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SECOND  PART  OF 


KING   HENRY   IV. 


Tbx  fint  edition  of  this  play  was  the  quarto  of  1600»  in  which  year  it  wa« 
twice  reprinted  in  the  lame  fonn.  As  it  is  mentioned  in  Nares'  Wits'  Treasnzy, 
1598,  and  contains  an  allusion  to  the  murder  of  the  sons  of  Amurath  the  Third 
by  their  brother  Mahomet,  which  took  place  Feb.  1596 ;  the  tragedy  must  hare 
been  written  in  the  interrening  period.  It  was  entered  at  Stationers'  Hall, 
August  23, 1600. 

The  transactions  comprised  in  the  history  take  up  almost  nine  years.  The 
action  commences  with  the  account  of  Hotspur's  being  defeated  and  killed, 
1403 ;  and  closes  with  the  death  of  Henry  the  Fourth*  and  the  ooronitkm  of 
Henry  the  Filth,  141t-yl3. 


VOL.  T. 


PERSONS  REPRESENTED. 


King  Henry  the  Fourth. 

Henry,  prince  of  Wales,  afterwards  King" 

Henry  V. ; 
Thomas,  duke  o/* Clarence ; 
Prhice  Jons  of  Lancaster/  afterwards       y  ^  ^^^' 

(2  Henry  V.)  duke  of  Bedford ; 
Prince  Humphrey  of  GXo^t^i,  afterwards 

(2  Henry  V.)  duke  of  Gloster ; 
Earl  of  Warwick  ;  ^ 

£ar/  o/*  Westmoreland  \^  of  the  king's  party. 
Gower;  Harcodrt;        j 
Lord  Chief  Justice  of  the  King^s  Bench. 
A  Gentleman  attending  on  the  Chief  Justice. 
Earl  of  Northumberland  ;  -n 

Scroop,  archbishop  of  York ;  /  enemies  to 

Lord  Mowbray  ;  Lord  Hastings  ;      i  the  king. 
Lord Bardolph ;  5tr  John  C5lville ; ^ 
Travers  and  Morton,  domesticks  o/* Northumberland. 
Falstaff,  Bardolph,  Pistol,  ait6{  P^®- 
PoiNs  and  Peto,  attendants  on  Prince  Henry. 
Shallow  and  Silence,  country  justices. 
Davy,  servant  to  Shallow. 
Mouldy,  Shadow,  Wart,  Feeble^  and  Bullcalf, 

recruits. 
Fang  and  Snare,  sheriff's  officers. 
Rumour.    A  Porter. 
A  Dancer,  speaker  of  the  epilogue. 

Lady  Northumberland.     Lady  Percy. 
Hostess  Quickly.     Doll  Tear-sheet. 

Lords  and  other  attendants;  Officers,  Soldiers,  Messenger, 

Drawers,  Beadles,  Grooms,  8cc. 

Scene,  England. 


•  See  note  under  the  Ptrione  Dramat'a  of  the  Fint  Part  of  this  Play.> 
Stsbvsns. 


INDUCTION. 


Warkworth.     Before  Northumberland's  Castle. 

Enter  Rvuoun,^  painted  full  of  tongues. 

Rum.  Open  your  ears ;  For  which  of  you  will  stop 
The  vent  of  hearing,  when  loud  Rumour  speaks  ? 
I,  from  the  orient  to  the  drooping  west. 
Making  the  wind  my  post-horse,  still  unfold 
The  acts  commenced  on  this  ball  of  earth  : 
Upon  my  tongues  continual  slanders  ride ; 
The  which  in  every  language  I  pronounce. 
Stuffing  the  ears  of  men  with  false  reports. 
I  speak  of  peace,  while  covert  enmity. 
Under  the  smile  of  safety,  wounds  the  world  : 
And  who  but  Rumour,  who  but  only  I, 
Make  fearful  musters,  and  preparM  defence ; 
Whilst  the  big  year,  swol'n  with  some  other  grief. 
Is  thought  with  child  by  the  stern  tyrant  war. 
And  no  such  matter !  Rumour  is  a  pipe 
Blown  by  surmises,  jealousies,  conjectures; 
And  of  so  easy  and  so  plain  a  stop,** 
That  the  blunt  monster  with  uncounted  heads. 
The  still-discordant  wavering  multitude. 
Can  play  upon  it.     But  what  need  I  thus 
My  well-known  body  to  anatomize 
Among  my  household  ?  Why  is  Rumour  here  ? 
I  run  before  king  Harry's  victory  ; 
Who,  in  a  bloody  field  by  Shrewsbury, 
Hath  beaten  down  young  Hotspur,  and  his  troops, 

»  Enter  Rumour,]  This  speech  of  Rumour  is  not  inelegant  or  unpoetical, 
but  it  is  wholly  useless,  since  we  are  told  nothing  which  the  first  scene  does 
not  clearly  and  naturally  discover.  The  only  end  of  such  prologues  is  to  in- 
form the  audience  of  some  facts  previous  to  the  action,  of  which  d^ey  can  have 
no  knowledge  from  the  persons  of  the  drama. — Johnson. 

>>  tUpt]  The  itofM  are  the  hoUt  of  the  flute  or  pipe. — Steevens. 
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Quenching  the  flame  of  bold  rebellion 
Even  with  the  rebels'  blood.     But  what  mean  I 
To  speak  so  true  at  first  ?  my  office  is 
To  noise  abroad, — that  Harry  Monmouth  fell 
Under  the  wrath  of  noble  Hotspur's  sword ; 
And  that  the  king  before  the  Douglas'  rage 
Stoop'd  his  anointed  head  as  low  as  death. 
This  have  I  rumour'd  through  the  peasant  towns 
Between  that  royal  field  of  Shrewsbury 
And  this  worm-eaten  hold  of  ragged  stone. 
Where  Hotspur's  father,  old  Northumberland, 
Lies  crafty-sick :  the  posts  come  tiring  on. 
And  not  a  man  of  them  brings  other  news 
Than  they  have  learned  of  me ;  From  Rumour's  tongues 
They  bring   smooth    comforts    false^  worse  than  true 
wrongs.  [Exit. 


SECOND  PART  OF 

KING    HENRY   IV. 


ACT  I. 

Scene  I. — The  same. 
The  Porter  before  the  Gate:  Enter  Lord  Bardolph. 

Bard.  Who  keeps  the  gate  here,  ho  ? — Where  is  the 
earl? 

Port.  What  shall  I  say  you  are?  * 

Bard.  Tell  thou  the  earl. 

That  the  lord  Bardolph  doth  attend  him  here. 

Fort.  His  Lordship  is  walked  forth  into  the  orchard ; 
Please  it  your  honour,  knock  but  at  the  gate, 
And  he  himself  will  answer. 

Enter  Northumberland. 

Bard.  Here  comes  the  earl. 

North.  What  news,  lord  Bardolph  ?  every  minute  now 
Should  be  the  father  of  some  stratagem  :^ 
The  times  are  wild ;  contention,  like  a  horse 
Full  of  high  feeding,  madly  hath  broke  loose. 
And  bears  down  all  before  him. 

Bard.  .   Noble  earl, 

I  bring  you  certain  news  from  Shrewsbury. 

North.  Grood,  an  heaven  will ! 

Bard,  As  good  as  heart  can  wish : — 

The  king  is  almost  wounded  to  the  death ; 
And,  in  the  fortune  of  my  lord  your  son. 
Prince  Harry  slain  outright ;  and  both  the  Blunts 
KiU'd  by  the  hand  of  Douglas :  young  prince  John, 
And  Westmoreland,  and  Stafford,  fled  the  field ; 

* tom§  stratagem :]  Some  Unitagem  means  here  some  gieat,  important, 

«r  dieadlul  erent. — M.  Mason. 
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And  Harry  Monmouth's  brawn,  the  hulk  sir  John, 
Is  prisoner  to  your  son :  O,  such  a  day, 
So  fought,  so  followed,  and  so  fairly  won. 
Came  not,  till  now,  to  dignify  the  times. 
Since  Caesar's  fortunes ! 

North,  How  is  this  deriv'd  ? 

Saw  you  the  field  ?  came  you  from  Shrewsbury  ? 

Bard.  I  spake  with  one,  my  lord,  that  came  from  thence; 
A  gentleman  well  bred,  and  of  good  name. 
That  freely  render'd  me  these  news  for  true. 

North.  Here  comes  my  servant,  Travers,  whom  I  sent 
On  Tuesday  last  to  listen  after  news. 

Bard.  My  lord,  I  over-rode  him  on  the  way ; 
And  he  is- furnish 'd  with  no  certainties* 
More  than  he  haply  may  retail  from  me. 

Enter  Travers. 

North.  Now,  Travers,  what  good  tidings  come  with  you  ? 

Tra.  My  lord,  sir  John  Umfrevile  turn'd  me  back 
With  joyful  tidings  ;  and,  being  better  hors'd. 
Out-rode  me.    After  him,  came,  spurring  hard, 
A  gentleman  almost  forspent'  with  speed. 
That  stopp'd  by  me  to  breathe  his  bloodied  horse : 
He  ask'd  the  way  to  Chester ;  and  of  him 
I  did  demand  what  news  from  Shrewsbury. 
He  told  me,  that  rebellion  had  bad  luck. 
And  that  young  Harry  Percy's  spur  was  cold  : 
With  that  he  gave  his  able  horse  the  head. 
And,  bending  forward,  struck  his  armed  heels 
Against  the  panting  sides  of  his  poor  jade 
Up  to  the  rowel-head  ^  and  starting  so. 
He  seem'd  in  running  to  devour  the  way. 
Staying  no  longer  question. 

North .  Ha ! Again . 

Said  he,  young  Harry  Percy's  spur  was  cold  ? 
Of  Hotspur,  coldspur  ?  that  rebellion 
Had  met  ill  luck ! 

Bard.  My  lord,  PJl  tell  you  what  ;— 

If  my  young  lord  your  son  have  not  the  day, 

^ fonpemt — 1  i,  e.  Wotud,  tduauUd. 
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Upon  mine  honour,  for  a  silken  point"" 
I'll  give  my  barony :  never  talk  of  it. 

North.  Why  should  the  gentleman  that  rode  by  Tra- 
Give  then  such  instances  of  loss  ?  [Ters, 

Bard.  .  Who,  he? 

He  was  some  hilding'  fellow,  that  had  stol'n 
The  horse  he  rode  on ;  and,  upon  my  Ufe, 
Spoke  ata  venture.     Look,  here  comes  more  news. 

Enter  Morton. 

North.  Yen.,  this  man's  brow,  like  to  a  title-leaf»* 
Foretells  the  nature  of  a  tragick  volume  : 
So  looks  the  strond,  whereon  the  imperious  flood 

Hath  left  a  witness'd  usurpation,** 

Say,  Morton,  didst  thou  come  from  Shrewsbury  ? 

Mor.  I  ran  from  Shrewsbury,  my  noble  lord  ; 
Wliere  hateful  death  put  on  his  ugliest  mask. 
To  fright  our  party. 

North.  How  doth  my  son  and  brother  ? 

Thou  tremblest ;  and  the  whiteness  in  thy  cheek 
Is  apter  than  thy  tongue  to  tell  thy  errand. 
Even  such  a  man,  so  faint,  so  spiritless. 
So  dull,  so  dead  in  look,  so  woe-begone. 
Drew  Priam's  curtain  in  the  dead  of  night. 
And  would  have  told  him,  half  his  Troy  was  bum'd  : 
But  Priam  found  the  fire,  ere  he  his  tongue, 
And  I  my  Percy's  death,  ere  thou  report'st  it. 
This  thou  would'st  say, — Your  son  did  thus  and  thus : 
Your  brother  thus :  so  fought  the  noble  Douglas ; 
Stopping  my  greedy  ear  with  their  bold  deeds : 
But  in  the  end,  to  stop  mine  ear  indeed, 
Thou  hast  a  sigh  to  blow  away  this  praise. 
Ending  with — brother,  son,  and  all  are  dead. 

Mor.  Douglas  is  living,  and  your  brother,  yet : 
But,  for  my  lord  your  son, 

*  —  jfpmt]  i.  e.  A  string  tagged,  or  lace. 

' hUdinf;'] — ^for  luUUrUng,  i.  e.  base,  degenerate. 

9  —  Wf§  to  atkk-Uafi]  It  may  not  be  amiM  to  obserre,  that,  in  the  time 
of  oar  poet,  the  title-page  to  an  elegy,  as  well  as  every  intennediate  leaf,  was 
totaOT  black.  I  hare  sereral  in  my  possession,  written  by  Chapman,  the 
tranifatflr  of  Homer,  and  ornamented  in  this  manner. — Steevsns. 

*  —  «  mbniM^d  usHnNrtum.]  i.  e.  An  attestation  of  its  ravage. — Steeyiks  . 
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North.  Why,  he  is  dead. 

See,  what  a  ready  tongue  suspicion  hath ! 
He,  that  but  fears  the  thing  he  would  not  know. 
Hath,  by  instinct,  knowledge  from  others'  eyes. 
That  what  he  fear'd  is  chanced.     Yet  speak,  Morton ; 
Tell  thou  thy  earl,  his  divination  lies ; 
And  I  will  take  it  as  a  sweet  disgrace. 
And  make  thee  rich  for  doing  me  such  wrong. 

Mor.  You  are  too  great  to  be  by  me  gainsaid  : 
Your  spirit  is  too  true,  your  fears  too  certain. 

North.  Yet,  for  all  this,  say  not  that  Percy's  dead. 
I  see  a  strange  confession  in  thine  eye : 
Thou  shak'st  thy  head ;  and  boldest  it  fear,'  or  sin. 
To  speak  a  truth.     If  he  be  slain,  say  so : 
The  tongue  offends  not,  that  reports  his  death  : 
And  he  doth  sin,  that  doth  belie  the  dead ; 
Not  he,  which  says  the  dead  is  not  alive. 
Yet  the  first  bringer  of  unwelcome  news 
Hath  but  a  losing  office ;  and  his  tongue 
Sounds  ever  after  as  a  sullen  bell, 
Remember'd  knolling  a  departing  friend. 

Bard.  I  cannot  think,  my  lord,  your  son  is  dead. 

Mor.  I  am  sorry,  I  should  force  you  to  believe 
That,  which  I  would  to  heaven  I  had  not  seen : 
But  these  mine  eyes  saw  him  in  bloody  state. 
Rendering  faint  quittance,^  wearied  and  out-breath'd. 
To  Harry  Monmouth ;  whose  swift  wrath  beat  down 
The  never-daunted  Percy  to  the  earth. 
From  whence  with  life  he  never  more  sprung  up. 
In  few,  his  death  (whose  spirit  lent  a  fire 
Even  to  the  dullest  peasant  in  his  camp,) 
Being  bruited  once,  took  fire  and  heat  away 
From  the  best-temper'd  courage  in  his  troops  : 
For  firom  his  metal  was  his  party  steel'd ; 
Which  once  in  him  abated,'  all  the  rest 

»   * /mr,]  Here  uied  for  (iatix|rr. 

^ quittance,^  i.  a.  R«ttmi.    By  '*  faint  quittance*'  ia  meant,  "  a  faint  re* 

tun  of  blows." — STiBrim. 

I abatid,]  This  word  is  not  here  put  for  the  general  idea  of  dmunished, 

nor  for  the  notion  of  bkmUd  as  applied  to  a  single  edige.  Abated  means  reduced 
to  a  lower  temper,  or,  as  the  worlunencall  it,  let  down, — Jobnsom. 
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Tum'd  on  themselves,  like  dull  and  heavy  lead. 
And  as  the  thing  that's  heavy  in  itself. 
Upon  enforcement,  flies  with  greatest  speed ; 
So  did  our  men,  heavy  in  Hotspur's  loss. 
Lend  to  this  weight  such  lightness  with  their  fear. 
That  arrows  fled  not  swifter  toward  their  aim. 
Than  did  our  soldiers,  aiming  at  their  safety. 
Fly  from  the  field :  Then  was  that  noble  Worcester 
Too  soon  ta'en  prisoner :  and  that  furious  Scot, 
The  bloody  Douglas,  whose  well-labouring  sword 
Had  three  times  slain  the  appearance  of  the  king, 
'Gan  vail  his  stomach,"  and  did  grace  the  shame 
Of  those  that  tum'd  their  backs ;  and,  in  his  flight. 
Stumbling  in  fear,  was  took.    The  sum  of  all 
Is, — ^that  the  king  hath  won ;  and  hath  sent  out 
A  speedy  power,  to  encounter  you,  my  lord. 
Under  the  conduct  of  young  Lancaster, 
And  Westmoreland  :  this  is  the  news  at  full. 

North,  For  this  I  shall  have  time  enough  to  mourn. 
In  poison  there  is  physick  ;  and  these  news. 
Having  been  well,  that  would  have  made  me  sick. 
Being  sick,  have  in  some  measure  made  me  well : 
And  as  the  wretch,  whos^  fever-weaken'd  joints. 
Like  strengthless  hinges,  buckle*  under  life. 
Impatient  of  his  fit,  breaks  like  a  fire 
Out  of  his  keeper's  arm^ ;  even  so  my  limbs, 
Weaken'd  with  grief,  being  now  fenrag'd  with  grief 
Are  thrice  themselves :  hence  therefore,  thou  nice"*  crutch  ;• 
A  scaly  gauntlet  now,  with  joints  of  steel, 
.Must  glove  this  hand  :  and  hence,  thou  sickly  quoif ; 
Thou  art  a  guard  too  wanton  for  the  head. 
Which  princes,  flesh'd  with  conquest,  aim  to  hit. 
Kow  bind  my  brows  with  iron  ;  And  approach 
The  ragged'st  hour  that  time  and  spite  dare  bring. 
To  frown  upon  the  enrag'd  Northumberland ! 
Let  heav'n  kiss  earth !  Now  let  not  nature's  hand 

9  ">  'G011  vail  hu  Aomach^  Began  to  fall  his  courage,  to  let  his  spiritB  sink 
Oder  liis  fortune. — Jobnson.  From  avoUfry  Fr.  to  cast  down,  or  to  let  faU 
down. 

■ buM»^'^  L  e.  htnd;  yield  to  prtmtre. 

*       -]  I.  e.  Trifling. 
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« 

Keep  the  wild  flood  confin'd !  let  order  die ! 
And  let  this  world  no  longer  be  a  stage. 
To  feed  contention  in  a  lingering  act ; 
But  let  one  spirit  of  the  first-bom  Cain 
Reign  in  all  bosoms,  that,  each  heart  being  set 
On  bloody  courses,  the  rude  scene  may  end. 
And  darkness  be  the  burier  of  Ikbe  dead  l^ 

Tra.  This  strained  passion  doth  you  wrong,  my  lord. 

Bard.  Sweet  earl,  divorce  not  wisdom  from  your  honour* 

Mor,  The  lives  of  all  your  loring  complices 
Lean  on  your  health  ;  the  which,  if  you  give  o'er 
To  stormy  passion,  must  perforce  decay. 
You  cast  the  event  of  war,  my  noble  lord,' 
And  summ'd  the  account  of  chance,  before  you  said,—- 
Let  us  make  head.    It  was  your  presurmise. 
That,  in  the  dole'  of  blows  your  son  might  drop  : 
You  knew,  he  walk'd  o'er  perils,  on  an  edge. 
More  likely  to  fall  in,  than  to  get  o'er : 
You  were  advis'd,  his  flesh  was  capable 
Of  wounds,  and  scars ;  and  that  his  forward  spirit 
Would  lift  him  where  most  trade  of  danger  fang'd ; 
Yet  did  you  say, — Go  forth ;  and  none  of  this. 
Though  strongly  apprehended,  could  restrain 
The  stiff-borne  action  :  What  hath  then  befallen. 
Or  what  hath  this  bold  enterprize  brought  forth. 
More  than  that  being  which  was  like  to  be  ? 

Bard.  We  all,  that  are  engaged  to  this  loss. 
Knew  that  we  ventured  on  such  dangerous  seas. 
That,  if  we  wrought  our  life,  'twas  ten  to  one  : 
And  yet  we  ventur'd,  for  the  gain  propos'd 
Chok'd  the  respect  of  likely  peril  fear'd; 

P  And  darimesB  be  the  hurier  of  the  dead  /]  The  concluaion  of  this  noble  speeck 
is  extremely  striking.  There  is  no  need  to  suppose  it  exactly  philosophical  *, 
darkness,  in  poetrVf  may  be  absence  of  e^es,  as  well  as  privation  of  light.  Vet 
we  may  remark,  that  by  an  ancient  opinion  it  has  been  held»  that  if  the  human 
race,  for  whom  the  world  was  made,  were  extirpated,  the  whole  system  of 
sublunary  nature  would  cease. — Jobhson. 

4  You  cast  the  event  ofwir,  &c.]  The  fourteen  lines  from  hence  toBardolphT' 
next  speech,'  are  not  to  be  found  in  the  first  editions,  till  that  in  the  folio  of 
16f3.    A  very  great  number  of  other  lines  in  this  play  were  inserted  after  the 
first  edition  in  like  manner,  but  of  such  spirit  and  mastery  generally,  that  the 
insertions  are  plainly  by  Shakspeara  himself. — Pupk. 

r dole--]  I  e.  JHstrilfution. 
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And,  since  we  are  o'erset,  venture  again. 
Come,  we  will  all  put  forth ;  body,  and  goods. 

JIfor.  Tis  more  than  time :  And,  my  most  noble  lord, 

I  bear  for  certain,  and  do  speak  the  truth, 

The  gentle  archbishop  of  York  is  up. 
With  well-appointed  powers ;  he  is  a  man. 
Who  with  a  double  surety  binds  his  followers. 
My  lord  your  son  had  only  but  the  corps. 
Bat  shadows,  and  the  shows  of  men,  to  fight : 
For  that  same  word,  rebellion,  did  divide 
The  action  of  their  bodies  from  their  souls ; 
And  they  did  fight  with  queasiness,*  constrain'd. 
As  men  drink  potions ;  that  their  weapons  only 
Seem'd  on  our  side,  but,  for  their  spirits  and  souls. 
This  word,  rebellion,  it  had  iroze  them  up. 
As  fish  are  in  a  pond :  But  now  the  bishop 
Toms  insurrection  to  religion : 
Sappos'd  sincere  and  holy  in  his  thoughts. 
He's  foUow'd  both  with  body  and  with  mind ; 
And  doth  enlarge  his  rising  with  the  blood 
Of  fiur  king  Richard,  scrap'd  from  Pomfret  stones  : 
•  Derives  firom  heaven  his  quarrel,  and  his  cause ; 
Tells  them,  he  doth  bestride  a  bleeding  land. 
Gasping  for  life  under  great  Bolingbroke ; 
And  more,  and  less,'  do  flock  to  follow  him. 

North.  I  knew  of  this  before ;  but,  to  speak  truth. 
This  present  grief  had  wip'd  it  firom  my  mind. 
Go  in  with  me ;  and  counsel  every  man 
The  aptest  way  for  safety,  and  revenge : 
Get  posts  and  letters,  and  make  friends  with  speed ; 
Nev^r  so  few^  and  never  yet  more  need.  [Extunt. 


ftuatinestt]  i*  e.  Skkly  disUuU. 
•  more,  ona  less,]  L  e.  The  grea 


greatir  and  Uu, 
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SCENE  II. 

London.     A  Street. 

Enter  Sir  John   Falstaff,  tuith  tns  Page  bearing  his 

sword  and  buckler, 

FaL  Sirrah,  you  giant,  what  says  the  doctor  to  my 
water  ? 

Page.  He  said,  sir,  the  water  itself  was  a  good  healthy 
water:  but,  for  the  party  that  owed"  it,  he  might  have 
more  diseases  than  he  knew  for. 

FaL  Men  of  all  sorts  take  a  pride  to  gird*  at  me :  The 
brain  of  this  foolish-compound  clay,  man,  is  not  able  to 
yent  any  thing  that  tends  to  laughter,  more  than  I  invent, 
or  is  invented  on  me :  I  am  not  only  witty  in  myself,  but 
the  cause  that  wit  is  in  other  men.  I  do  here  walk  before 
thee,  like  a  sow,  that  hath  overwhelmed  all.  her  litter  but 
one.  If  the  prince  put  thee  into  my  service  for  any  other 
reason  than  to  set  me  off,  why  then  I  have  no  judgment. 
Thou  whoreson  mandrake,'  thou  art  fitter  to  be  worn  in  my 
cap,  than  to  wait  at  my  heels.  I  was  never  manned  with 
an  agate  till  now ;"  but  I  will  set  you  neither  in  gold  nor 
silver,  but  in  vile  apparel,  and  send  you  back  again  to 
your  master,  for  a  jewel ;  the  ju venal,  the  prince  your  mas- 
ter, whose  chin  is  not  yet  fledged.  I  will  sooner  have  a 
beard  grow  in  the  palm  of  my  hand,  than,  he  shall  get  one 
on  his  cheek ;  and  yet  he  will  not  stick  to  say,  his  face  is 
a  face-royal :  God  may  finish  it  when  he  will,  it  is  not  a 
hair  amiss  yet :  he  may  keep  it  still  as  a  face-royal,*  for  a 
barber  shall  never  earn  sixpence  out  of  it;  and  yet  he  will 
be  crowing,  as  if  he  had  writ  man '  ever  since  his  father 

■  —  owed — ]  i.'c.  Owned,  » gird — ]  i.  e.  Gibe, 

1 mandrake,']  Mandrake  is  a  root  supposed  to  hare  the  shape  of  a  man ; 

it  is  now  counterfeited  with  the  root  of  briony. — Johnson. 

>  J  wat  never  manned  with  an  agate  till  now :]  That  is»  I  never  before  had  an 
agate  for  my  mofi. — Johnson.  Alluding  to  the  little  figures  cut  in  agtUes,  and 
other  hard  stones,  for  seals ;  and  therefore  he  says,  I  will  eei  you  neither  in  gold 
nortUver, — Wahburton. 

,*  —  afaee-royal,']  The  real  or  rcval  was  a  piece  of  coin  of  the  Talue  of  ten 
shillings ;  if  nothing  be  taken  out  of  a  royal,  it  will  remain  a  royal  as  it 
This  appears  to  be  FaUta£fs  conceit. — M,  Mason. 
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inras  a  bachelor.  He  may  keep  his  own  grace,  but  he  is 
^most  out  of  mine,  I  can  assure  him.— -—What  said 
master  Dumbleton  about  the  satin  for  my  short  cloak, 
and  slops? 

Page*  He  said,  sir,  you  should  procure  him  better  as- 
surance than  Bardolph  :  he  would  not  take  his  bond  and 
yours ;  he  liked  not  the  security. 

Fal.  Let  him  be  damned  like  the  glutton !  may  his 
tongue  be  hotter ! — A  whoreson  Achitophel !  a  rascally 
yea-forsooth  knave !  to  bear  a  gentleman  in  haild,'*  and 
then  stand  upon  security ! — The  whoreson  smoothpates 
do  now  wear  nothing  but  high  shoes,  and  bunches  of  keys 
at  their  girdles :  and  if  a  man  is  thorough  with  them  in 
honest  taking  up,""  then  they  must  stand  upon — security* 
1  had  as  Uef  they  would  put  ratsbane  in  my  mouthy  as 
offer  to  stop  it  with  security.  I  looked  he  should  have 
Bent  me  two  and  twenty  yards  of  satin,  as  I  am  a  true 
knight,  and  he  sends  me  security.  Well,  he  may  sleep  in 
security ;  fdr  he  hath  the  horn  of  abundance,  and  the  light- 
ness of  his  wife  shine  through  it :  and  yet  cannot  he  see, 

though  he  have  his  own  Intern  to  light  him. Where's 

Bardolph? 

Page.  He's  gone  into  Smithfield,  to  buy  your  worship 
a  horse. 

JPo/.  I  bought  him  in  Paul's,  and  he'll  buy  me  a  horse 
in  Smithfield  :^  an  I  could  get  me  but  a  wife  in  the  stews, 
I  were  manned, horsed,  and  wived. 

Enter  the  Lord  Chief  Justice,"  and  an  Attendant. 

Page.  Sir,  here  comes  the  nobleman  that  committed  the 
prince  for  striking  him  about  Bardolph. 

*  —  to  bear -in  hand,!  i.  e.  To  heqt  in  expectation, 

*  '  ■■  if  a  wian  it  thorough  vnth  them  in  honest  taking  tip,]  That  Ufifa  man 
if  CaJcfi^  «p  goods  i»  in  their  debt.  To  be  thorough  seems  to  be  the  same  with 
the  preMnt  phrase, — ^to  be  in  vrith  a  tradesman. — Jou  nson. 

*  I  bought  him  in  Paui't,  ^c]  The  middle  aisle  of  St.  Paal's  was  in  our  poets 
days  the  common  resort  of  bullies,  knights  of  the  post,  and  other  of  the  like 
reputable  professions,  who  carried  on  their  various  occupations  here  with  great 
■uccess :  indeed,  bargfdns  of  all  kinds  were  made  here,  with  as  little  feeling 
of  impropriety,  and  as  commonly  as  on  the  Royal  Exchange.  In  the  Choice  tjf 
Change,  1598,  quarto,  it  is  said,  "  A  man  must  not  make  choice  of  three  thinges 
in  three  places :  of  a  wife  in  Westminster,  of  a  servant  in  Paule'e,  of  a  ham 
M  Smiihjeld ;  least  he  chUse  a  queane,  a  knave,  or  a  jade." — Girroan  and 
Reed. 

• Lord  Chief  Justice,']  This  judge  was  Sir  Wm.  Gascoigne.  Chief  Justice 

VOL.  V.  C 
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Fat.  Wait  close,  I  will  not  see  him. 

CA.  Just.  What's  he  that  goes  there  ? 
'    Atten.  Falstaff,  an't  please  your  worship. 

Ch.  Just.  He  that  was  in  question  for  the  robbery? 

Attm.  He,  my  lord :  but  he  hath  since  done  good  ser- 
vice at  Shrewsbury ;  and,  as  I  hear,  is  now  going  with  some 
charge  to  the  lord  John  of  Lancaster. 

CA.  Just.  What,  to  York?  Call  him  back  again. 

Attm.  Sir  John  Falstaff ! 

Fat.  &oy,  tell  him,  I  am  deaf. 

Pii^t.  You  must  speak  louder,  my  master  is  deaf, 

CA.  Just.  I  am  sure,  he  is,  to  the  hearing  of  any  t^ing 
good. — Go,  pluck  him  by  the  elbow ;  I  must  speak  with 
him. 
•    Atten.  Sir  John, 

Fal.  What!  a  young  knave,  and  beg !  Is  there  not  wars? 
is  there  not  employment  ?  Doth  not  the  king  lack  subjects? 
do  not  the  rebels  need  soldiers  ?  Though  it  be  a  shame  to 
be  on  any  side  but  one,  it  is  worse  shame  to  beg  than  to 
be  on  the  worst  side,  were  it  worse  than  the  name  of  re- 
bellion can  tell  how  to  make  it. 

Atten.  You  mistake  me,  sir. 

FaL  Why,  sir,  did  I  say  you  were  an  honest  man?  set- 
ting my  knighthood  and  my  soldiership  aside,  I  had  lied  in 
my  throat  if  I  had  said  so. 

.  Atten.  I  pray  you,  sir,  then  set  your  knighthood  and 
your  soldiership  aside ;  and  give  me  leave  to  tell  you,  you 
lie  in  your  throat,  if  you  say  I  am  any  other  than  an  honest 
man. 

FaL  I  give  thee  leave  to  tell  me  so !  I  lay  aside  that 
which  grows  to  me !  If  thou  get'st  any  leave  of  me,  hang 
me ;  if  thou  takest  leave,  thou  wert  better  be  hanged :  You 
himt  counter,^  hence  !  avaunt ! 

Atten.  Sir,  my  lord  would  speak  Mrith  you. 

CA.  Just.  Sir  John  Falstaff,  a  word  with  you. 

Fal.  My  good  lord ! — God  give  your  lordship  good  time 

of  the  King's  Bench.    He  died  December  17, 1413,  and  was  buried  in  Uar- 
wood  church  in  Yorkshire.    His  effigy,  in  judicial  robes,  is  on  his  monument. 
— Stsbvsms. 
■.    '  Yotk  hunt  counter,']  i.  e.  You  hunt  the  vrong  tooy,  trace  the  scent  backward. 
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6f  day.  I  am  glad  to  see  your  lordship  abroad :  I  heard 
say  your  lordship  was  sick :  I  hope  your  lordship  goes 
abroad  by  advice.  Your  lordship,  though  not  clean  past 
your  youth,  hath  yet  some  smack  of  age  in  you,  some  re- 
lish of  the  saltness  of  time ;  and  I  most  humbly  beseech 
your  lordship,  to  have  a  reverend  care  of  your  health. 

Ch,  Just.  Sir  John,  I  sent  for  you  before  your  expedition 
to  Shrevirsbury. 

FaL  An't  please  your  lordship,  I  hear,  his  majesty  is 
returned  with  some  discomfort  from  Wales. 

Ch.  Just.  I  talk  not  of  his  majesty : — You  would  not 
come  when  I  sent  for  you. 

FaL  And  I  hear  moreover,  his  highness  is  fallen  into 
this  same  whoreson  apoplexy. 

Ch.  Just.  Well,  heaven  mend  him  !  I  pray,  let  me  speak 
with  you. 

FaL  This  apoplexy  is,  as  I  take  it,  a  kind  of  lethargy, 
an't  please  your  lordship ;  a  kind  of  sleeping  in  the  blood, 
a  whoreson  tingling. 

Ch.  Just.  What  tell  you  me  of  it?  be  it  as  it  is. 

FaL  It  hath  its  original  from  much  grief;  from  study, 
and  perturbation  of  the  brain :  I  have  read  the  cause  of  his 
effects  in  Cralen ;  it  is  a  kind  of  deafness. 

Ch.  Just.  I  think,  you  are  fallen  into  the  disease ;  for 
you  hear  not  what  I  say  to  you. 

FaL  Very  well,  my  lord,  very  well :«  rather  an't  please 
you,  it  is  the  disease  of  not  listening,  the  malady  of  not 
marking,  that  I  am  troubled  withal. 

Ch.  Just.  To  punish  you  by  the  heels,  would  amend  the 
attention  of  your  ears ;  and  I  care  not,  if  I  do  become  your 
physician. 

FaL  I  am  as  poor  as  Job,  my  lord :  but  not  so  patient : 
your  lordship  may  minister  the  potion  of  imprisonment  to 
me,  in  respect  of  poverty ;  but  how  I  should  be  your  pa- 
tient  to  follow  your  prescriptions,  the  wise  may  make  some 
dram  of  a  scruple,  or,  indeed,  a  scruple  itself. 

s  FaJ.  Very  well,  my  lord,  very  well :]  In  the  quarto  edition,  printed  in  1609 

thia  speech  stands  thus  : 

Old.  Very  well,  my  Uyrd,  very  well. 
This  almost  amounts  to  a  self-evident  proof  of  the  truth  of  FalstaflTs  character 
having  been  first  called  Old  castle.— Theobald. 

c2 
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Ch.  Just,  I  sent  for  you^  when  there  were  matters  against 
you  for  your  life,  to  come  speak  with  me. 

FaL  As  I  was  then  advised  by  my  learned  counsel  in 
the  laws  of  this  land-service,  I  did  not  come. 

Ch,  Just.  Well,  the  truth  is,  sir  John,  you  live  in  great 
infamy. 

Fal.  He  that  buckles  him  in  my  belt,  cannot  live  in  less. 

CA.  Just.  Your  means  are  very  slender,  and  your  waste 
is  great. 

Fal.  I  would  it  were  otherwise ;  I  would  my  means 
were  greater,  and  my  waist  slenderer. 

Ch.  Just.  You  have  misled  the  youthful  prince. 

Fed.  The  young  prince  hath  misled  me  :  I  am  the  fel- 
low with  the  great  belly,  and  he  my  dog.** 

Ch.  Just.  Well,  I  am  loath  to  gall  a  new-healed  wound; 
your  day*s  service  at  Shrewsbury  hath  a  little  gilded  over 
your  night's  exploit  on  Gad's-hill :  you  may  thank  the 
unquiet  time  for  your  quiet  o'erposting  that  action. 

Fal.  My  lord  ?  * 

Ch.  Just,  fiut  since  all  is  well,  keep  it  so  :  wake  not  a 
sleeping  wolf. 

Fal.  To  wake  a  wolf,  is  as  bad  as  to  smell  a  fox. 

Ch.  Just.  What !  you  are  as  a  candle,  the  better  part 
burnt  out. 

Fal.  A  wassel  candle,  my  lord  ;^  all  tallow :  if  I  did  say 
of  w^,  my  growth  would  approve  the  truth. 

Ch.  Just.  There  is  not  a  white  hair  on  your  face,  but 
should  have  his  effect  of  gravity. 

FaL  ffis  effect  of  gravy,  gravy,  gravy. 
Ch.  Just.  You  follow  the'  young  prince  up  and  down, 
like  his  ill  angel .^ 

Fal.  Not  so,  my  lord ;  your  ill  angel  is  light ;  but,  I 
hope,  he  that  looks  upon  me,  will  take  me  without  weigh- 
ing :  and  yet,  in  some  respects,  I  grant,  I  cannot  go,  I 

^ 1  am  th$fiUaw  vnth  the  great  belly,  and  he  mif  dog."]  If  the  fellow's  great 

belly  prevented  him  from  teeing  h'u  way,  he  woulcl  want  a  dog  as  well  as  a 
blind  man. — ^Farmsr. 

(  A  wattel  eandU,  &c.]  i.  e.  A  large  candle  lighted  up  at  a  feast    There  is  a 

2 nibble  upon  the  word  wax,  which  signifies  increase  as  well  as  the  matter  of 
lie  honey-comb. — Johnson. 
*' angel — ]  A  gold  coin  worth  ten  shillings. 
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tatinot  tell :'  Virtue  is  of  so  little  regard  in  these  coster- 
monger  times,"  that  true  valour  is  tamed  bearherd  : 
Pregnancy"  is  made  a  tapster^  and  hath  his  quick  wit 
wasted  in  giving  reckonings :  all  the  other  gifts  appertinent 
to  man,  as  the  malice  of  this  age  shapes  them,  are  not 
worth  a  gooseberry.  You,  that  are  old,  consider  not  the 
capacities  of  us  that  are  young :  you  measure  the  heat  of 
our  livers  with  the  bitterness  of  your  galls ;  and  we  that  are 
in  the  vaward**  of  our  youth,  I  must  confess,  are  wags  too. 

Ch.  Just.  Do  you  set  down  your  name  in  the  scroll  of 
youth,  that  are  written  down  old  with  all  the  characters 
of  age  ?  Have  you  not  a  moist  eye  ?  a  dry  hand  ?  a  yellow 
cheek?  a  white  beard?  a  decreasing  leg?  an  increasing 
belly?  Is  not  your  voice  broken?  your  wind  short?  your 
chin  double?  your  wit  single  ?p  and  every  part  about  you 
blasted  with  antiquity  h  and  will  you  yet  call  yourself 
young  ?  Fye,  fye,  fye,  sir  John ! 

FaL  My  lord,  I  was  bom  about  three  of  the  clock  in 
the  afternoon,  with  a  white  head,  and  something  a  round 
belly.  For  my  voice, — I  have  lost  it  with  hollaing,  and 
singing  of  anthems.  To  approve  my  youth  farther,  I  will 
not:  the  truth  is,  I  am  only  old  in  judgment  and  under- 
standing ;  and  he  that  will  caper  with  me  for  a  thousand 
marks,  let  him  lend  me  the  money,  and  have  at  him.  For 
the  box  o'the  ear  that  the  prince  gave  you, — he  gave  it 
like  a  rude  prince,  and  you  took  it  like  a  sensible  lord.  I 
have  checked  him  for  it ;  and  the  young  lion  repents  : 
marry,  not  in  ashes,  and  sackcloth  ;  but  in  new  silk,  and 
old  sack. 

CA.  Jtut.  Welly  heaven  sAnd  the  prince  a  better  c(»n* 
panion ! 

I  ■  I  cannot  go,  1  eatmot  toll:']  I  cannot  be  taken  in  a  reckoning ;  I  can- 
lot  pais  current. — Johnion.  Mr.  Gifford  objects  to  this  explanation,  and 
•ays  tbe  words  mean  nothing  more,  than  I  know  not  what  to  toy  or  think  of  it. 
See  Bon  Jonion,  toI.  i.  ItS.  ' 

■ in  then  coster-monger  tima,]  In  these  times  when  the  prevalence 

ef  trade  has  produced  that  meanness  that  rates  the  merit  of  every  thing  by 
money. — Johkson.  Cottor^monger,  means  any  thing  meanly  mercenary ;  in  its 
original  sense  a  a  doaUr  in  appla, 

■ Pregnancy — ]  i«  e.  Rsoditicu. 

«         ■  vatMrdl— for  vanward,  the  first  line  or  front  of  an  army. 

p tingU  rjue.  Weak,  ally, 

n antUputyf]  To  use  the  word  anHtpiity  for  old  age,  u  not  peculiar  to 

Shakspeare. — STBiviirt. 
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Fal.  Heayen  send  the  companion  a  better  prince !  I 
cannot  rid  my  band9  of  him. 

CA.  Just.  Well,  the  king  hath  severed  yon  and  prince 
Harry :  I  hear,  you  are  going  with  lord  John  of  Lancaster, 
against  the  archbishop,  and  the  earl  of  Northamberland. 

FaL  Yea;  I  thank  your  pretty  sweet  wit  for  it  But 
look  you  pray,  all  you  that  kiss  my  lady  peace  at  home, 
that  our  armies  join  not  in  a  hot  day !  for,  by  the  Lord,  I 
take  but  two  shirts  out  with  me,  and  I  mean  not  to  sweat 
extraordinarily :  if  it  be  a  hot  day,  an  I  brandish  any 
thing  but  my  bottle,  I  would  I  might  never  spit  white 
again/  There  is  not  a  dangerous  action  can  peep  out  his 
head,  but  I  am  thrust  upon  it :  Well,- 1  cannot  last  for 
ever :  But  it  was  always  yet  the  trick  of  our  English  na- 
tion, if  they  have  a  good  thing,  to  make  it  too  common. 
If  you  will  needs  say,  I  am  an  old  man,  you  should  give 
me  rest.  I  would  to  God,  my  name  were  not  so  terrible 
to  the  enemy  as  it  is.  I  were  better  to  be  eaten  to  death 
with  rust,  than  to  be  scoured  to  nothing  with  perpetual 
motion. 

CA.  Just.  Well,  be  honest,  be  honest ;  And  God  bless 
your  expedition ! 

FaL  Will  your  lordship  lend  me*  a  thousand  pound,  to 
furnish  me  forth  ? 

CA.  Just.  Not  a  penny,  not  a  penny ;  you  are  too  im- 
patient to  bear  crosses.*  Fare  you  well :  Commend  me  to 
my  cousin  Westmoreland. 

[Exeunt  Chief  Justice  and  Attendant. 

Fal.  If  I  do,  fillip  me  with  a  three-man  beetle/ — A  man 

' tpU  whit$  again,1  To  tpit  white  is  the  consequence  of  inwaid  heat, 

from  thi^  stomach's  being  inflamed  with  tiqnor. — Steevbns. 

•  • •  you  are  too  impatient  to  bear  crosses.]  A  quibble  seems  here  intended. 

Fabtaff  had  juit  asked  his  lordship  to  lend  him  a  thomand  pound,  and  he  teUs 
him  in  return  that  he  is  not  to  be  entrusted  with  money.  A  crou  is  a  coin  to 
called,  because  stamped  with  a  cross. — Stbetens.  « 

' filUp  me  with  a  three-man  beetle, — ]  A  diversion  common  with  the  bojs 

in  Warwickshire  and  the  adjoining  counties,  on  finding  a  toad,  is  to  lay  a  board 
about  two  or  three  feet  long  at  right  angles,  over  a  stick  of  about  two  or  three 
inches  in  diameter.  Then  placing  Uie  toad  on  the  end  of  the  board  which  touches 
the  ground,  the  other  end  is  struck  with  a  bat  or  large  stick,  which  throws  the 
creature  fort)r  or  fif^  feet  perpendicular  from  the  earth,  and  its  return  in 
general  kills  it.  ThiMiBcttUBd  JilUpiMgthetoad. — A  thre^^mmbettle,  im  tat  im- 
plement  used  for  driving  piles;  it  is  made  of  a  log  of  wood  alxNit  eighteen  or 
twenty  inches  diameter,  and  fourteen  or  fifteen  inches  thick,  with  one  short 
and  two  long  handles.    A  man  at  each  of  the  long  handles  manages  the  ^1 
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can  no  more  separate  age  and  covetoasness^  than,  he  oan 
part  young  limbs  and  lechery :  but  the  gout  galls  the  one, 
and  the  pox  pinches  the  other ;  and  so  both  the  degrees 
prevent*  my  curses. — Boy ! 

Page.  Sir?        ' 

FaL  What  money  is  in  my  purse? 

Page.  Seven  groats  and  two-pence. 

Fed.  I  can  get  no  remedy  against  this  consumption  of 
the  purse :  borrowing  only  lingers  and  lingera  it  out,  but 
the  disease  is  incurable. — Go  bear  this  letter  to  my  lord 
of  Lancaster ;  this  to  the  prince ;  this  to  the  earl  of  West- 
moreland ;  and  this  to  old  mistress  Ursula,  whom  I  have 
weekly  sworn  to  marry  since  I  perceived  the  first  white 
hair  on  my  chin :  About  itf  you  know  where  to  find  me. 
[Exit  Page.]  A  pox  of  this  gout !  or,  a  gout  of  this  pox ! 
for  the  one,  or  the  other,  plays  the  rogue  with  my  great 
toe.  It  is  no  matter,  if  I  do  halt ;  I  have  the  wars  for 
my  colour,  and  my  pension  shall  seem  the  more  reasona- 
ble :  a  good  wit  will  make  use  of  any  thing ;  I  will  turn 
diseases  to  commodity.*  [JEIrt^. 

SCENE  III. 

York.     A  Room  in  the  Archbishop's  Palace, 

Enter  the  Archbishop    of  York,  the  Lords  Hastings, 

Mowbray,  and  Bardolph. 

Arch.  Thus  have  you  heard  our  cause,  and  known  our 
And,  my  most  noble  friends,  I  pray  you  all,         [means ; 
Speak  plainly  your  opinions  of  our  hopes : — 
And  first,  lord  marshal,  what  say  you  to  it  ? 

Mowb.  I  well  allow  the  occasion  of  our  arms ; 
But  gladly  would  be  better  satisfied. 
How,  in  our  means,  we  should  advance  ourselves 
To  look  with  forehead  bold  and  big  enough 
Upon  the  power  and  puissance  of  the  king. 

of  the  beetle,  and  a  third  man,  by  the  short  handle,  assiBta  in  raising  it  to 
■tzike  the  blow.    Snch  an  implement  was,  without  doubt,  very  suitable  for 
fitkpmg  §o  oorpalent  a  being  as  Fabtaff. — Stsitens. 
*  ■         '  prtomt] — ^means,  in  this  place,  to  antieipate. 
«  —  emnmodity^']  i.  e.  Profit,  tetf'interut. 


) 
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Host,  Our  present  musters  grow  upon  tbe  file 
To  five  and  twenty  thousand  men  of  choice ; 
And  our  supplies  live  largely  in  the  hope 
Of  great  Northumberland,  whose  bosom  bums 
With  an  incensed  fire  of  injuries. 

Bard.  The  question  then,  lord  Hastings,  standeth  thus  ; 
Whether  our  present  five  and  twenty  thousand 
May  hold  up  head  without  Northumberland. 

Hast.  With  him,  we  may. 

Bard.  Ay,  marry,  there's  the  point ; 

But  if  without  him  we  be  thought  too  feeble. 
My  judgment  is,  we  should  not  step  too  far 
Till  we  had  his  assistance  by  the  hand : 
For,  in  a  theme  so  bloody-fac'd  as  this. 
Conjecture,  expectation,  and  surmise 
Of  aids  uncertain,  shoidd  not  be  admitted. 

Arch.  Tis  very  true,  lord  Bardolph ;  for,  indeed,. 
It  was  young  Hotspur's  case  at  Shrewsbury. 

Bard.  It  was,  my  lord;  who  lin'd^  himself  with  hope^ 
Eating  the  air  on  promise  of  supply. 
Flattering  himself  with  project  of  a  power 
Much  smaller  than  the  smidlest  of  his  thoughts :' 
And  so,  with  great  imagination. 
Proper  to  madmen,  led  his  powers  to  death, 
And,  winking,  leap'd  into  destruction. 

Hast.  But,  by  your  leave,  it  never  yet  did  hurt. 
To  lay  down  likeUhoods,  and  forms  of  hope. 

Bard.  Yes,  in  this  present  quality  of  war  ;^ — 
Indeed  the  instant  action,  (a  cause  on  foot,) 
Lives  so  in  hope,  as  in  an  early  spring 
We  see  the  appearing  buds ;  which,  to  prove  fruit, 
Hope  gives  not  so  much  warrant,  as  despair. 
That  frosts  will  bite  them.    When  we  mean  to  build, 

9 iw'ii— ]  That  is,  ttnnglhmud,  doubUd. 

*  Much  maUer  than  ^smalUi^']  L  e.  Which  toned  oat  to  be  mach  smaller. 

^MufORATE. 

*  YUfinihitpntentquaUtyofwQir; — ]  The  original  reading  of  this  passage  is: 

Yei,  if  thit  pntint  quality  cf  war ; — 
Jndmi  the  inttarU  aetUm,  (a  eaun  an  foot,) 
Liva  to  in  hopt,  &c. 

This  passage  is  by  aU  allowed  to  be  corrupt    The  emendation  in  the  text  is 

made  by  vi.  Johnson. 
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We  first  survey  the  plot,  then  draw  the  model ; 

And  when  we  see  the  figure  of  the  house. 

Then  must  we  rate  the  cost  of  the  erection  : 

Which  if  we  find  outweighs  ability. 

What  do  we  then,  but  draw  anew  the  model 

In  fewer  offices ;  or,  at  least,  desist 

To  build  at  all  ?  Much  more,  in  this  great  work, 

(Which  is,  almost,  to  pluck  a  kingdom  down. 

And  set  another  up,)  should  we  survey 

The  plot  of  situation,  and  the  model ; 

Consent^  upon  a  sure  foundation ; 

Question  surveyors ;  know  our  own  estate. 

How  able  such  a  work  to  undergo. 

To  weigh  against  his  opposite ;  or  else. 

We  fortify  in  paper,  and  in  figures. 

Using  the  names  of  men,  instead  of  men : 

Like  one,  that  draws  the  model  of  a  house 

Beyond  his  power  to  build  it;  who,  half  through. 

Gives  o'er,  and  leaves  his  part-created  cost 

A  naked  subject  to  the  weeping  clouds. 

And  waste  for  churlish  winter's  tyranny. 

Htut.  Grant,  that  our  hopes  (yet  likely  of  fair  birth,) 
Should  be  still-bom,  and  that  we  now  possess'd 
The  utmost  man  of  expectation ; 
I  think,  we  are  a  body  strong  enough. 
Even  as  we  are,  to  equal  with  the  king. 

Bard,  What !  is  the  king  but  five  and  twenty  thousand? 

Hast.  To  us,  no  more;  nay,  not  so  much,  lord  Bardolph. 
For  his  divisions,  as  the  times  do  brawl. 
Are  in  three  heads ;  one  power  against  the  French,*^ 
And  one  against  Glendower ;  perforce,  a  third 
Must  take  up  us :  So  is  the  unfirm  king 
In  three  divided ;  and  his  coffers  sound 
With  hollow  poverty  and  emptiness. 

Arch.    That  he  should  draw  his  several  strengths  to- 
And  come  against  us  in  full  puissance,  [gether, 

Need  not  be  dreaded. 

*  CffMRH— ]  i.  e.  Agrt€. 

e  _^  one  power  againtt  tht  Frtneh,"}  During  this  rebellion  of  Northumber- 
Ittd  and  the  archbishop,  a  French  anny  of  twelve  thousand  men  landed  at 
MiUoid  Haven,  in  Walee^  for  the  aid  of  Owen  Glendower^— tSrisvsNs. 
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Hast.  If  he  should  do  so, 

He  leaves  his  back  unarm'd^  the  French  aud  Welsh 
Baying  him  at  the  heels :  never  fear  that. 

Bard.  Who,  is  it  like,  should  lead  his  forces  hither  ? 

Hast.  The  duke  of  Lancaster/  and  Westmoreland : 
Against  the  Welsh,  himself,  and  Harry  Monmouth : 
But  who  is  substituted  'gainst  the  French, 
I  have  no  certain  notice. 

Arch.  Let  us  on ; 

And  publish  the  occasion  of  our  arms. 
The  commonwealth  is  sick  of  their  own  choice. 
Their  over-greedy  love  hath  surfeited: — 
An  habitation  giddy  and  unsure 
Hath  he,  that  buildeth  on  the  vulgar  heart. 
O  thou  fond  many  !*  with  what  loud  applause 
Didst  thou  beat  heaven  with  bliessing  Bolingbroke, 
Before  he  was  what  thou  would'st  have  him  be  ? 
And  being  now  trimm'd  in  thine  own  desires. 
Thou,  beastly  feeder,  art  so  full  of  him. 
That  thou  provok'st  thyself  to  cast  him  up. 
So,  so,  thou  common  dog,  didst  thou  disgorge 
Thy  glutton  bosom  of  the  royal  Richard ; 
And  now  thou  would'st  eat  thy  dead  vomit  up. 
And  howl'st  to  find  it.    What  trust  is  in  these  times  ? 
They  that,  when  Richard  liv'd,  would  have  him  die. 
Are  now  become  enamour'd  on  his  grave : 
Thou,  that  threw'st  dust  upon  his  goodly  head. 
When  through  proud  London  he  came  sighing  on 
After  the  admired  heels  of  Bolingbroke, 
Cry'st  now,  O  earth,  yield  us  that  king  again, 
And  take  thou  this !  O  thoughts  of  men  accurst ! 
Past,  and  to  come,  seem  best ;  things  present,  worst. 

Mowb.  Shall  we  go  draw  our  numbers,  and  aet  on  ? 

Hast*  We  are  time's  subjects,  and  time  bids  be  gone. 

[Exeunt. 

<*  Tfu  duh4  (f  Lancoiter  J  This  is  an  anachroninn.  Prince  John  of  Lancas- 
ter was  not  created  a  duke  till  the  second  year  of  bis  brother,  Kine  Henrv  tb* 
Fifth.— Malone,  »  J 

« ifMNt//]  From  the  French  wm^nvt^  a  multitude. — Dooc£. 
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ACT  II. 

Scene  I. — London.     A  Street. 

Enter  Hostess ;  Fang«  and  his  Boy,  with  her;  and 

SvAUE/blhwing. 

Host.  Master  Fang«  have  you  entered  the  action  ? 

Fang.  It  is  entered. 

Host.  Where  is  your  yeoman  V  Is  it  a  lusty  yeoman  ? 
will  a'  stand  to't  ? 

Fang.  Sirrah^  where's  Snare ! 

Host.  O  lord,  ay :  good  master  Snare. 

Snare.  Here,  here. 

Fang.  Snare,  we  must  arrest  sir  John  FalstafF. 

Host.  Yea,  good  master  Snare;  I  have  entered  him 
and  all. 

Snare.  It  may  chance  cost  some  of  us  our  lives,  for  he 
will  stab. 

Host,  Alas  the  day !  take  heed  of  him  y  he  stabbed  me 
in  mine  own  house,  and  that  most  beastly :  in  good  faith, 
a'  cares  not  what  mischief  he  doth,  if  his  weapon  be  out : 
he  will  foin  like  any  devil ;  he  will  spare  neither  man, 
woman,  nor  child. 

Fang.  If  I  can  close  with  him,  I  care  not  for  his 
thrust. 

Host.  No,  nor  I  neither :  I'll  be  at  your  elbow. 

Fang.  An  I  but  fist  him  once ;  an  a'  come  but  within 
my  vice  ;* — 

Host.  I  am  undone  by  his  going ;  I  warrant  you,  he's 
an  infinitive  thing  upon  my  score  : — Good  master  Fang, 
hold  him  sure ; — good  master  Snare,  let  him  not  'scape.  He 
comes  continuantly  to  Pie-comer,  (saving  your  manhoods,) 
to  buy  a  saddle ;  and  he's  indited  to  dinner  to  the  lubbar's 
liead**  in  Lumbert-street,to  master  Smooth's  the  silkman: 

'  Whan  it  your  yeoman?]    A  bailifTs  follower  was,  ia  ooz  author's  time, 
ottOed  a  Serjeant's  yeoman, — -Malonb. 

f vice ; — ]  i.  e.  Grasp ;  a  metaphor  taken  from  a  smith's  Tice*    There ' 

is  another  reading  in  the  old  edition,  vicis.-— Pops. 

^  — »-  hibbair^t  head — ]  This  is,  I  suppose,  a  colloquial  comiptioa  of  the  lib- 
baid*s  bead. — Johnsov 
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I  pray  ye,  since  my  exion  is  entered,  and  my  case  so  openly 
known  to  the  world,  let  him  be  brought  in  to  his  answer. 
A  hundred  mark  is  a  long  one'  for  a  poor  lone  woman  to 
bear:  and  I  have  borne,  and  borne,  and  borne;  and  have 
been  fubbed  off,  and  fubbed  off,  and  fubbed  off,  from  this 
day  to  that  day,  that  it  is  a  shame  to  be  thought  on. 
There  is  no  honesty  in  such  dealing;  unless  a  woman 
should  be  made  an  ass,  and  a  beast,  to  bear  every  knave's 
wrong. 

Enter  Sir  John  Falstaff,  Page,  and  Bardolph. 

Yonder  he  comes  ;  and  that  arrant  malmsey-nose  knave, 
Bardolph,  with  him.  Do  your  offices,  do  your  offices, 
master  Fang,  and  master  Snare ;  do  me,  do  me,  do  me 
your  offices. 

FaL  How  now?  whose  mare's  dead?  what's  the  matter? 

Fang.  Sir  John,  I  arrest  you  at  the  suit  of  mistress 
Quickly. 

FaL  Away,  varlets ! — Draw,  Bardolph ;  cut  me  off  the 
villain's  head :  throw  the  quean  in  the  channel. 

Host.  Throw  me  in  the  channel  ?  I'll  throw  thee  in  the 
channel.  Wilt  thou?  wilt  thou?  thou  bastardly  rogue ! — 
Murder,  murder !  O  thou  honeysuckle  villain !  wilt  thou 
kill  God's  officers,  and  the  king's  ?  O  thou  hctaey-seed 
rogue  !^  thou  art  a  honey-seed ;  a  man  queller,'  and  a  wo- 
man queller. 

FaL  Keep  them  off,  Bardolph. 

Fang.  A  rescue !  a  rescue  ! 

Host.  Good  people,  bring  a  rescue  or  two. — Thou  wo't, 
wo't  thou  ?  thou  wo't,  wo't  thou  ?  do,  do,  thou  rogue !  do, 
thou  hemp-seed ! 

Fal.  Away,  you  scullion !  you  rampallian !  you  fustila- 
rian !""  I'll  tickle  your  catastrophe. 

'  A  hundrtd  mark  is  a  long  om — ]  i.  e.  A  Umg  mark  or  score.  I  have  lestored 
the  reading  of  the  old  copies.  Mr.  Theobald  and  all  the  modem  editors  read 
Uwn,    A  handled  marks  is  sixty-six  pounds  thirteen  shillings  and  four  pence. 

k hontif'SMhU  viUainl — honty-ited  rogut! — ]  The  Isoidlady's  cormptioii 

of  homicidal  and  homiciHt, — ^Thsobald. 

* man  quolkr,']  i.  e.  A  mimisrsr. 

"> ramjMUian,futtHanan  f]  Cant  terms  of  abuse ; — rampallian ,  firom  ram^ 

an  impudent  womaa  \fuit\Uman,  ftamfu^y. 
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Enter  the  Lord  Chief  Justice^  attended. 

Ch.  Just.  What's  the  matter?  keep  the  peace  here>  ho ! 

Host.  Good  my  lord,  be  good  to  me !  I  beseech  you, 
stand  to  me ! 
.  Ch.  Just.  How  now,  sir  John  ?   what,  are  you  brawling 

here? 
Doth  this  become  your  place,  your  time,  and  business  ? 
You  should  have  been  on  your  way  to  York. — 
Stand  fixmi  him,  fellow ;  Wherefore  hang'st  thou  on  him? 

Host.  O  my  most  worshipful  lord,  an't  please  your  grace, 
I  am  a  poor  widow  of  Eastcbeap,  and  he  is  arrested  at  my 
suit. 

Ch.  Just.  For  what  sum? 

Host.  It  is  more  than  for  some,  my  lord ;  it  is  for  all, 
all  I  have ;  he  hath  eaten  me  out  of  house  and  home ;  he 
hath  put  all  my  substance  into  that  fat  belly  of  his : — ^but 
I  will  have  some  of  it  out  again,  or  111  ride  thee  o'nights, 
like  the  mare.  * 

Eal.  I  think,  I  am  as  like  to  ride  the  mare,  if  I  have  any 
vantage  of  ground  to  get  up. 

Ck.  Just.  How  comes  this,  sir  John  ?  Fye !  what  man 
of  good  temper  would  endure  this  tempest  of  exclamation? 
Are  you  not  ashamed,  to  enforce  a  poor  widow  to  so  rough 
a  course  to  come  by  her  own  ? 

Fal.  What  is  the  gross  sum  that  I  owe  thee  ? 

Host.  Marry,  if  thou  wert  an  honest  man,  thyself  and 
the  money  too.  Thou  didst  swear  to  me  upon  a  parcel- 
gilt  goblet,°  sitting  in  my  Dolphin-chamber,  at  the  round 
table,  by  a  sea-coal  fire,  upon  Wednesday  in  Whitsun- 
week,  when  the  prince  broke  thy  head  for  liking  his  fa* 
ther  to  a  singing-man  of  Windsor ;  thou  didst  swear  to  me 
then,  as  I  was  washing  thy  wound,  to  marry  me,  and  make 
me  my  lady  thy  wife.  Canst  thou  deny  it?  Did  not  good-^ 
wife  Keech,  the  butcher's  wife/  come  in  then,  and  call  me 

^ pared'gUi  g(^Ut,']  A  parcel-gilt  goblet  is  a  goblet  gilt  only  on  such  parts 

of  it  as  are  eaabotaed. — Stbzvens. 

^ goodwife  Keech,  the  hutcher*t  wife,']  A  keech  is  the  fat  of  an  oz  rolled  up 

by  the  InOcher  into  a  round  lump. — Steevens. 
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gossip  Quickly  ?  coming  in  to  boirow  a  mess  of  vinegar  f 
telling  us,  she  had  a  good  dish  of  prawns ;  whereby  thou 
didst  desire  to  eat  some ;  whereby  I  told  thee,  they  w«re 
ill  for  a  green  wound  ?  And  didst  thou  not,  when  she  was 
gone  down  stairs,  desire  me  to  be  no  more  so  fiuniliarity 
with  such  poor  people ;  saying,  that^re  long  they  should 
call  me  madam?  And  didst  thou  not  kiss  me,  and  bid  me 
fetch  thee  thirty  shillings  ?  I  put  thee  now  to  thy  book- 
oath  ;  deny  it  if  thou  canst. 

Fal.  My  lord,  this  is  a  poor  mad  soul :  and  she  says,  up 
and  down  the  town,  that  her  eldest  son  is  like  you:  she 
hath  been  in  good  case,  and,  the  truth  is,  poverty  hath 
distracted  her.  But  for  thene  foolish  officers,  I  beseech 
you,  I  may  have  redress  against  them. 

CA.  Jtist,  Sir  John,  sir  John,  I  am  well  acquainted  with 
your  manner  of  wrenching  the  true  cause  the  false  way. 
It  is  not  a  confident  brow,  nor  the  throng  of  words  that 
come  with  such  more  than  impudent  sauciness  from  you, 
can  thirst  me  from  a  level  consideration ;  you  have,  as  it 
appears  to  me,  practised  upon  the  easy-yielding  spirit  oi 
this  woman,  and  made  her  serve  your  uses  both  in  purse 
and  person. 

Host.  Yea,  in  troth,  my  lord. 

CA.  Just.  Pr'ythee,  peace : — Pay  her  the  debt  you  ow€ 
her,  and  unpay  the  villainy  you  have  done  vnth  her ;  the 
one  you  may  do  with  the  sterling  money,  and  the  othei 
with  current  repentance. 

Fal.  My  lord,  I  will  not  undergo  this  sneap"*  without 
teply.  You  call  honourable  boldness,  impudent  sauci- 
ness :  if  a  man  will  make  court'sy,  and  say  nothing,  he  h 
virtuous  :  No,  my  lord,  my  humble  duty  remembered,  1 
will  not  be  your  suitor ;  I  say  to  you,  I  do  desire  deliver 
ance  from  these  officers,  being  upon  hasty  employment  in 
the  king's  affairs. 

CA.  Just.  You  speak  as  having  power  to  do  wrong :  but 


•  •••"  ff  vinegar ;]  Jtf#fs  seems  to  haTe  been  the  common  tenn  for  i 
portion  of  any  thina  '   ' 
*?««ip— ]  i.  e.  RtM 


•mall  proportion  of  any  thinff  belonging  to  the  kitchen.— SriEVkNS. 

HkeoTcMi, 
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answer  in  the  effect  of  your  reputation/  and  satisfy  the 
poor  woman. 

Fal.  Come  hither,  hostess.  [Taking  her  iuide. 

Enter  Gowbr. 

CA.  Just.  Now,  master  Gower :  What  news  ? 

Gow.  The  king,  my  lord,  and  Harry  prince  of  Wales 
Are  near  at  hand :  the  rest  the  paper  tells. 

Fal.  As  I  am  a  gentleman: 

Host.  Nay,  you  said  so  before.  ' 

jFo/.  As  I  am  a  gentleman ; Come,  no  more  words 

of  it. 

Host.  By  this  heavenly  ground  I  tread  on,  I  must  be 
(Sun  to  pawn  both  my  plate,  and  the  tapestry  of  my  din* 
ing-chambers. 

Fal.  Glasses,  glasses,  is  the  only  drinking;  and  for  thy 
vails, — a  pretty  slight  drollery,  or  the  story  of  the  prodi- 
gal, or  the  German  hunting  in  water-work,*  is  worth  a 
tliousand  of  these  bed-hangings,  and  these  fly.-bitten  ta- 
pestries. Let  it  be  ten  pound,  if  thou  canst.  Come,  an 
it  were  not  for  thy  humours,  there  is  not  a  better  wench 
in  England.  Go,  wash  thy  face,  and  draw*  thy  action: 
Come,  thou  must  not  be  in  this  humour  with  me ;  dost 
not  know  me  ?  Come,  come,  I  know  thou  wast  set  on  to 
this. 

Host.  Pray  thee,  sir  John,  let  it  be  but  twenty  nobles ; 
i'fiuth  I  am  loath  to  pawn  my  plate,  in  good  earnest,  la. 

Fal.  Let  it  alone ;  111  make  other  shift :  youll  be  a 
&ol  still. 

Host.  Well,  you  shall  have  it,  though  I  pawn  my  gown. 
I  hope,  youll  come  to  supper :  You'll  pay  me  all  together? 

Fal.  Willi  live  ?— Go,  with  her,  with  her;  [to  Bar- 
BOLPH.]  hook  on,  hook  on. 

Host.  Will  you  have  Doll  Tear-sheet  meet  you  at 
Bupper? 


in  ths  effect  of  your  reputation, "]  That  is,  answer  in  a  manner 
■ntible  to  your  character. — J  o  h  n  so  n  . 

• the  German  hunting  in  v^ater-wcrk,']  The  German  hunting  was,  I  suppose, 

Anting  the  wild  boar. — Farmer.  In  vwrer-worlc  means  in  water  colours. — 
Warburton. 

'    ■    ■  draw — ]  i.  e.  Withdraw. 
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FaL  No  more  words ;  let's  have  her. 

{Exeunt  Hostess,  Bardolph,  Offiurt,  and  Pagt. 

Ch.  Just.  I  have  heard  better  news. 

FaL  What's  the  ne^a,  my  good  lord  ? 

Ch,  Just.  Where  lay  the  king  last  night  ? 

Gaw.  At  Basingstoke,  my  lord. 

Fal.  I  hope,  my  lord,  all's  well :  What's  the  news,  my 
lord? 

CA.  Just.  Come  all  his  forces  back  ? 

Gow.  "No  ;  fifteen  hundred  foot,  five  hundred  horse. 
Are  march'd  up  to  my  lord  of  Lancaster, 
Against  Northumberland,  and  the  archbishop. 

FaL  Comes  the  king  back  from  Wales,  my  noble  lord  ? 

Ch.  Just.  You  shall  have  letters  of  me  presently : 
Come,  go  along  with  me,  good  master  Gower. 

FaL  My  lord ! 

Ch.  Just.  What's  the  matter  ? 

FaL  Master  Gower,  shall  I  entreat  you  with  me  to 
dinner? 

Gow.  I  must  wait  upon  my  good  lord  here :  I  thank 
you,  good  sir  John. 

Ch.  Just.  Sir  John,  you  loiter  here  too  long,  being  you 
are  to  take  soldiers  up  in  counties  as  you  go. 

FaL  Will  you  sup  with  me,  master  Gower  ? 

Ch.  Just.  What  foolish  master  taught  you  these  man- 
ners, sir  John  ? 

FaL  Master  Gower,  if  they  become  me  not,  he  was  a 
fool  that  taught  them  me. — ^This  is  the  right  fencing 
grace,  my  lord ;  tap  for  tap,  and  so  part  fair. 

Ch.  Just.  Now  the  Lord  lighten  thee !  thou  art  a  great 
fool.  [Exeunt. 

SCENE  n. 

The  same.     Another  Street, 

EfUer  Prince  Henry  and  Poins. 

P.  Hen.  Trust  me,  I  am  exceedingly  weary. 
Poins.  Is  it  come  to  that?  I  had  thought,  weariness 
durst  not  have  attached  one  of  so  high  blood. 
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P.  Hen.  Taith  it  does  me ;  though  it  discolours  the 
complexion  of  my  greatness  to  acknowledge  it.  Doth  it 
not  show  Tilely  in  me,  to  desire  small  beer? 

Potm.  Why^  a  prince  should  not  be  so  loosely  studied^ 
as  to  remember  so  weak  a  composition. 

P.  Hen,  Belike  then,  my  appetite  was  not  princely  got; 
for,  by  my  troth,  I  do  now  remember  the  poor  creature, 
small  beer.  But  indeed,  these  humble  considerations 
make  me  out  of  love  with  my  greatness.  What  a  dis- 
grace is  it  to  me^  to  remember  thy  name?  or  to  know  thy 
face  to-morrow  ?  or  to  take  note  how  many  pair  of  silk 
stockings  thou  hast;  viz.  these,  and  those  that  were  the 
peach-colour'd  ones?  or  to  bear  the  inventory  of  thy 
shirts ;  as,  one  for  superfluity,  and  one  other  for  use  ? — 
but  that,  the  tennis  court-keeper  knows  better  than  I ;  for 
it  is  a  low  ebb  of  linen  with  thee,  when  thou  keepest  not 
racket  there ;  as  thou  hast  not  done  a  great  while,  be- 
cause die  rest  of  thy  low-countries  have  made  a  shift  to 
eat  up  thy  holland  :■  and  God  knows  whether  those  that 
bawl  oat  the  ruins  of  thy  linen,  sh^l  inherit  his  kingdom: 
but  the  midwives  say,  the  children  are  not  in  the  fault ; 
whereupon  the  world  increases,  and  kindreds  are  mightily 
strengthened. . 

Potm.  How  ill  it  follows,  after  you  have  laboured. so 
bard,  you  should  talk  so  idly  ?   Tell  me,  how  many  good 
yoang  princes  would  do  so,  their  .fathers  being  so  sick  as 
yours  at  this  time  is  ? 
P.  Hen»  Shall  I  tell  thee  one  thing,  Poins? 
Pojfii.  Yes ;  and  let  it  be  an  excellent  good  thing. . 
P.  Hen.  It  shall  serve  among  wits  of  no  higher  breed- 
ing than  thine. 

Poins.  Go  to  ;  I  stand  the  push  of  your  one  thing  that 
yoQ  will  tell. 

P.  Hen.  Why,  I  tell  thee, — it  is  not  meet  that  I  should 
be  sad,  now  my  father  is  sick :  albeit  I  could  tell  to  thee, 

I  _  tat  «p  thy  hoUand :]  i.  e.  He  has  sold  his  shirts  to  jpiovide  for  his 
beUv.  The  qoibble  is  between  holland  and  loW'CourUrie$.  With  these  words 
in  tne  folio  tne  prince's  speech  concludes.  The  passage  that  follows  was 
adopted  by  Pope  from  the  quarto  of  1600.  It  is  unintelligible  and  profane ; 
it  was  Toy  properiy  rejected  oy  the  author,  and  not  wisely  recalled  by  his  late 
sditoiB. 

VOL.  v.  D 
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(aa  to  one  it  pleases  me,  for  fault  of  a  better,  to  caJl  my 
friend,)  I  eoold  be  sad,  and  sad  indeed  too. 

Poins.  Very  hardly,  upon  such  a  subject. 

P.  Hen*  By  this  hand,  thou  think*st  me  as  far  in  the 
devil's  book,  as  thou,  and  Falstaff,  for  obduracy  and  per- 
sistency :  Let  the  end  try  the  mim.  But  I  tell  thee,— 
my  heart  bleeds  inwardly,  that  my  father  is  so  sick :  and 
keeping  such  vile  company  as  thou  art,  hath  in  leaacHi 
taken  from  me  all  ostentation  of  sorrow.' 

Poim.  The  reason  ? 

P.  Hen.  What  would'st  thou  think  of  me,  if  I  should 
weep? 

Poms.  I  would  think  thee  a  most  princely  hypocrite. 

P.  Hen.  It  would  be  every  man's  thought;  and  thov 
art  a  blessed  fellow,  to  think  as  every  man  thinks ;  nevei 
a  man's  thought  in  the  world  keeps  the  road^way  bettei 
than  thine :  every  man  would  think  me  an  hypocrite  in- 
deed. And  what  accites^  your  most  worshipM  thooghtj 
to  think  so? 

Pains.  Why,  because  you  have  been  so  lewd,  and  so 
much  engraffed  to  Falstaff. 

P.  Hen.  And  to  thee. 

Poins.  By  this  light,  I  am  well  spoken  of,  I  can  hear  it 
with  my  own  ears :  the  worst  that  they  can  say  of  me  is, 
that  I  am  a  second  brother,  and  that  I  am  a  proper  fellow 
ef  my  hands  ;•  and  those  two  things,  I  confess,  I  cannot 
help.     By  the  mass,  here  comes  Bardolph. 

P.  Hen.  And  the  boy  that  I  gave  Falstaff:  he  1^  him 
from  me  christian :  and  look,  if  the  fat  villain  have  not 
transformed  him  ape. 

Enter  Baedolph  and  Page. 

Bard.  'Save  your  grace ! 
P.  Hen.  And  yours,  most  noble  Bardolph  ! 
Bard.  Come,  you  virtuous  ass,  [to  the  Page,]  you  bash- 
ful fool,  must  you  be  blushing?   wherefore  blush  you 

s  -.—  aU  ottentatioii  rf  tonow.']  (ktentatian  ii  here  not  boaitfol  ihow,  bot 
iiBiply  fthow« — JoBiiisov. 

f aetiim — ^1  i.  «.  InttigaUt, 

I  .^^^^ynptrfimw  efmy  hmuU ;]  i.  e.  A  haadtome  fcUow  for  my  lise. 
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now?  What  a  maidenly  man  at  arms  are. you  become?  la 
it  such  a  matter,  to  get  a  pottlepot's^  maiden-head  ? 

Page.  He  called  me  even  now,  my  lord,  through  a  red 
lattice,*^  and  I  could  discern  no  part  of  his  fietce  from  the 
window  \  at  last,  I  spied  his  eyes ;  and,  methought,  he 
had  made  two  holes  in  the  ale-wife's  new  petticoat,  and 
peqped  through. 

Pn  Hen.  Hath  not  the  boy  profited? 

Bard*  Away,  you  whoreson  upright  rabbit,  away  ! 

Page.  Away,  you  rascally  Althea's  dream,  away ! 

P.  Hen.  Instruct  us,  boy :  What  dream,  boy? 

Page.  Marry,  my  lord,  Althea  dreamed  she  was  deli- 
vered of  a  fire-brand;®  and  therefore  I  call  him  her  dream. 

P.  Hen.  A  crown's  worth  of  good  interpretation,* — 
Thore  it  is,  boy.  [Gives  him  money. 

Point.  O,  that  this  good  blossom  could  be  kept  from 
cankers  ! — ^Well,  there  is  sixpence  to  preserve  thee. 

Bard.  An  you  do  not  make  him  be  hanged  among  you, 
the  gallows  shall  have  wrong. 

P.  Hen.  And  bow  doth  thy  master,  Bardolph  ? 

Batd.  Well,  my  lord.  He  heard  of  your  grace's  com- 
ing to  town ;  there's  a  letter  for  you. 

PoinM.  Delivered  with  good  respect. — And  how  doth 
the  martlemas,  your  master  ?'' 

Bardn  In  bodily  health,  sir. 

Pm$u.  Marry,  die  immortal  part  needs  a  physician:  but 
that  moves  not  him ;  though  that  be  sick,  it  dies  not. 

p.  Hen.  I  do  allow  this  wen*  to  be  as  familiar  with  me 
98  my  dog :  and  he  holds  his  place ;  for  look  you,  how  he 
writes. 

Poins.  [reads.']  John   FalstafiT,  knight, Every  man 

must  know  that,  as  oft  as  he  has  occasion  to  name  him- 
self.   Even  like  those  that  are  kin  to  the  king ;  for  they 

ft  .....  jfottU'pot — ]  i.  e.  A  po^  lioldiBg  t^pifttle  or  two  quarts.  The  page  ap- 
pean  to  be  ariiamed  of  haTing  been  diicoTered  at  an  ale-houie. 

k..— ^through  a  rtd  lattia^  i.  e.  Tmm  an  ale-botue  window. 

« Altkta  dreamed,  &c1  Sbakipeare  is  here  mistaken  in  bis  mythology, 

aid  baa  coofoanded  Althea's  fire-brand  with  Hecuba's.  The  fire-brandof 
Al^ea  was  real :  but  Heciiba,  when  she  was  big  with  Paris,  dreamed  that  she 
waa  deliTered  of  a  fire-brand  that  consumed  the  kingdom.— Johnson. 

4  ^.-.-^  ike  martlemasy  yeur  muter  f]  That  is,  the  autumn,  or  rather  the  lat- 
ter spring.    The  old  fellow  with  juTenile  passions. — Johnson. 

• ....—  ikii  «fi»— ]  i.  e.  This  swoln  excrescence  of  a  manr — Jounsom. 

d2 
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never  prick  their  finger,  bat  they  say.  There  %$  some  of  the 
king's  blood  spilt:  How  comes  thatf  says  he,  that  takes 
upon  him  not  to  conceive :  the  answer  is  as  ready  as  a 
borrower's  cap  ;'  I  am  the  king's  poor  cousin,  sir. 

P.  Hen.  Nay,  tliey  will  be  kin  to  us,  or  they  will  fetch 
it  from  Japhet.     But  the  letter: — 

Poins.  Sir  John  Falstaff,  knight  to  the  son  of  the  king, 
nearest  his  father,  Harry,  prince  of  Wales,  greeting. — ^Why, 
this  is  a  certificate. 

P.  Hen.  Peace !  ♦ 

Poins.  J  mil  imitate  the  honourable  Roman  in  bremty:^ 
— he  sure  means  brevity  in  breath ;  shortwinded. — I  com" 
mend  me  to  thee,  I  commend  thee,  and  Heave  thee.  Be  not 
too  familiar  with  Poins  :ybr  he  misuses  thy  favours  so  much, 
that  he  swears  thou  art  to  marry  his  sister  Nell.  Repent a^ 
idle  times  as  thou  may'st,  and  so  farewell. 

Thine,  by  yea  and  no,  (which  is  as 
much  as  to  say,  as  thou  usest  Mm,) 
Jack  V9X^t6LS,withmy  fandUars: 
John,  with  my  brothers  and  sisters: 
and  sir  John  with  all  Europe. 
My  lord,  I  will  steep  this  letter  in  sack,  and  make  him 
eat  it. 

P.  Hen.  That's  to  make  him  eat  twenty  of  his  words. 
But  do  you  use  me  thus,  Ned?  must  I  marry  your  sister? 

Poins.  May  the  wench  have  no  worse  fortune  !  but  I 
never  said  so. 

P.  Hen.  Well,  thus  we  play  the  fools  with  the  time ; 
and  the  spirits  of  the  wise  sit  in  thc'douds,  and  mock  us. 
— Is  your  master  here  in  London  ? 

Bard.  Yes,  my  lord. 

P.  Hen.  Where  sups  he?  doth  the  old  boar  feed  in  the 
old  frank  ?»> 

t  — >  th§  amwtr  ti  of  ready  a$  a  borrower's  cap ;]  A  man  Uiat  goes  to  .bor- 
row money*  is  of  all  others  the  most  complaisant ;  his  cap  is  always  at  hand. 
— WABBvmTow.    The  old  copy  reads  borrowed  cap. 

ff  1  wiU  imiUUe  the  honourable  Roman  in  brevity;]  I  suppose  by  the  hmiaurm- 
hU  Reman  is  intended  Jnlius  Casar,  whose  vem,  vidi,  viei,  seems  to  be  alluded 
to  in  the  begmning  of  the  letter.  /  commend  me  to  thee,  I  commend  t/t«t»  and  I 
leave  thee.    The  yery  words  of  CasAr  are  afterwards  quoted  by  FalstaiF. — 

HllTB. 

h  ^^^ frank  f]  1,9.  Sty. 
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Bard.  At  the  old  place,  my  lord  ;  in  Eastcheap. 

P.  Hen.  What  company  ? 

Page.  Ephesians,'  my  lord  ;  of  the  old  church. 

P.  Hen.  Sup  any  women  with  him  ? 

Page.  None,  my  lord,  but  old  mistress  Quickly,  and 
mistress  Doll  Tear-sheet. 

P.  Hen.  What  pagan^  may  that  be  ? 

Page.  A  proper  gentlewoman,  sir,  and  a  kinswoman  of 
my  master's. 

P.  Hen.  Even  such  kin,  as  the  parish  heifers  are  to  the 
town-bull. — Shall  we  steal  upon  them,  Ned,  at  supper? 

Poins.  I  am  your  shadow,  my  lord  ;  I'll  follow  you. 

P.  Hen.  Sirrah,  you  boy, — and  Bardolph  : — no  word  to 
your  master,  that  I  am  yet  come  to  town :  There's  for 
your  silence. 

Bard.  I  have  no*  tongue,  sir. 

Page.  And  for  mine,  sir, — I  will  govern  it. 

P.  Hen.  Fare  ye  well;  go.  {^Exeunt  Babdolph  and 
Page.]    This  Doll  Tear-sheet  should  be  some  road. 

Poins.  I  warrant  you,  as  common  as  the  way  between 
Saint  Alban's  and  London. 

P.  Hen.  How  might  we  see  Falstaif  bestow  himself  to- 
night in  his  true  colours,  and  not  ourselves  be  seen  ? 

Poim.  Put  on  two  leather  jerkins,  and  aprons,  and  wait 
upon  him  at  his  table  as  drawers. 

P.  Hen.  From  a  god  to  a  bull?  a  heavy  descension! 
it  was  Jove's  case.  From  a  prince  to  a  prentice  ?  a  low 
transformation !  that  shall  be  mine :  for  in  every  thing, 
the  purpose  must  weigh  with  the  folly.     Follow  me,  Ned. 

[Exeunt. 

'  EphtMrni]  Ephenan  was  a  term  in  the  cant  of  these  times,  of  which  I 
know  not  the  precise  notion,  perhaps  a^toper. — Johnson. 

^ pagan — ]  This  seems  to  have  been  a  cant  term,  implying  irregulazit^ 

cither  of  birth  or  manners. — Steevsni. 
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SCENE  III. 

Warkworth.     Before  the  Castle. 

Enter  Northumberland,  Lady  Northumberland, 

and  Lady  Percy. 

North.  I  pray  thee,  loving  wife,  and  gentle  daughter. 
Give  even  way  unto  my  rough  affairs : 
Put  not  on  you  the  visage  of  the  times. 
And  be,  like  them,  to  Percy  troublesome. 

Lady  N.  I  have  given  over,  I  will  speak  no  more  : 
Do  what  you  will ;  your  wisdom  be  your  guide. 

North.  Alas,  sweet  wife,  my  honour  is  at  pawn; 
And,  but  by  going,  nothing  can  redeem  it. 

Lady  P.  O,  yet,  for  God's  sake,  go  not  to  these  wars ! 
The  time  was,  father,  that  you  broke  your  word. 
When  you  were  more  endear'd  to  it  than  now ; 
When  your  own  Percy,  when  my  heart's  dear  Harry 
Threw  many  a  northward  look,  to  see  his  father 
Bring  up  his  powers  ;  but  he  did  long  in  vain. 
Who  then  persuaded  you  to  stay  at  home? 
There  were  two  honours  lost ;  yours,  and  your  son's. 
For  yours, — may  heavenly  glory  brighten  it ! 
For  his, — it  stuck  upon  him,  as  the  sun 
In  the  grey  vault  of  heaven :  and,  by  his  light. 
Did  all  the  chivalry  of  England  move 
To  do  brave  acts  ;  he  was,  indeed,  the  glass 
Wherein  the  noble  youth  did  dress  themselves. 
He  had  no  legs,  that  practis'd  not  his  gait : 
And  speaking  thick,  which  nature  made  his  blemish. 
Became  the  accents  of  the  valiant; 
For  those  that  could  speak  low,  and  tardily. 
Would  turn  their  own  perfection  to  abuse. 
To  seem  like  him :  So  that,  in  speech,  in  gait. 
In  diet,  in  affections  of  delight. 
In  military  rules,  humours  of  blood. 
He  was  the  mark  and  glass,  copy  and  book. 
That  fashion'd  others.    And  him, — O  wondrous  him  I 
O  miracle  of  men ! — him  did  you  leave. 
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<Second  to  none,  unseconded  by  you,) 
To  look  upon  the  hideous  god  of  wtur 
In  disadvantage ;  to  abide  a  field, 
"Where  nothing  but  the  sound  of  Hotspur's  name 
Did  seem  defensible  i'-hso  you  left  him : 
Never,  O  never,  do  his  ghost  the  wrong. 
To  hold  your  honour  more  precise  and  nice 
With  others,  than  with  him;  let  them  alone; 
The  marshal,  and  the  archbishop,  are  strong : 
Had  my  sweet  Harry  had  but  half  their  numbers. 
To-day  might  I,  hanging  on  Hotspur's  neck. 
Have  talk'd  of  Monmouth's  grave. 

North.  Beshrew  your  heart. 

Fair  daughter !  you  do  draw  my  spirits  from  me. 
With  new  lamenting  ancient  oversights. 
Bui  I  must  go,  and  meet  with  danger  there ; 
Or  it  will  seek  me  in  another  place. 
And  find  me  worse  provided. 

Lady  N.  O,  fly  to  Scotland, 

Till  that  the  nobles,  and  the  armed  commons. 
Have  of  their  puissance  made  a  little  taste. 

Lady  P.  If  they  get  ground  and  vantage  of  the  king. 
Then  join  you  with  them,  like  a  rib  of  steel. 
To  msJce  strength  stronger ;  but,  for  all  our  loves, 
IPirst  let  them  try  themselves :  So  did  your  son ; 
He  was  so  suffered ;  so  came  I  a  widow ; 
And  never  shall  have  length  of  life  enough. 
To  rain  upon  remembrance"*  with  mine  eyes. 
That  it  may  grow  and  sprout  as  high  as  heaven. 
For  recordation  to  my  noble  husband. 

North.  Come,  come,  go  in  with  me :  'tis  with  my  mind. 
As  with  the  tide  swell'd  up  unto  its  height. 
That  makes  a  still-stand,  running  neither  way. 
Fain  would  I  go  to  meet  the  archbishop. 
But  many  thousand  reasons  hold  me  back  : 


1  Did  item  defensible :— 1  DrfermbU  does  not  in  this  place  mean  eapabU  if 
^moi,  bvt  \mcrvng  Urentth,  fumiihing  ths  meant  ef  defence ; — ^the  pastiTe  for 
tlie  active  participle. — Malone. 

■ rmnemlmmce — ]  The  allusion  is  to  the  plant  rvtewtary,  the  symbol  of 

rmembnmee,  and  used  at  funerals  and  weddings. 
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I  will  resolve  for  Scotland ;  there  am  I, 

Till  time  and  vantage  crave  my  company.  [Exeunt. 


SCENE  IV. 

London.     A  Room  in  the  Boar's  Head  Tavern,  in 

Eastcheap. 

Enter  Two  Drawers. 

1  Draw.  What  the  devil  hast  thou  brought  there? 
apple- Johns  ?  thou  know'st^  sir  John  cannot  endure  an 
apple- John. 

2  Draw.  Mass«  thou  sayest  true :  The  prince  once  set 
a  dish  of  apple-Johns  before  him«  and  told  him,  there 
were  five  more  sir  Johns :  and,  putting  off  his  hat,  said, 
I  will  now  take  my  leave  of  these  six  dry,  round,  old,  wi' 
thered  knightsJ^  It  angered  him  to  the  heart :  but  he  hath 
forgot  that. 

1  Draw.  Why  then,  cover,  and  set  them  down :  And 
see  if  thou  canst  find  out  Sneak's  noise ;''  mistress  Tear- 
sheet  would  fain  hear  some  musick.  Despatch : — ^The 
room  where  they  supped,  is  too  hot;  they'll  come  in 
straight. 

2  Draw.  Sirrah,  here  will  be  the  prince,  and  master 
Poins  anon :  and  they  will  put  on  two  of  our  jerkins,  and 
aprons ;  and  sir  John  must  not  know  of  it :  Bardolph  hath 
brought  word. 

1  Draw.  By  the  mass,  here  will  be  old  utis:*"  It  will  be 
an  excellent  stratagem. 

2  Draw.  I'll  see,  if  I  can  find  out  Sneak.  [Exit. 

Enter  Hostess  and  Doll  Teab-sheet. 

Host.  I'faith,  sweet  heart,  methinks  now  you  are  in  an 
excellent  good  temperality:  your  pulsidge  beats, as  ex- 

■  «—  old,  withgrtd  knighu.]  The  apple-John  will  keep  two  yean,  but  be- 
comes Terr  wrinkled  and  thrivelled. — Stxbvsns. 

o  — —  Sneak's  noiat ;]  SiMailc  was  a  street  minstrel,  and  therefore  the  drawer 
goes  oat  to  listen  if  he  can  hear  him  in  the  neighbourhood.— Johnson. 

V  ^—  Mtii;] — used  for  fathUy.  UtU  or  utas  from  the  Fr.  kuii,  is  in  its 
original  sense  the  eighth  day  alter  any  festirkl. 
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traordinarily  as  heart  would  desire  ;*  and  your  colour,  I 
i¥arrant  you»  is  as  red  as  any  rose :  But,  i'faith,  you  have 
drunk  too  much  canaries ;  and  that's  a  marvellous  search- 
ing wine,  and  it  perfumes  the  blood  ere  one  can  say, — 
What's  this?  How  do  you  now? 

Dol.  Better  than  I  was.    Hem. 

Host.  Why,  that's  well  said ;  a  good  heart's  worth  gold. 
Look,  here  comes  sir  John. 

Enter  Falstaff,  singing. 

Fal.  When  Arthur  first  in  court"* — Empty  the  Jordan. — 
And  was  a  worthy  king:  [Exit  Drawer.]  How,  now,  mis- 
tress Doll  ? 

Host.  Sick  of  a  calm :'  yea,  good  sooth. 

JFaL  So  is  all  her  sect ;  an  they  be  once  in  a  calm,  they 
are  sick. 

Dol.  You  muddy  rascal,  is  that  all  the  comfort  you 
give  me  ? 

Fal.  You  make  fat  rascals,*  mistress  Doll. 

Dol.  I  make  them !  gluttony  iand  diseases  make  them ; 
I  make  them  not. 

Fal.  If  the  cook  help  to  make  the  gluttony,  you  help  to 
make  the  diseases,  Doll;  we  catch  of  you,  Doll,  we  catch 
of  you  ;  grant  that,  my  poor  virtue,  grant  that. 

Dol.  Ay,  marry ;  our  chains,  and  our  jewels* 

Fal.  Your  brooches,  pearls,  and  owches; — for  to  serve 
bravely,  is  to  come  halting  off,  you  know  :  To  come  off 
the  breach  with  his  pike  bent  bravely,  and  to  surgery 
bravely ;  to  venture  upon  the  charged  chambers*  brave- 

ly: — 

Dol.  Hang  yourself,  you  muddy  conger,  hang  yourself! 

Host.  By  my  troth,  this  is  the  old  fashion ;  you  two 

never  meet,  but  you  fall  to  some  discord :  you  are  both, 

4  Whtm  Arthur  fint  in  court — 1  The  entire  ballad  is  published  in  the  fint 
Tdmne  of  Dr.  Percy's  Betiquet  cfancimt  EngtUh  Poetry.— -Stebvens. 

'  Side  cfa  calm :]  I  suppose  she  means  to  say  tfa  qualm. — Stebtxks. 

* fat  rtueaU,']  Falstaff  alludes  to  a  phrase  of  die  forest    Lean  deer  are 

ca&ed  fttseoi  deer.  He  tells  her  she  calls  him  wrong,  being  fit  he  cannot  be 
a  rBiosl.-*-JoHNSoir. 

* diarged  ehamher$ — ]   To  understand  this  quibble,  it  is  necessary  to 

say,  that  a  ckambtr  signifies  not  only  an  apartment,  but  a  piece  of  ordnance.*— 
Stebybhs. 
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in  good  troth,  as  rheumatick"  as  two  dry  toasts;*  you 
cannot  one  bear  with  another's  confirmities.  What  the 
good-year  !^  one  must  bear^  and  that  must  be  you :  [to 
Doll:]  you  are'  the  weaker  vessel,  as  they  say»  the 
emptier  vessel. 

Dol.  Can  a  weak  empty  vessel  bear  such  a  huge  full 
hogshead  ?  there's  a  whole  merchant's  venture  of  Bour- 
deaux  stuff  in  him ;  you  have  not  seen  a  hulk  better 
stuffed  in  the  hold.^—Come,  V\\  be  friends  with  thee.  Jack : 
thou  art  going  to  the  wars ;  and  whether  I  shall  ever  see 
thee  again,  or  no,  there  is  nobody  cares. 

Re-enter  Drawer. 

Draw,  Sir,  ancient  Pistol's'  beloV,  and  would  speak 
with  you. 

DoL  Hang  him,  swaggering  rascal !  let  him  not  come 
hither:  it  is  the  foul  mouth'dst  rogue  in  England. 

Host.  If  he  swagger,  let  him  not  come  here :  no,  by  my 
faith ;  I  must  live  amongst  my  neighbours  ;  111  no  swag- 
gerers :  I  am  in  good  name  and  fame  with  the  very  best : 
— Shut  the  door ; — there  comes  no  swaggerers  here ;  I  have 
not  lived  all  this  while,  to  have  swaggering  now : — shut 
the  door,  I  pray  you. 

Fal.  Dost  thou  hear,  hostess  ? — 

Host.  Pray  you,  pacify  yourself,  sir  John ;  there  comes 
no  swaggerers  here.* 

FaL  Dost  thou  hear  ?  it  is  mine  ancient. 

Host.  Tilly-fally,  sir  John,  never  tell  me ;  your  ancient 
swaggerer  comes  not  in  my  doors.  I  was  before  master 
Tisick,  the  deputy,  the  other  day ;  and,  as  he  said  to  me, 
— it  was  no  longer  ago  than  Wednesday  last,— NetgAftoMr 
Quickly,  says  he; — master  Dumb,  our  minister,  was  by 

■ rkeumatiek^^  JUmtmatick,  in  the  cant  language  of  the  times,  signified 

capricious,  humoursome.  In  this  sense  it  appears  to  be  used  in  many  odier 
old  plays.«--ST£svBNS. 

s  — —  ai  two  dry  tdoKj;]  Which  cannot  meet  but  they  grate  one  aaocher. — 
JoHVsev. 

7 What  the  good  yoarl]  This  was  a  veiy  common  form  of  exdamatioii. 

s ancient  PittoSh-u  die  same  as  tmign  PittoL    Falstaff  was  captain ; 

PgtOf  lieutenant ;  and  ristdl,  ensign,  or  aneknt. — Johnson. 

t thereeomei  no  swaggerers  hen»']  A  noaggirer  was  a  roaring,  buUyiiig, 

blustering,  fighting  fellow. — Ritson. 
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then ; — Neighbour  QuuMy,  says  he,  recaioe  those  thdt  are 
cieil;  for,  saith  he,  you  are  in  an  HI  name; — now  he  said 
eo,  I  can  tell  whereupon ;  for,  says  he,  you  are  an  homtt 
woman,  a»dweU  thought  on;  therefore  take  heed  what  guetU 

you  receive :  Recdoe,  says  he,  no  swaggering  companions. 

There  comes  none  here ; — ^you  would  bless  you  to  hear  what 
he  said : — ^no,  I'll  no  swaggerers. 

Fal.  He's  no  swaggerer,  hostess ;  a  tame  cheater^b  he  ; 
you  may  stroke  him  as  gently  as  a  puppy  greyhound :  he 
will  not  swagger  with  a  Barbary  hen,  if  her  feathers  turn 
back  in  any  show  of  resistance. — Call  him  up,  drawer. 

Host.  Cheater,  call  you  him  ?  I  will  bar  no  honest  man 
my  house,  nor  no  cheater  :^  But  I  do  not  love  swaggering; 
by  my  troth,  I  am  the  worse,  when  one  says— swagger : 
feel,  masters,  how  I  shake ;  look  you,  I  warrant  you. 

Dot.  So  you  do,  hostess. 

Host,  Doll  yea,  in  very  truth,  do  I,  an  'twere  an  aspen 
leaf:  I  cannot  abide  swaggerers. 

Enter  Pistol,  Bardolph,  and  Page. 

Pist.  'Save  you,  sir  John ! 

FaL  Welcome,  ancient  Pistol. .  Here,  Pistol,  I  chu^ 
you  with  a  cup  of  sack :  do  you  discharge  upon  mine 
hostess. 

Pist.  I  will  discharge  upon  her,  sir  John,  with  two  bul- 
lets. 

FaL  She  is  pistol-proof,  sir;  you  shall  hardly  offend  her. 

Host.  Come,  111  drink  no  proofs,  nor  no  bullets :  I'll 
drink  no  more  than  will  do  me  good,  for  no  man's  plea- 
sure, L 

Pist.  Then  to  you,  mistress  Dorothy ;  I  will  charge  you. 

DoL  Charge  me?  I  scorn  you,  scurvy  companion. 
What!  you  poor,  base,  rascally,  cheating,  lack-linen 
mate!  Away,  you  mouldy  rogue,  away!  I  am  meat  for 
your  master. 

k a  tam^-chiaUr,']  A  eJmaUr  was  not,  ms  many  modem  notes  assert,  a 

mere  gamester,  bat  one  who  played  with  faSae  dice ;  the  name  is  said  to  have 
been  originally  assumed  by  those  gentry  themselyes. — Sm  N  a  res'  Glotiary. 

'  I  wiS  bar  no  homtt  man  my  heuts,  nor  no  dieater :]  Hie  humour  of  this  con- 
sists in  tlie  woman's  mistaking  the  title  of  ehmUr,  Iot  that  office  of  the  ezche- 
qoer  called  an  acheaior,  well  known  te  the  common  people  of  that  time ;  and 
named,  either  corruptly  or  satiiicaSy,  a  cJbsster.— -WAaBumroir. 
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Pist.  I  know  you»  mistress  Dorothy. 

Dol,  Away,  you  cut-purse  rascal !  you  filthy  bung/ 
away  !  by  this  wine.  111  thrust  my  knife  in  your  mouldy 
chaps,  an  you  play  the  saucy  cuttle*  with  me.  Away,  you 
bottle-ale  rascal !  you  basket-hilt  stale  juggler,  you ! — 
Since  when,  I  pray  you,  sir? — What,  with  two  points' on 
your  shoulder  ?  much  !* 

Pist.  I  will  murder  your  ruff  for  this. 

FaL  No  more.  Pistol ;  I  would  not  have  you  go  offJiere: 
discharge  yourself  of  our  company.  Pistol. 

Host.  No,  good  captain  Pistol ;  not  here,  sweet  captain. 

Dol.  Captain!  thou  abominable  damned  cheater,  art 
thou  not  ashamed  to  be  called — captain  ?  If  captains  were 
of  my  mind,  they  would  truncheon  you  out,  for  taking 
their  names  upon  you  before  you  have  earned  them.  You 
a  captain,  you  slave !  for  what?  for  tearing  a  poor  whore's 
ruff  in  a  bawdy-house  ?— ^e  a  captain !  Hang  him,  rogue ! 
He  lives  upon  mouldy  stewed  prunes,  and  dried  cakes.^  A 
captain !  these  villains  will  make  the  word  captain  as  odious 
as  the  word  occupy ;'  which  was  an  excellent  good  word 
before  it  was  ill  sorted :  therefore  captains  had  need  look 
to  it. 

Bard.  Pray  thee,  go  down,  good  ancient. 

Fal.  Hark  thee  hither,  mistress  Doll. 

Pist.  Not  I :  tell  thee  what,  corporal  Bardolph ; — I  could 
tear  her: — FU  be  revenged  on  her. 

Page.  Pray  thee,  go  down. 

Pist.  rU  see  her  damned  first ; — to  Pluto's  damned  lake, 
to  the  infernal  deep,  with  Erebus  and  tortures  vile  also. 
Hold  hook  and  line,  say  I.  Down !  down,  dogs !  down 
faitors  !^  Have  we  not  Hiren  here  ?* 

d hung,"]  A  low-lived  term  of  reproach  for  a  sharper. — Stt  Nabxs* 

CUmary. 

c euttle — ]  Probably  corrupted  from  cutter,  the  old  cant  word  for  a  bally 

or  f  harper. — See  N  a  res'  Ulouary, 

^ with  tm>  pointi — ]  As  a  mark  of  commission. — Johnson. 

ff much  /]  A  common  expression  of  disdain  at  that  time,  of  the  same 

sense  with  that  more  modem  one,  Marry  came  up, — Warburton. 

^ mouldy  etewed  yrunet  and  dried  citfces.]  i.  e.  The  refuse  provision!  of 

brothels. — Stbetens. 

i occupy ;]  "  Maoy»  oat  of  their  own  obscene'apprehensions,  refbae  pro- 
per and  fit  words ;  as,  (tceupy,  nature,"  &c. — Bbn  Jonson's  Dieeevtriet, 

k faitori!]  i.  e.  TnMtorj,  roitalt, 

' liiren — ]  A  cant  word  for  a  harloi. 
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Host.  Qood  captain  Peesel^  be  quiet ;  it  is  very  late« 
i'faith :  I  beseek  you  now,  aggravate  your  choler. 

Pist.  These  be  good  humours^  indeed!    Shall  pack- 
horses. 
And  hollow  pamper'd  jades  of  Asia,"^ 
Which  cannot  go  but  thirty  miles  a  day. 
Compare  with  CsBsars,  and  with  Cannibals," 
And  Trojan  Greeks  ?  nay,  rather  damn  them  with 
King  Cerberus ;  and  let  the  welkin  roar. 
Shall  we  fall  foul  for  toys  ? 

Hosi.  By  my  troth,  captain,  these  are  very  bitter  words. 

Bard.  Be  gone,  good  ancient ;  this  will  grow  to  a  brawl 
anon. 

Pist.  Die  men,  like  dogs ;  give  crowns  like  pins ; 
Have  we  not  Hiren  here  ? 

Host*  O*  my  word,  captain;  there's  none  such  here. 
What  the  good-year !  do  you  think,  I  would  deny  her  ?  for 
God's  sake,  be  quiet.  \ 

Pist.  Then,  feed  and  be  fat,  my  fair  Calipolis :" 
Come,  give's  some  sack. 

Sifortuna  me  tormenta,  sperato  me  contentaJ^ — 
Fear  we  broadsides?  no,  let  the  fiend  give  fire : 
Give  me  some  sack ; — and,  sweetheart,  lie  thou  there. 

ILatfing  down  his  svjord. 
Come  we  to  full  points  here  ;<i  and  are  et  ceteras  nothing  ? 

Fal.  Pistol,  I  would  be  quiet. 

Pist.  Sweet  knight,  kiss  thy  neif:'  What!  we  have  seen 
the  seven  stars. 

■  And  koUow  pamper^djadti  of  Ana,']  These  lines  are  in  part  a  quotation  from 
Mailow'a  Tamborlaine.  Thej  are  addressed  by  the  hero  of  the  play  to  the 
c^itrre  princes  who  draw  his  chariot. 

n  ■        Goitniboii,]  By  a  blunder  for  Hannibal. 

• fted  and  bi  fat,  my  fair  Calipolis :]  This  is  a  burlesque  on  a  lind  in  an 

old  play  called  The  battle  Aleauir,  &c.  printed  in  1594,  in  which  Muley  Maho- 
met eaten  to  his  wife  with  the  lion's  flesh  on  his  sword : 

"  Feed  then,  and  faint  not,  my  fair  Calypolit." — Steevxns. 

P  Sifartwna  tn§,6Le.]  Pistol  here  quotes  from  Hannibal  Gonsaga,  who  Taunted 
on  yieidiag  himself  a  prisoner,  as  yoil  may  read  in  an  old  collection  of  talea, 
called  witttfitt,  andfaneiet : 

*'  Si  fortuna  me  tormentai 

"  U  speranza  me  contenta." — Farmer. 

4  Coma  ve. to  full  points  here ;]  That  is,  shall  we  stop  here,  shall  we  hare  no 
farther  ent«rtaimnent? — ^Joonson. 

'  —  MJf  •*]  ^  ^  ^^»  ^0  word  is  still  used  in  this  sense  in  the  northern 
oouatiea. 
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Dol.  Thrust  him  down  stairs ;  I  cannot  endure  such  a 

fustian  rascal. 
Pist.  Thrust  him  down  stairs !  know  we  not  Galloway 

nags?* 

Fal.  Quoit  him  down,  Bardolph,  like  a  shove-groat 
shilling  :*  nay,  if  he  do  nothing  but  speak  nothing,  he 
shall  be  nothing  here. 

Bard.  Come,  get  you  down  stairs. 

Pist.  What!    shall  we  have  incision?    shall  we  im- 

l)nie  ? ISnatchit^  up  his  swonL 

Then  death  rock  me  asleep,"  abridge  my  doleful  days ! 
Why  then,  let  grievous,  ghastly,  gaping  wounds 
Untwine  the  sisters  three !  Come,  Atropos,  I  say ! 

Host.  Here's  goodly  stuff  toward ! 

Fal.  Give  me  my  rapier,  boy. 

Dol.  I  pray  thee.  Jack,  I  pray  thee,  do  not  draw. 

Fal.  Get  you  down  stairs. 

iDramng,  and  driving  Pistol  out* 

Host.  Here's  a  goodly  tumult!  Ill  forswear  keeping 
house,  afore  I'll  be  in  these  tirrits  and  frights.  So ;  mur- 
der, I  warrant  now. Alas,  alas !  put  up  your  naked 

weapons,  put  up  your  naked  weapons. 

[Exeunt  Pistol  and  Babdolph. 

Dol.  I  pray  thee.  Jack,  be  quiet ;  the  rascal  is  gone. 
Ah,  you  whoreson  little  valiant  villain,  you. 

Host.  Are  you  not  hurt  i'the  groin?  methought,  he 
made  a  shrewd  thrust  at  your  belly. 

Re-^nter  Bardolph. 

Fal.  Have  you  turned  him  out  of  doors? 
Bard.  Yes,  sir.    The  rascal's  drunk :   you  have  hurt 
him,  sir,  in  the  shoulder. 

■  -*«-  GoiioMwy  nagtT]  i.  e.  Ccmmen  haelmk$, 

* a  ihove-groat  thUUng :]  L  e.  A  ■hilling  worn  smooth,  and  fit  to  jikty  M 

tkoM'trottt  with.  Show-groat,  thoM-botrd,  thov$l-hoard,  and  ^v^fMoard,  was  a 
triTial  game,  which  consisted  in  pushing  or  shaking  pdeces  of  money  on  a 
board,  to  retMch  certain  marks.  Mr.  Oirord  says,  that,  in  playine  this  game*, 
•*  the  shilling  is  placed  on  the  extreme  edge  of  tne  table  and  propelled  towards 
the  mark,  by  a  smart  stroke  with  the  palm  of  the  hand."— Bra  Jenun,  toI.  L 
p.  96.  It  was  called  tko9$-groat,  from  its  haTlng  been  at  one  time  played  with 
nUvergRMts. 

«  7^  death  rock  m$  adup,!  lliis  is  a  fragment  of  a  song  attributed  to  Ame 
Bola^    The  entire  song  bin  Sir  John  Hawkins*  GfiuTJfftitor3f  «f  Jtfi^ 
vol.  lii.  p.  50«— Stbsvsvs. 
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Fal.  A  rascal !  to  brave  me ! 

DoL  Ah,  you  sweet  little  rogue,  yott !  Alas,  poor  ape, 
how  thou  sweat'st !  Come,  let  me  wipe  thy  face ; — come 
on,  you  whoreson  chops : — Ah,  rogue !  i'faith,  I  love  thee. 
Thou  art  as  valourous  as  Hector  of  Troy,  worth  five  of 
Agamemnon,  and  ten  times  better  than  the  nine  worthies.' 
Ah,  villain ! 

Fal.  A  rascally  slave!  I  will  toss  the  rogue  in  a 
blanket. 

DoL  Do,  if  thou  darest  for  thy  heart :  if  thou  dost,  III 
canvas  thee  between  a  pair  of  sheets. 

Enter  Musick. 

Page.  The  musick  is  come,  sir. 

Fal.  Let  them  play; — Play,  sirs. — Sit  on  my  knee,  Doll. 
A  rascal  bragging  slave!  the  rogue  fled  from  me  like 
quicksilver. 

Dol.  Ffaith,  and  thou  followedst  him  like  a  church. 
Thou  whoreson  little  tidy  Bartholomew  boar-pig,^  when 
wilt  thou  leave  fighting  o'days,  and  foining  o'nights,  and 
begin  to  patch  up  thine  old  body  for  heaven  ? 

Etiier  behind.  Prince  Henby  and  Poins,  di^uised  like 

Drawers. 

FaL  Peace,  good  Doll !  do  not  speak  like  a  death's 
head ;  do  not  bid  me  remember  mine  end. 

DoL  Sirrah,  what  humour  is  the  prince  of? 

FaL  A  good  shallow  young  fellow :  he  would  have  made 
a  good  pantler,  he  would  have  chipped  bread  well. 

DoL  They  say,  Poins  has  a  good  wit. 

JPoi.  He  a  good  wit?  hang  him,  baboon !  his  wit  is  as 
thick  as  Tewksbury  mustard ;'  there  is  no  more  conceit  in 
him,  than  is  in  a  mallet. 

*  — —  lft«miw  worthia.']  FamooB  personageft  often  alluded  to  and  claMed 
togedier,  in  Tather  an  arbitrazr  manner.  Three  of  them  were  Gentiles,  thtee 
Jewa,  three  Christian:  Tiz.  Hector,  Alexander*  and  Julius  Cesar:  Jodma, 
David,  and  Jndas  Maccabeus :  King  Arthur,  Chariemanie,  and  Godfrey  de 
BoinDon.    They  are  often  introduced  in  comparisons  for  braTeiy. 

f  — ^—  tidy  Bartholomew  boar-pig,']  Tidy  is  here  used  in  the  sense  of  /ai, 
which  is  not  viusnal.  The  custom  of  roasting  pigs  at  BarthoUmeto-favr  con- 
tinned  tiU  the  beginning  of  the  last  century,  if  not  later. — Rbsd. 

>  — — -  Tnohbury  muUard;]  Tewksbury  in  Gloucestershire,  was  foimexly 
noted  for  the  mustard-balls  made  there  and  sent  into  otfier  parts. — Grit. 
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Dot.  Why  does  the  prince  love  him  so  then  ? 

FaL  Becaose  their  legs  are  both  of  a  bigness :  and  he 
plays  at  quoits  well ;  and  eats  conger  and  fennel  ;^  and 
drinks  off  candles'  ends  for  flap-dragons  ;^  and  rides  the 
wild  mare'  with  the  boys  ^  and  jumps  upon  joint-stools ; 
and  swears  with  a  good  grace  ;  and  wears  his  boot  very 
smooth^  like  unto  the  sign  of  the  leg ;  and  breeds  no  bate 
with  telling  of  discreet  stories,  and  such  other  gambol  fa- 
culties he  hath,  that  show  a  weak  mind  and  an  able  body, 
for  the  which  the  prince  admits  him :  for  the  prince  him- 
self is  such  another ;  the  weight  of  a  hair  will  turn  tha 
scales  between  their  avoirdupois. 

P.  Hen,  Would  not  this  nave  of  a  wheel*  have  his  ears 
cut  off? 

Poins,  Let's  beat  him  before  his  whore. 

P.  Hen.  Look,  if  the  withered  elder  hath  not  his  poll 
clawed  like  a  parrot. 

Poins.  Is  it  not  strange,  that  desire  should  so  many 
years  outlive  performance  ? 

FaL  Kiss  me,  Doll. 

P.  Hen.  Saturn  and  Venus  this  year  in  conjunction ! 
what  says  the  almanack  to  that  ? 

Poins.  And  look,  whether  the  fiery  Trigon,*  his  man, 
be  not  lisping  to  his  master's  old  tables,'  his  note^book, 
his  counsel-keeper. 

Fal.  Thou  dost  give  me  flattering  busses. 

Dol.  Nay,  truly ;  I  kiss  thee  with  a  most  constant 
heart. 

» conger  and  fnrnel ;]   The  conger  eel  and  the  herb  fennel,  were  both 

considered  as  inflammatory.  To  eat  them  therefore  together,  was  considered 
as  an  act  of  libertinism. 

^ "Jiap'dragons  ;1— are  small  combustible  bodies,  fired  at  one  end,  and 

pat  afloat  in  a  gbus  of  liquor.    It  is  an  act  of  a  toper's  dexterity  to  toss  off  the 

flass  in  such  a  manner  as  to  prevent  the  flap-dragon  from  doing  mischiel — 
OHMSON. 

c ridei  th§  wild  mare — ]  i.  e.  Plays  at  see-saw. — Doucb. 

^ tiavf  rf  a  wheel — -1    Nave  and  knave  are  easily  reconciled,  but  why 

novt  of  a  wheelf  I  suppose  mnn  his  roundness.  He  was  called  round  man,  in 
contempt,  before. — Johnson. 

*  — -  the  fiery  Trigon,  &c.]  Trieonum  igneum  is  the  astronomical  term  when 
the  upper  planets  meet  in  a  fiery  sign.  The  fiery  Trigon,  I  think,  consists  of 
Ariet,  Leo,  and  Sogittariia.— Stbbtbns. 

*  —  Utfnng  to  hit  maUer*t  old  foMcs,]  i.  e.  Saying  tofi  tidnge  to  dame 
Quickly.  She  is  called  Falstaff*s  tablu  or  tabU-bock,  from  being  the  depositoxy 
of  his  secrets.  The  explanation  is  Malone's.  Dr.  Warburton  thought  the 
passage  corrupt. 
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'  Fal.  I  am  old,  I  aia  old. 

DoL  I  love  thee  better  than  I  love  e'er  a  scuiry  young 
loy  of  them  all. 

Fal.  What  stuff  wilt  have  a  kirtle  of  ?«  I  shall  receive 
money  on  Thursday :  thou  shalt  have  a  cap  to-morrow. 
A  merry  son^r,  come :  it  grows  late,  we'll  to  bed.  Thou'lt 
Ibrget  me,  when  I  am  gone. 

DoL  By  my  troth  thou'lt  set  me  a  weeping,  an  thou 
dayest  so:  prove  that  ever  I  dress  myself  handsome  till 
thy  return. Well,  hearken  the  end. 

Fal.  Some  sack,  Francis. 

P.  Heri.  Poins.  Anon,  anon,  sir.  [Advancing. 

Fal.  Ha !  a  bastard  son  of  the  king's  ? — And  art  not 
thou  Poins  his  brother  ?** 

P.  Hen.  Why,  thou  globe  of  sinful  continents,  what  a 
life  dost  thou  lead? 

FaL  A  better  than  thou ;  I  am  a  gentleman,  thou  art  a 
drawer. 

P.  Hen.  Very  true,  sir :  and  I  come  to  draw  you  out  by 
the  ears. 

Host.  O,  the  Lord  preserve  thy  good  grace !  by  my 
troth,  welcome  to  London. — Now  the  Lord  bless  that  sweet 
face  of  thine  !  O  Jesu,  are  you  come  from  Wales  ? 

FaL  Thou  whoreson  mad  compound  of  majesty, — by 
this  light  flesh  and  corrupt  blood,  thou  art  welcome. 

[Leaning  his  hand  upon  Doll. 

DoL  How  !   you  fat  fool,  I  scorn  you. 

Poins.  My  lord,  he  will  drive  you  out  of  your  revenge, 
and  turn  all  to  a  merriment,  if  you  take  not  the  heat.' 

P.  Hen.  You  whoreson  candle-mine,''  you,  how  vilely 
did  you  speak  of  me  even  now,  before  this  honest,  vir-- 

tuons,  civil  gentlewoman? 

• 

g  ■ « lartU  ofl]  A  woman*t  kirtle,  or  rather*  upper  kirtle,  (tut  dittin- 
gaiahed  from  a  petticoat,  which  was  sometimes  called  a  kirtle,)  was  a  Ion? 
aantle  which  reached  to  the  groimd,  with  a  head  to  it  that  entirely  coTered 
the  face  >  and  it  was,  perhaps,  usually  red.  A  half-kirtle  was  a  similar  gar- 
ment, reaching  only  somewhat  lower^than  the  waist. — Malokb. 

b Pains  hit  iroiher  f]  i.  e.  Poins's  brother. 

I . i/ynk  takt  not  the  heat]    Alluding  to  the  proverb,  "  Strike  while  the 

iiim  is  ihit.**— Stbsvins. 

k eandk-ming,']  i.  e.  MagoMine  oftaUoto. 

VOL.  V.  E 
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Host.  'Blessing  o'your  good  heart !  and  so  she  is,  by 
my  troth. 

Fal,  Didst  you  hear  me  ? 

P,  Hen*  Yes ;  and  you  knew  me,  as  you  did  when  you 
run  away  by  Qads-hill :  you  knew,  I  was  at  your  back ; 
and  spoke  it  on  purpose,  to  try  my  patience. 

Fal.  No,  no,  no ;  not  so ;  I  did  not  think,  thou  wast 
within  hearing. 

P.  Hen.  I  shall  drive  you  then  to  confess  the  wilful 
abuse ;  and  then  I  know  how  to  handle  you. 

Fal.  No  abuse,  Hal,  on  mine  honour;  no  abuse. 

P.  Hen.  Not !  to  dispraise  me  ;  and  call  me — pantler, 
and  bread-chipper,  and  I  know  not  what? 

Fal.  No  abuse,  Hal. 

PofiM.  No  abuse ! 

Fal.  No  abuse,  Ned,  in  the  world  ;  honest  Ned,  none. 
I  dispraised  him  before  the  wicked,  that  the  wicked  might 
not  fall  in  love  with  him  :  in  which  doing,  I  have  done  the 
part  of  a  careful  friend,  and  a  true  subject,  and  thy  father 
is  to  give  me  thanks  for  it.  No  abuse,  Hal ; — none,  Ned, 
none; — no,  boys,  none. 

P.  Hen.  See  now,  whether  pure  fear,  and  entire  cow- 
ardice, doth  not  make  thee  wrong  this  virtuous  gentlewo- 
man to  close  with  us  ?  Is  she  of  the  wicked  ?  Is  thine 
hostess  here  of  the  wicked  ?  or  is  the  boy  of  the  wicked  ? 
Or  honest  Bardolph,  whose  zeal  bums  in  his  nose,  of  the 
wicked  ? 

Pains.  Answer,  thou  dead  elm,  answer. 

Fal.  The  fiend  hath  pricked  down  Bardolph,  irrecover- 
able ;  and  his  face  is  Lucifer's  privy-kitchen,  where  he 
doth  nothing  but  roast  malt-worms.  For  the  boy, — 
there  is  a  good  angel  about  him ;  but  the  devil  outbids 
him  too. 

P.  Hen.  For  the  women, 

Fal.  For  one  of  them, — she  is  in  hell  already,  and  bums, 
poor  soul  !*  For  the  other, — I  owe  her  money ;  and  whe- 
ther she  be  damned  for  that,  I  know  not. 

>  —  and  frurnj,  poor  foul/]  The  venereal  diseaM  was  called  in  thoee  time*! 
the  hnnn^ngit  at  buminf.— JoBNtow. 
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Ho9t.  No,  I  warrant  you. 

FaL  No,  I  think  thou  art  not ;  I  think,  thou  art  quit 
for  that:  Marry,  there  is  another  indictment  upon  thee,, 
for  suffering  flesh  to  be  eaten  in  thy  house,"  contrary  to 
the  law;  for  the  which,  I  think,  thou  wilt  howl. 

Host.  All  victuallers  do  so :  What's  a  joint  of  mutton  . 
or  two  in  a  whole  Lent  ? 

P.  Hen*  You,  gentlewoman,-^ 

IM,  What  says  your  grace  ? 

FaL  His  grace  says  that  which  his  flesh  Rebels  against. 

Ho$t.  Who  knocks  so  loud  at  door  ?   look  to  the  door 
there,  Francis. 

Enter  Peto. 

P.  Hen.  Peto,  how  now?  what  news? 

Peio.  The  king  your  father  is  at  Westminster; 
And  there  are  twenty  weak  and  wearied  posts, 
Came  from  the  north  :  and,  as  I  came  along, 
I  met,  and  overtook,  a  dozen  captains. 
Bare-headed,  sweating,  knocking  at  the  taverns. 
And  asking  every  one  for  sir  John  Falstaff. 

P.  Hen.  By  heaven,  Poins,  I  feel  me  much  to  blame, 
So  idly  to  profane  the  precious  time ; 
When  tempest  of  commotion,  like  the  south 
Borne  with  black  vapour,  doth  begin  to  melt. 
And  drop  upon  our  bare  unarmed  heads. 
Give  me  my  sword  and  cloak : — Falstaff,  good  night. 

[Exeunt  Prince  Henry,  Poins,  Peto,  and 
Bardolph. 

Fal.  Now  comes  in  the  sweetest  morsel  of  the  night, 
and  we  must  hence,  aq^  leave  it  unpicked.  [Knocking, 
heard.]    More  knocking  at  the  door  ? 

Re-enter  Bardolph. 

How  now?  what's  the  matter? 

Bard.  You  must  away  to  court,  air,  presently.;  a  dozen 
captains  stay  at  the  door  fo^  you.   • 

■ for  tufftringJUth  to  be  eaUn,  &c.]  By  i^Teral  statutei  mmde  in  the 

reigns  of  EHsabeth  and  James  I.  for  the  regulation  and  observance  of  fiih-daysj 
ffiettuilUn  were  expfeesly  forbidden  to  utter  JUth  m  Lent,  and  to  these  Falstaf. 
lUodea. — Dovcb. 

E  2 
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Fal.  Pay  the  musicians,  sirrah. .  [To  the  Page.] — Ti 
^ell,  hostess :— farewell,  Doll.— You  see,  my  good  wenches, 
how  men  of  merit  are  sought  after :  the  undeserver  may 
sleep,  when  the  man  of  action  is  called  on.  Farewell,  good 
wenches:  If  I  be  not  sent  away  post,  I  will  see  you  again 
ere  I  go.  , 

DoL  I  cannot  speak ; — If  my  heart  be  not  ready  to 
burst : — well,  sweet  Jack,  have  a  pare  of  thyself. 

FaL  Farewell,  farewell. 

[Exeunt  Falstaff  and  Bardolph. 

Host.  Well,  fare  thee  well :  1  have  known  thee  these 
twenty-nine  years,  come  peascod  time ;  but  an  honester 
and  truer-hearted  man, — Well,  fare  thee  well. 

Bard.  Itvithin.']  Mistress  Tear-sheet, 

Host.  What's  the  matter  ? 

Bard,  [within.'\  Bid  mistress  Tear-sheet  come  to  my 
master. 

Host.  O  run,  Doll,  run ;  run,  good  Doll.  [Exeunt. 

ACT  III. 

Scene  I.     A  Room  in  the  Palace. 

Enter  King  Henry  in  his  Nightgown,  with  a  Page. 

K.  Hen.  Go,  call  the  earls  of  Surrey  and  of  Warwick ; 
But  ere  they  come,  bid  them  o'er-read  these  letters. 
And  well  consider  of  them  :   Make  good  speed. 

[Exit  Page. 
How  many  thousand  of  my  poorest  subjects 
Are  at  this  hour  asleep  ! — O  Sleep,  O  gentle  sleep,. 
Nature's  soft  nurse,  how  have  I  frighted  thee. 
That  thou  no  more  wilt  weigh  my  eyelids  down. 
And  steep  my  senses  in  forgetfulness  ? 
Why  rather,  sleep,  liest  thou  in  smoky  cribs. 
Upon  uneasy  pallets  stretching  thee. 
And  hush'd  with  buzzing  night-flies  to  thy  slumber ; 
Than  in  the  perfum'd  chambers  of  the  great. 
Under  the  canopies  of  costly  state. 
And  luird  with  sounds  of  sweetest  melody  ? 
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O  Ihoa  dull  god,  why  liest  thou  with  the  rile. 

In  loathsome  beds ;  and  leav'st  the  kingly  couch, 

A  watch-case,  or  a  common  larum-bell  ?■ 

Wilt  thou  upon  the  high  and  giddy  mast 

Seal  up  the  ship-boy's  eyes,  and  rock  his  brains 

In  cradle  of  the  rude  imperious  surge ; 

And  in  the  yisitation  of  the  winds. 

Who  take  the  ruffian  billows  by  the  top. 

Curling  their  monstrous  heads,  and  hanging  them 

With  deafning  clamours  in  the  slippery  clouds. 

That,  with  the  horly,*  death  itself  awakes  ? 

Can'st  thou,  O  partial  sleep !  give  thy  repose 

To  the  wet  sea-boy  in  an  hour  so  rude ; 

And  in  the  calmest  and  most  stillest  night. 

With  all  appliances  and  means  to  boot. 

Deny  it  to  a  king  ?  Then,  happy  low,  lie  down ! 

Uneasy  lies  the  head  that  wears  a  crown.  ' 

Enter  Wabwick  and  Surrey. 

War.  Many  good  morrows  to  your  majesty  ! 

K.  Hen.  Is  it  good  morrow,  lords  ? 

War.  Tis  one  o'clock,  and  past. 

K.  Hen.  Why  then,  good  morrow  to  you  all,  my  lords. 
Have  you  read  o'er  the  letters  that  I  sent  you  ? 

War.  We  have,  my  liege. 

K.  Hen.  Then  you  perceive,  the  body  of  our  kingdom 
How  foul  it  is ;  what  rank  diseases  grow. 
And  with  what  danger,  near  the  heart  of  it. 

War.  It  is  but  as  a  body,  yet,  distempered  ;P 
Which  to  his  former  strength  may  be  restor'd. 

With  good  advice  and  little  medicine  : 

My  lord  Northumberland  will  soon  be  cool'd. 

■  A  witeh-cate  or  a  eomtnon  'larunf-hell  ?]  This  allades  to  the  watchmim  let  in 
gairiMm  townii  upon  some  eminence,  attending  upon  an  alarum^bell,  which  was 
to  ring  in  case  of  fire  or  any  approaching  dimger.  He  had  a  case  or  hoz  to 
ihelter  him  from  the  weather,  but  at  his  utmost  peril  he  was  not  to  sleep  whilst 
W  was  upon  du^. — Hammsr. 

• hurh/tli,  e.  Nairn,  derired  from  the  French  Hurler,  to  howl,  as  hwrly- 

harlyfnm.  tuaiuberlu,  Fr. 

p duUmper'd ;]  According  to  the  old  physick,  diftsmpfr  was  less  than 

sctnal  diteoMf  being  only  that  inequality  of  innate  heat  and  radical  moisture 
that  foreruns  4iAease««*JoHNBoy* 
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K.  Hen.  O  heaven !  that  one  might  read  the  book  of 
And  see  the  revolution  of  the  times  [fate ; 

Make  mountains  levels  and  the  continent 
(Weary  of  solid  firmness,)  melt  itself 
Into  the  sea !  and,  other  times,  to  see 
The  beachy  girdle  of  the  ocean 
Too  wide  for  Neptune's  hips  ;  how  chances  mock. 
And  changes  fill  the  cup  of  alteration 
With  divers  liquors  !  O,  if  this  were  seen. 
The  happiest  youth, — ^viewing  his  progress  through. 
What  perils  past,  what  crosses  to  ensue/ — 
Would  shut  the  book,  and  sit  him  down  and  die. 
Tis  not  ten  years  gone. 

Since  Richard,  and  Northumberland,  great  friends. 
Did  feast  together,  and,  in  two  years  afler. 
Were  they  at  wars  :  It  is  but  eight  years,  since 
This  Percy  was  the  man  nearest  my  soul ; 
Who  like  a  brother  toil'd  in  my  affairs. 
And  laid  his  love  and  life  under  my  foot ; 
Yea,  for  my  sake,  even  to  the  eyes  of  Richard, 
Gave  him  defiance.     But  which  of  you  was  by,"" 
(You,  cousin  Nevil,  as  I  may  remember,)   [/o  Warwick. 
When  Richard, — with  his  eye  brimfuU  of  tears. 
Then  check'd  and  rated  by  Northumberland, — 
Did  speak  these  words,  now  prov'd  a  prophecy  ? 
Northumberland,  thou  ladder,  by  the  which 
My  cousin  Bolingbroke  ascends  my  throne  ; — 
Though  then,  heaven  knows,  I  had  no  such  intent,* 

I  What  perils  past,  what  croue*  to  ensue, — ]  i.  e.  What  crosses  are  to  ensue 
after  many  perils  past. — Malons. 

'  —  out  which  of  you  wu  by,  &c.]  He  refers  to  King  Richard  I  J,  act  hr* 
so.  2,  But  whether  the  king's  or  the  author's  memory  fails  him,  so  it  was, 
that  Warwick  was  not  present  at  that  conrersation. — Johm son.  Neither  was 
the  king  himself  present,  so  that  he  must  have  received  information  of  what 
passed  from  Northupiberland.  His  memory,  indeed,  is  singularly  treacherous, 
as,  at  the  time  of  which  he  is  now  speaking,  he  had  actualljr  ascended  the 
throne. — Ritson.  Shakspeare  has  also  Ikiistaken  the  name  of  the  present 
nobleman.  The  earldom  of  Warwick  was  at  this  time  in  the  family  of  Beau* 
champ,  and  did  not  come  into  that  of  the  Nevils  till  many  years  after,  in  the 
latter  end  of  the  reign  of  King  Henry  VI.  when  it  descended  to  Atmc  Beau^ 
dutmp,  the  daughter  of  the  earl  here  introduced,  who  was  married  to  Richard 
Ntvil  earl  of  Salitbury. — Stibvers. 

*  —  I  had  no  tuch  intent ;]  He  means,  **  J  should  have  had  no  such  intent^ 
but  that  necessity,"  &c.  or  Shakspeare  has  here  also  forgotten  his  former  play, 
or  has  chosen  to  make  Henry  forget  his  situation  at  the  time  mentioned.  He 
had  then  actually  accepted  the  crown.— Malons. 
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But  that  necessity  so  bow'd  the  state. 

That  I  and  greatness  were  compell'd  to  kiss  : 

The  time  shall  come,  thus  did  he  follow  it. 
The  time  will  come,  that  foul  sin,  gathering  head. 
Shall  break  mto  corruption  : — so  went  on. 
Foretelling  this  same  time's  condition. 
And  the  division  of  our  amity. 

War.  There  is  a  history  in  all  men's  lives, 
Figuring  the  nature  of  the  times  deceased  : 
The  which  observed,  a  man  may  prophecy. 
With  a  near  aim,  of  the  main  chance  of  things 
As  yet  not  come  to  life ;  which  in  their  seeds. 
And  weak  beginnings,  lie  intreasured. 
Such  things  become  the  hatch  and  brood  of  timie ; 
And,  by  the  necessary  form  of  this,' 
King  Richard  might  create  a  perfect  guess. 
That  great  Northumberland,  then  false  to  him. 
Would,  of  that  seed,  grow  to  a  greater  falseness  ; 
Which  should  not  find  a  ground  to  root  upon. 
Unless  on  you. 

K.  Hen.  Are  these  things  then  necessities  ? 

Then  let  us  meet  them  like  necessities  : — 
And  that  same  word  even  now  cries  out  on  us  ; 
They  say,  the  bishop  and  Northumberland 
Are  fifty  thousand  strong. 

War.  It  cannot  be,  my  lord ; 

Rumour  doth  double,  like  the  voice  and  echo. 
The  numbers  of  the  fear*d  :— Please  it  your  grace. 
To  go  to  bed ;  upon  my  life,  my  lord. 
The  powers  that  you  already  have  sent  forth. 
Shall  bring  this  prize  in  very  easily. 
To  comfort  you  the  more,  I  have  received 
A  certain  instance,  that  Olendower  is  dead." 
Tour  majesty  hath  been  this  fortnight  ill ; 
And  these  unseason'd  hours,  perforce,  must  add 
Unto  your  sickness. 

I ..—  by  th§  nscmmry  farm  ef  tkii,']  i.  e.  Of  the  history  of  King  Richard** 

life. 

•  — — .  tto  Olendower  u  dtadJJ  GUndowtr  did  not  die  till  after  King 
Henry  IV.  Shakspeare*  was  led  into  this  error  by  Holinihed,  who  placet 
Owen  Glendower's  death  in  the  tenth  year  of  Henry*!  reign. — Malowi. 
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K.  Hen.  I  will  take  your  counsel : 

And,  were  these  inward  wars  once  out  of  hand. 
We  would,  dear  lords,  unto  the  Holy  Land.  [Exeunt. 


SCENE  IL 

Court  before  Justice  Shallow's  House  in  Gloucestershire. 

Enter  Shallow  and  Silence,  meeting;  Mouldy, 
Shadow,  Wart,  Feeble,  Bull-calf,  and  Servants 
behind. 

Shal.  Come  on,  come  on,  come  on ;  give  me  your  hand, 
sir,  give  me  your  hand,  sir:  an  early  stirrer, by  the  rood/ 
And  how  doth  my  good  cousin  Silence  ? 

5i7.  Good  morrow,  good  cousin  Shallow. 

Shal.  And  how  doth  my  cousin,  your  bedfellow ;  and 
your  fairest  daughter,  and  mine,  my  god-daughter  Ellen? 

Sil.  Alas,  a  black  ouzel/  cousin  Shallow. 

Shal.  By  yea  and  nay,  sir,  I  dare  say,  my  cousin  Wil- 
liam is  become  a  good  scholar :  He  is  at  Oxford,  still,  is 
he  not  ? 

Sil.  Indeed,  sir;  to  mv  cost. 

Shal.  He  must  then  to  the  inns  of  court  shortly:  \  was 

once  of  Clement's-inn ;  where,  I  think,  they  will  talk  of 

mad  Shallow  yet. 

Sil.  You  were  called — ^lusty  Shallow,  then,  cousin. 

Shal.   By  the   mass,  I  was   called  any  thing;  and  I 

would  have  done  any  thing,  indeed,  and  roundly  too. 

There  was  I,  and  little  John  Doit  of  Staffordshire,  and 

black   George  Bare,  and  Francis   Pickbone,   and   Will 

Squele  a  Cotswold  man,* — you  had  not  four  such  swin<re- 

bucklers*  in  all  the  inns  of  court  again ;  and  J  may  j^ay 

to  you,  we  know  where  the  bona-robas**  were ;  and  had 

" by  ihe  ToodS\  i.  e.  The  erou*  i ous€/,]  i.  e.  A  blackbird. 

* a  CoUwold  man, — ]  The  games  at  Cotswold  were,  in  the  time  of  our 

author,  rery  famous.  Of  these  I  have  seen  accounts  in  several  old  pamphlets, 
and  Shallow,  by  distinguishing  Will  Squele,  as  a  Cotswold  man,  meant  to  hare 
him  understood  as  one  who  was  well  versed  in  manly  exercises.— Stiivsns. 
See  note  to  Merry  Wives  of  Windsor,  act  i.  sc.  1. 

*— «-  swinge'btiekUrs — ]  Swinge-huekiers  and  tteash-buekters  were  words 
implying  rakes  or  rioters  in  the  time  of  Shakspeare.    * 

*^— »-  bona-roba$ — ]  i.  e*  Ladies  of  pleasure.     Bona  Roba,  Ital. 
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the  best  of  them  all  at  commandment.  Then  was  Jack 
Falstaff^  now  sir  John,  a  boy ;  and  page  to  Thomas  Mow- 
bray, duke  of  Norfolk.* 

Sil,  This  sir  John,  cousin,  that  comes  hither  anon  about 
soldiers  ? 

Shal.  The  same  sir  John,  the  very  same.  I  saw  him 
break  Skogan's  head"*  at  the  court  gate,  when  he  was  a 
crack,*  and  not  thus  high  :  and  the  very  same  day  did  I 
fight  with  one  Sampson  Stockfish,  a  fruiterer,  behind 
Gray's  inn.  O,  the  mad  days  that  I  have  spent!  and  to 
see  how  many  of  mine  old  acquaintance  are  dead  ! 

Sil.  We  shall  all  follow,  cousin. 

Shal.  Certain,  'tis  certain;  very  sure,  very  sure :  death, 
as  the  Psalmist  saith,  is  certain  to  all ;  all  shall  die.  How 
a  good  yoke  of  bullocks  at  Stamford  fair  ? 

SiL  Truly,  cousin,  I  was  not  there. 

Shal.  Death  is  certain. — Is  old  Double  of  your  town 
living  yet  ? 

Sil.  Dead,  sir. 

Shal.  Dead  ! — See,  see ! — he  drew  a  good  bow  ^  And 
dead ! — he  shot  a  fine  shoot : — John  of  Gaunt  loved  him 
well,  and  betted  much  money  on  his  head.  Dead  ! — ^he 
^would  have  clapped  i'the  clout  at  twelve  score ;'  and  car-^ 
Tied  you  a  forehand  shaft  a  fourteen  and  fou^een  and  a 
-lialf,  that  it  would  have  done  a  man's  heart  good  to  see. 
How  a  score  of  ewes  now  ? 

Sil.  Thereafter  as  they  be :  a  score  of  good  ewes  may 
1>e  worth  ten  pounds. 

Shal.  And  is  old  Double  dead  ! 

c jpngy  to  Thoma*  Mowbray  duke  of  Norfolk,]  Among  other  proofs  of 

Skakapeare*s  haring  changed  the  name  of  this  character  from  (HdcaitU  to 
FoiAaf,  in  Weeper's  poem,  called  The  Mirror  ofMartyrt,  18mo.  1601,  Oldcastle 
says, 

"  Within  the  spring  time  of  my  flowering  youth 
He  [his  father]  stept  into  the  winter  of  his  age ;  . 
Made  means  (Mercurius  thus  begins  the  truth,) 
That  I  was  made  Sir  Thomas  Mowbray* i  page,'* — Rssd. 

4 Skogan's  head — ]  This  was  John  Skogan,  jester  to  King  Edward  IV. 

and  not  Henry,  the  poet,  who  lived  long  before,  but  is  frequently  confounded 
vith  him.  Oor  aamor,  no  doubt,  was  well  read  in  John's  Jests,  **  gathered  by 
Andrew  Boarde,  doctor  of  physick,"  and  printed  in  4to.  and  black  letter,  but 
witiMmt  date. — Ritson. 

< «  eraek,']  This  is  an  old  Islaudic  word,  signifying  a  boy  or  ehiJd, 

/- clapped  Vthe  cUmt—']  i.  e.  Hit  the  white  mark :  <U  twelve  score;  L  e* 

cipadM. 
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Enter  Bardolph  and  one  with  him. 

SU.  Here  come  two  of  sir  John  Falstafifs  men,  as  I  think. 

Bard,  Good  morrow,  honest  gentlemen :  I  beseech  you 
which  is  justice  Shallow? 

Shal,  I  am  Robert  Shallow,  sir ;  a  poor  esquire  of  this 
country,  and  one  of  the  king's  justices  of  the  peace;  What 
is  your  good  pleasure  with  me  ? 

Bard,  My  captain,  sir,  conmiends  him  to  you;  my  cap- 
tain, sir  John  Falstaff:  a  tall  gentleman,  by  heaven,  and  a 
most  gallant  leader. 

Shal.  He  greets  me  well,  sir  ;  I  know  him  a  good  back- 
sword man  :  How  doth  the  good  knight?  may  I  ask,  how 
my  lady  his  wife  doth  ? 

Bard,  Sir,  pardon ;  a  soldier  is  better  accommodated, 
than  with  a  wife. 

Shal,  It  is  well  said,  in  faith,  sir ;  and  it  is  well  said  in- 
deed too.  Better  accommodated ! — it  is  good ;  yea,  in- 
deed, it  is  :  good  phrases  are  surely,  and  ever  were,  very 
commendable.  Accommodated! — ^it  comes  from  acoom- 
modo :  v^ry  good ;  a  good  phraseJ 

Bard,  Pardon  me,  sir :  I  have  heard  the  word.  Phrase^ 
call  you  it  ?  By  this  good  day,  I  know  not  the  phrase:  but 
I  will  maintain  the  word  with  my  sword,  to  be  a  soldier- 
like word,  and  a  word  of  exceeding  good  command.  Ac* 
commodated ;  That  is,  when  a  man  is,  as  they  say,  accom- 
modated :  or,  when  a  man  is, — being, — ^whereby, — he  may 
be  thought  to  be  accommodated ;  which  is  an  excellent 
thing. 

Enter  Falstaff. 

Shal.  It  is  very  just : — Look,  here  comes  good  sir  John. 
— Give  me  your  good  hand,  give  me  your  worship's  good 
hand :  By  my  troth,  you  look  well,  and  bear  your  years 
very  well :  welcome,  good  sir  John. 

Fal,  1  am  glad  to  see  you  well,  good  master  Robert 
Shallow: — Master  Sure-card,  as  I  think. 

» «  good  phratt,]  Accommodate  was  a  modish  tenn  of  that  time,  as  Ben 

Jonson  infonns  us :  "  You  are  not  to  cast  or  wring  for  the  perfumed  terms  of 
the  time,  as  occommMfatioti,  complement,  spirit,  &c.  but  use  them  properly  in 
their  places  as  others."    Ducovrrtei, — Warburton. 
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ShaL  No,  sir  John ;  it  is  my  cousin  Silence»in  commis- 
sion with  me. 

FaL  Good  master  Silence,  it  well  befits  you  should  be 
of  the  peace. 

Sil.  Your  good  worship  is  welcome. 

FaL  Fye  !  this  is  hot  weather. — Gendemen,  have  you 
provided  me  here  half  a  dozen  sufficient  men  ? 

ShaL  Marry  have  we,  sir.     Will  you  sit  ? 

FaL  Let  me  see  them,  I  beseech  you. 

ShaL  Where's  the  roll?  where's  the  roll?  where's  the 
roll  ? — Let  me  see,  let  me  see.  So,  so,  so,  so;  Yea,  marry, 
sir: — Ralph  Mouldy: — let  them  appear  as  I  call;  let 
them  do  so,  let  them  do  so. — Let  me  see;  Where  is 
Mouldy  ? 

MauL  Here  an't  please  you. 

Shal.  What  think  you,  sir  John?  a  good  limbed  fellow : 
young,  strong,  and  of  good  friends. 

FaL  Is  thy  name  Mouldy  ? 

MouL  Yea,  an't  please  you. 

FaL  Tis  the  more  time  thou  wert  used. 

ShaL  Ha,  ha,  ha !  most  excellent,  i'faith !  things,  that 
are  mouldy,  lack  use :  Very  singular  good ! — In  faith,  well 
said,  sir  John;  very  well  said. 

FaL  Prick  him.  [To  Shallow. 

MouL  I  was  pricked  well  enough  before,  an  you  could 
have  let  me  alone :  my  old  dame  will  be  undone  now,  for 
one  to  do  her  husbandry,  and  her  drudgery :  you  need  not 
to  have  pricked  me ;  there  are  other  men  fitter  to  go  out 
than  I. 

FaL  Go  to ;  peace.  Mouldy,  you  shall  go.  Mouldy,  it 
is  time  you  were  spent. 

Moul.  Spent! 

Shal,  Peace,  fellow,  peace;  stand  aside;  Know  you 
where  you  are  ? — For  the  other,  sir  John : — let  me  see : — 
Simon  Shadow ! 

FaL  Ay  marry,  let  me  have  him  to  sit  under ;  he's  like 
to  be  a  cold  soldier. 

ShaL  Where's  Shadow  ? 

Shad.  Here,  sir. 

Fal.  Shadow,  whose  son  art  thou  ? 
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Shad.  My  mother's  son,  sir. 

Fal.  Thy  mother's  son !  like  enough ;  and  thy  father's 
shadow  :  so  the  son  of  the  female  is  the  shadow  of  the- 
male  :  It  is  often  so^  indeed ;  but  not  much  of  the  father's 
substance. 

Shal.  Do  you  like  him,  sir  John  ? 

Fal.  Shadow  will  serve  for  summer, — prick  him ; — for 
we  have  a  number  of  shadows  to  fill  up  the  muster-book.^ 

Shal.  Thomas  Wart ! 

Fal.  Where's  he  ? 

Wart.  Here,  sir, 

Fal.  Is  thy  name  Wart  ? 

Wart.  Yea,  sir. 

Fal.  Thou  art  a  very  ragged  wart. 

Shal.  Shall  I  prick  him,  sir  John  ? 

Fal.  It  were  superfluous ;  for  his  apparel  is  built  upon 
his  back,  and  the  whole  frame  stands  upon  pins  :  prick 
him  no  more. 

Shal.  Ha,  ha,  ha  ! — you  can  do  it,  sir  ;  you  can  do  it : 
I  commend  you  well. — Francis  Feeble  ! 

Fee.  Here,  sir, 

Fal.  What  trade  art  thou.  Feeble  ? 

Fee.  A  woman's  tailor,  sir. 

Shal.  Shall  I  prick  him,  sir? 

Fal.  You  may -.-but  if  he  had  been  a  man's  tailor,  he 
would  have  pricked  you. — ^Wilt  thou  make  as  many  holes 
in  an  enemy's  battle,  as  thou  hast  done  in  a  woman's  pet- 
ticoat? 

Fee.  I  will  do  my  good  will,  sir ;  you  can  have  no  more. 

Fal.  Well  said,  good  woman's  tailor!  well  said,  coura- 
geous Feeble  !  Thou  wilt  be  as  valiant  as  the  wrathful 
dove,  or  most  magnanimous  mouse. — Prick  the  woman's 
tailor  well,  master  Shallow  ;  deep,  master  Shallow* 

Fee.  I  would,  Wart  might  have  gone.  sir. 

Fal.  I  would,  thou  wert  a  man's  tailor;  that  thou  might'st 
mend  him,  and  make  him  fit  to  go.  L  cannot  ^ut  him  to 
a  private  soldier,  that  is  the  leader  of  so  many  thousands : 
Let  that  suffice,  most  forcible  Feeble. 

h ute  havi  a  nwmher  of  thadowt  to  Jill  vp  the  mustrr-hotk.']  i.  e.  We  have  in 

tlie  matter-book  many  names  for  which  we,  the  captains,  reoeive  pay,  thon^ 
we  have  not  the  men.^JoBif  son. 
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Fee.  It  shall  suffice,  sir. 

Fal.  I  am  bound  to  thee,  reverend  Feeble. — ^Who  is 
next? 

Shal.  Peter  Bull-calf  of  the  green  ! 

FaL  Yea,  marry,  let  us  see  Bull-calf. 

Bull.  Here,  sir. 

Fal.  Tore  God,  a  likely  fellow ! — Come,  prick  me  Bull- 
calf  till  he  roar  again. 

Bull.  O  lord !  good  my  lord  captain, — 

FaL  What,  dost  thou  roar  before  thou  art  pricked? 

Bull.  O  lord,  sir !  I  am  a  diseased  man. 

FaL  What  disease  hast  thou  ? 

Bull.  A  whoreson  cold,  sir;  a  cough,  sir;  which  I 
caught  with  ringing  in  the  king's  affairs,  upon  his  coro- 
nation^day,  sir. 

FaL  Come,  thou  shalt  go  to  the  wars  in  a  gown ;  we 
-win  have  away  thy  cold  ;  and  I  will  take  such  order,  that 
thy  friends  shall  ring  for  thee. — Is  here  all  ? 

ShaL  Here  is  two  more  called  than  your  number  ;^  you 
must  have  but  four  here,  sir ; — and  so,  I  pray  you,  go  in 
with  me  to  dinner. 

FaL  Come,  I  will  go  drink  with  you,  but  I  cannot  tarry 
dinner.  I  am  glad  to  see  you,  in  good  troth,  master 
Shallow. 

Shal.  O,  sir  John,  do  you  remember  since  we  lay  all 
night  in  the  windmill  in  Saint  George's  fields? 

FaL  No  more  of  that,  good  master  Shallow,  no  more  of 
that. 

ShaL  Ha,  it  was  a  merry  night.  And  is  Jane  Night- 
work  alive  ? 

Fal.  She  lives,  master  Shallow. 

ShaL  She  never  could  away  with''  me. 

Fal*  Never,  never :  she  would  always  say,  she  could 
not  abide  master  Shallow. 

'  Bert  t<  hpo  more  called  than  your  number ;]  Five  only  have  been  called,  and 
tlie  number  reqoired  is  four*  Some  name  seenui  to  have  been  omitted  by  the 
tzanecriber.  The  reetoiation  of  this  sixth  man  would  soke  the  difficulty  that 
oocozt  bolow ;  for  when  Mouldy  and  Boll-calf  are  let  aside,  Falstaff,  as  Dr. 
Fanner  has  observed,  sets  but  three  recruits.  Perhaps  our  author  himself  ie 
aaswaraUe  for  this  sli{^  inaccuracy. — Ma  lon  a. 

^  —  mwujf  fsit^— 3  L  e.  fisor  with.     It  seems  originally  to  have  meant  t9  ^ 
ge  MMjf  eemtented  with  a  perton  or  thi/ig* — N  a  ass. 
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Shot.  By  the  mass,  I  could  anger  her  to  the  heart.  SIk 
was  tken  a  bona-roba.     Doth  she  hold  her  own  well  ? 
Fal.  Old,  old,  master  Shallow. 

ShaL  Nay,  she  must  be  old ;  she  cannot  choose  but  be 
old ;  certain,  she's  old ;  and  had  Robin  Night-work  by 
old  Night-work,  before  I  came  to  Clement's  inn. 
SiL  That's  fifty-five  year  ago. 

ShaL  Ha,  cousin  Silence,  that  thou  hadst  seen  that 
that  this  knight  and  I  have  seen ! — Ha,  sir  John,  said  I 
well  ? 

FaL  We  have  heard  the  chimes  at  midnight,  master 
Shallow. 

Shal,  That  we  have,  that  we  have,  that  we  have  in 
faith,  sir  John,  we  have;  our  watch-word  was.  Hem,  boys! 
— Come,  let's  to  dinner ;  come,  let's  to  dinner : — O,  the 
days  that  we  have  seen  ! — Come,  come. 

[Exeunt  Falstaff,  Shallow,  and  Silbncb. 
BulL  Good  master  corporate  Bardolph,  stand  my 
friend ;  and  here  is  four  Harry  ten  shillings  in  French 
cro^^s  for  you.  In  very  troth,  sir,  I  had  as  lief  be  hanged, 
sir,  as  go :  and  yet,  for  mine  own  part,  sir,  I  do  not  care : 
but,  rather,  because  I  am  unwilling,  and,  for  mine  own 
part,  have  a  desire  to  stay  with  my  friends ;  else,  sir,  I 
did  not  care,  for  mine  own  part^  so  much. 
Bard.  Go  to ;  stand  aside. 

Mould.  And  good  master  corporal  captain,  for  my  old 
dame's  sake,  stand  my  friend  :  she  has  nobody  to  do  any 
thing  about  her,  when  I  am  gone ;  and  she  is  old,  and 
cannot  help  herself :  you  shall  have  forty,  sir. 
Bard.  Go  to ;  stand  aside. 

Fee.  By  my  troth  I  care  not ; — a  man  can  die  but  once; 
— ^We  owe  God  a  death ; — I'll  ne'er  bear  a  base  mind : — 
an't  be  my  destiny,  so ;  an't  be  not,  so ;  No  man's  too 
good  to  serve  his  prince ;  and,  let  it  go  which  way  it  will, 
he  that  dies  this  year,  is  quit  for  the  next. 
Bard.  Well  said ;  thou'rt  a  good  fellow. 
Fee.  Taith,  III  bear  no  base  mind. 

Re-enter  Falstaff,  and  Justices. 
Fal.  Come,  sir,  which  men  shall  I  have  ? 
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£hal.  Font,  of  which  you  please. 

Bard.  Sir,  a  word  wiUi  you  : — I  have  three  pound  to 
free  Mouldy  and  Bull-calf.' 

FaL  Go  to ;  well. 

Shal.  Come,  sir  John,  which  four  will  you  have  ? 

FaL  Do  you  choose  for  me. 

Shal.  Marry  then,— Mouldy,  Bull-calf,  Feeble,  and 
Shadow. 

FaL  Mouldy,  and  Bull-calf: — For  you.  Mouldy,  stay 
at  home  still ;  you  are  past  service :" — and,  for  your  part. 
Bull-calf, — grow  till  you  come  unto  it ;  I  will  none  of  you. 

ShaL  Sir  John,  sir  John,  do  not  yourself  wrong :  they 
are  your  likeliest  men,  and  I  would  have  you  served  witii 
the  best. 

FaL  Will  you  tell  me,  master  Shallow,  how  to  choose 
a  man  ?  Care  I  for  the  limb,  the  thewes,*^  the  stature,  bulk, 
and  big  assemblance  of  a  man !  Give  me  the  spirit,  mas- 
ter Shallow. — Here's  Wart ; — ^you  see  what  a  ragged  ap- 
pearance it  is  :  he  shall  charge  you,  and  discharge  you, 
with  the  motion  of  a  pewterer's  hammer ;  come  off,  and 
on,  swifter  than  he  that  gibbets-on  the  brewer's  bucket.* 
And  this  same  half-faced  fellow.  Shadow, — give  me  this 
man ;  he  presents  no  mark  to  the  enemy ;  the  foeman^ 
may  with  as  great  aim  level  at  the  edge  of  a  penknife : 
And,  for  a  retreat, — ^how  swiftly  will  this  Fee^ble,  the 
woman's  tailor,  run  off?  O,  give  me  the  spare  men,  and 
spare  me  the  great  ones. — Put  me  a  caliver^  into  Wart's 
hand,  Bardolph. 

Bard.  Hold,  Wart,  traverse  /  thus,  thus,  thus. 

1 I  have  three  pound  to  free  Mouldy  and  BuW-calf.l  Bardolph  had  re- 

ceiTed  four  ponndB ;  but  as  Falstaff  cheated  the  king,  he  is  cheated  by  hii 
•erva&t  in  retain. 

"■ ttay  at  home  ttiUf  &c.]  The  old  copies  read,  Stay  at  hoau  till  you  oft 

fad  mrmee.    The  emendation  iX.  the  text  was  made  by  Tyrwhitt. 

B  I  '  the  thewee^  i.  e.  The  muscular  strength  or  appearance  of  manhood. 
In  ancient  writers  uis  term  xisually  implies  manners,  or  behaviour  only. — 

StBX7SNS. 

• nosier  than  he  that  gibbetton  the  brewer't  huehet,']  As  the  buckets  at 

•ach  end  of  the  gibbet  miftt  be  put  on  at  the  same  instant,  it  necessarily  re- 
({Hires  a  quick  motion.^ — M.  Mason. 

P  -^— /oonoJi — ]  An  obsolete  tei^  for  an  enemy  tn  war. 

R  — —  ealiver — ]  A  caliTer  was  less  and  lighter  dian  a  mnsquet,  ail  is  eri- 
dent  firom  its  beinff  fired  without  a  rest. — G  nosi. 

' travene ;  J  An  ancient  tenn  in  militaiy  exercise. 
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Fal.  Come,  manage  me  your  caliver.  So : — very  w^ : 
— go  to  : — very  good : — exceeding  good. — O,  give  me  al- 
ways a  little,  lean,  old,  chapped,  bald  shot.* — Well  said', 
i'faith,  Wart :  thou'rt  a  good  scab  :  hold,  there's  a  tester 
for  thee. 

ShaL  He  is  not  his  craft's-master,  he  doth  not  do  it 
right..  I  remember  at  Mile-end  green,*  (when  I.  lay  at 
Clement's  inn, — I  was  then  Sir  Dagonet  in  Arthur's 
show,")  there  was  a  little  quiver*  fellow,  and  'a  would 
manage  you  his  piece  thus :  and  'a  would  about,  and 
about,  and  come  you  in,  and  come  you  in  :  rah,  tah,  tak, 
would  'a  say ;  bounce,  would  'a  say ;  and  away  again  would 
'a  go,  and  again  would  'a  come  : — I  shall  never  see  such  a 
fellow. 

Fal.  These  fellows  will  do  well,  master  Shallow.— -God 
keep  you,  master  Silence :  I  will  not  use  many  words 
with  you : — Fare  you  well,  gentlemen  both :  I  thank  you: 
I  must  a  dozen  mile  to-night. — Bardolph,  give  the  sol- 
diers coats. 

Shal.  Sir  John,  heaven  bless  you,  and  prosper  your 
affairs,  and  send  us  peace  !  As  you  return,  visit  my 
house ;  let  our  old  acquaintance  be  renewed  :  peradven- 
ture,  I  will  with  yoa  to  the  court. 

Fal.  I  would  you  would,  master  Shallow. 

ShaL  Go  to ;  I  have  spoke,  at  a  word.    Fare  you  well.. 

lExeunt  Shallow  and  Silence. 

Fal.  Fare  you  well,  gentle  gentlemen.  On  Bardolph; 
lead  the  men  away.  [Exeunt  Bardolph,  Recruits,  4fc.] 
As  I  return,  I  will  fetch  off  these  justices:  I  do  see  the 

f^] — is  here  uBed  for  shooter ;  one  who  ijs  to  fight  by  shootmg.*- 


Johnson. 

' MUt-^nd  grein,'\  We  leam  from  Stowe's  Chronicle,  that  in  the  year  1 585, 

four  thousand  citizens  were  trained  and  exercised  at  Mile-end.  And  again,  that 
on  the  27th  of  August,  1599,  thirty  thousand  citizens  showed  at  the  same  place, 
•^here  they  trained  all  that  day  and  other  days,  under  their  captaine*,  also 
citizens,  until  the  4th  of  September. — Steevbns  and  Ma  lone. 

■ Sir  Dagonet  in  Arthur^s  show,"]  Sir  Dagonet  was  fool  to  King  Arthur; 

whether  the  show  here  alluded  to,  in  which  Shallow  played  Dagonet  was  a 
theatrical  interlude,  or  an  exhibition  of  archery,  is  doubted.  It  was  most  pxo- 
bably  the  latter,  as  we  know,  from  Mulcaster^s  Poiitions  concerning  the  tndn-: 

2r  up  of  children,  4lo.  1581,  acd  1587,  that  a  society  of  archers  calling  them- 
Tos  Aathuk's    Knights,  existed   in  our  poet's  time. — Johnsoit  and 
Bowles. 

» quiver — ]  i.  e.  NinnhUt  active,  Stc^ 
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n  of  justice  Shallow.  Lord^  lord,  how  subject  we 
en  are  to  this  vice  of  lying !  This  same  starved  justice 
lone  nothing  but  prate  to  me  of  the  wildness  of  his 
,  and  the  feats  he  hath  done  about  TurnbuU-street;' 
very  third  word  a  lie,  duer  paid  to  the  hearer  than 
ark's  tribute.  I  do  remember  him  at  Clement's-inn, 
man  made  after  supper  of  a  cheese-paring :  when 
ift  naked,  he  was,  for  all  the  world,  like  a  fork 'd 
\,  with  a  head  fantastically  carved  upon  it  with  a 
:  he  was  so  forlorn,  that  his  dimensions  to  any  thick 
were  invincible :'  he  was  the  very  Genius  of  famine ; 
cherous  as  a  monkey,  and  the  whores  called  him — 
rake:  he  came  ever  in  the  rear-ward  of  the  fashion  ; 
ong  those  tunes  to  the  over-scutched*  huswifes  that 
ard  the  carmen  whistle,  and  sware — they  were  his 
s,  or  his  good-nights .''  And  now  is  this  Vice's  dag- 
ecome  a  squire ;  and  talks  as  familiarly  of  John  of 
i,  as  if  he  had  been  sworn  brother  to  him :  and  I'll 
)m  he  never  saw  him  but  once  in  the  Tilt-yard;  and 
le  burst**  his  head,  for  crouding  among  the  marshal's 
I  saw  it ;  and  told  John  of  Gaunt,  he  beat  his  own 
;*  for  you  might  have  truss'd  him,  and  all  his  ap- 
into  an  eel-skin ;  the  case  of  a  treble  hautboy  was 
sion  for  him,  a  court ;  and  now  has  he  land  and 
u  Well;  I  will  be  acquainted' with  him,  if  I  re- 
and  it  shall  go  hard,  but  I  will  make  him  a  philo- 
r^B  two  stones'  to  me :  If  the  young  dace  be  a  bait 

•  tkaut  TurnboU-street ;]  TumbuU  or  TnmmU'itrett,  is  near  Cow- 
'est  Smithfield. 

•  mvineibU :]  This  word  is  used  by  Ben  Jonsoh  and  others  in  the  sense 
It.  *'  I  have  some  doabt/'  says  Mr.  Gifibrd,  "  whether  we  riehtly 
end  this  word  as  understood  by  our  ancestors."  Ben  Jonson,  vol.  u  30. 

•  cviT'teuiched — ]  That  is,  whipt,  carted. 

•  fiuicies,  or  hit  good-nights.]  Funciei  and  Good^mgfiU  were  the  titles 
poems. 

•  Viee^  dagger — ]  The  Vice  here  meant  is  an  allegorical  personage  in 
Irama's  or  moralities.  "  It  filled  the  office  of  fool,  and  was  grotesquely 
m  a  cap  with  ass's  ears,  a  long  coat,  and  a  dagger  of  lath;  one  of  his 
idoyments  was  to  make  sport  with  the  devil,  leaping  on  his  back  and 
Dig  him  with  his  dagger  of  lath,  till  he  made  him  roar  ;  the  deWl, 
,  always  carried  him  off  in  the  end." — N  a  res'  Glo$tary. 

•  Inirwt — ]  This  word  was  formerly  synonymous  with  hrike, 

•  httt  hu  own  name :]  That  is,  beat  gaunt,  a  fellow  so  slender,  that  his 
ght  have  been  gaunt* 

a  f^hUosopher*s  two  stonet-^']  After  much  discussion,  the  note  of  Dr. 
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for  the  old  pike,  I  see  no  reason,  in  the  law  of  Aature,  but 
I  may  snap  at  him.     Let  time  shape,  and  there  an  end. 

[Exit. 


ACT  IV. 

Scene  I. — A  Forest  in  Yorkshire. 

Entgr  the  Archbishop  of  York,  Mowbray,  Hastings, 

and  Others. 

Arch.  What  is  this  forest  call'd  ? 

Ha$t.  Tis  Gaaltree  forest,^  an't  shall  please  your  grace. 

Arch.  Here  stand,  my  lords :  and  send  discoTerers  forth. 
To  know  the  numbers  of  our  enemies. 

Hast.  We  bare  sent  forth  already. 

Arch.  Tis  well  done. 

My  friends,  and  brethren  in  these  gre^t  affairs, 
1  must  acquaint  you  that  I  have  received 
New-dated  letters  from  Northumberland ; 
Their  cold  intent,  tenour^and  substance,  thus  :-^ 
Here  doth  he  wish  his  person,  with  such  powers 
As  might  hold  sortance  with  his  quality, 
The^hich  he  could  not  levy ;  whereupon 
He  is  retired,  to  ripe  his  growing  fortunes, 
To  Scotland :  and  concludes  in  hearty  prayers, 
Tl^t  your  attempts  may  overliye  the  hazard. 
And  fearful  meeting  of  their  opposite. 

Mowb.  Thus  do  the  hopes  we  have  in  him  touch  ground. 
And  dash  themselves  to  pieces.  .  • 

Enter  a  Messenger. 

Hast.  ^  Now,  what  news  ? 

Mess.  West  of  this  forest,  scarcely  off  a  mile. 
In  goodly  form  comes  on  the  enemy : 

Warboitott  hat  bMO  jntrred  to  be  correct,  which  describes  one  of  these  stones 
as  a  nnivenal  medicme,  and  the  other  a  transmuter  of  base  metab  into  gold. 
s  *Tk  Gua\^ee  f9rtti,\  "The  earle  of  Westmoreland,  &c.  made  forward 
ai^ilast  the  rebels,  and  coming  into  a  piaine  within  Gaaltree  forest,  caused 
tWir  standards  to  be  pitched  down  in  like  sort  as  the  archbishop  had  pitched 
Us,  oTer  against  them.**    Ho5rtf^</.— SxEBVEifs. 
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Andy  by  the  ground  they  hide,  I  judge  their  number, 
Upon,  or  near,  the  rate  of  thirty  thousand. 

Mowb.  The  just  proportion  that  we  gaye  them  out. 
Let  us  sway  on,*"  and  face  them  in  the  field. 

Enter  Westmoreland. 

Arch.  What  well-appointed*  leader  fronts  us  here? 

Mowb.  I  think,  it  is  my  lord  of  Westmoreland. 

West.  Health  and  fair  greeting  from  our  general. 
The  prince,  lord  John  and  duke  of  Lancaster. 

Arch.  Say  on,  my  lord  of  Westmoreland,  in  peace  k 
What  doth  concern  your  coming  ? 

West.  Then^  my  lord. 

Unto  your  grace  do  I  in  chief  address 
The  substance  of  my  speech.     If  that  rebellion 
Came  like  itself,  in  base  and  abject  routs. 
Led  on  by  bloody  youth,  guarded  with  rage,^ 
And  countenanc'd  by  boys,  and  beggary ; 
I  say,  if  damn'd  commotion  so  appeared. 
In  his  true,  native,  and  most  proper  shape, 
You,  reverend  father,  and  these  noble  lords. 
Had  not  been  here,  to  dress  the  ugly  form 
Of  base  and  bloody  insurrection 
With  your  fair  honours.     You,  lord  archbishop, — 
Whose  see  is  by  a  civil  pAce  maintained ; 
Whose  beard  the  silver  hand  of  peace  hath  touch 'd ; 
Whose  learning  and  good  letters  peace  hath  tutor'd ; 
Whose  white  investments^  figure  innbcence. 
The  dove  and  very  blessed  spirit  of  peace, — 
Wherefore  do  you  so  ill  translate  yourself. 
Out  of  the  speech  of  peace,  that  bears  such  grace. 
Into  the  harsh  and  boist'rous  tongue  of  war  ? 
Turning  your  books  to  graves,"  your  ink  to  blood, 

h  ....i.  iipay  on,]  This  word  is  intended  to  expreaf  the  uniform  and  forcible 
aodon.  of  a  compact  body. — Johnson. 

t wdl-4XffoifiUdr-^  i.  e.  C<m^€itUi  accoutred, 

^ bUtody  youth,  guardid  with  rage, J  i.  e.  Sanguine  youth,  or  youth  full  of 

blood :  guardod  i»  an  expression  taken  from  dress,  and  means  faced  or  turned 
«ip.— JoBNSOir  and  Stkxtbns. 

I whiti  isiwitiiMiiCj — "}  Formerly  all  bishops  wore  white,  even  when  they 

» gruHi,']   For  gravtt  Warbuiton  proposes  to  read  ghites,  and  is  fol-  * 

F  2  ' 
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Your  pens  to  lances ;  and  your  tongue  divine 
To  a  loud  trumpet,  and  a  point  of  war  ? 

Arch.  Wherefore  do  I  this? — so  the  question  stands^ 
Briefly  to  this  end : — We  are  all  diseased  ; 
And,  with  our  surfeiting,  and  wanton  hours. 
Have  brought  ourselves  into  a  burning  fever. 
And  we  must  bleed  for  it :  of  which  disease 
Our  late  king,  Richard,  being  infected,  died. 
But,  my  most  noble  lord  of  Westmoreland, 
I  take  not  on  me  here^as  a  physician ; 
Nor  do  I,  as  an  enemy  to  peace. 
Troop  in  the  throngs  of  military  men  : 
But,  rather,  show  a  while  like  fearful  war. 
To  diet  rank  minds,  sick  of  happiness ; 
And  purge  the  obstructions,  which  begin  to  stop 
Our  very  veins  of  life.     Hear  me  more  plainly. 
I  have  in  equal  balance  justly  weigh'd 
What  wrongs  our  arms  may  do,  what  wrongs  we  suffer. 
And  find  our  griefs  heavier  than  our  offences. 
We  see  which  way  the  stream  of  time  doth  run. 
And  are  enforced  from  our  most  quiet  sphere 
By  the  rough  torrent  of  occasion : 
And  have  the  summary  of  all  our  griefs. 
When  time  shall  serve,  to  show  in  articles ; 
Which,  long  ere  this,  we  offer'd  to  the  king. 
And  might  by  no  suit  gain  our  audience : 
When  we  are  wronged,  and  would  unfold  our  griefs. 
We  are  denied  access  unto  his  person 
Even  by  those  men  that  most  have  done  us  wrong. 
The  dangers  of  the  day's  but  newly  gone, 
(Whose  memory  is  written  on  the  earth 
With  yet-appearing  blood,)  and  the  examples 
Of  every  minute's  instance,"  (present  now,) 
Have  put  us  in  these  ill-beseeming  arms  : 
Not  to  break  peace,  or  any  branch  of  it; 

lowed  by  Sir  Thomas  Haximer.  Steevens,  perhaps  as  plausibly,  sqgi^stsgreatvs, 
i.  e.  arpaoar  for  the  legs,  a  kind  of  boots. 

n vmanctti  i.  e.  Proof,  recurretice.    This  word  is  used  by  Shakspeare. 

'jrwidi  great  laxity. 
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Bat  to  establish  here  a  peace  indeed. 
Concurring  both  in  name  and  quality. 

West.  When  ever  yet  was  your  appeal  denied  ? 
Wherein  have  you  been  galled  by  Uie  king  ? 
What  peer  hath  been  suborn'd  to  grate  on  you  ? 
That  you  should  seal  this  lawless  bloody  book 
Of  forg'd  rebellion  with  a  seal  divine. 
And  consecrate  commotion's  bitter  edge  ?* 

Arch.  My  brother  general,  the  commonwealth. 
To  brother  bom  an  household  cruelty, 
I  make  my  quarrel  in  particular .p 

West.  There  is  no  need  of  any  such  redress ; 
Or,  if  there  were,  it  not  belongs  to  you. 

Mawb.  Why  not  to  him,  in  part;  and  to  us  all. 
That  feel  the  bruises  of  the  days  before ; 
And  suffer  the  condition  of  these  times 
To  lay  a  heavy  and  unequal  hand 
Upon  our  honours  ? 

West.  O  my  good  lord  Mowbray, 

Construe  the  times  to  their  necessities,** 
And  you  shall  say  indeed, — it  is  the  time. 
And  not  the  king,  that  doth  you  injuries. 
Yet,  for  your  part,  it  not  appears  to  me, 
Either  from  the  king,  or  in  the  present  time,' 
That  you  should  have  an  inch  of  any  ground 
To  build  a  grief  on :  Were  you  not  restored 

*  —  e9ruecraU  ccmmotiifn'i  bitter  edge  ?]  i.  e.  The  edge  of  bitter  strife  and 
rmmttion ;  the  sword  of  rebeUion. — Malons.    It  was  customarv  in  the  tiin'e 
of  thecnisades,  for  the  pope  to  conieerate  the  general's  sword. — Warburtov. 
^  '  My  brdher  general,  tne  commonwealth,  &c.]  i.  e.  My  brother  general  (mean- 
ing Mowbray,  uie  lord  marischal)  makes  the  misconcnict  of  public  affairs,  and 
tbe  welfare  of  the  community,  his  cause  of  quarrel ;  but  my  particular  cause 
of  ({tiaxrel^  is  a  family  injury,  the  cruel^  with  which  my  brother  has  been 
tieiAed.'' — ^M.  Mason.     This  appears  the  best  of  the  explanations  as  the 
pMtage  stands  at  present:  perhaps  the  whole  of  the  first  line  applies  to  West- 
Hoieland,  and  that  by  a  slight  alteration  we  shoMld  read 
"  My  brother-general  i'the  commonwealth. 
To  brother  bom,'*  &c. 
•lie  ciicamstance  alluded  to  is  mentioned  in  the  first  part  of  this  play  : 
**  The  archbishop — who  bears  hard 
His  brother's  death  at  Bristol,  the  lord  Scroop." 
.4  CpNitnie  the  timei  to  their  neeestities,]  That  is, — ^Judge  of  what  is  done  in 
time  times,  according  to  the  exigencies  that  over-rule  us. — Johnson* 

'  iHkerfrom  the  king,  &c.]  Whether  the  faults  of  government  be  imputsd 
50  the  time  or  the  king,  it  appears  not  that  you  have,  for  your  part,  been  in- 
jand  either  by  the  Idng  or  toe  time. — Jounbon. 
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To  all  the  duke  of  Norfolk's  Bigniories, 

Your  noble  and  right-well-remember'd  father's  ? 

Mowb.  What  thing,  in  honour,  had  my  father  lost. 
That  need  to  be  reviy'd,  and  breath'd  in  me  ? 
The  king,  that  lov'd  him,  as  the  state  stood  then. 
Was,  force  perforce,  compell'd  to  banish  him : 
And  then,  when  Harry  Bolingbroke,  and  he, — 
Being  mounted,  and  both  roused  in  their  seats. 
Their  neighing  coursers  daring  of  the  spur. 
Their  armed  staves  in  charge,*  their  beavers  down,' 
Their  eyes  of  fire  sparkling  through  sights  of  steel," 
And  the  loud  trumpet  blowing  them  together ; 
Then,  then,  when  there  was  nothing  could  have  staid 
My  father  from  the  breast  of  Bolingbroke, 
O,  when  the  king  did  throw  his  warder^  down. 
His  own  life  hung  upon  the  staff  he  threw : 
Then  threw  he  down  himself;  and  all  their  lives. 
That,  by  indictment,  and  by  dint  of  sword. 
Have  since  miscarried  under  Bolingbroke. 

West.  You  speak,  lord  Mowbray,  now  you  know  not  what: 
The  earl  of  Hereford^  was  reputed  then 
In  England  the  most  valiant  gentleman ; 
Who  knows,  on  whom  fortune  would  then  have  smil'd  ? 
But,  if  your  father  had  been  victor  there. 
He  ne'er  had  borne  it  out  of  Coventry: 
For  all  the  country,  in  a  general  voi(!e. 
Cried  hate  upon  him ;  and  all  their  prayers,  and  love. 
Were  set  on  Hereford,  whom  they  doted  on. 
And  bless'd,  andvgracM  indeed,  more  than  the  king. 
But  this  is  mere  digression  from  my  purpose. — 
Here  come  I  from  our  princely  general. 
To  know  your  griefs ;  to  tell  you  from  his  grace. 
That  he  will  give  you  audience :  and  wherein 

■  Their  armed  staim  in  ekarg9f']  Ah  armed  tUff  is  a  laaoe.  To  be  in  charge, 
is  to  be  fixed  in  the  rest  for  &e  encoonter.— JouNflON. 

'^ their  beavert  d4wn,]  Beaver  meant  properly  tiiat  part  of  the  hehnet 

which  let  down,  to  enable  the  weaiei'  to  dnnk ;  but  is  confounded  both  here 
and  in  Hamlet  with  vitiere,  or  need  for  helmet  in  general.-— Malons. 

■ tights  oftttel,']  i.  e.  Hie  perforated  part  of  their  helmets,  through 

which  they  could  see  to  direct  their  aim.    Viiiere,  Fr. — Stbbvbms. 

*  —  warder — ]  i.  e.  Truncheon,  metaff  of  command. 

1  The  enrl  of  Hereford  — ]  This  is  a  mistake  of  our  author's,  lie  was  duke 
of  Heniord.'^M.Atoitt, 
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It  shall  appear  that  your  demands  are  just, 
Tou  shall  enjoy  them ;  every  thing  set  off. 
That  might  so  much  as  think  you  enemies. 

Mowb.  But  he  hath  forced  us  to  compel  this  offer ; 
And  it  proceeds  from  policy,  not  love. 

West.  Mowbray,  you  overween,  to  take  it  so ; 
T\m  offer  comes  from  mercy,  not  from  fear : 
,  For,  lo !  within  a  ken,  our  army  lies : 
Upon  mine  honour,  all  too  confident 
To  give  admittance  to  a  thought  of  fear. 
Our  battle  is  more  full  of  ncones  than  yours. 
Our  men  more  perfect  in  the  use  of  arms^ 
Our  armour  all  as  strong,  our  cause  the  best ; 
Then  reason  wills/  our  hearts  should  be  as  good: — 
Say  you  not  then,  our  offer  is  compelled. 

Mowb.  Well,  by  my  will,  we  shall  admit  no  parley. 

West.  That  argues  but  the  shame  of  your  offence  : 
A  rotten  case  abides  no  handling. 

Host,  Hath  the  prince  John  a  full  commission. 
In  very  ample  virtue  of  his  father. 
To  hear  and  absolutely  to  determine 
Of  what  conditions  we  shall  stand  upon  ? 

West.  That  is  intended  in  the  general's  name  -^ 
I  muse,  you  make  so  slight  a  question. 

Arch.  Then  take,  my  lord  of  Westmoreland,  this  schedule ; 
For  this  contains  our  general  grievances : — 
Each  several  article  herein  redress'd ; 
All  members  of  our  cause,  both  here  and  hence, 
^That  are  insinew'd  to  this  action. 
Acquitted  by  a  true  substantial  form  / 
And  present  execution  of  our  wills 
To  us,  and  to  our  purposes,  confined : 
We  come  within  our  awful  banks  again,^ 
And  knit  our  powers  to  the  arm  of  peace. 

s rtotra  wiiif  J  L  e.  fiMtim  d&Urmmeu 

A  ^_  intgndgd  tn  th$gentraVs  name:]  Jntendsd  is  undirOood, like  Uie  French 
mUgndirg.    It  is  a  power  incladed  in  the  name  or  oflice  of  a  generaL-— Stbeybni 

mitd  JoHMiOS. 

^ fHteantiai/tfrm;]  i.  e.  By  a  pardon  of  doe  ibnn  and  legal  validity. 

^JOBHSOir.  , 

*■  —  eoHjined ;] — ^it  the  old  reading*  and  thoogh  the  modem  editor/^ve 
changed  it  tat  emmgned ;  it  b  indinputably  right.    CinUined  means  tied  up  1&. 
4  -^—  ai^ttl  hsaSf  s^aifi  J  i.  e.  The  proper  limits  oi  rererence.' — Johnsov. 
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West.  This  will  I  show  the  general.     Please  you,  Idrdfl^K^  -^ 
In  sight  of  both  our  battles  we  may  meet :     . 
And  either  end  in  peace,  which  heaven  so  frame ! 
Or  to  the  place  of  difference  ciedl  the  swords 
Which  must  decide  it. 

Arch.  My  lord,  we  will  do  so. 

[JEtiVWest    — ' 
Mowb.  There  is  a  thing  within  my  bosom,  tells  me. 
That  no  conditions  of  our  peace  can  stand. 

Hast.  Fear  you  not  that :  if  we  can  make  our  peace 
Upon  such  laige  terms,  and  so  absolute. 
As  our  conditions  shall  consist  upon,' 
Our  peace  shall  stand  as  firm  as  rocky  mountains. 

Mowb.  Ay,  but  our  valuation  shall  be  such. 
That  every  slight  and  false-derived  cause. 
Yea,  every  idle,  nice,'  and  wanton  reason. 
Shall,  to  the  king,  taste  of  this  action : 
That,  were  our  royal  faiths  martyrs  in  love,* 
We  shall  be  winnowed  with  so  rough  a  wind. 
That  even  our  corn  shall  seem  as  light  as  chaff. 
And  good  from  bad  find  no  partition. 

Arch.  No,  no,  my  lord ;  Note  this, — the  king  is  weary 
Of  dainty  and  such  picking**  grievances : 
For  he  hath  found, — to  end  one  doubt  by  death, 
Revives  two  greater  in  the  heirs  of  life. 
And  therefore  will  he  wipe  his  tables^  clean ; 
And  keep  no  tell-tale  to  his  memory. 
That  may  repeat  and  history  his  loss 
To  new  remembrance :  For  full  well  he  knows. 
He  cannot  so  precisely  weed  this  land. 
As  his  misdoubts  present  occasion  : 
His  foes  are  so  enrooted  with  his  friends. 
That,  plucking  to  unfix  an  enemy. 
He  doth  unfasten  so,  and  shake  a  friend. 
So  that  this  land,  like  an  offensive  wife, 

• eonsiu  upon,']  Perhapa  the  meaning  U,  as  our  conditions  shall  ftonrf 

ufKm,  shall  make  the  foundation  of  the  treaty.    A  Latin  sense.-- Malomb. 

f met,']  i.  e.  Trivial, 

%  —  OUT  royal  faiths — ]  i.  e.  The  faith  we  owe  to  the  king. 

h picking — ]  i.  c.  Imignijicant. 

i  -..•  hii  tables — ]  i.  e.  Hi»  tabU-book. 
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That  hath  enrag'd  him  on  to  offer  strokes  , 
As  he  is  striking,  holds  his  infant  up, 
A|id  hangs  resolv'd  corirection  in  the  arm 
That  was  uprear'd  to  execution. 

Hast.  Besides,  the  king  hath  wasted  all  his  rods 
On  late  offenders,  that  he  now  doth  lack 
The  very  instrument  of  chastisement : 
So  that  his  power,  like  to  a  fangless  lion. 
May  offer,  but  not  hold. 

Arch.  Tis  very  true : — 

And  therefore  be  assur'd,  my  good  lord  marshal, 
If  we  do  now  make  our  atonement  well. 
Our  peace  will,  like  a  broken  limb  united. 
Grow  stronger  for  the  breaking. 

Mowb.  Be  it  so. 

Here  is  returned  my  lord  of  Westmoreland. 

Re-enter  Westmoreland. 

West.  The  prince  is  here  at  hand  :  Pleaseth  your  lord- 
ship. 
To  meet  his  grace  just  distance  'tween  our  armies? 
Mowb.  Your  grace  of  York,  in  God's  name  then  set 

forward. 
Arch.  Before,  and  greet  his  grace  : — my  lord,  we  come. 

[Exeunt. 

SCENE  II. 

Another  Part  of  the  Forest. 

^er,from,  one  side,  Mowbray,  the  Archbishop,  Hast- 
ings, anJ  others:  from  the  other  side,  Prince  John  of 
Lancaster,  Westmoreland,  Officers  a?id  Attendants. 

P.John.  You  are  well  encountered  here,  my  cousin 
Mowbray : 
Good  day  to  you,  gentle  lord  archbishop  : 
And  so  to  you,  lord  Hastings, — and  to  all.-^ 
My  lord  of  Yorkj  it  better  show'd  with  you, 
When  that  your  flock,  assembled  by  the  bell. 
Encircled  you,  to  hear  with  reverence 
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Your  exposition  on  the  hol]r  text ; 

Than  now  to  see  you  here  an  iron  many*" 

Cheering  a  rout  of  rebels  with  jout  drum, 

Turning  the  word  to  sword,  and  life  to  death. 

That  man,  that  sits  within  a  monarch's  heart. 

And  ripens  in  the  sunshine  of  his  favour. 

Would  he  abuse  the  countenance  of  the  king. 

Alack,  what  mischiefs  might  he  set  abroach. 

In  shadow  of  such  greatness  !  With  you,  lord  bishop. 

It  is  even  so  : — ^Who  hath  not  heard  it^poken. 

How  deep  you  were  within  the  books  of  G6d  ? 

To  us,  the  speaker  in  his  parliament; 

To  us,  the  imc^in'd  voice  of  God  himself; 

The  very  opener,  and  intelligencer. 

Between  the  grace,  the  sanctities  of  heaven. 

And  our  dull  workings  :*  O,  who  shall  believe. 

But  you  misuse  the  reverence  of  your  place ; 

Employ  the  countenance  and  grace  of  heaven. 

As  a  false  favourite  dotb  his  prince's  name. 

In  deeds  dishonourable  ?  Yqu  have  taken  up,"" 

Under  the  counterfeited  zeal  of  God, 

The  subjects  of  bis  substitute,  my  father; 

And,  both  against  the  peace  of  heaven  and  him. 

Have  here  up-swarm'd  them. 

Arch.  Good  my  lord  of  Lancaster, 

I  am  not  here  against  your  father's  peace  : 
But,  as  I  told  my  lord  of  Westmoreland, 
The  time  misorder'd  doth,  in  common  sense,"    ' 
Croud  us,  and  crush  us,  to  this  monstrous  form. 
To  hold  our  safety  up.     I  sent  your  grace 
The  parcels  and  particulars  of  our  grief; 
The  which  hath  been  with  scorn  shov'd  from  the  court. 
Whereon  this  Hydra  son  of  war  is  born  : 
Whose  dangerous  eyes  may  well  be  charm'd  asleep,*" 

^  —  an  iron  fnan,"]  **  Conung forth  among  themeiaci  in  aannouT,  be  encouraged 
and  pricked  them  forth  to  take  the  enterprise  in  hand."  HoUnihed, — Stbbvsns. 

' workingt ;]  i.  e.  Laboura  of  thoap^ht 

"  —  taken  up,]  i.  e.  Levied,  raised  m  arms. 

"—  in  comniim  MnMi]  Crmuiion  sm«  ia  the  general  senae  of  general  danger. 
— Johnson. 

«  WhMB  dangerous  eyes  may  well  be  eharm*d  asleep,^  AUuding  to  the  dragon 
charmed  to  rest  by  the  spells  of  Medea. — Stekvens. 
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With  grant  of  our  most  just  and  right  desires ; 
And  tme  obedience  of  this  madness  cur'd^ 
Stoop  tamely  to  the  foot  of  majesty. 

Mowb.  If  not>  we  ready  are  to  try  our  fortunes 
To  the  last  man. 

Hast.  And  though  we  here  fall  down. 

We  have  supplies  to  second  our  attempt ; 
If  they  miscarry,  theirs  shall  second  them : 
And  so,  success  of  mischief  **  shall  be  bom ; 
And  heir  from  heir  shall  hold  this  quarrel  up, 
A¥hiles  England  shall  have  generation. 

P.  John.  You  are  jboo  shallow,  Hastings,  much   too 
shallow. 
To  sound  the  bottom  of  the  after-times. 

West.  Pleaseth  your  grace,  to  answer  them  directly. 
How  far-forth  you  do  like  their  articles  ? 

P.  John.  I  \ike  them  all,  and  do  allow*  them  well : 
And  swear  here  by  the  honour  of  my  blood, 
BIy  father's  purposes  have  been  mistook  ; 
And  some  about  him  have  too  lavishly 
Wrested  his  meaning  apd  authority «^ — 
lAy  lord,  these  griefs  shall  be  with  speed  redress'd ; 
Upon  my  soul,  they  shall.    If  this  may  please  you. 
Discharge  your  powers  unto  their  several  counties. 
As  we  will  ours :  and  here  between  the  armies, 
Ut's  drink  together  friendly,  and  embrace ; 
That  all  their  eyes  may  bear  those  tokens  home, 
Of  our  restored  love,  and  amity .^ 
Arch.  I  take  your  princely  word  for  these  redresses. 
P.  John.  I  give  it  you,  and  will  maintain  my  word  : 
And  thereupon  I  drink  unto  your  grace. 
Host.  Go,  captain,  [to  an  Officer  J  and  deliver  to  the 
army 
This  news  of  peaoe ;  let  them  have  pay,  and  part  : 

'-—  mtnm    1  Here  need  (or  meeauiam, 

' mlltm — ^]  I.  e.  Ajrpram, 

'  DiidiMrgt  four  jtowert,  Ace]  It  was  Wettxnoreland  who  made  this  deceitfnl 
JBtopoial,  it  appean  from  Uolmibed.  **  The  eail  of  Weetmoreland  using  more 
poocie  Aaa  tlie  lest,  said,  wbereas  our  people  have  been  long  in  annour,  let 
tbem  depart  home  to  their  wonted  trades :  in  the  meana  time  let  us  drink  to- 
gether in  ngBe  of  agreement,  that  the  people  on  both  tides  may  seait,  and  know 
that  it  is  tnie,  that  we  be  light  at  a  pomt. — STBBvmt. 
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I  know,  it  will  well  please  them ;  hie  thee,  captain. 

[Exit  Officer. 

Arch.  To  you,  my  noble  lord  of  Westmoreland. 

West.  I  pledge  your  grace :    And,  if  you  knew  what 
I  have  bestow'd,  to  breed  tiiis  present  peace,  [paina 

You  would  drink  freely :  but  my  love  to  you 
Shall  show  itself  more  openly  hereafter. 

Arch.  I  do  not  doubt  you. 

West.  I  am  glad  of  it : — 

Health  to  my  lord,  and  gentle  cousin,  Mowbray. 

Mowb.  You  wish  me  health  in  very  happy  season  ; 
For  I  am,  on  the  sudden,  something  ill. 

Arch.  Against  ill  chances,  men  are  ever  merry  ;* 
But  heaviness  foreruns  the  good  event. 

West.  Therefore  be  merry,  coz;'  since  sudden  sorrow 
Serves  to  say  thus, — Some  good  thing  comes  to-morrow- 

Arch.  Believe  me,  I  am  passing  light  in  spirit. 

Mowb.  So  much  the  worse,  if  your  own  rule  be  true. 

[Shouts  toithin. 

P.John.  The  word  of  peace  is  rendered;   Hark,  how 
they  shout ! 

Mowb.  This  had  been  cheerful,  after  victory. 

Arch.  A  peace  is  of  the  nature  of  a  conquest ; 
For  then  both  parties  nobly  are  subdued. 
And  neither  party  loser. 

P.  John.  Go,  my  lord. 

And  let  our  army  be  discharged  too.— 

[Ent  Westmoreland. 
And,  good  my  lord,  so  please  you,  let  our  trains" 
March  by  us ;  that  we  may  peruse  the  men 
We  should  have  cop'd  withal. 

Arch.  Go,  good  lord  Hastings, 

And,  ere  they  be  dismiss'd,  let  them  march  by. 

[Exit  Hastings. 

*  Agaifut  iU  chances,  mtn  are  ever  tnerry ;]  Thus  the  poet  describt^  Romeo  as 
feeling  an  unaccutUmid  degree  of  cheerfulness  just  before  he  hears  the  news  of 
the  d^th  of  Juliet. — Stesvbns. 

(  Ther^ore  be  merry,  cot ;]  i.  e.  Therefore,  notwithstanding  this  sadden  im^ 
pulse  to  heaviness,  be  merry,  for  such  sudden  dejections  forebode  good. — 

JOHNSON. 

•  "  — —  let  otiT  (ratiu,  &c.]  That  is,  our  army  on  each  part,  that  we  may  both 
see  those  that  were  to  have  opposed  us. — Johnson. 
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P.  John.  I  trust,  my  lords,  we  shall  lie  to-night  to- 
gether.— 

Re-enter  Westmoreland. 

Nowy  cousin,  wherefore  stands  our  army  still  ? 

West.  The  leaders,  having  charge  from  you  to  stand. 
Will  not  go  off  until  they  hear  you  speak. 

P.  John*  They  know  their  duties. 

Re-enter  Hastings. 

Hast.  My  lord,  our  army  is  dispersed  already  : 
Like  youthful  steers  Unyok'd,  they  take  their  courses 
East,  west,  north,  south ;  or,  like  a  school  broke  up. 
Each  hurries  toward  his  home,  and  sporting-place. 

West.  Good  tidings,  my  lord  Hastings ;  for  the  which  ' 
I  do  arrest  thee,  traitor,  of  high  treason : 
And  you,  lord  archbishop, — and  you,  lord  Mowbray, 
Of  capital  treason  I  attach  you  both. 

Mowb.  Is  this  proceeding  just  and  honourable? 

West.  Is  your  assembly  so  ? 

Arch.  Will  you  thus  break  your  faith? 

P.  John,  1  pawn'd  thee  none : 

I  promised  you  redress  of  these  same  grievances. 
Whereof  you  did  complain ;  which,  by  mine  honour,    • 
I  will  perform  with  a  most  christian  care. 
But,  for  you,  rebels, — look  to  taste  the  due 
Meet  for  rebelUon,  and  such  acts  as  yours. 
Most  shallowly  did  you  these  arms  commence, 
Fondly*  brought  here,  and  foolishly  sent  hence: — 
Strike  up  our  drums,  pursue  the  scattered  stray ; 
Heaven,  and  not  we,  hath  safely  fought  to-day. — 
Some  guard  these  traitors  to  the  block  of  death ; 
Treason's  true  bed,  and  yielder  up  of  breath.       [Exeunt.^ 

*  Fondly — 1  i.  e.  Foolishly. 

•  7  Exeiint.']  It  cannot  but  rake  some  indignation  to  find  this  horrid  violalion 
of  faith  passed  over  thus  slightly  by  the  poet,  without  any  note  of  censilitt  or 
detefCatian«-^0BNS0N. 
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SCENE  III. 

Another  Part  of  the  Forest. 

Alarums:  Excursions.     Enter  Falstaff  andL  Colevile^j 

meeting. 

Fal.  What's  your  name,  sir?  of  what  condition  are  yon  9 
and  of  what  place,  I  pray  ? 

Cole.  I  am  a  knight,  sir ;  and  my  name  is — Colevile  of 
the  dale.' 

Fal.  Well  then,  Colevile  is  your  name;  a  knight  is 
yonr  degree ;  and  your  place,  the  dale :  Colevile  shall  still 
be  your  name ;  a  traitor  your  degree ;  and  the  dungeon 
your  place, — a  place  deep  enough ;  so  shall  you  still  be 
Colevile  of  the  dale. 

Cole.  Are  not  you  sir  John  FalstafT? 

Fal.  As  good  a  man  as  he,  sir,  whoe'er  I  am.  Do  ye 
yield,  sir  ?  or  shall  I  sweat  for  you  ?  If  I  do  sweat,  they 
are  drops  of  thy  lovers,  and  they  weep  for  thy  death ; 
therefore  rouse  up  fear  and  trembling,  and  do  observance 
to  my  mercy. 

Cole.  I  think,  you  are  sir  John  Falstaff ;  and,  in  that 
thought,  yi^ld  me. 

Fal.  I  have  a  whole  school  of  tongues  in  this  belly  of 
mine ;  and  not  a  tongue  of  them,  all  speaks  any  other 
word  but  my  name.  An  I  had  but  a  belly  of  any  indif- 
ferency,  I  were  simply  the  most  active  fellow  in  Europe : 
My  womb,  my  womb,  my  womb  undoes  me. — Here  comes 
our  general. 

Enter  Prince  John  of  Lancaster,  Westmoreland, 

and  Others. 

P.  John.  The  heat  is  past,'  follow  no  further  now ; — 
Call  in  the  powers,  good  cousin  Westmoreland. — 

[Exit  West. 

«  - —  ColeviU  rf  the  daU.]  '*  At  the  king's  coining  to  Durham,  the  lord 
IIaftmgs»  Sir  John  Colevilt  cfthe  dale,  Ace.  being  conTicted  of  the  conspiracy, 
were  there  beheaded."    HoUmked. — Steevens. 

^Thg  heat  u  pan,]  lliat  is,  the  violence  of  resentment,  the  eagerness  of  re- 
Tenge.— Johnson. 


^^' "    '■  ■-  . 
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^$w,  Faktaff,  where  have  you  been  all  this  while  ? 
IVIieii  tf^ry  thing  is  ended,  then  you  come : 
rhiM  tardy  tricks  of  yours  will,  on  my  life, 
[hie  time  or  other  break  some  gallows'  back. 

Fal.  I  would  be  sorry,  my  lord,  but  it  should  be  thus ; 
[  never  knew  yet,  but  rebuke  and  check  was  the  reward 
}f  valour.  Do  you  think  me  a  swallow,  an  arrow,  or  a 
inllet?  have  I,  in  my  ^oor  and  old  motion,  the  expedition 
ii  thought  ?  I  have  speeded  hither  with  the  very  extremest 
nch  of  possibility ;  I  have  foundered  nine-score  and  odd 
XMits  :  and  here,  travel-tainted  as  I  am,  have,  in  my  pure 
ind  immaculate  valour,  taken  sir  John  Colevile  of  the 
lale,  a  most  furious  knight,  and  valorous  enemy:  But 
rhat  of  that?  he  saw  me,  and  yielded ;  that  I  may  justly 
aj  with  the  hook-nosed  fellow  of  Rome,**^; — I  came,  saw, 
ind  overcame. 

P.  John.  It  was  more  of  his  courtesy  than  your  de* 
€iving« 

FbU.  I  know  not :  here  he  is,  and  here  I  yield  him : 
nd  I  beseech  your  grace,  let  it  be  booked  with  the  rest 
f  this  day's  deeds ;  or,  by  the  lord,  I  will  have  it  in  a 
•articular  ballad  else,  with  mine  own  picture  on  the  top 
f  it,  Colevile  kissing  my  foot :  To  ihe  which  course  if 

be  enforced,  if  yoQ  do  not  all  show  like  gilt  two-pences, 
0  me ;  and  I,  in  the  clear  sky  of  fame,  o'er  shine  you  as 
luch  as  the  full  moon  doth  the  cinders  of  the  element,' 
rhich  show  like  pins'  heads  to  her ;  believe  not  the  word 
if  the  noble :  Therefore  let  me  have  right,  and  let  desert 

Qoimt. 

P.  John.  Thine's  too  heavy  to  mount. 

Pal.  Let  it  shine  then. 

P.  John.  Thine's  too  thick  to  shine. 
'  Fal.   Let  it  do  something,  my  good  lord,  that  may  do 
oe  good,  and  call  it  what  you  will. 

» hook-^urndfiUowtfRome,!  The  quarto  reads,  *'  tfu  hook-neted  felUno 

rRome,  tktir  Conn.**  I  have  fofiowed  'the  folio.  The  modem  editora  read, 
Bt  without  authority, "  the  hook-noted ftUaw  of  Rome,  there,  Ctssar" — Stbsv  ens. 
OttBoC  conaider  this  reading  without  authority  for  the  "  their  Coftn"  of  the 
Baito  ia  Tery  likely  to  have  been  a  misprint  for  "  there,  Oaar,** 

' cindert  of  ike  element,^  A  ludicrous  term  for  the  stars.— Stsitbhs. 
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P.  John.  Is  thy  name  Colevile  ?**  * 

Cole,  It  is,  my  lord. 

P.  John,  A  famous  rebel  art  thou,  Colevile. 

FaL  And  a  famous  true  subject  took  him. 

Cole.  I  am,  my  lord,  but  as  my.  betters  are. 
That  led  me  hither :  had  they  been  rul'd  by  me. 
You  should  have  i^on  them  dearer  than  you  have. 

Fed.  I  know  not  how  they  sold  themselves  :  but^thotm^ 
like  a  kind  fellow,  gavest  thyself  i^way ;  and  I. thank  the^ 
for  thee.  .       - 

Reenter  Westmoreland. 

P.  John.  Now,  have  you  left  pursuit? 

West.  Retreat  is  made,  and  execution  stayed. 

P.  John.  Send  Colevile,  with  his  confederates. 
To  York,  to  present  execution : — 
Blunt,  lead  him  hence ;  and  see  you  guard  him  sure. 

[Exeunt  some  with  Colevii^b. 
And  now  despatch  we  toward  the  court,  my  lords ;     * 
I  hear,  the  king  my  father  is  sore  sick : 
Our  news  shall  go  before  us  to  his  majesty, — 
Which,  cousin,  you  shall  bear, — to  contort  him ; 
And  we  with  sober  speed,  will  follow  you. 

Fal.  My  lord,  I  beseech  you,  give  me  leave.to  go  through 
Glostershire :  and  when  you  come  to  court,  stand  my 
good  lord,*  'pray,  in  your  good  report. 

P.  John.  Fare  you  well,  Falstaff :  I,  in  my.  condition,' 
Shall  better  speak  of  you  than  you  deserve.  .  [Exit. 

Fal.  I  would,  you  had  but  the  wit ;  'twere  bettqr.than 
your  dukedom. K--T.Good  faith,  this  same  youpg  sober- 
blooded  boy  doth  not  love  me  ;  nor  a  mau:  cannot.make 
him  laugh*^ — ^but  that's  no  marvel,  he  drinks, no  wine* 

^ CdUmU  T]  This  name  is  designed  to  be  pronounced  as  a  tiiiyUable. 

— Stbbvens. 

• ttand  my  good  lord,"]  i.  e.  ^nd  my  goodjrisnd, 

' /,  in  my  condition,]  i.  e.  In  my  place  as  commanding  oflScer,  who 

ought  to  represent  things  merely  as  they  are,  shall  speak  of  yon  better  than 
yon  deserve. — Stbbvens. 

t your  duhtdom.]  He  had  no  dukedom. 


^  ""—  ihiM  tam§  young  sober'blooded  boy  doth  not  love  me;  nor  a  man  cannot 
'  lu^h — ]  r  alstaff  here  speaks  like  a  veteran  in  life.  The  young  prince 
did  not  lo?e  him,  and  he  despaired  to  gain  his  affection,  for  he  could  not  make 


makt  him  lat 
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There's  qever  any  of  these  demure  boys  come  to  any 
proof:*  for  thin  drink  doth  so  over-cool  their  blood,  and 
making  many  fish-meals,  that  they  fall  into  a  kind  of 
male  green-sickness ;  and  then,  when  they  marry,  they 
get  \venches:  they  are  generally  fools  and  cowards; — 
which  some  of  us  should  be  too,  but  for  inflammation.  A 
good  sherris-sack**  hath  a  two-fold  operation  in  it.  It  as- 
cends me  into  the  brain ;  dries  me  there  all  the  foolish, 
and  dull,  and  crudy  vapours  which  environ  it :  makes  it 
apprehensive,'  quick,  forgetive,"*  full  of  nimble,  fiery,  and 
delectable  shapes;  which  delivered  o'er  to  the  voice,  (the 
tongue,)  which  is  the  birth,  becomes  excellent  wit.  The 
second  property  of  your  excellent  sherris  is, — the  warming 
of  the  blood ;  which,  before  cold  and  settled,  left  the  liver 
white  and  pale,  which  is  the  badge  of  pusillanimity,  and 
cowardice :  but  the  sherris  warms  it,  and  makes  it  course 
from  the  inwards  to  the  parts  extreme.  It  illumineth  the 
&ce ;  which,  as  a  beacon,  gives  warning  to  all  the  rest  of 
this  little  kingdom,  man,  to  arm :  and  then  the  vital  com- 
moners, and  inland  petty  spirits,  muster  me  all  to  their 
captain,  the  heart ;  who,  great,  and  pufied  up  with  this 
retinue,  doth  any  deed  of  courage ;  and  this  valour 
tomes  of  sherris :  So  that  skill  in  the  weapon  is  nothing, 
without  sack;  for  that  sets  it  a-work:  and  learning, 
a  mere  hoard  of  gold  kept  by  a  devil ;°  till  sack  com- 
mences it,"*  and  sets  it  in  act  and  use.    Hereof  comes  it, 

^  laugh.  Men  ^mljf  become  friends  by  commonity  of  pleasures.  He  who 
ooinot  be  softened  into  gaiety,  cannot  easily  be  melted  into  kindness.— 
JoBNSoir. 

'  — ~  to  mny  proof,]  i.  e.  Any  confinned  state  of  manhood.  The  allusion  is 
to  armour  haidened  till  it  abides  a  certain  trial. — Steevens. 

* ilurriM-iack — ]  i.  e.  Sherry  or  sack  from  Xeres,  a  town  of  ^Andalusia 

near  Cadis.  The  sack,  to  which  this  epithet  was  not  annexed,  came  chiefly  from 
Malaga. — M  a  lon  b.  The  ancient  and  genuine  sherry  was  a  dry  wine,  and  there- 
fore fit  to  be  drank  with  sugar.  What  we  now  use  is  in  some  degree  sweet- 
nked  bv  art,  and  therefore  fSfords  no  adequate  idea  of  th«  liquor  tha(  was  Fal* 
>taff*s  utTOurite. — Stbsvbns. 

* gpprehemive,']  i.  e.  Quick  to  understand. 

■ forgttive,']  i.  e.  Imaginative, 

■  •>—  kept  by  a  devil  ;1  It  was  anciently  supposed  that  all  the  mines  of  gold, 
he,  were  guarded  by  eril  spirits. — Stebvbns. 

** till  tack  commences  it,]  It  seems  probable  to  me,  that  Shakspeare,  in 

these  words,  alludes  to  the  Cambridge  Commencement ;  and  in  what  follows,  to 
tbe  Oxford  Act :  for  by  those  different  names  our  two  universities  have  long 
distinguished  the  season,  at  which  each  of  them  gives  to  her  respective  stu- 
dents a  complete  authority  to  ute  those  hoard*  of  learning  which  have  entitled 

VOL.  V.  .  G 
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that  prince  Harry  is  valiant :  for  the  cold  blood  he  did 
naturally  inherit  of  his  father,  he  hath,  like  lean,  steril, 
and  bare  land,  manured,  husbanded^  and  tilled,  with  ex- 
cellent endeavour  of  drinking  good,  and  good  store  of  fer- 
tile sherris ;  that  he  is  become  very  hot,  and  valiant.  If 
I  had  a  thousand  sons,  the  first  human  principle  I  would 
teach  them,  should  be, — to  forswear  thin  potations,  and 
addict  themselves  to  sack. 

Enter  Bardolph. 

How  now,  Bardolph  ? 

Bard.  The  army  is  discharged  all^  and  gone. 

Fal.  Let  them  go.  I'll  through  Glostershire;  and  there 
will  I  visit  master  Robert  Shallow,  esquire :  I  have  him 
already  tempering  between  my  finger  and  my  thumb,*  and 
shortly  will  I  seal  with  him.     Come  avmy.  {^Exeuni. 

SCENE  IV. 

Westminster.     A  Room  in  the  Palace. 

Enter  King  Henry,   Clarence,   Prince  Humfhrbt, 

Warwick,  and  others. 

K.  Hen.  Now,  lords,  if  heaven  doth  give  successful  end 
To  this  debate  that  bleedeth  at  Our  doors. 
We  will  our  youth  lead  on  to  higher  fields. 
And  draw  no  swords  but  what  are  sanctified. 
Our  navy  is  addressed,"!  our  power  collected. 
Our  substitutes  in  absence  well  invested. 
And  every  thing  lies  level  to  our  wish : 
Only,  we  want  a  little  personal  strength; 
And  pause  us,  till  these  rebels,  now  afoot. 
Come  underneath  the  yoke  of  government. 

War.  Both  which,  we  doubt  not  but  your  majesty 
Shall  soon  enjoy. 

them  to  their  MTeial  degree!  in  arts,  law,  physick,  and  diyinity. — TTawaiTT. 
Steerens  has  shewn  by  several  quotations  that  such  allusions  were  frequent  with 
our  old  play-writers. 

P J  ham  him  alreudtf  tempering,  &c.]  A  very  pleasant  allusioa  to  the 

old  use  of  sealine  with  soft  wax. — Warbuston. 
*  —  addrti^d,}  i.  e.  Ready,  prtpand. 
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K.  Hen.  Humphrey,  ^y  son  of  Gloster, 

Where  is  the  prince  your  brother  ? 

P.  Humph.    I  think,  he's  gone  to  hunt,  my  lord,  at 
Windsor. 

K.  Hen.  And  how  accompanied  ? 

P.  Humph.  I  do  not  know,  my  lord* 

K.  Hen.  Is  not  his  brother,  Thomas  of  Clarence,  with 
him? 

P.  Humph.  No,  my  good  lord  :  he  is  in  presence  here. 

Cla.  What  would  my  lord  and  father  ? 

K.  Hen.  Nothing  but  well  to  thee,  Thomas  of  Clarence. 
How  chance,  thou  art  not  with  the  prince  thy  brother  ? 
He  loves  thee,  and  thou  dost  neglect  him,  Thomas ; 
Thou  hast  a  better  place  in  his  affection. 
Than  all  thy  brothers  :  cherish  it,  my  boy ; 
And  noble  offices  thou  may'st  effect 
Of  mediation,  after  I  am  dead. 
Between  his  greatness  and  thy  other  brethren : — 
Therefore,  omit  him  not :  blunt  not  his  love : 
Nor  lose  the  good  advantage  of  his  grace. 
By  seeming  cold,  or  careless  of  his  will. 
For  he  is  gracious,  if  he  be  observ'd ;' 
He  hath  a  tear  for  pity,  and  a  hand 
Open  as  day  for  melting  charity : 
Yet  notwithstanding,  being  incensM,  he's  flint; 
As  humorous  as  winter,*  and  as  sudden 
As  flaws  congealed  in  the  spring  of  day.^ 
His  temper,  therefore,  must  be  well  observ'd  : 
Chide  him  for  faults,  and  do  it  reverently,     . 
When  you  perceive  his  blood  inclined  to  mirth  : 
But,  being  moody,  give  him  line  and  scope ; 
Till  that  his  passions,  like  a  whale  on  ground. 
Confound  themselves  with  working.     Learn  this,  Thomas, 
And  thou  shalt  prove  a  shelter  to  thy  friends ; 

' ifh»h9  obflerr'd ;]  i.  e*.  If  he  has  respectful  attention  shown  to  him. 

' immoroui  as  winUr,]  i.  e.  Changeable  as  the  weather  of  a  winter's  day. 

JOBHSOV. 

( flm&M  eangaaUd  in  ths  tpring  <f  daj^ .]  Alluding  to  the  opmion  of  some 

philosophefs,  that  the  vapours  being  congealed  in  the  air  by  cold,  (which  is 
SKMt  intense  towards  the  morning,)  and  being  afterwards  rahfied  and  let  loos« 
by  the  wannth  of  the  son,  occasion  those  sudden  and  impetuous  gusts  of  wind 
wjoch  an  caUedyiowf. — Wabbubton. 

g2 
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A  hoop  of  gold,  to  bind  thy  brothers  in  ; 
That  the  united  vessel  of  their  blood. 
Mingled  with  venom  of  suggestion,* 
(As,  force  perforce,  the  age  will  pour  it  in,) 
Shall  never  leak  though  it  do  work  as  strong 
As  aconitum,  or  rash'  gunpowder. 

Cla,  I  shall  observe  him  with  all  care  and  love. 

K.  Hen.    Why   art  thou  not  at  Windsor  vnth  him, 
Thomas  ? 

Cla.  He  is  not  there  to-day  ;  he  dines  in  London* 

K.  Hen.  And  how  accompanied?  can'st  thou  tell  that? 

Cla.  With  Poins,  and  other  his  continual  followers. 

K*  Hen,  Most  subject  is  the  fattest  soil  to  weeds; 
And  he,  the  noble  image  of  my  youth. 
Is  overspread  with  them :  Therefore  my  grief 
Stretches  itself  beyond  the  hour  of  death ; 
llie  blood  weeps  from  my  heart,  when  I  do  shape. 
In  forms  imaginary,  the  unguided  days. 
And  rotten  times,  that  you  shall  look  upon 
When  I  am  sleeping  with  my  ancestors. 
For  when  his  headstrong  riot  hath  no  curb. 
When  rage  and  hot  blood  are  his  counsellors. 
When  means  and  lavish  manners  meet  together, 
O,  with  what  wings  shall  his  affections'  fly 
Towards  fronting  peril  and  opposed  decay ! 

War,  My  gracious  lord,  you  look  beyond  him  quite : 
The  prince  but  studies  his  companions. 
Like  a  strange  tongue :  wherein,  to  gain  the  language, 
Tis  needful,  that  the  most  immodest  word 
Be  lookM  upon,  and  learn'd :  which  once  attained. 
Your  highness  knows,  comes  to  no  further  use. 
But  to  be  known,  and  hated.     So,  like  gross  terms. 
The  prince  will,  in  the  perfectness  of  time. 
Cast  off  his  followers  :  and  their  memory 
Shall  as  a  pattern  or  a  measure  live, 

>  Mingled  with  venom  ^suggestion,]  Though  their  blood  be  inflamed  by  tibe 
Umptationi  to  which  youth  is  peciiliarly  subject. — Malonb. 

« rw*— ]  i.  e.  Quick,  vioUnt,  tudden.    This  representation  of  the  prince 

is  a  natural  picture  of  a  young  man,  whose  passions  are  yet  too  strong  ror  bi» 
▼irtaM«'-^o  II N  so  N . 

y  •^—  hit  affections  ^1  i,  e.  Hit  pasiiom. 
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By  which  his  grace  must  mete  the  lives  of  others ; 
Turning  past  evils  to  advantages. 

K,  Hen*  Tis  seldom,  when  the  bee  doth  leave  her  comb 
In  the  dead  carrion.' — Who's  here?  Westmoreland? 

£n/€r  Westmoreland. 

West..  Health  tb  my  sovereign  !  and  new  happiness 
Added  to  that  that  I  am  to  deliver ! 
Prince  John,  your  son,  doth  kiss  your  grace's  hand  ; 
Mowbray,  the  bishop  Scroop,  Hastings,  and  all. 
Are  brought  to  the  correction  of  your  law ; 
There  is  not  now  a  rebel's  sword  unsheathed. 
But  peace  puts  forth  her  olive  every  where. 
The  manner  how  this  action  hath  been  borne. 
Here  at  more  leisure  may  your  highness  read ; 
With  every  course^  in  his  particular.' 

K.  Hen.  O  Westmoreland,  thou  art  a  summer  bird. 
Which  ever  in  the  haunch  of  winter  sings 
The  lifting  up  of  day.     Look !  here's  more  news. 

Enter  Harcourt. 

Har.  From  enemies  heaven  keep  your  majesty ; 
And,  when  they  stand  against  you,  may  they  fall 
As  those  that  I  am  come  to  tell  you  of ! 
The  earl  Northumberland,  and  the  lord  Bardolph, 
With  a  great  power  of  English,  and  of  Scots, 
Are  by  the  sheriff  of  Yorkshire  overthrown: 
The  manner  and  true  order  of  the  fight. 
This  packet,  please  it  you,  contains  at  large. 

K.  Hen,  And  wherefore  should  these  good  news  make 
me  sick  ? 
Will  fortune  never  come  with  both  hands  full. 
But  write  her  fair  words  still  in  foulest  letters? 
She  either  gives  a  stomach,  and  no  food, — 
Such  are  the  poor,  in  health ;  or  else  a  feast, 

*  'Til  ieldam,wheti  the  bee,  ficcl  As  the  bee  haying  once  placed  her  comb  in  a 
caica8e»  stays  by  her  honey,  sone^at  has  once  taken  pleasore  in  bad  com- 
Muny,  will  continue  to  associate  with  those  that  have  the  art  of  pleasing  him. — 

JOBMSOIf. 

* tH  h'upartieular.^  i.  e.  In  the  detail  contained  in  the  letter  of  prince 

John. — ^Hbnlbt.     A  particular  is  yet  used  as  a  substantive  by  legal  convey- 
aaoen,  for  a  minuU  detail  of  thing*  tingly  enumerated, — Malohb. 
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And  takes  away  the  stomach, — such  are  the  rich. 

That  have  abundance,  and  enjoy  it  not. 

I  shoidd  rejoice  now  at  this  happy  news ; 

And  now  my  sight  fails,  and  my  brain  is  giddy : — 

O  me !  come  near  me,  now  I  am  much  ill.  [Stooons. 

P.  Humph.  Comfort,  your  majesty ! 

Cla.  O  my  royal  father ! 

West.  My  sovereign  lord,  cheer  up  yourself,  look  up! 

War.  Be  patient,  princes ;  you  do  know  these  fits 
Are  with  his  highness  very  ordinary. 
Stand  from  him,  give  him  air ;  hell  straight  be  well. 

Cla.  No,  no ;  he  cannot  long  hold  out  these  pangs ; 
The  incessant  care  and  labour  of  his  mind 
Hath  wrought  the  mure,^  that  should  confine  it  in. 
So  thin,  that  life  looks  through,  and  will  break  out. 

P.  Humph.  The  people  fear  me  f  for  they  do  observe 
Unfather'd  heirs,  and  loathly  birds  of  nature  :^ 
The  seasons  change  their  manners,  as  the  year* 
Had  found  some  months  asleep,  and  leap'd  them  over. 

Cla.  The  river  hath  thrice  flow'd,^  no  ebb  between : 
And  the  old  folk,  time's  doting  chronicles. 
Say,  it  did  so,  a  little  time  before 
That  our  great  grandsire,  Edward,  sick'd  and  died. 

War.  Speak  lower,  princes,  for  the  king  recovers. 

P.  Humph.  This  apoplex  will,  certain,  be  his  end. 

K.  Hen.  I  pray  you,  take  me  up,  and  bear  me  hence 
Into  some  other  chamber :  softly,  'pray« 

[They  convey  the  Kitig  into  an  inner  part  of 
the  room,  and  place  him  on  a  bed. 
Let  there  be  no  noise  made,  my  gentle  friends ; 
Unless  some  duU^  and  favourable  hand 
Will  whisper  musick  to  my  weary  spirit. 

k the  muTt,  &c.]  i.  e.  Tk»  vmU. 

c fear  me ;]  i.  e.  Make  me  afrtud. 

*  Unfath£r*dheirs,  Src]  i.  e.  Equivocal  births ;  animals  that  had  no  animal  pro- 
genitors ;  productions  not  brought  forth  according  to  the  stated  laws  of  gene- 
ration.— Johnson.     For  bird*  f  should  propose  to  read  Ifirtks, 

•  The  Matonf  change  their  mamnen  tu,  &c.]  This  is  finely  expressed  :  alluding 
to  the  terms  rmtgh  and  hanh,  mild  and  nyifapplied  to  weather.— W a rbusivn. 
At  is  here  used  for  at  if, 

f  TIte  river  hath  ihr  tee  flow' d^l  This  is  historically  true.  It  happened  on  the 
Ifth  of  October,  1411. — Stbetens. 

» dull — ]  i.  e.  Producing  dullness  or  heaviness ;  and  consequently  sleep. 

— Malons. 
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War.  Call  for  the  musick  in  the  other  room. 
K.  Hen.  Set  me  the  crown  upon  my  pillow  here.** 
eta.  His  eye  is  hollow,  and  he  changes  much. 
War.  Less  noise,  less  noise. 

Enter  Prince  Henry. 

P.  Hen.  Who.saw  the  duke  of  Clarence  ? 

Cla.  I  am  here,  brother,  full  of  heaviness. 

P.  Hen.  How  now !  rain  within  doors,  and  none  abroad ! 
How  doth  the  king  ? 

P.  Humph.  Exceeding  ill. 

P*  Hen.  Heard  he  the  good  news  yet  ? 

Tell  it  him. 

P.  Humph.  He  alter'd  much  upon  the  hearing  it. 

P.  Hen.  Ifhebesick   • 
With  joy,  he  will  recover  without  physick. 

War.  Not  so  much  noise,  my  lords: — sweet  prince, 
speak  low; 
The  king  your  father  is  disposed  to  sleep. 

Cla.  Let  us  withdraw  into  the  other  room. 

War.  Wiirt  please  your  grace  to  go  along  with  us  ? 

P.  Hen.  No ;  I  will  sit  and  watch  here  by  the  king. 

[Exeunt  all  but  P.  Henry. 
Why  doth  the  crown  lie  there  upon  his  pillow. 
Being  so  troublesome  a  bedfellow  ? 
O  polished  perturbation !  golden  care  ! 
That  keep'st  the  ports'  of  slumber  open  wid^ 
To  many  a  watchful  night ! — sleep  with  it  now  ! 
Yet  not  so  sound,  and  half  so  deeply  sweet. 
As  he,  whose  brow,  with  homely  biggin^  bound, 
Snores  out  the  watch  of  night.     O  majesty ! 
When  thou  dost  pinch  thy  bearer,  thou  dost  sit 
like  a  rich  armour  worn  in  heat  of  day. 
That  scalds  with  safety.    By  his  gates  of  breath 
There  lies  a  downy  feather,  which  stirs  not : 
Did  he  suspire,  that  light  and  weightless  down 

^Setwu  tk$  crown  upon  my  pillow  here.^  It  b  still  the  custom  in  France  to 
place  the  crown  on  the  king's  pillow  when  he  is  dying. — Stbbtbns. 

I .-  porti — ]  i.  e.  Gates, 

k homely  biegin— ]  A  kind  of  cap,  at  present  worn  only  by  children  j 

but  so  called  from  the  cap  worn  by  the  Beguines,  am  order  of  nans.— *tei¥«i8. 
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Perforce  must  move. — My  gracious  lord  !  my  father ! — 

This  sleep  is  sound  indeed ;  this  is  a  sleep. 

That  from  this  golden  rigol'  hath  divorced 

So  many  English  kings.     Thy  due,  from  me, 

Is  tears,  and  heavy  sorrows  of  the  blood ; 

Which  nature,  love,  and  filial  tenderness. 

Shall,  O  dear  father,  pay  t^ee  plenteously : 

My  due,  from  thee,  is  this  imperial  crown ; 

Which,  as  immediate  from  thy  place  and  blood. 

Derives  itself  to  me.     Lo,  here  it  sits, — 

IPutting  it  on  his  head. 
Which  heaven  shall  guard :  And  put  the  world's  whole 

strength 
Into  one  giant  arm,  it  shall  not  force 
This  lineal  honour  from  me  :  This  from  thee 
Will  I  to  mine,  leave,  as  'tis  left  to  me.  [Exit. 

'   K.  Hen.  Warwick  !  Gloster !  Clarence ! 

Reenter  Warwick,  and  the  rest. 
Cla.  Doth  the  king  call  ? 

War.    What  would  your  majesty?     How  fares  your 

grace? 
K.  Hen.  Why  did  you  leave  me  here  alone,  my  lords  ? 
Cla.  We  left  the  prince  my  brother  here,  my  liege. 
Who  undertook  to  sit  and  watch  by  you. 

K.  Hen.  The  prince  of  Wales  ?    Where  is  he  ?  let  me 
He  is  not  here.  [see  him : 

War.  This  door  is  open ;  he  is  gone  this  way. 
P.  Humph,  He  came  not  through  the  chamber  where  ^ 

we  stay'd. 
K.  Hen.  Where  is  the  crown?   who  took  it  from  my 

pillow? 
War.  When  we  withdrew,  my  liege,  we  left  it  here. 
K.  Hen.  The  prince  hath  ta'en  it  hence : — go,  seek  him 
Is  he  so  hasty,  that  he  doth  suppose  ,  [out. 

My  sleep  my  death  ? 

Find  him  my  lord  of  Warwick  ;  chide  him  hither. 

[Exit  Warwick. 

• rigol — ]  i.  e.  CireU,erown.    U  i»  eztraordinaiy  that  this  word,  which 

U  derived  from  the  old  Italian  rigolot  a  small  wheel,  should  be  twice  used  by 
Shakspeare,  and  not  found  in  any  other  author. 
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This  part  of  Ins  conjoins  with  my  disease. 

And  helps  to  end  me. — See,  sons,  what  things  you  are ! 

How  quickly  nature  falls  into  revolt. 

When  gold  becomes  her  object! 

For  this  the  foolish  over-careful  fathers 

Have  broke  their  sleep  with  thoughts,  their  brains  with  care. 

Their  bones  with  industry; 

For  this  they  have  engrossed  and  pil'd  up 

The  canker'd  heaps  of  strange-achieved  gold; 

For  this  they  have  been  thoughtful  to  invest 

Their  sons  with  arts,  and  martial  exercises : 

When,  like  the  bee,  tolling™  from  every  flower 

The  virtuous  sweets ; 

Our  thighs  packed  with  wax,  our  mouths  with  honey, 

We  bring  it  to  the  hive;  and  like  the  bees. 

Are  murder'd  for  our  pains.    This  bitter  taste 

Yield  his  engrossments"  to  the  ending  father. — 

Re-enter  Warwick. 

Now,  where  is  he  that  will  not  stay  so  long 
Till  his  friend  sickness  hath  determiu'd""  me  ? 

War.  My  lord,  I  found  the  prince  in  the  next  room. 
Washing  with  kindly  tears  his  gentle  cheeks ; 
With  such  a  deep  demeanour  in  great  sorrow. 
That  tyranny,  which  never  quafPd  but  blood. 
Would,  by  beholding  him,  have  wash'd  his  knife 
With  gentle  eye-drops.     He  is  coming  hither. 

K.  Hen.  But  wherefore  did  he  take  away  the  crown? 

Re-enter  Prince  Henry. 

Lo,  where  he  comes, — Come  hither  to  me,  Harry : — 
Depart  the  chamber^  leave  us  here  alone. 

[Exeunt  Clarence,  Prince  Humphrey, 
Lords,  iic. 
P.  Hen.  I  never  thought  to  hear  you  speak  again. 
K.  Hen.  Thy  wish  was  father,  Harry,  to  that  thought  : 
I  stay  too  long  by  thee,  I  weary  thee. 

» toWtng— ]  i.  e.  Tahing  toU.    The  folio  reads  rutting. 

" hit  engTMsmenti — ]  i.  e.  Hit  accutnulatiotu. 

• determin'd—]  i.  e.  Ended  ;  it  is  still  used  in  this  sense  in  legal  con- 
veyances.— Reed. 
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Dost  thou  so  hanger  for  my  empty  chair. 

That  thou  wilt  needs  inrest  thee  with  mine  honours 

Before  thy  hour  be  ripe  ?  O  foolish  youth ! 

Thou  seek'st  the  greatness  that  will  overwhelm  thee. 

Stay  but  a  little ;  for  my  cloud  of  dignity 

Is  held  from  falling  with  so  weak  a  wind. 

That  it  will  quickly  drop :  my  day  is  dim. 

Thou  hast  stol'n  that,  which,  after  some  few  hours. 

Were  thine  without  offence ;  and,  at  my  death. 

Thou  hast  sealed  up  my  expectation :? 

Thy  life  did  manifest,  thou  lovMst  me  not. 

And  thou  wilt  have  me  die  assured  of  it. 

Thou  hid'st  a  thousand  daggers  in  thy  thoughts  ; 

Which  thou  hast  whetted  on  thy  stony  heart. 

To  stab  at  half  an  hour  of  my  life. 

What !  canst  thou  not  forbear  me  half  an  hour  ? 

Then  get  thee  gone ;  and  dig  my  grave  thyself; 

And  bid  the  merry  bells  ring  to  thine  ear. 

That  thou  art  crowned,  not  that  I  am  dead. 

Let  all  the  tears  that  should  bedew  my  hearse^ 

Be  drops  of  balm,  to  sanctify  thy  head : 

Only  compound  me  with  forgotten  dust ; 

Give  that,  which  gave  thee  life,  unto  the  worms. 

Pluck  down  my  officers,  break  my  decrees ; 

For  now  a  time  is  come  to  mock  at  form, 

Harry  the  fifth  is  crown'd : — Up,  vanity ! 

Down,  royal  state !  all  you  sage  counsellors,  hence  ! 

And  to  the  English  court  assemble  now. 

From  every  region,  apes  of  idleness  ! 

Now,  neighbour  confines,  purge  you  of  your  scum : 

Have  you  a  ruffian,  that  will  swear,  drink,  dance. 

Revel  the  night ;  rob,  murder,  and  commit 

The  oldest  sins  the  newest  kind  of  ways  ? 

Be  happy,  he  will  trouble  you  no  more : 

England  shall  double  gild  his  treble  guilt : 

England  shall  give  him  office,  honour,  might : 

For  the  fifth  Harry  from  curbM  license  plucks 

The  muzzle  of  restraint,  and  the  wild  dog 

Shall  flesh  his  tooth  in  every  innocent. 

p  -_  icoTd  up  myespictatum:]  Thou  hast  confirmed  my  opinion.— )oaMsoK. 
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0  my  poor  kingdom,  sick  with  civil  blows ! 
When  that  my  care  could  not  withhold  thy  riots. 
What  wilt  thou  do,  when  riot  is  thy  care  ? 

O,  thou  wilt  be  a  wilderness  again. 
Peopled  with  wolves,  thy  old  inhabitants ! 

P.  Hen.  O,  pardon  me,  my  liege !  but  for  my  tears, 

^Kneeling, 
The  moist  impediments  unto  my  speech, 

1  had  forestaird  this  dear  and  deep  rebuke. 
Ere  you  with  grief  had  spoke,  and  I  had  heard 
The  course  of  it  so  far.    There  is  your  crown ; 
And  He  that  wears  the  crown  immortally. 
Long  guard  it  yours !  If  I  affect  it  more. 
Than  as  your  honour,  and  as  your  renown. 
Let  me  no  more  from  this  obedience  rise, 
(Which  my  most  true  and  inward-duteous  spirit 
Teacheth,)  this  prostrate  and  exterior  bending ! 
Heaven  witness  with  me,  when  I  here  came  in 
And  found  no  course  of  breath  within  your  majesty. 
How  cold  it  struck  my  heart !  If  I  do  feign, 

O,  let  me  in  my  present  wildness  die ; 

And  never  live  to  show  the  incredulous  world 

The  noble  change  that  I  have  purposed  ! 

Coming  to  look  on  you,  thinking  you  dead, 

(And  dead  almost,  my  liege,  to  think  you  were,) 

I  spake  unto  the  crown  as  having  sense. 

And  thus  upbraided  it.     The  care  on  thee  depending. 

Hath  fed  upon  the  body  of  nnf  father; 

Therrfore,  thou,  best  of  gold,  art  worst  of  gold. 

Other,  less  fine  in  carat,  is  more  precious. 

Preserving  life  in  medicine  potable:^ 

But  thou,  most  fine,  most  honoured,  most  renowned. 

Hast  eat  thy  bearer  up.     Thus,  my  most  royal  liege. 

Accusing  it,  I  put  it  on  my  head  ; 

To  try  with  it, — as  with  an  enemy. 

That  had  before  my  face  murder'd  my  father, — 

The  quarrel  of  a  true  inheritor. 

1 in  mtd*ci»ie  potable  :]  There  has  long  prevailed  an  opinion  that  a  eo- 
lation of  gold  has  great  medicinal  virtues,  and  that  the  incorruptibility  of  gold 
might  be  commtmicated  to  the  body  impregnated  with  it. — Joitnson. 
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But  if  it  did  infect  my  blood  with  joy. 
Or  swell  my  thoughts  to  any  strain  of  pride ; 
If  any  rebel  or  vain  spirit  of  mine 
Did,  with  the  least  affection  of  a  welcome. 
Give  entertainment  to  the  might  of  it. 
Let  God  for  ever  keep  it  from  my  head ! 
And  make  me  as  the  poorest  vassal  is. 
That  doth  with  awe  and  terror  kneel  to  it ! 

K,  Hen.  O  my  son ! 
Heaven  put  it  in  thy  mind,  to  take  it  hence. 
That  thou  might'st  win  the  more  thy  father's  love. 
Pleading  so  wisely  i^  excuse  of  it. 
Come  hither,  Harry,  sit  thou  by  my  bed ; 
And  hear,  I  think,  the  very  latest  counsel 
That  ever  I  shall  breathe.     Heaven  knows,  my  son. 
By  what  by-paths,  ^nd  indirect  crocked  ways, 
I  met  this  crown ;  and  I  myself  know  well. 
How  troublesome  it  sat  upon  my  head : 
To  thee  it  shall  descend  with  better  quiet. 
Better  opinion,  better  confirmation ; 
For  all  the  soiF  of  the  achievement  goes 
With  me  into  the  earth.     It  seem'd  in  me. 
But  as  an  honour  snatch'd  with  boisterous  hand ; 
And  I  had  many  living,  to  upbraid 
My  gain  of  it  by  their  assistances ; 
Which  daily  grew  to  quarrel,  and  to  bloodshed. 
Wounding  supposed*  peace :  all  these  bold  fears,' 
Thou  see'st,  with  peril  I  have  answered  : 
For  all  my  reign  hath  been  but  as  a  scene 
Acting  that  argument ;  and  now  my  death 
Changes  the  mode  :"  for  what  in  me  was  purchas'd,"^ 
Falls  upon  thee  in  a  more  fairer  sort ; 
So  thou  the  garland  wear'st  successively .^ 

' ioi( — ]  i.  e.  Turpitude,  reproach. 

• tuppoud — ]  i.  e.  Imagined,  not  real. 

* Mdfeart,']  i.  e.  Audaeiou*  terrcr$, — Stebvens. 

• mode ;]  i.  e.  The  state  tfthingt. 

*  for  what  in  me  was  purchas  a,]  Purchase,  in  this  place,  signifies  ac- 
quired by  unjust  and  indirect  methods.  Purchase,  in  Shakspeare,  frequently 
means  stolen  goods,  or  goods  dishonestly  obtained. — M.  Mason. 

7  —  suceessively.']  i.  e.  By  order  <f  succession.  Every  usurper  snatches  a 
claim  of  hereditary  nght  as  soon  as  he  can. — Johnsok. 
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Vet,  though  thou  stand 'st  more  sure  than  I  could  do. 

Thou  art  not  firm  enough,  since  griefs  are  green ; 

And  all  thy  friends,  which  thou  must  make  thy  friends," 

Have  but  their  stings  and  teeth  newly  ta'en  out ; 

By  whose  fell  working  I  was  first  advanced. 

And  by  whose  power  I  well  might  lodge  a  fear 

To  be  again  displac'd :  which  to  avoid, 

I  cut  them  off:*  and  had  a  purpose  now 

To  lead  out  many  to  the  Holy  Land  ;*" 

Lest  rest,  and  lying  still,  might  make  them  look 

Too  near  unto  my  state.     Therefore,  my  Harry, 

Be  it  thy  course,  to  busy  giddy  minds 

With  foreign  quarrels;  that  action,  hence  borne  out. 

May  waste  the  memory  of  the  former  days. 

More  would  I,  but  my  lungs  are  wasted  so. 

That  strength  of  speech  is  utterly  denied  me. 

How  I  came  by  the  crown,  O  God,  forgive  !* 

And  grant  it  may  with  thee  in  true  peace  live  ! 

P.  Hen.  My  gracious  liege. 
You  won  it,  wore  it,  kept  it^  gave  it  me ; 
Then  plain,  and  right,  must  my  possession  be : 
Which  I,  with  more  than  with  a  common  pain, 
'Gainst  all  the  world  will  rightfully  maintain. 

Enter  Prince  John  of  Lancaster,  Warwick,  Lords, 

and  others. 

K,  Hen.  Look,  look,  here  comes  my  John  of  Lancaster, 
P.  John.   Health,  peace,  and  happiness,  to  my  royal 

father ! 
K.  Hen.  Thou  bring'st  me  happiness,  and  peace,  son 

John ; 

>  And  all  thyfrUndi,  which  thou  mutt  make  thy  Jriends,']  i.  e.  Ail  those  capable 
or  Ukely  to  aaiut  yoa,  and  whom  it  ia  incuml>ent  on  you  to  conciliate  and 
attach  to  your  catue.— Seymour. 

^  Jeut  them  off  i]  We  should  read,  I  cut  tome  iff,  otherwise  the  king  adTises 
the  prince  to  make  those  persons  his  friends  whom  he  had  already  destroyed. — 
M.  Mason. 

k  To  lead  out  many  to  the  Holy  Land ;]  This  journey  to  the  Holy  Land,  of 
which  the  king  Tery  frequently  revives  the  mention,  had  two  motives,  reli- 
toon  and  policy.  He  durst  not  wear  the  ill-gotten  crown  without  expiation, 
but  in  the  act  of  expiation  he  contrives  to  make  his  wickedness  successfuL— - 

JOHIfSOK. 

c  How  I  came,  Ace]  This  is  a  true  picture  of  a  mind  divided  between  h'eaven 
and  earth.  He  prays  for  the  prosperity  of  guilt  while  he  deprecates  iu  pu- 
mshment.— JoHNSow. 
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But  health,.alack,  with  youthful  wings  is  flown 
From  this  bare,  withered  trunk ;  upon  thy  sight. 

My  worldly  business  makes  a  period. 

Where  is  my  lord  of  Warwick? 

P.  Hen.  My  lord  of  Warwick ! 

K.  Hen.  Doth  any  name  particular  belong 
Unto  the  lodging  where  I  first  did  swoon  ? 

War.  Tis  calFd  Jerusalem,  my  noble  lord. 

K.  Hen.  Laud  be  to  God !— even  there  my  life  must 
It  hath  been  prophesied  to  me  many  years,  [end. 

I  should  not  die  but  in  Jerusalem ; 
Which  vainly  I  supposed,  the  Holy  Land  :— 
But,  bear  me  to  that  chamber ;  there  I'll  lie ; 
In  that  Jerusalem  shall  Harry  die.**  {Exeuni. 


ACT  V. 

Scene  I. — Glostershire.     A  Hall  in  Shallow's  House. 

Enter  Shallow,  Falstaff,  Bardolph,  and  Page. 

Shall.  By  cock  and  pye,'  sir,  you  shall  not  away  to- 
night.  -What,  Davy,  I  say  ! 

Fal.  You  must  excuse  me,  master  Robert  Shallow. 

Shall.  I  will  not  excuse  you;  you  shall  not  be  excused; 
excuses  shall  not  be  admitted ;  there  is  no  excuse  shall 
serve ;  you  shall  not  be  excused. — Why,  Davy ! 

Enter  Davy. 

Davy.  Here,  sir. 

Shall.  Davy,  Davy,  Davy, — let  me  see,  Davy ;  let  me 

*  In  that  Jerutalem  shall  Harry  diM,"]  '*  At  length  he  recovered  his  speech  and 
undentanding,  and  perceiving  himself  in  a  stranee  place,  which  he  knew  not» 
he  willed  to  uiowif  die  chamber  had  any  particular  name,  whereunto  answer 
was  made,  that  it  was  called  Jerusalem,  llien  said  the  king  ;  lauds  be  giTea 
to  the  Father  of  heaven,  for  now  I  know  that  I  shall  die  here  in  this  chamber, 
according  to  mtmhecie  of  me  declared,  that  I  should  depart  this  life  in  Jem- 
•alem.  —Hnhuked, 

fpy»,]  Intids  oath  of  Justice  Shallow,  the  word  eodk  is  a  purposed 
laame  of  the  Deity.  PU  was  the  familiar  English  name  of  the 
"''^'led  the  manner  of  saying  and  solenmiang  the  offices  of  the 

'  riBVSNS. 
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see :— yea,  marry,  William  cook,  bid  him  come  hither.— 
Sir  John,  you  shall  not  be  excused. 

Davy.  Marry,  sir,  thus;  those  precepts  cannot  be 
served  -J  and,  again>  sir,— Shall  we  sow  the  headland  with 
wheat? 

ShalL  With  red  wheat,  Davy.  But  for  William  cook ; 
Are  there  no  young  pigeons  ? 

Davjf.  Yes,  sir. Here  is  now  the  smith's  note,  for 

shoeing,  and  plough-irons. 

ShalL  Let  it  be  cast,'  and  paid  : — sir  John,  you  shall 
not  be  excused. 

Davy.  Now,  sir,  a  new  link  to  the  bucket  must  needs 
be  had : — And,  sir,  do  you  mean  to  stop  any  of  William's 
wages,  about  the  sack  he  lost  the  other  day  at  Hinckley** 
&ir? 

ShalL  He  shall  answer  it : Some  pigeons,  Davy ;  a 

couple  of  short-legged  hens;  a  joint  of  mutton;  and  any 
pretty  little  tiny  kickshaws,  tell  William  cook. 

Davy.  Doth  the  man  of  war  stay  all  night,  sir  ? 

ShaU.  Yes,  Davy.  I  will  use  him  well ;  A  friend  i'the 
court  is  better  than  a  penny  in  purse.  Use  his  men  well, 
Davy  ;  for  they  are  arrant  knaves,  and  will  backbite. 

Davy.  No  worse  than  they  are  back-bitten,  sir :  for 
they  have  marvellous  fool  linen. 

ShcUL  Well  conceited,  Davy.  About  thy  business, 
Davy. 

Davy.  I  beseech  you,  sir,  to  countenance  William  Visor 
of  Wincot  against  Clement  Perkes  of  the  hill. 

ShalL  There  are  many  complaints,  Davy,  against  that 
Visor;  that  Visor  is  an  arrant  knave,  on  my  knowledge. 

Daoy.  I  grant  your  worship,  that  he  is  a  knave,  sir : 
but,  yet,  God  forbid,  sir,  but  a  knave  should  have  some 
countenance  at  his  friend's  request.  An  honest  man,  sir, 
is  able  to  speak  for  himself,  when  a  knave  is  not.     I  have 

'— —  tikMt  preorati  ecmtwi  h$urjMd:'\  Preetpt  is  ajoitiee't  wairant.  To 
tke  oAoes  which  Fustaff  gives  Davv  in  the  following  scene,  may  be  added 
that  of  justice's  clerk.  Davy  has  aunost  as  many  employments  as  Scrub  la 
Tkt  Sirirrsf  «■■■ ,  JoHHioii. 

c  Lit  it  M  casi,]  i.  e.  Coit  t^. 

^ HmekUtf    ]  A  town  in  Leicestershire. 
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served  your  worship  trulj^4ir,  this  eight  years;  andiO 
cannot  once  or  twice  ii  a  quarter  bear  out  a  knave  againll'^ 
an  honest  man,  I  have  but  a  very  little  credit  with  your 
worship.     The  knave  is  mine  honest  friend,  sir;  there- 
fore, I  beseech  your  worship,  let  him  be  countenanced. 

Shall.  Go  to ;  I  say,  he  shall  have  no  wrong.  Look 
about,  Davy.  [Exit  Davy.]  Where  are  you,  sir  John? 
Come,  off  with  your  boots. — Give  me  your  hand,  master 
Bardolph. 

Bard.  I  am  glad  to  see  your  worship. 

Shall.  I  thank  thee  with  all  my  heart,  kind  master  Bar- 
dolph:— and  welcome,  my  tall  fellow.  [To  the  Page.] 
Come,  sir  John.  [Exit  Shallow. 

Fal.  rU  follow  you,  good  master  Robert  Shallow.  Bar- 
dolph, look  to  our  horses.  [Exeunt  Bardolph  and 
Page.]  If  I  were  sawed  into  quantities,  I  should  make 
four  dozen  of  such  bearded  hermit's-staves^  as  master 
Shallow.  It  is  a  wonderful  thing  to  see  the  semblable 
coherence  of  his  men's  spirits  and  his  :  They,  by  observ- 
ing him,  do  bear  themselves  like  foolish  justices ;  he,  by 
conversing  with  them,  is  turned  into  a  justice-like  serving- 
man  ;  their  spirits  are  so  married  in  conjunction  with  the 
participation  of  society,  that  they  flock  together  in  con- 
sent,*"  like  so  many  wild-geese.  If  I  had  a  suit  to  master- 
Shallow,  I  would  humour  his  men,  with  the  imputation  of 
being  near  their  master:*  if  to  his  men,  I  would  curry  with 
master  Shallow,  that  no  man  could  better  command  his 
servants.  It  is  certain,  that  either  wise  bearing,  or  igno- 
rant carriage,  is  caught,  as  men  take  diseases,  one  of  an- 
other :  therefore,  let  men  take  heed  of  their  company.  I 
will  devise  matter  enough  out  of  this  Shallow,  to  keep 
prince  Harry  in  continual  laughter,  the  wearing-out  of 
six  fashions,  (which  is  four  terms  or  two  actions,")  and  he 

' bearded   hermit* i-ttavet — ]   He  had  before  called  him  the  starved 

justice .    His  want  of  flesh  is  a  standing  j  est. — Jo  h  n  s  o  n  . 

* in  dmeent,"]  i.  e.  In  accord* 

* near  their  master ;]   i.  e.  .Admitted  to  their  master's  confidence.—. 

Stibvevs. 

"* tw)  aetiont,^  There  is  something  humourous  in  making  a  spendthrift 

compute  time  by  the  operation  of  an  action  for  debt. — Johnson.     And  some 
severity  on  the  law*s  delay,  in  making  each  action  last  two  termt,    . 
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shall  laugh  without  wieroalhum.  O,  it  is  much,  that  a 
lie,  with  a  slight  oath,  and  a  jest,  with  a  sad  brow,''  will 
do  with  a  fellow  that  never  had  the  ache*  in  his  shoulders! 
O,  you  shall  see  him  laugh,  till  his  fieice  be  like  a  wet 
cloak  ill  laid  up. 

ShaU.  [wUhin.l  Sir  John ! 

Fid.  I  come,  master  Shallow ;  I  come,  master  Shallow. 

[Exit  Falstaff. 

SCENE  II. 
Westminster.    A  Room  in  the  Palace. 

Enter  Warwick,  and  the  Lord  Chief  Justice. 

War.  How  now,  my  lord  chief  justice  ?  whither  away  ? 

Ch.  Jvst.  How  doth  the  king? 

War.  Exceeding  well ;  his  cares  are  now  all  ended. 

Ch.  Juit.  I  hope,  not  dead. 

War.  He's  walk'd  the  way  of  nature ; 

And,  to  our  puposes,  he  lives  no  more. 

Ch.  Just.  I  would,  his  majesty  had  call'd  me  with  him : 
The  service  that  I  truly  did  his  life. 
Hath  left  me  open  to  all  injuries. 

War.  Indeed,  I  think,  the  young  king  loves  you  not, 

Ch.  Juit.  I  know,  he  doth  not ;  and  do  arm  myself,  - 
To  welcome  the  condition  of  the  time ; 
Which  cannot  look  more  hideously  upon  me 
Than  I  have  drawn  it  in  my  fantasy. 


Enter  Prince  John,  Prince  Humphrey,  Clarence, 
Westmoreland,  and  others. 

War.  Here  come  the  heavy  issue  of  dead  Harry ; 
0,  that  the  living  Harry  had  the  temper 
Of  him,  the  worst  of  these  three  gentlemen ! 
How  many  nobles  then  should  hold  their  places. 
That  must  strike  sail  to  spirits  of  vile  sort ! 

Ch.  JuU.  Alas  !  I  fear,  all  will  be  overturned. 

■  —  mi  kv»,]  L  e.  Strvnu  eounUnanee. 

• fOltm  likai  nmr  hmd  the  acA«— ]  That  it*  a  yfonnf^  fellow,  one  wboM 

Htpomtioa  to  meifUMBttiBie  and  pain  ha^v  not  yet  mipaiied.— JouvtoM. 

VOL.   V.  H 
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P.  Jobi.  Ch>od  Qlorrow^  cousin  Warwick.    . 

P.  Humph*  CUu  Good  morrow,  coosin. 

P.  John.  We  meet  like  men  thai  had  forgot  to  speak. 

War.  We  do  remember ;  but  our  argument 
Is  all  too  heavy  to  admit  much  talk. 

P.  John.  Well,  peace  be  with  him  that  hath  made  us 
heayy ! 

CA.  Jmst.  Peace  be  with  us,  lest  we  be  heavier  ! 

P.  Humph.  O,  good  my  lord,  you  have  lost  a  friend, 
indeed : 
And  I  dare  swear,  you  borrow  not  that  face 
Of  seeming  sorrow;  it  is,  sore,  your  own. 

P.  John.  Though  no  man  be  assur'd  what  grace  to  find. 
You  stand  in  coldest  expectation : 
I  am  the  sorrier;  'would,  'twere  otherwise. 

Cla.  Well,  you  must  now  speak  sir  John  FalstafT  fair ; 
Which  swims  against  your  stream  of  quality. 

Ch.  Just.  Sweet  princes,  what  I  did,  I  did  in  honour. 
Led  by  the  impartial  conduct  of  my  soul ; 
And  never  shall  you  see,  that  I  will  beg 
A  ragged  and  forestall'dP  remission. — 
)f  truth  and  upright  innocency  fail  me, 
I'll  to  the  king  my  master  that  is  dead. 
And  tell  him  who  hath  sent  me  after  him. 

War.  Here  comes  the  prince. 

Enter  King  H£iiRY  V. 

Ch.  Just.  Good  morrow ;  and  heaven  save  your  majesty ! 

King.  This  new  and  gorgeous  garment,  majesty. 
Sits  not  so  easy  on  me  as  you  think. — 
brothers,  you  mix  your  sadness  with  some  fear; 
This  is  the  English,  not  the  Turkish  court; 
Not  Amurath  an  Amurath  succeeds,^ 

^ ' ragged  andfonstalVd  rcmtsfian.— J   l^agged  is  mean,  heggarly,  igtumi' 

nioui ;  respecting  ^e  sense  of  the  'tmtdfifrttt^d  there  is  some  dcrnt.  Or. 
Johnson  sopposesybrftta/AHl  remimon  to  mean  a  pardon  Uggtd  fty  a  voiunimf 
eonfmrion  tf  cfftna.  M.  Mason  cohsideis  the  purport  of  £e  phrase  to  be  A 
pindon  that  U  U  pr§diUrm$i»d  9hdUnei  U  granUd.  1  incUiie  to  Uie  latter  litter- 
pretation* 
iThiiUthM  Englith,  not  the  Turhkh  court; 
NW  Amurath  an  Amurath  tueeeedt,']  This  is  not  the  court  where  the  piiac« 
that  mmmts  the  thron  |rats  his  brothers  to  death. — ^Jobksoii*    Anmrth  Ite 
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But  Harry  Harry ;  Yet  be  sad,  good  brothers. 

For,  to  speak  the  trath,  it  very  well  becomes  you ; 

Sorrow  so  royally  in  you  appears. 

That  I  will  deeply  put  the  fashion  on, 

And  wear  it  in  my  heart.     Why  then,  be  sad  ; 

But  entertain  no  more  of  it,  good  brothers. 

Than  a  joint  burden  laid  upon  us  all. 

For  me,  by  heaven,  I  bid  you  be  assur'd, 

ni  be  yobr  father  and  your  brother  too ; 

Let  me  but  bear  your  lore.  111  bear  your  cares. 

Yet  weep,  that  Harry's  dead ;  and  so  will  I ; 

But  Hany  lives,  that  shall  convert  those  tears. 

By  number,  into  hours  of  happiness. 

P.  John,  Sfc.  We  hgupe  no  other  from  your  majesty. 

King.  You  all  look  strangely  on  me  : — and  you  most ;  - 

[To  ^A«  Chief  Justice. 
You  are,  I  think,  assured  I  love  you  not. 

Ch.  Just.  I  am  assured  if  I  be  measured  rightly. 
Your  majesty  hath  no  just  cause  to  hate  me. 

King.  No! 
How  might  a  prince  of  my  great  hopes  forget 
So  great  indignities  you  laid  upon  me  ? 
What!  rate,  rebuke,  and  roughly  send  to  prison 
The  immediate  heir  of  England  !  Was  this  easy?' 
May  this  be  washed  in  Lethe,  and  forgotten  ? . 

Ch.  Just.  I  then  did  use  the  person  of  your  father ; 
The  image  of  his  power  lay  then  in  me  : 
And,  in  the  administration  of  his  law. 
Whiles  I  was  busy  for  the  commonwealth. 
Your  hi^kfluess  pleased  to  forget  my  place. 
The  majesty  and  power  of  law  and  justice. 
The  ioutge  of  the  king  whom  I  presented. 


},  iibm  natb  empeiotof  the  l^V^h  died<m  Jaauaxy  IS,  1595—6.  The  peoSle 

beaf  diMtifbcted  to  Mahomet  tiie  ildett  son,  aad  incIiMd  to  Amamth,  one -of 
the  jooagcr  ehUdren,  the  dmth  of  4he  emperor  wae  ooaoealed  for  ten  day*  by- 
tW  fiaiiiriei.  till  Mahomet  came  firom  Amaeia  to  CooBtaatinople.  On  hu 
anriTal  he  wae  eahited  emperor  by  the  great  BaiMS,  and  others  Idi  fayoahtei  ; 
'*whiok  doB^,"  aaya  KnoUes  "  he  preeently  after  caueed  all  his  brethren  to  be 
ttTited  to  a  eoleinn  feast  in  the  court ;  wbereunto  they,  yet  ignorant  of  their 
fttkeff^adeaA,<ameeheerfiiUy  as  men  fearing  no  harm ;  bat,  being  eome«  were 
there  all  mmC  mmrably  tirangUd.** — FAaMia. 

'  — —  IF«t4toeaaf?1  That  is,  «n  tUf  nee  gntvcmf  Shakspeaie  has  eas}f  in 
this  scflaa-elBC«rhBia.«^pKmoi«. , 

H  2 
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And  struck  me  in  my  very  seat  of  judgment;* 

Whereon,  as  an  offender  to  your  father, 

I  gave  bold  way  to  my  authority. 

And  did  commit  you,     If  the  deed  were  ill. 

Be  you  contented,  wearing  now  the  garland. 

To  have  a,  son  set  your  decrees  at  nought ; 

To  pluck  down  justice  from  your  awful  bench ; 

To  trip  the  cburse  of  law,'  and  J[>lunt  the  sword 

That  guards  the  peace  and  safety  of  your  person': 

Nay,  more ;  to  spurn  at  your  most  royal  image. 

And  mock  your  workings  in  a  second  body." 

Question  your  royal  thoughts,  make  the  case  yours ; 

Be  now  the  father,  and  propose  a  son  :' 

Hear  your  own  dignity  so  much  profan'd. 

See  your  most  dreadful  laws  so  loosely  slighted. 

Behold  yourself  so  by  a  son  disdained ; 

And  then  imagine  me  taking  your  part. 

And,  in  your  power,  soft  silencing  your  son : 

After  this  cold  considerance,  sentence  me; 

And,  as  you  are  a  king,  speak  in  your  state,' 

What  I  have  done,  that  misbecame  my  place. 

My  person,  or  my  liege's  sovereignty. 

King.  You  are  right,  justice,  and  you  weigh  this  wel 
Therefore  still  bear  the  balance,  and  the  sword  :  , 
And  I  do  wish  your  honours  may  increase. 
Till  you  do  live  to  see  a  son  of  mine 
Offend  you,  and  obey  you,  as  I  did. 

* ttrueh  me  in  my  otry  teat  of  Judgment ;]  «  Wliere  on  &  time  ^6  ^the  ptii 

Mtnke  the  chiefejuttiee  on  the  face  wUh  hisjitte,  for  imprisoning  one  of  hi«iiif 
he  was  not  pnly  committed  to  straiehte  prison  himselfe  by  the  sayde  chief 
tice,  but  also  of  his  fatherput  out  of  Uke  privie  counsel!  and  banished  the  oou 
Holhuhed.  Sir  William  dascoigne,  the  chief  justice  here  mentioned,  died  (iJ 
inscription  on  his  tombstone,  which  is  now  illegible,  was  rightly  transcril 
in  December,  141t ;  consequently  before  the  accession  of  Henry  the  Fi 
hut  Shakspeare  might  hare  been  misled  by  Stowe,  who,  in  a  margiam!  a 
1  fl«iry  V.  asferts  that  *'  WiUiam  Gascolfne  was  chief  justice  of  the  ki 
bench  from  the  tiath  of  Henry  IV.  to  the  third  of  Henry  V.  — Malomi. 

*  7b  trip  the  eouree  of  kw,]  To  defeat  the  process  of  justice ;  a  metaphor  a 
ftom  the  act  of  trippins  araoner. — Johmsoi*. 

■  Awi  motk  ymir  worltNf  f  in  a  teeond  bodjf,]  To  treat  with  contempt  your 
executed  by  a  representatiTe.— Johnson. 

' mnd  propeee  a  ten:}  i.  e.  Image  to  yourself  a  son,  coatrive  for  a 

■lent  to  think  you  ha?e  one. — STxavBNfc. 

' m  yettr  state,]  In  your  regal  character  and  piBoe,BOt  with  the  pni 

of  a  maa  interested,  but  with  the  impartiality  of  a  legislator. — Jomnsok. 
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So  shall  I  live  to  speak  my  father's  words ; — 

Happy  am  I,  that  have  a  man  so  bold. 

That  dares  do  justice  en  my  prcptrsbn: 

And  not  less  happy j  having  such  a  san^ 

That  would  deliver  up  his  greatness  so 

Into  the  hands  of  justice. — You  did  commit  me : 

For  which,  I  do  commit  into  your  hand 

The  unstained  sword  that  you  have  us'd  to  bear ; ' 

With  this  remembrance/ — That  you  use  the  same 

With  the  like  bold,  just,  and  impartial  spirit. 

As  you  have  done  'gainst  me.    There  is  my  hand ; 

Yon  shall  be  as  a  father  to  my  youth : 

My  voice  shall  sound  as  you  do  prompt  mine  ear ; 

And  I  will  stoop  and  humble  my  intents 

To  your  well  practised,  wise  directions,—— 

And,  princes  all,  believe  me,  I  beseech  you ; — 

My  father  is  gone  mid*  into  his  grave. 

For  in  his  tomb  lie  my  affections ; 

And  with  his  spirit  sadly*"  I  survive. 

To  mock  the  expectation  of  the  world; 

To  frustrate  prophecies ;  and  to  raze  out 

Rotten  opinion,  who  hath  writ  me  down 

After  my  seeming.    The  tide  of  blood  in  me 

Hath  proudly  flowed  in  vanity,  till  now : 

Now  doth  it  turn,  and  ebb  back  to  the  sea; 

Where  it  shall  mingle  with  the  state  of  floods,* 

And  flow  hencefcHTth  in  formal  majesty. 

Now  call  we  our  high  court  of  parliament : 

And  let  us  choose  such  limbs  of  noble  counsel. 

That  the  great  body  of  our  state  may  go 

In  equal  rank  with  the  best  govem'd  nation ; 

That  war,  or  peace,  or  both  at  once,  may  be 

As  things  acquainted  and  familiar  to  us ; ^ 

In  which  you,  father,  sl\all  have  foremost  hand. 

[To  the  Lord  Chief  Justice. 

*  — ~  rtmtmbrtmef,']  i.e.  .^liiiiofitlimi. 

»  BNfdktr  i$  mB  Mir-^'\  The  meaning  U— My  wild  diepontioQt  bmiing 
ceaeed  on  my  father't  death,  and  being  now  as  it  were  baried  in  his  tomb,  he 
and  wildnew  are  interred  in  the  same  grate. — Ma  lows. 

k mily^—']  L  e.  &birly,  aeriuufiy,  iranly.    Sad  is  opposed  to  wild.— 

ionitsoif. 

c tk*  tiau  cffloodi,']  i.  e.  DigwUy  0f>loodf ,  or  of  the  ocean. 
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Our  coronation  done,  w«  will  aocite* 

As  I  before  remember'd,  all  our  state ; 

And  (God  consigning  to  my  good  intents,) 

No  prince,  nor  peer,  shall  have  just  cause  to  say, — 

Heaven  shorten  Harry's  h«^py  life  one  day,  {Exemni, 

SCENE  III. 

Glostorshire.     Tke  Garden  q/*  Shallow's  Home. 

Enter  Falstaff,  Shallow,  Silence,  Bardolph,  tke 

Page,  and  Davy. 

ShaL  N&yr  you  shall  see  mine  orchard :  where,  in  an 
arbour,  we  will  eat  a  last  year*s  pippin  of  my  own  graffing, 
with  a  dish  of  carraways,**  and  so  forth : — come,  cousin 
Silence ; — and  then  to  bed. 

Fal.  Tore  God,  you  have  here  a  goodly  dwelling,  and 
a  rich. 

ShaL  Barren,  barren,  barren ;  beggars  all,  beggars  all, 
sir  John : — marry,  good  air, — Spread,  Davy ;  spread,  Davy; 
Well  said,  Davy. 

Fal:  This  Davy  serves  you  for  good  uses ;  he  is  your 
serving-man,  i^nd  your  husbandman. 

ShaL  A  good  varlet,  a  good  varlet,  a  very  good  varlet, 
sir  John. — By  the  mass,  I  have  drunk  too  much  sack  at 
supper :  — ^ A  good  varlet.  Now  sit  down,  now  sit  down : 
— come,  cousin. 

SiL  Ah,  sirrah !  quoth-a, — ^we  shall 

Do  hothuig  but  eat,  and  mphe  good  cheer,        [Singing. 
And  praise  heaioenfor  the  merry  year; 
Whenjlesh  ia  cheap  and  females  dear,* 
And  lusty  lads  roam  here  and  there. 

So  merrily. 
And  0ver  among  so  merrily, ' 

^ carraiMyf  J  A  small  kind  of  comfits.      In  Cogan's  Havtn  of  Health, 

'4to.  bl.  1.  1595,  we  find  that  our  ancestors  were  **  wont  to  eate  earaw&m  or 
biskets,  or  some  other  kind  of  comfits  or  aetUi  together  with  ^fpUi,  thereby  to 
brMke  winde  iagttidied  by  them*:  and  surely  it  is  a  very  good  way  foi^  fta- 
4enta." — Stbsvbns. 

* anifmaUs  dmr,  &c.]  This  very  natural  chancter  of  Justice  Stleaoe 

is  not  sufficiently  obserred.  He  would  scarcely  speak  a  word  befoie,  and  now 
there  is  no  possibility  of  stopping  his  mouth.  He  has  a  catch  for  e?efy  occa- 
sion.— FARMja.  - 
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Fal.  There's  a  meny  heart !— Good  master  Silence,  I'll 
give  you  a  health  for  that  anon. 

Shal.  Give  master  Bardolph  some  wine,  Dary. 
Davf.  Sweet  sir,  sit ;  [seiOing  Bardolph  and  the  Page 
at  anoiher  tidfkJ]  111  be  with  you  anon : — most  sweet  sir, 

sit. Master  page,  good  master  page,  sit:  profacei' 

What  you  want  in  meat,  well  have  in  drink.  But  you 
must  bear ;  The  heart's  all.  [Exii. 

Shal.  Be  merry,  master  Bardolph ; — and  my  little  soldier 
there,  be  merry. 
8il.      Be  merry,  U  meny,  my  wife  has  aU'^'f     [Singing. 
Far  women  are  shrews,  both  short  and  tall: 
'Tis  merry  in  hall,  when  beards  wag  all. 
And  welcome  merry  shrove^ideJ^ 
Be  merry,  be  merry,  &c. 
Fal.  I  did  not  think,  master  Silence  had  been  a  man  of 
tiiis  mettle. 

Sil.  Who  I?   I  have  been  merry  twice  and  once,  ere 
now.  ^ 

Re-enter  Davy. 

Davy.  There  is  a  dish  of  leather-coats'  for  you. 

[Setting  them  before  BAnDOLFH. 
Shal.  Davy, — 

Davy.  Your  worship  ? — 111  be  with  you  straight. 
[To  Bard.] — A  cup  of  wine,  sir? 
SiL      A  cup  of  wine,  that's  brisk  and  fine,         [Singing. 
And  drink  unto  the  leman  mine; 

And  a  merry  heart  lives  long-a* 
Fal.  Well  said,  master  Silence. 

Sil.  And  we  shall  be  merry ; — noV  comes  in  the  sweet 
of  the  night. 

.  / fnfaetf]  This  wovd*  whkh  i»  eqoiralenit  to  wtm^'good  iMy  U  do  fom, 

was  a  &miliar  ezclam&ticni  of  wdcome  to  a  dinnor  or  any  ollnr  sieaL  Wo 
leeoivod  it  from  the  NomaB  fomance  laagnago.  In  Ro<}aefortfs  Olmtain  d$ 
ImUmgm  Rtmmm,  w  iad  '<  Prmfaee,  sonhaii  qui  Tonk  dirs,  biea  votis  liMM ; 
p^icmt.'^-'Sm  Narss*  Gioaary. 

ff my  wift  hn  aU;}  Thia  ia  the  old  leading,  which  Dr.  Farmer  altend 

tictmywif^imalL 

.  h  _-^  ifcroM-ttdf.] — was  formerly  a  aeasoa  of  extraordinary  apirit  and  iBaot> 
ing.  In  the  Ramiih  chwdi  there  was  anciently  a  feaat  immediataty  {nece^inf 
Lent,  which  lasted  many  days,  called  camiscapiom. — T.  Wabton. 

1 Uather -coats — ]  The  apple  commonly  denominated  russetine,  in  De- 

Tonshire  is  called  the  huff-coat, — Hinliy. 
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.'  Fal.  Health  and  long  life  to  you,  master  Silence. 

SiL  Fill  the  cup,  and  let  it  come : 

ril  pledge  you  a  mile  to  the  bottom. 

Shal.  Honest  Bardolph,  welco^le :  If  thou  wantest  any 
thing,  and  wilt  not  call,  beshrew  thy  heart.^ — Welcome, 
iny  little  tiny  thief;  [to  the  Page ;]  and  welcome,  indeed, 
too. — 111  drmk  to  master  Bardolph,  and  to  all  the  cava- 
leroes^  about  London. 

Doxy.  I  hope  to  see  London  once  ere  I  die. 

^ard*  An  I  might  see  you  there,  Davy, — 

ShaL  By  the  mass,  yeull  crack  a  quart  together.  Ha ! 
will  you  not,  master  Bardolph  ? 

Tiard.  Yes,  sir,  in  a  pottle  pot. 

Shal.  I  thank  thee : — The  knave  will  stick  by  thee,  I 
can  assure  thee  that :  he  will  not  out ;  he  is  true  bred. 

Bard.  And  111  stick  by  him,  sir. 

Shah  Why,  there  spoke  a  king.  Lack  nothing:  be 
merry*  \Knocldng  Aean/.]  Look  who's  at  door  there  :  Ho ! 
wjio  knocks  ?  \JEa%t  Davt. 

Fal.  Why  now  you  have  done  me  right. 

\To  SiXBNCE,  who  drinks  a  bumper. 

Sil.  Do  me  right}  [Singing. 

And  dub  me  knight'^ 
Sammgo." 
Is't  not  so? 

Fal.  Tis  so. 

Sil.  Is'tso?  Why,  then,  say  an  old  man  can  do 
somewhat. 

^ eavaknet — ]  Thii  was  the  t«m  by  which  an  aizy»  splendid,  inecnUur 

feUow  wasidisdngmshed.  Tlie  soldiers  of  king  Charles  w«re  called  cavaSien, 
from  the  gtdetj  which  they  alfocted  in  opposition  to  the  sour  factaoa  of  tli« 
parliament. — Johnson. 

1  Do  me  right,']  To  do  a  man  right,  and  to  do  him  roown,  were  formerly  the 
vsoal  expressions  in  pledging  healths.  He  who  drank  a  bumper,  expected  timi 
a  bumper  should  be  drank  to  his  toast. — Stb evens. 

*  Amd  dnb  me  knight :]  It  was  the  custom  of  the  good  fellows  of  Shakspeaie'a 
dajrs  to  drink  a  very  laige  draught  of  wine*  and  sometimes  a  less  pmatabie 
potation,  on  their  kneei,  to  the  health  of  their  mistress.  He  who  performed 
this  exploit  was  dubb*d  a  kmght  for  the  eyening. — Malonb. 

B  Samin^o,]  It  is  supposed  that  this  word  is  corrupted  from  Saw  Dommgoz 
this  name  is  supposed  by  ToUet  to  have  been  made  the  burthen  of  a  drinking 
•oog  from  the  known  gluttony  and  drunkenness  of  the  Domimeam. 
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Re-enter  Davy. 

Davy.  An  it  please  your  worship,  there's  one  Pistol 
eome  from  the  court  with  news. 

FaL  From  the  court,  let  him  come  in. — 

Enter  Pistol. 

How  now.  Pistol  ? 

Pist.  Ood  save  you,  sir  John ! 

Fal.  What  wind  blew  you  hither.  Pistol? 

Pist.  Not  the  ill  wind  which  blows  no  man  to  good. — 
Sweet  knight,  thou  art  now  one  of  the  greatest  men  in 
the  realm. 

Sil.  By'r  lady,  I  think  *a  be ;  but  goodman  Puff  of 
Barson. 

Put.  Puff? 
Puffin  thy  teeth,  most  recreant  coward  base ! — 
Sir  John,  I  am  thy  Pistol,  and  thy  friend. 
And  helter-skelter  have  I  rode  to  thee ; 
And  tidings  do  I  bring,  and  lucky  joys. 
And  golden  times,  and  happy  news  of  price. 

Fal.  I  pr'ythee  now,  deliver  them  like  a  man  of  this 
world. 

Pist.  A  foutra  for  the  world,  and  worldlings  base  ! 
I  speak  of  Africa,  and  golden  joys. 

Fal*  O  base  Assyrian  knight,  what  is  thy  news? 
Let  king  Cophetua  hear  the  truth  thereof. 

SiL  And  Robin  Hood,  Scarlet,  and  John.  [Sings. 

Pi$t.  Shall  dunghill  curs  confront  the  Helicons  ? 
And  shall  good  news  be  baffled? 
Then,  Pistol,  lay  thy  head  in  Furies'  lap. 

Shal.  Honest  gentleman,  I  know  not  your  breeding. 

Piit*  Why  then,  lament  therefore. 

ShU.  Give  me  pardon,  sir ; — If,  sir,  you  come  with  news 
from  the  court,  I  take  it,  there  is  but  two  ways;  either 
to  utter  them,  or  to  conceal  them.  I  am,  sir,  under  the 
king,  in  some  authority. 

Pist.  Under  which  king,  Bezonian  I""  speak,  or  die. 

<» Besonian  1]  A  tenn  of  reproach,  frequent  in  the  writers  contempo- 

raij  with  oorpoet.    Biaognmo,  a  needy  persoii ;  thence  metaphorically ,  a  baie 
feoondrel. — ^Ibbobald. 
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Shal.  Under  king  Harry. 

Pisf.  Harry  the  fourth  ?  or  fifth  ? 

Shal.  Harry  the  fourth. 

Pist.  A  foutra  for  thine  office  ! — 

Sir  John,  thy  tender  lambkin  now  is  king ; 
Harry  the  fifth's  the  man.     I  speak  the  truth : 
When  Pistol  lies,  do  this;  and  fig  me^  like 
The  bragging  Spaniard.** 

FaL  What !  is  the  old  king  dead  ? 

Pist.  As  nail  in  door  i"^  the  things  I  speak,  are  just. 

FaL  Away,  Bardolph ;  saddle  my  horse.  —  Master. 
Robert  Shallow,  choose  what  office  thou  wilt  in  the  land, 
'tis  thine. — Pistol,  I  will  double-charge  thee  with  digni- 
ties. 

Bard.  O  joyful  day  ! — 1  would  not  take  a  knighthood 
for  my  fortune. 

Pist.  What  ?  I  do  bring  good  news  ? 

FaL  Carry  master  Silence  to  bed. — Master  Shallow^ 
my  lord  Shallow,  be  what  thou  wilt,  I  am  fortune's 
steward.  Get  on  thy  boots  :  we'll  ride  all  night : — O, 
sweet  Pistol: — Away,  Bardolph.  [Exit  Bard.] — Come, 
t^istol,  utter  more  to  me ;  and,  withal,  devise  something 
to  do  thyself  good. — Boot,  boot,  master  Shallow :  I  know, 
the  young  king  is  sick  for  me.  Let  us  take  any.  man's 
horses ;  the  laws  of  England  are  at  my  commandment. 
Happy  are  they  which  have  been  my  friends ;  and  woe  to 
my  lord  chief  justice ! 

Pist.  Let  vultures  vile  seize  on  his  lungs  also ! 
Where  is  the  life  that  late  J  led/  say  they : 
Why,  here  it  is ;  Welcome  these  pleasant  days.  {Exewnim 


fig  m^likt 


The  bragging  Spaniard.']  To  fig,  in  Spanisbi  higas  dar,  is  to  ixuralt  by  patting 
the  thumb  between  the  fore  and  middle  finger.  From  tide  Spanish  cuttont  we 
yet  say  in  contempt,  "  a  fig  for  yocu"— Johnson.  • 

q  Fal.  What !  it  the  old  kiy;dead  t 
Piet.  Am  nail  in  door :}  ThU  proverbial  expression  ie  oftener  naed  tkai» 
understood.    The  door  nail  is  the  n^l  on  which  in  ancient  doort  the  knockn 
s&ikes.    It  is  therefore  used  as  a  comparison  to  any  one  irrecoverably  dead* 
one  who  has  fallen  (as  Virgil  says)  muitd  mortB,  i.  e.  with  abundant  deaih»  M  ~ 
as  reiteration  of  strokes  on  the  nead  would  naturally  produce. — Steetilics. 

r  Where  it  thB  life  ihat  late  J  Ud,]  Words  of  an  old  ballad. — Warburtom. 
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SCENE  IV. 

London.    A  Street. 
EtUer  Beadles/  dragging  in  Ho9tes$  Quiokly,  and  Doll 

T£AR-8H££T. 

Host.  No,  thou  arrant  knave ;  I  would  Tmight  die,  that 
I  might  have  thee  hanged ;  thou  hast  drawn  my  shoulder 
out  of  joint. 

1  Beadn  The  constables  have  delivered  her  over  to  me : 
and  she  shall  have  whipping-cheer  enough,  I  warrant  her; 
there  hath  been  a  man  or  two  lately  killed  about  her. 

Dol.  Nut-hook,  nut-hook/  you  lie.  Come  on ;  111  tell 
thee  what,  thou  damned  tripe-visaged  rascal ;  an  the  child 
I  now  go  with,  do  miscarry,  thou  hadst  better  thou  hadst 
struck  thy  mother,  thou  paper-faced  villain. 

Hoit.  O  the  Lord,  that  sir  John  were  come !  he  would 
make  this  a  bloody  day  to  somebody.  But  I  pray  God 
the  fruit  of  her  womb  miscarry  ! 

1  Bead.  If  it  do,  you  shall  have  a  dozen  of  cushions 
again;  you  have  but  eleven  now.  Come,  I  charge  you 
both  to  go  with  me ;  for  the  man  is  dead,  that  you  and 
Pistol  beat  among  you. 

IM»  rU  tell  thee  what,  thou  thin  man  in  a  censer !"  I 
will  have  you  as  soundly  swinged  for  this,  you  blue-bottle 
rogue !'  you  filthy  fisunished  correctioner :  if  you  be  not 
fwiuged.  111  forswear  half-kirtles.' 

1  Bead.  Come,  come,  you  she  knight-errant,  come. 

Hast.  O  that  right  should  thus  overcome  might !  Well ; 
of  sufferance  comes^ease. 

•  Enter  BeadUs,  &c.1  In  the  quarto  of  1600,  the  stage  direction  stands  thus : 
"  Enter  Sincklo,  and  thne  or  four  Officen ;"  and  th«  name  oC  Sinekh  is  preized 
to  the  speeches  which  in  the  later  editions  are  fiji^on  to  the  BeadU.  SwetUo  was 
one  of  the  players  in  Shakspeare's  eompany.-~TTRwHiTT. 

'  Nut'hcekfhcA  Nut-hook  seems  to  ha^e  been  in  those  times  a  tezi»of  re- 
proach for  a  catch-poQ. — Johnson. 

■  —  thifu  thin  num  in  a  censer  H  An  emboseed  figure  in  the  middle  of  the 
pieieed  coBrex  lid  of  the  Miner.  These  utensils*  in  which  coarse  pecftimes 
were  boni,  were  rendered  indiq[>ennble  bj  the  consummate  sluttery  of  ancient 


Mns-tettte  riofiM  /]  A  name,  I  suppose,  given  to  the  beadle,  from  the 
■ebv  of  his  livery ;  ud  in  allusion  to  the  fleoh-iy,  couMmly  called  a  Wui- 
bt0tk.    JoBNSON  and  FAan ta. 
y  —  haif-kirtUtJ]  i.  e.  Short  cUah, 
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Dol.  Come,  you  rogue,  come ;  bring  me  to  a  justice. 

Host.  Ay ;  come,  you  starved  blood-hound. 

Dol.  Goodman  death  I  goodman  boned ! 

Hoit.  Thou  atomy  thou ! 

Dot.  Come,  you  thin  thing  :  come,  you  rascal  !* 

1  Bead.  Very  welL  [Exemii. 

SCENE  V. 

A  publick  Place  near  Westminster  Abbey. 

Enter  two  Grooms^  strewing  Rushes. 

1  Crroom.  More  rushes,  more  rushes.* 

2  Groom.  The  trumpets  have  sounded  twice. 

1  Groom.  It  will  be  two  o'clock  ere  they  come  from  the 
coronation :  Despatch,  despatch.  [Exeunt  Grooms. 

Enter  Falstaff,  Shallow,  Pistol,  Bardolph, 

and  the  Page. 

Fal.  Stand  here  by  me,  master  Robert  Shallow ;  I  will 
make  the  king  do  you  grace :  I  will  leer  upon  him,  as 
'a  comes  by;  and  do  but  mark  the  countenance  that  he 
will  give  me. 

Pist.  God  bless  thy  lungs,  good  knight. 

Fal.  Come  here.  Pistol ;  stand  behind  me. — O,  if  I  had 
had  time  to  have  made  new  liveries,  I  would  have  be- 
stowed the  thousand  pound  I  borrowed  of  you.  [To 
Shallow.]  But  'tis  no  matter;  this  poor  show  doth 
better :  this  doth  infer  the  zeal  I  had  to  see  him. 

Shal.  It  doth  so. 

Fal.  It  shows  my  earnestness  of  affection. 

Shal.  It  doth  so. 

Fal.  lAj  devotion. 

Shal.  It  doth,  it  doth,  it  doth. 

Fal.  As  it  were,  to  ride  day  and  night;   and  not  to 

« roMil n  i.e.  Lmii  dtn. 

•  Mof  rutku,  &c.]  It  hai  been  alreadr  obferredp  that  at  oeremooial  eattr* 
tainmeDti,  it  wai  the  cmtom  to  ftiew  the  floor  with  niahes. — Job  n son.  Chain- 
ben,  and  indeed  aU  apartments  nsoally  inhabited,  were  formerly  strewed  in 
thie  manner.  A  •  our  ancestors  rarely  washed  their  floors,  disgnises  of  nnclean- 
Hness  became  necessary  things.  In  the  present  instance,  however,  the  roahee 
~-^  •noDosed  to  be  scattered  on  the  pa?ement  of  the  street,  or  on  a  platforas. 
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deliberate,  not  to  remember,  not  to  hare  patience  to 
shift  me. 

Skal.  It  is  most  certain. 

Fal.  But  to  stand  stained  with  travel,  and  sweating 
^ith  desire  to  see  him :  thinking  of  nothing  else;  put- 
ting all  affairs  else  in  oblivion ;  as  if  there  were  nothing 
else  to  be  done,  but  to  see  him. 

Fist.  Tis  semper  idem,  for  absque  hoc  nihil  est :  Tis  all 
in  every  part.* 

ShaL  Tis  so  indeed. 

Fist.  My  knight,  I  will  inflame  thy  noble  liver. 
And  make  thee  rage. 

Thy  Doll,  and  Helen  of  thy  noble  thoughts. 
Is  in  base  durance,  and  contagious  prison ; 
Haul'd  thither 

By  most  mechanical  and  dirty  hand : — 
Rouze  up  revenge  from  ebon  den  with  fell  Alecto's  snake, 
For  Doll  is  in;  Pistol  speaks  nought  but  truth. 
Fal.  I  will  deliver  her. 

^Shouts  within,  and  the  trumpets  sound. 
Fist.  There  roar'd  the  sea,  and  trumpet-clangor  sounds. 

Enter  the  King  and  his  Train,  the  Chief  Justice  among  them. 

Fal.  God  save  thy  grace,  king  Hal !  my  royal  Hal ! 

Put.  The  heavens  thee  guard  and  keep,  most  royal  imp 
offieune!* 

Fal.  God  save  thee,  my  sweet  boy  ! 

King.  My  lord  chief  justice^  speak  to  that  vain  man. 

Ch.  Just.  Have  you  your  wits?  know  you  what  'tis 
you  speak  ? 

Fal.  My  king !  my  Jove !   I  speak  to  thee,  my  heart ! 

King.  I  know  thee  not,  old  man :  Fall  to  thy  prayers ; 
How  ill  white  hairs  become  a  fool,  and  jester ! 
I  have  long  dream'd  of  such  a  kind  of  man, 

k  •-^-  'Tit  M  m  ev§nf  ptwt,']  We  thoald  read, 

"  Tu  all  in  all,  and  all  in  ererf  part."— Warbobton. 
The  aTlnr***  hen,  if  any  allouon  there  be,  ii  to  the  deicription  of  the  tool : 
''And  as  the  fool  posseeseth  head  and  heart, 
Ske*t  aH  in  all,  and  aU  in  tvtry  part"  Drayton't  MortimtriadMt 
ita.  1596.— Malonb. 

-<— —  imp — 1  This  word  it  perpetually  used  by  ancient  writen,  for  pro^ 
gjtmf, — Stsbtbns. 
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So  suifeit-Bweird,  so  old,  and  bo  profane  ;^  ^ 

But,  being  awake^  I  do  despise  my  dream.  ^ 

Make  less  thy  body,  hence ,"*  and  more  thy  grace  ; 

LeaTC  gormandizing ;  know^  the  grave  doth  gape 

For  thee  thrice  wider  than  for  other  men : — 

Reply  not  to  me  with  a  fool-bom  jest ; 

Presume  not,  that  I  am  the  thing  I  was  : 

For  heaven  doth  know,  so  shall  the  world  perceive^ 

That  I  have  tum'd  away  my  £onner  self; 

So  will  I  tho«e  that  kept  me  company. 

When  thou  dost  hear  I  am  as  I  have  been. 

Approach  me ;  and  thou  shalt  be  as  thou  wast. 

The  tutor  and  the  feeder  of  my  riots : 

Till  then,  I  banish  thee,  on  pain  of  death, — 

As  I  have  done  the  rest  of  my  misleaders, — 

Not  to  come  near  our  person  by  ten  mile.' 

For  competence  of  life,  I  will  allow  you. 

That  lack  of  means  enforce  you  not  to  evil : 

And,  as  we  hear  you  do  reform  yourselves, 

^ profane!]  In  our  author  it  often  signi^es  iove  of  talk,  without  the 

particolar  idea  now  giren  it. — Johnsok. 

« hence,']  i.  e.  Henceforward,  from  this  time,  in  the  futi^re. 

'  Not  to  come  near  our  perton  by  ten  mile*]  Mr.  Rowe  observes,  that  maaj 
leaders  hunent  to  see  Falstaff  so  hardly  used'  by  his  old  friend.  But  if  it  M 
considered,  that  the  fat  knight  has  never  uttered  one  sentiment  of  generosity, 
and  with  atl  his  power  of  exciting  mirth,  has  nothing  in  him  tiiat  can  5e  es- 
teemed,  no  great  pain  will  be  suffered  firooi  the  reflection  that  he  is  compoUed 
to  live  honestly,  and  miiintained  by  the  king,  with  a  promise  of  advancem«it 
when  he  shall  deserve  it. 

I  think  the  poet  more  blameable  for  Poins,  who  is  always  representad  as 
joining  some  virtues  with  his  vices,  and  is  therefore  treated  by  the  prince  with 
apparent  distinction,  yet  he  does  nothing  in  the  time  of  actiou :  and  ^raagh 
gftet  the  bustle  is  over,  he  ii  again  afavourite,  at  last  vanishes  without  notice. 
Shakspeare  certainly  lost  him  by  heedlessness,  in  the  multiplicity  of  his  dm- 
ractars,  the  variety  of  his  action,   and  his  eagerness  to  end  the  play. — 

JobNSON. 

This  circumstance  was  originally  mentioned  by  Hall,  and  is  thus  recorded 
by  Hoiioshed,  who  was  certainly  Shakspeare's  historian  :  '*  ImmediitKiy  «fter 
that  he  was  invested  kyn^,  and  had  receyved  the  ciown^  he  .determined  wi|l^ 
himselfe  to  putte  upon  him  the  shape  of  a  new  man,  tummg  insolence'  and 
wildness  into  ^viUe  and  sobemesse :  and  whereas  be  bad  pnaeed  hia  yottth 
in  wanton  pastime  and  riotous  misorder,  with  a  sorts  of  misgoverned  mates, 
and  unthriftie  playfeers,  he  now  bani^ed  them  from  his  presente,  -(not  Qnre- 
warded  nor  yet  unpreferred,^  inkUriting  them  upon  a  trwat  payn§,  tut  one$  to  «^ 
proehe,  lodge,  or  in^icme  wkfdn  ten  milet  qf  kit  ceum  orinanfioiir  and  in  tb^f 
places  he  elected  andehoae  man  of  graritie,  witte,  andhygh  poUcie,  by  iHioaa 
wise  coansell  he  might  at  all  times  rule  to  his  honoore : — whereas  if  he  should 
have  retained  the  other  lustie  companions  aboute  him,  he  do^Aited  leMt'tbaj^ 
might  have  allured  him  into  sudi  lewda  and  lighte  partes,  as  #ith  ifham  bafeia 
tyma  he  had  youthfully  used.*' — Ma  lone.  •  -  a 
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We  will, — according  to  your  stiengCh^  and  qualities,*^. 
Give  you  advanoement — Be  it  your  charge^  my  loid» 
To  see  performed  the  tenor  of  our  word. — 
Set  on.  [Exeunt  King,  oiid  kis  Trttm. 

FaL  Master  Shallow,  I  owe  you  a  thousand  pound. 

ShaL  Ay,  marry,  sir  John  ;  which  I  beseech  you  to  let 
me  have  home  with  me. 

Fal.  That  can  hardly  be,  master  Shallow.  Do  not  yoia 
grieve  at  this  ;  I  shall  be  sent  for  in  private  to  him :  look 
you,  he  must  seem  thus  to  the  world.  Fear  not  your  ad4 
vancement ;  I  will  be  the  roan  yet,  that  shall  make  you 
great. 

Shal.  I  cannot  perceive  how ;  unless  you  give  me  youv 
doublet,  and  stuff  me  out  with  straw.  I  beseech  you; 
good  sir  John,  let  me  have  five  hundred  of  my  thouMiid. ' 

FaL  Sir,  I  will  be  as  good  as  my  word :  this  that  yoi^ 
heard,  was  but  a  colour. 

Shal.  A  colour,  I  fear,  that  you  will  die  in,  sir  John. 

FiU.  Fear  no  colours ;  go  with  me  to  dinner.  Come, 
lieutenant  Pistol; — come  Bardolph:— I  shall  be  sent  foe 
soon  at  night. 

Re-enter  Prince  John,  tAe  Chief  Justice,  Officers,  6^, 

Ck.  Just.  Gk),  carry  sir  John  Falstaff  to  the  Fleet;* 
Take  all  his  company  along  with  him. 

FaL  My  lord,  my  lord, 

Ch.  Just.  I  cannot  now  speak  :  I  will  hear  you  soon» 
Take  them  away. 

Pist.  Sifortuna  me  tormento,  spero  me  contenta. 

[Exeunt  Fal.  Shal.  Pist.  Barb.  Page, 
and  Officers. 

P.  Jokn.  I  like  this  fair  proceeding  of  the  king's : 
He  hath  intent,  hb  wonted  followers 
Shall  all  be  very  well  provided  for ; 
But  all  are  banish'd,  till  their  conversations 
Appear  more  wise  atid  modest  to  the  world. 

« to  libt  FUet;']  1  do  not  Me  why  Falstaff  is  carried  to  the  Fleet.    We 

bare  nerer  lost  tight  of  him  since  his  dismission  from  the  king ;  he  has  com- 
mittod  no  noir  Auilt.  and  theiefore  incurred  no  punishment ;  bat  the  differenf 
agitatiflna  of  ter,  anser,  and  surprize  in  him  and  his  company,  made  a  good 
soMM  to  the  eye  ,.  and  our  aathox»  who  wanted  them  no  longer  on  the  stage, 
was  glad  to  find  ^Mt  mel)|5>d  of  eweeping  tliem  away.— Johnson. 
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CA.  Ju9t.  And  BO  they  are. 

P.  John.  The  king  hath  caird  his  parlianient»  my  IclRl. 

Ch.Just.  He  hath. 

P.  John.  I  will  lay  odds, — that  ere  this  year  expire. 
We  bear  our  ciFil  swords,  and  native  fire. 
As  far  as  France :  I  heard  a  bird  so  sing. 
Whose  musick,  to  my  thinking,  pleased  the  king. 
Come,  will  you  hence  ?  ['Exeunt^ 

^  I  foao^  every  xeader,  whea  he  ends  this  ^y,  cries  oat  with  Deedemooa, 
"  O  most  lame  and  impotent  oonducioii  I"  As  tms  play  waa  not,  to  our  know- 
ledge, divided  into  acts  hy  the  author,  I  could  be  content  to  conclude  it  wtdi 
the  death  of  Henry  tiie  Fourth : 

*'  In  that  Jerusalem  shaU  Harry  die." 

These  scenes,  which  now  make  the  fifth  act  of  flimry  tht  FoacriA,  might 
then  be  the  first  of  Henry  tht  F^h-,  but  the  truth  is,  that  they  do  not  unite  veiy 
commodiously  to  either  play.  When  these  plays  were  represented,  I  beliefe 
they  ended  as  they  are  now  ended  in  the  books ;  out  Shakspeare  seems  to  hare 
deigned  that  the  whole  series  of  action,  from  Uie  beginning  of  Bkhmrd  Af  St- 
eond,  to  the  end  of  Henry  the  Fifth,  should  be  considered  by  the  reader  aa  one 
wori(,  upon  one  plan,  only  broken  into  parts  by  the  necessity  of  exhibition. 

None  of  Shakspeare's  plays  are  more  teadf  than  the  Fint  «fui  Second  Fmit 
ef  Henry  the  Fourth,  Perhaps  no  author  has  ever,  in  two  plavs,  affMr^ed  so 
much  delight  The  neat  events  are  interesting,  for  the  &te  of  Idngdoms  de- 
pends upon  them ;  the  slighter  occurrences  are  diverting,  and,  except  one  or 
two,  sufficiently  probable :  the  incidents  are  multiplied  with  wonderful  fertili^ 
of  invention,  and  the  characters  diversified  with  toe  utmost  nicety  of  discern- 
ment, and  the  profoundest  skill  in  the  nature  of  man. 

The  prince,  who  is  the  hero  both  of  the  comick  and  tragick  part,  is  a  young 
man  ofgreat  abilities  and  violent  passions,  whose  sentiments  are  right,  thm^ 
hii  actions  are  wron^^ ;  whose  virtues  are  obscured  by  negligence,  and  whose 
understanding  is  dissipated  by  levity.  In  his  idle  hours  he  is  rather  loose  tlMa 
wicked ;  and  when  the  occasion  forces  out  his  latent  qualities,  he  is  great  with- 
out eflbrt,  and  brave  without  tumult.  The  trifler  is  roused  into  a  hero,  and  ^ 
hero  again  reposes  in  the  trifler.    The  character  is  great,  original,  and  just. 

Percy  is  a  rugged  soldier,  cholerick  and  quarrelsome,  and  has  only  the  sol- 
dier's virtues,  generosity  and  courage. 

But  Falstaff,  uiumitated,  unimitaole  Falsta£f,  how  shall  I  describe  theet 
thou  compound  of  senae  and  vice ;  of  sense  which  may  be  admired,  but  not 
esteemed ;  of  vice  which  may  be  despised,  but  hardly  detested.  Falstaff  is  a 
character  loaded  with  faults,  and  with  those  faults  which  naturally  produce 
contempt.  He  is  a  thief  and  a  glutton,  a  coward  and  a  boaster,  always  ready 
to  cheat  the  weak,  and  prey  upon  the  poor ;  to  terrify  the  timorous,  and  insutt 
the  defenceless.  At  once  obsequious  and  malignant,  he  satirises  in  their  ab- 
sence those  whom  he  lives  by  flattering.  He  is  familiar  with  the  prince  only  as 
an  agent  of  vice,  but  of  this  familiarity  he  is  so  proud,  as  not  only  to  be  super- 
cilious and  haughty  with  common  men,  but  to  think  his  interest  of  importance 
to  Uie  duke  of  Lancaster.  Yet  the  man  thus  corrupt,  thus  despicable,  makes 
himself  necessary  to  the  prince  that  despises  him,  oy  the  most  pleasing  of  all 
oualities,  perpetual  gaiety,  by  an  unfSsiling  power  of  exciting  lau^tsr,  mich  is 
the  more  neely  xndulged,  as  liis  wit  is  not  of  the  splendid  or  ambitious  kind* 
but  consists  in  easy  scapes  and  sallies  of  levity,  which  make  sport,  but  raise  no 
•avy.  It  must  be  observed,  that  he  is  stained  with  no  enormous  or  sanguinary 
crimes,  so  that  his  licentiousness  is  not  so  offiensive  but  that  it  may  be  borne  Ibr 
his  mirth. 

The  moral  to  be  drawn  from  this  representation  is,  that  no  man  ismosedan* 
gerous  than  he  that,  with  a  will  to  corrupt,  hath  the  power  to  please ;  emd 
ttiat  neither  wit  nor  honesty  ought  to  tMnk  themselves  safe  with  such  a  eoai« 
panion,  when  they  see  Henry  seduced  by  Falstaff. — Johnson.  '^ 


EPILOGUE.* 

SPOKEN    BY    A    DANCER. 

First,  my  fear;  then,  my  courVsy :  last,  my  speech.     My 

^ear  is,  your  displeasure;  my  court'sy,  my  duty  ;  and  nsy 

speech,  to  begyour  pardons.    If  you  look  for  a  good  speech  now, 

you  undo  me:  for  what  I  have  to  say^  is  of  mine  own  making: 

and  what,  indeed,  I  should  say,  will,  I  doubt,  prove  mine  own 

marring.     But  to  the  purpose,  and  so  to  the  venture. — Be  it 

known  to  you,  (as  it  is  very  well,)  I  was  lately  here  in  the 

end  of  a  displeasing  play,  to  pray  your  patience  for  it,  and  to 

promise  you  a  better.     I  did  mean,  indeed,  to  pay  you  with 

this  :  which,  if,  like  an  ill  venture,  it  come  unluckily  home,  I 

break,  and  you,  my  gentle  creditors,  lose.     Here,  I  promised 

you,  I  would  be,  and  here  I  commit  my  body  to  your  mercies: 

bate  me  some,  and  I  will  pay  you  some,  and,  as  most  deUofs 

do,  promise  you  infinitely. 

If  my  tongue  cannot  entreat  you  to  acquit  me,  will  you  com- 
memd  me  to  use  my  legs?  and  yet  that  were  but  light  pay- 
ment, — to  dance  out  of  your  debt.  But  a  good  conscience  will 
make  am/  possible  satisfaction,  and  so  will  I.  All  the  gentle- 
women here  have  forgiven  me  ;^  if  the  gentlemen  will  not,  then 
the  gentlemen  do  not  agree  with  the  gentlewomen,  which  was 
never  seen  before  in  such  an  assembly. 

One  word  more,  I  beseech  you.  If  you  be  not  too  much 
cloyed  with  fat  meat,  our  humble  author  will  cotUinue  the 
story  with  Sir  John  in  it,  and  make  you  merry  with  fair  Kor 
tharine  (^  France :  where  for  any  thing  I  know,  Falstaff  shall 
die  of  a  sweat,  unless  already  he  be  killed  with  your  hard  opi- 
nions :  for  Oldcastle  died  a  martyr,  and  this  is  not  the  man} 


*  Tins  epUogue  was  merely  occasioaal,  and  alludes  to  001110  theatrical  traiui- 
actaon — JoHKBort. 

^  AUiht  gentlewomen,  &c.]  The  trick  of  influencing  one  part  of  the  audience 
by  the  &Toiir  of  the  other,  has  been  played  already  in  the  epilogue  to  M^ou  Uk§ 
U. — JoiiysoN. 

I for  OldcaUU  died  «  martyr,  and  this  ii  not  the  man.]  The  ridiculous  re- 

piesentatians  of  Sir  John  Oldcaatle,  lord  Cobham,  on  the  stage  were  undoubtedly 
produced  by  papists,  and  probably  often  exhibited  in  inferior  theatres  to  crowded 
audiences,  between  the  years  1580  and  1590.  Shakspcare  had  giren  this  namo 
originaUy  to  Falstaff,  but  as  the  cause  of  the  reformation  became  more  gene- 
ra^ popular,  he  found  it  neoessaiy  to  chan^  the  appellation  of  his  character. 
Mr.  Mafffn*  has  written  seyeral  pages  to  disprove  tnis  traditional  anecdote ; 
but  hit  aigamentt  are  not  likely  to  produce  much  conrictioB. 

▼OL.   V.  I 


no 


EPIIOGUE. 


My  tongue  is  weary:  when  my  legs  are  too,  I  will  bid  you 
goodnight:  and  so  kneel  down  before  you; — but,  indeed,  to 
pray  for  the  queen.^ 


^  —  to  pray  far  th§  fustn,']  It  was  the  custom  of  the  old  plajezs  at  the 
end  of  the  peifomiaiice,  to  pray  for  their  patrons. 

Almost  all  the  ancient  interludes  I  hare  met  with  conclude  with  some  so- 
tam  pimyer  for  the  king  or  queen,  house  of  commons,  &c.  Hence,  perhaps, 
the  Ftssnt  Rm  H  JUginOf  at  the  bottom  of  our  modem  play-bills. — Stbb  viks. 


KING   HENRY  V. 


Tbu  play  wai  entered  on  the  Stationeit'  booki,  Anguit  14»  1600,  and  printed 
in  tEie  same  year.  It  wai  written  after  die  Second  Part  of  King  Henry  IV. 
being  promieed  in  the  epilogue  to  that  play ;  and  while  the  earl  of  E«ex  waa 
in  Ireland,  as  we  learn  from  the  choms  to  the  fifth  act.  Lord  Easex  wen|i  te 
Inland  April  15, 1599,  and  returned  to  London  on  the  28th  of  September  in 
the  same  year.  So  that  this  play  must  hare  been  produced  between  April  and 
September,  1599. 

The  transactions  coaprisedin  this  IIiitDaii.iil  Play  commence  about  the  latr 
ter  end^of  the  first,  and  terminate  in  the  eighth,  year  pf  this  king's  reign :  when 
he  married  Katharine  princess  of  Fnmce*  and  closed  up  the  difienDces  be- 
twixt Fjigland  and  that  etowu* — BisLOn s  and  TBxoasLO. 
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PERSONS  REPRESENTED. 


King  Hzntiii  the  Fifih. 

Duke  0/ Gloster.  )  ^^^^^^  ^^  ^^  j^. 

JJuke  0/ Bedford,  3 

DuAe  o/*ExET£R,  uncle  to  the  king. 

Duke  of  YoRKp  cousin  to  the  king. 

Earls  of  Salisbury,  Westmoreland,  and  Warwick. 

udfrcA^'sAop  o/*  Canterbury. 

Bishop  of  Ely. 

Earl  of  Cambridge,^ 

Lord  Scroop,  i  conspirators  against  the  king. 

Sir  Thomas  Grey,    3 

5t>  Tbomas  Erpinoham>  Gow£R,FLUEtL£N,  Mac- 
morris,  Jamy,  officers  in  King  Henry's  army. 

Bates,  Court,  Williams,  soldiers  in  the  same. 

Nym,  Bardolph,  FisTOh,  formerfy  servants  to  Falstaff, 
now  soldiers  in  the  same. 

Boy,  servant  to  them.    A  Ihrald.    Chorus. 

Charles  the  Sixth,  king  o/*  France. 

Lewis,  the  Dauphin, 

Dufteso/' Burgundy,  Orleans,  aitJ  Bourbon. 

The  Constable  of  France. 

Rambures,  and  Grandpree,  French  lords. 

Governor  of  Harfleur.    Montjoy,  a  French  herald. 

Ambassadors  to  the  king  of  England. 

Isabel,  ^tieen  o/* France. 
Katharine,  daughter  o/ Charles  and  Isabel. 
Alice,  a  lady  attending  on  the  Princess  Katharine. 
Quickly,  Pistol's  Wife,  an  Hostess. 

Lords,  Ladies,  Officers,  French  and  English  Soldiers,  Mes- 
sengers, and  Attendants, 

The  Scene,  at  t/te  beginning  of  the  Play,  lies  in  England, 

but  afterwards  wholly  in  France. 


CHORUS. 


Enter  Chorus. 

O,  for  a  muse  of  firCi  that  would  ascend 
The  brightest  heaven  of  inyentioQ ! 
A  kingdom  for  a  stage,  princes  to  act. 
And  monarcHs  to  behold  the  swelling  scene  ! 
Then  should  the  warlike  Harry,  like  himself. 
Assume  the  port  of  Mars ;  and,  at  his  heels, 
Leash'd  in  like  hounds,  should  famine,  sword,  and  fire. 
Crouch  for  employment.    But  pardon,  gentles  all,  . 
The  flat  unraised  spirit,  that  hath  darM, 
On  this  unworthy  scaffold,  to  bring  forth 
So  great  an  object :  Can  this  cockpit  hold 
The  vasty  fields  of  France  ?  or  may  we  cram 
Within  this  wooden  O,*  the  very  casques,^ 
That  did  afiright  the  air  at  Agincourt? 
O,  pardon !  since  a  crooked  figure  may 
Attest,  in  little  place,  a  million ; 
And  let  us,  ciphers  to  this  great  accompt. 
On  your  imaginary  forces*  work : 
Suppose,  within  the  girdle  of  these  walls 
Are  now  confin'd  two  mighty  monarchies. 
Whose  high  upreared  and  abutting  fronts 
The  perilous,  narrow  ocean^  parts  asunder. 
Piece  out  our  imperfections  with  your  thoughts; 
Into  a  thousand  parts  divide  one  man. 
And  make  imaginary  puissance  :^ 

ft ihig  wooden  OJ  AUnding  to  the  sign  of  Sliakspeaie't  theatre,  which 

wae  that  of  iho  Giobo,  It  wae  alM>  probably  dzcular  within.  The  outeide  ap- 
pean  firom  Mr.  Henley't  drawing  to  have  been  octeconal. 

^ the  very  eaaqun,']  This  does  not  mean  the  iikntical  casqnes,  or  htlmitt, 

but  the  casques  oiUy,  the  casqnes  alone, — M.  Mason. 

c  — ^  imagmary  forces. — j  Imaginary  for  imaginative,  or  yoor  powers  of 
&ncj.  Acttre  and  passire  words  are  by  this  author  frequently  confounded. — 
JoBHsoy. 

*  This  chorus  shows  that  Shakspeare  was  fully  sensible  of  the  absurdity  of 
thowiag  battles  on  tiie  theatre,  which ,  indeed,  is  never  done,  but  tragedv  becomes 
&Ke.    Nothing  can  be  represented  to  the  eye,  but  by  something  like  it,  and 
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Think,  when  we  talk  of  horses,  that  you  see  them 
Printing  their  proud  hoofs  i'  the  receiving  earth : 
For  'tis  your  thoughts  that  now  must  deck  our  kings. 
Carry  them  here  and  there;  jumping  o*er  times; 
Turning  the  accomplishment  of  many  years 
Into  an  hour-glass  ;  For  the  which  supply. 
Admit  me  chorus  to  this  history ; 
Who,  prologue-like,  your  humble  patience  pray, 
Oendy  to  hear,  kindly  to  judge,  our  play. 

wUhin  a  wooden  0,  nothine  Tery  like  a  battle  can  be  exhibited. — Johnsoh. 
Shakspear  et  quelquespoetet  ^pagndls  out  tir6  de  ri  gxandet  beaut^sde  laf»> 
pr^sentatioii  actiTe  de  la  gaeire,  que,  malgr6  toutes  lee  imperfectiona  qui  1'  ac- 
compagnent,  je  ne  saurais  d^siier  qu'ils  ren  fuetent  abetenua.  Un  habile  di- 
recteur  de  spectacle  eanrait  anjoiird'hui  prendre  un  jute  milieu  entre  1'  eub 
et  le  d^ut  d'appareil  militaire.  II  mettrait  tout  son  art  a  (aire  auppoaer  aqa 
les  guerriexB  dont  il  montre  les  combats,  ne  sent  que  les  groupes  dStach^s  d  un 
immense  tableau  qm  ne  peut  Atie  saisi  dans  son  cnsemble>  et  I'actian  pxin* 
cipale  seiait  cens^  se  passer  derriere  le  tbi6fi^tre.  Une  mnsique  gueriicre  pKn 
on  moins  61oign^,  et  le  cliquetis  desarmes  foumiraientleemoyens  de  prodnite 
ce  genre  d'illusion. — Scblbobl.  lAU,  Dram,  tarn,  S.  p.  Itl. 


KING    HENRY    V. 


ACT  I. 

ScEN  E  I.«— London.    An  Ante-chamber  m  ike 

King^s  Palace. 

Enier  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,^  and  Bishop 

of  my.- 

Cant.  My  lord.  Til  tell  you,--^at  self  bill  is  urg'd. 
Which  in  the  eleventh  year  o'  the  last  king's  reign 
Was  like,  and  had  indeed  against  us  pass'd. 
But  that  the  scambling^  and  unquiet  time 
Did  push  it  out  of  further  question. 

Ely.  But  how,  my  lord,  shall  we  resist  it  now  ? 

CarU.  It  must  be  thought  on.     If  it  pass  against  us. 
We  lose  the  better  half  of  our  possession : 
For  all  the  temporal  lands,  which  men  devout 
By  testament  have  given  to  the  church. 
Would  they  strip  from  us ;  being  valued  thus, — 
As  much  as  would  maintain,  to  the  king's  honobr. 
Full  fifteen  earls,  and  fifteen  hundred  knights  ; 
Six  thousand  and  two  hundred  good  esquires; 
And,  to  relief  of  lazars,  and  weak  age. 
Of  indigent  faint  souls,  past  corporal  toil, 
A  hundred  alms-houses,  right  well  supplied ; 


»  SeeM  J.]  This  scene  wuf  added  after  ,tlie  first  edidoii  of  1608, 
is  much  short  of  the  pretot  editions,  wherein  the  speeches  are  eenerally  em- 
Utfged  and  raised :  several  whole  scenes  besides,  and  all  the  cboruse:}  also, 
were  since  added  by  Shakspeare. — Popb.  It  appears  from  Hall's  and  Holin- 
ahed*s  Chronicles,  that  the  business  of  this  scene  was  transacted  at  Leicester, 
where  King  Henry  V.  held  a  parliament  in  the  second  year  of  his  reign.  But 
the  chorus  at  the  beginning  of  the  second  act  shows  that  the  author  intended  to 
make  London  the  pmce  of  his  first  scene. — Ma  lone. 

h of  Canterbury,]  Henry  Chichely,  a  Carthusian  monk,  recently  pro- 
noted  to  the  see  of  Canterbury. — ^Malonz. 

« ElyA  John  Fordham,  consecrated  1388 ;  died  1436.— Rszd. 

*  —  teimkiing — ]  i.  t.  Scrimhlhg. 
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And  to  the  coffers  of  the  king  beside, 

A  thousand  pounds  by  the  yelir :  Thus  runs  the  bill. 

Eiy,  This  would  drink  deep. 

Cant.  Twould  drink  the  cup  and  all. 

£fy.  But  what  prevention  ? 

Cant,  The  king  is  full  of  grace,  and  fair  regard; 

Ely.  And  a  true  lover  of  the  holy  church. 

Cant.  The  courses  of  his  youth  promised  it  not* 
The  breath  no  sooner  left  his  father's  body. 
But  that  his  wildness,  mortified  in  him, 
Seem'd  to  die  too :  yea,  at  that  very  moment. 
Consideration  like  an  angel  came. 
And  whipp*d  the  offending  Adam  out  of  him; 
Leaving  his  body  as  a  paradise. 
To  envelop  and  contain  celestial  spirits. 
Never  was  such  a  sudden  scholar  made : , 
Never  came  reformation  in  a  flood,* 
With  such  a  heady  current,  scouring  faults ; 
Nor  never  hydra-headed  wilfulness 
So  soon  did  lose  his  seat,  and  all  at  once. 
As  in  this  king. 

Ely,  We  are  blessed  in  the  change.  . 

Cant,  Hear  him  but  reason  in  divinity. 
And,  all-admiring,  with  an  inward  wish 
Yoa  would  desire,  the  king  were  made  a  prelate : 
Hear  him  debate  of  commonwealth  affairs. 
You  would  say, — it  hath  been  all-in-all  his  study : 
List  his  discourse  of  war,  and  you  shall  hear 
A  fearful  battle  rendered  you  in  musick : 
Turn  him  to  any  cause  of  policy,* 
The  Gordian  knot  of  it  he  will  unloose,  . 
Familiar  as  his  garter ;  that,  when  he  speaks 
The  air,  a  charter'd  libertine^  is  still,'  • 
And  the  mute  wonder  lurketh  in  men's  ears. 
To  steal  his  sweet  and  honeyed  sentences ; 
So  that  the  art  and  practick  part  of  life' 

•  Ktver  canif  rtfcrmation  m  a  flood,"]  Alluding  to  the  method  by  which  Her- 
cules cleansed  the  famous  stables,  when  he  turned  a  river  through  them. 
Hercules  still  is  in  our  author's  head,  when  he  mentions  the  hydra. — JoaNsoN. 

fTht  air,  &c.]  This  line  is  exquisitely  beautiful. — Jounson. 

f  So  that  the  att  aiuf  practick  part  of  life — ]  He  discourses  with  so  much  skill 
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Sf  ust  be  the  nuBtreM  to  his  iheorick : 

^Vliicli  is  a  wonder/ how  his  grace  should  glean  it/ 

Since  his  addiction  was  to  courses  vain : 

Sis  companies  unlettered,  rude,  and  shallow ; 

Sits  hours  fill'd  up  with  riots,  banquets,  sports ; 

And  never  noted  in  him  any  study. 

Any  retirement,  any  sequestration 

Trom  open  haunts  and  popularity.^ 

Ely.  The  strawberry  grows  underneath  the  nettle  : 
And  wholesome  berries  thriye  and  ripen  best. 
If  eighbour'd  by  fruit  of  baser  quality : 
And  so  the  prince  obscur'd  his  contemplation 
Under  the  veil  of  wildness ;  which,  no  doubt, 
Ghrew  like  the  summer  grass,  fastest  by  night. 
Unseen,  yet  crescive  in  his  faculty.* 

CwrU.  It  must  be  so ;  for  miracles  are  ceas'd ; 
And  therefore  we  must  needs  admit  the  means. 
How  things  are  perfected. 

Ely.  But,  my  good  lord. 

How  now  for  mitigation  of  this  bill 
Urg'd  by  the  commons  ?    Doth  his  majesty 
Incline  to  it,  or  no  ? 

Cant.  He  seems  indifferent ; 

Or,  rather,  swaying  more  upon  our  part. 
Than  cherishing  the  exhibiters  against  us  : 
For  I  have  made  an  offer  to  his  majesty, — 
Upon  our  spiritual  convocation ; 
And  in  regard  of  causes  now  in  hand. 
Which  I  haye  open'd  to  bis  grace  at  large. 
As  touching  France, — to  give  a  greater  sum 
Than  ever  at  one  time  the  clergy  yet 
Did  to  his  predecessors  part  withal. 

Ely.  How  did  this  offer  seem  receiv'dr  my  lord  ? 

on  aU  Mibiectt,  that  th€  mi  and  jmetice  of  life  mutt  6«  the  mistreu  or  ttaeker  rf 
kU  thoeriA  ;  that  u,  that  hit  thftory  mtuit  havt  boon  taught  bjf  art  and  pmetiee  ; 
wbich,  aajft  ht,  is  •trange,  lince  be  could  see  little  of  the  true  art  or  practice 
■mopg  hit  loose  compaiiioas,  nor  ever  retired  to  digest  his  practice  into  theory. 
Art  is  lued  by  tiie  anthor  for  pradke,  ai  disttnguished  from  Kknet,  or  theory. — 

JOHXSOH.   ■ 

^ poputarityJ]  i.  e.  Plebeian  intercourte ;  an  unosual  sense  of  the  word. 

— ^TECTSNs.    May  it  not  rather  mean,  eonetant  tociety  7 

*—  erewivc  in  nitfaeuUy.]  Increasing  in  its  proper  power. — Johwion. 
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Cant.    With  good  accepUDtice  to  his  maje&ty ; 
Save^  that  there  was  not  time  enough  to  hear 
(As  I  perceiy'd>  his  grace  would  &in  have  done,) 
The  severalSf  and  unhidden  passages/ 
Of  his  true  titles  to  some  certain  dukedoms : 
And,  generally,  to  the  crown  and  seat  of  France, 
Deriv'd  from  £dward,  his  great  grandfather. 

Ely,  What  was  the  impediment  that  broke  this  off? 

Cant.  The  French  ambassador,  upon  that  instant, 
Crav'd  audience :  and  the  hour,  I  think,  is  come. 
To  give  him  hearing :  Is  it  four  o'clock  ? 

Ely.  It  is- 

Cant.  Then  go  we  in,  to  know  his  embassy ; 
Which  I  could,  with  a  ready  guess,  declare. 
Before  the  Frenchman  speak  a  word  of  it. 

Ely.  ril  wait  upon  you  ;  and  I  long  to  hear  it. 

[Exatnt. 

SCENE  II. 

The  same.     A  Room  of  State  in  the  same. 

Enter  King    Henry,  Glosteb,   Bedford,   Exbter, 
Warwick,  Westmoreland,  and  Attendants. 

K,  Hen.  Where  is  my  gracious  lord  of  Canterbury? 

Exe.  Not  here  in  presence. 

K.  Hen.  Send  for  him,  good  uncle.* 

West.  Shall  we  call  in  the  ambassador,  my  liege  ? 

K.  Hen.  Not  yet,  my  cousin ;  we  would  be  resolv'd. 
Before  we  hear  him,  of  some  things  of  weight. 
That  task™  our  thoughts,  concerning  us  and  France. 

• 

^  Th§  seTerali,  and  unhidden  passages  J  This  line  I  suspect  of  convptioii, 
though  it  may  he  fiBkirlv  enough  explained :  the  passagn  of  his  title*  are  the  Una 
of  iucceuion  by  which  his  claims  descend.  Unhidden  is  open,  clear. — Job  vson. 
We  should  read  teveral,  instead  of  teverals. — M.  Mason. 

' good  iincic.]  Thomas  Beaufort,  earl  of  Dorset,  half  brother  to  Henry  IV. 

being  one  of  the  sons  of  John  of  Gaunt,  by  Katharine  Swynford.  Shakspeare 
is  premature  in  giring  him  the  title  of  duke  of  Exeter ;  he  did  not  receire  that 
rank  till  the  year  after  the  battle  of  Agincourt,  Nov.  14, 1416. — Malohx. 

■> taJc — ]  Keep  busied  with  scruples  and  laborious  disquiaxtioiis. — 
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Jjiter  tt$  0tchbi»hoTp  of  Canterbury,  and  Bishop  of  Ely. 

dmi^  God,  and  bis  angel8>  guard  your  sacred  throne. 
And  jBftake  you  long  become  it ! 

J^.  Heru  Sure,  we  thank  you 

Il^r  learned  lord,  we  pray  you  to  proceed ; 
ilnd  justly  and  religiously  unfold, 
^¥hy  the  law  Salique,  that  they  have  in  France, 
Or  should,  or  should  not,  bar  us  in  our  claim. 
And  God  forbid,  my  dear  and  faithful  lord. 
That  you  should  fashion,  wrest,  or  bow  your  reading. 
Or  nicely  charge  your  understanding  soul° 
With  opening  titles  miscreate,"*  wHose  right 
Suits  not  in  /lative  colours  with  the  troth ; 

For  God  dotib  know,  how  many,  now  in  health. 

Shall  drop  their  blood  in  approbation^ 

Of  what  your  reverence  shall  incite  us  to : 

Therefore  take  heed  how  you  impawn"!  our  person. 

How  you  awake  the  sleeping  sword  of  war ; 

We  charge  you  in  the  name  of  God,  take  heed  : 

For  never  two  such  kingdoms  did  contend. 

Without  much  fall  of  blood  ;  whose  guiltless  drops 

Are  every  one  a  woe,  a  sore  complaint, 

'Gainst  him,  whose  wrongs  give  edge  unto  the  swords 

That  make  such  waste  in  brief  mortality. 

Under  this  conjuration,  speak,  my  lord : 

And  we  will  hear,  note,  and  believe  in  heart. 

That  what  you  speak  is  in  your  conscience  wash'd 

As  pure  as  sin  with  baptism. 

Cani.  Then  hear  me,  gracious  sovereign,— and  you  peer^ 

That  owe  your  lives,  your  faith,  and  services. 

To  this  imperial  throne ; — There  is  no  bar' 

■  Or  niedtf  charge  wur  understanding  soul — ]  1  ake  heed,  \e»t  by  nice  and 
lolyde  sophistiy  voo  Dorthen  your  knowing  so\d,  or  knowingly  burthen  yonr  soul, 
with  the  guilt  of  adnmciBg  a  fabe  title,  or  of  maintaining,  by  speciotti  falla- 
ciea,  a  claim  wb^,  if  sbown  in  its  native  and  true  colours,  would  appear  to  be 
&]ae. — JoHKioK. 

^ iNUanMCc,]  i.  e.  lUegtltmate,  sipurious. 

P  '  tN  ajfprtkaJHion  of — ]  i.  e.  In  proof  qf» 

4 isnpaiwn — "]  i.  e.  Engage,    These  words,  to  engage  and  to  pawn,  were 

fonnerly  aynimymDiis.  But  impawn  here  seems  to  have  3ie  same  meanisg  as 
die  Frenchphiase  if  c«imm«((re. — Ma  lone. 

' There  it  no  bar,  tic]  This  whole  speech  is  copied  (in  a  manner  verba- 

tim)  from  Holinshed's  Chronicle, — Ma  com  k^ 
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To  make  against  your  highness'  claim  to  France,  . 

But  this,  which  they  produce  from  Pharamond« — 

In  terram  Salicam  malieres  ni  succedant, 

No  woman  shall  succeed  in  SaUque  land: 

Which  Salique  land  the  French  unjustly  gloze/ 

To  be  the  realm  of  France,  and  Pharamond 

The  founder  of  this  law  and  female  bar. 

Yet  their  own  authors  faithfuUy  affirm. 

That  the  land  Salique  lies  in  Oermany, 

Between  the  floods  of  Sala  and  of  Elbe : 

Where  Charles  the  great,  having  subdued  the  Saxons, 

There  left  behind  and  settled  certain  French ; 

Who,  holding  in  disdain  the  German  women. 

For  some  dishonest  manners  of  their  life, 

Establish'd  there  this  law, — to  wit;  no  female 

Should  be  inheritrix  in  Salique  land ; 

Which  Salique,  as  I  said,  'twixt  Elbe  and  Sala, 

Is  at  this  day  in  Germany  call'd — Meisen. 

Thus  doth  it  well  appear,  the  Salique  law 

Was  not  devised  for  the  realm  of  France ;  ^ 

Nor  did  the  French  possess  the  Salique  land 

Until  four  hundred  one  and  twenty  years 

-After  defunction  of  king  Pharamond, 

Idly  supposed  the  founder  of  this  law ; 

Who  died  within  the  year  of  our  redemption  * 

Four  hundred  twenty-six ;  and  Charles  the  great ' 

Subdued  the  Saxons,  and  did  seat  the  French 

Beyond  the  river  Sala,  in  the  year 

Eight  hundred  five.     Besides,  their  writers  say. 

King  Pepin,  which  deposed  Childerick, 

Did,  as  heir  general,  being  descended 

Of  Blithild,  which  was  daughter  to  king  Clothair, 

Make  claim  and  title  to  the  crown  of  France.* 

Hugh  Capet  also, — that  usurp'd  the  crown 

Of  Charles  the  duke  of  Lorain,  sole  heir  male 

Of  the  true  line  and  stock  of  Charles  the  great, — 

To  fine'  his  title  with  some  show  of  truth, 

(Though,  in  pure  truth,  it  was  corrupt  and  naught,) 

* J^'^"*]  ^*  ^*  Expound,  §xpUin, 

*  Tofint — ]  i.  e.  To  adorn. 
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Convey'd  himgelf  *  as  .heir  to  the  lady  Lingare, 
Daughter  to  CharlemaiD/  who  was  the  son 
To  Lewis  the  emperori  and  Lewis  the  son 
Of  Charles  the  great.    Also  king  Lewis  the  tenth/ 
Who  was  sole  heir  to  the  usurper  Capet^ 
Could  not  keep  quiet  in  his  conscience. 
Wearing  the  crown  of  France,  till  satisfied 
That  fair  queen  Isabel,  his  grandmother. 
Was  lineal  of  the  lady  Ermengare, 

Daughter  to  Charles  the  foresaid  duke  of  Lorain  : 

By  the  which  marriage,  the  line  of  Charles  the  great 

Was  re-united  to  the  crown  of  France. 

So  that,  as  clear  as  is  the  summer's  sun. 

King  Pepin's  title,  and  Hugh  Capet's  claim. 

King  Lewis  his  satisfaction,  all  appear 

To  hold  in  right  and  title  of  the  female  : 

So  do  the  kings  of  France  unto  this  day ; 

Howbeit  they  would  hold  up  this  Salique  law. 

To  bar  your  highness  claiming  from  the  female ; 

And  radier  choose  to  hide  them  in  a  net. 

Than  amply  to  imbare*  their  crooked  titles 

Usurp'd  from  you  and  your  progenitors. 
K.  Hen.  May  I,  with  right  and  conscience,  make  this 

claim? 
Cant.  The  sin  upon  my  head,  dread  sovereign ! 

For  in  the  book  of  Numbers  is  it  writ, — 

■  CooTey'd  khutlf—]  L  e.  Jkrived  hit  titU,    Out  poet  found  thii  ezprwtion 
IB  HoUnahedi^-^MALoifE. 

» Urn  Udp  Lmgmn, 

Dumghier  to  Charlmam,']  By  Charles  the  Great  is  meant  the  empenr 
Chariemagne,  son  of  Pepin :  Charlemainis  CharlechanTe,  or  Chuies  the  Bald, 
«iio,  as  weU  as  Charles  le  Gros,  assumed  the  title  of  Magnus.  But  then  Chaile* 
chauT^  had  only  one  daushter,  named  Judith,  married,  or,  as  some  say*  only 
betrothed,  to  our  king  £thelwulf,  and  carried  off  after  his  death  by  Baldwin 
the  forester,  Afterwards  earl  of  Flanders,  whom  it  is  very  certain,  Hugh  Capet 
was  neither  heir  to,  nor  any  way  descended  frOm.  No  such  female  as  Lingare 
it  to  be  met  with  in  any  French  historian.  In  fact,  these  fictitious  persons  and 
pedigrees  seem  to  have  been,  devised  bv  the  English  heralds  "  to  fine"  a  cor- 
mpt  "  title  with  some  show  of  truth.*'  It  was  manifestly  impossible  that 
Henry,  who  had  no  hereditary  title  to  his  own  dominions,  could  deriTe.one  by 
the  same  colour,  to  another  person's.  He  proposes  the  invasion  of  Fhmoe  in 
prosecution  of  the  dying  advice  of  his  father : 

"  —  to  busy  giddy  minds  in  foreign  quarrels." — ^RiTSOir. 

y Ltwuth$  toniA,]  This  is  a  mistake  into  which  Shakspearewas  ledby 

HoUnshed.    We  shoold  reitd  Lfwii  the  nintK — Malonx. 

* ieiksTt—]  i.  e.  Lay  epn. 
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When  the  son  dies,  let  the  inheritance 
Descend  unto  the  daughter.    Gracious  lord» 
Stand  for  your  own ;  unwind  your  bloody  flag ; 
Look  back  unto  your  mighty  ancestors  : 
Go,  my  dread  lord,  to  your  great  grandsire's  tomb. 
From  whom  you  claim ;  invoke  his  warlike  spirit. 
And  your  great  uncle's,  Edward  the  black  prince; 
Who  on  the  French  ground  play'd  a  tragedy. 
Making  defeat  on  the  full  power  of  France ; 
Whiles  his  most  mighty  father  on  a  hill 
Stood  smiling,  to  behold  his  lion's  whelp 
Foragef  in  blood  of  French  nobility.* 
O  noble  English,  that  could  entertain 
With  half  their  forces  the  full  pride  of  France ; 
And  let  another  half  stand  laughing  by. 
All  out  of  work,  and  cold  for  action  !•* 

Ely.  Awake  remembrance  of  these  valiant  dead. 
And  with  your  puissant  arm  renew  their  feats : 
You  are  their  heir,  you  sit  upon  their  throne ; 
The  blood  and  courage,  that  renowned  them. 
Runs  in  your  veins ;  and  my  thrice-puissant  liege 
Is  in  the  very  May-mom  of  his  youth. 
Ripe  for  exploits  and  mighty  enterprizes. 

£re.  Your  brother  kings  and  monarchs  of  the  earth 
Do  all  expect  that  you  should  rouse  yourself. 
As  did  the  former  lions  of  your  blood. 

West,  They  know,  your  grace  hath  cause,  and  means, 
and  might ; 
So  hath  your  highness ;  never  king  of  England 
^ad  nobles  richer,  and  more  loyal  subjects ; 
Whose  hearts  have  left  their  bodies  here  in  England^ 
And  lie  pavilion'd  in  the  fields  of  France. 

Cant.  O,  let  their  bodies  follow,  my  dear  liege. 
With  blood,  and  sword,  and  fire,  to  win  your  right : 
In  aid  whereof,  we  of  the  spiritualty 
Will  raise  your  highness  such  a  mighty  sum, 

»  WhiUi  his  moit  mighty  father,  &c.]  This  alludes  to  Holinflhed't  demiptiflft 
of  the  battle  of  ^Ciegsy.  The  king  is  there  described  as  standing  "mloft  on  a 
wwdnM-hiU,**  and  lefosine  to  give  any  orders  conceniing  the  battle  while  his 
son  was  alive ;  "  for  I  will  tha^  this  joumeye  be  his  and  the  honour  theraof.'/ 

b cold  for  action  ij  i.  e.  Cold  for  want  of  acti<»i.~STBBfUf  s* 
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As  never  did  the  oletgy  at  one  time 
Sring  in  to  any  of  your  anceBtors. 

K.  Hen.  We  miist  not  only  arm  to  invade  the  French  ; 
£at  lay  down  our  proportions  to  defend 
Against  the  Scot,  who  will  make  road  upon  us 
With  all  advantages. 

Cant.  They  of  those  marches/  gracious  sovereign. 
Shall  be  a  wall  sufficient  to  defend 
Our  inland  from  the  pilfering  borderers. 

K.  Hen.  We  do  not  mean  the  coursing  snatchers  only, 
Sut  fear  the  main  intendment^  of  the  Scot, 
Who  hath  been  still  a  giddy  neighbour  to  us  ; 
For  you  shall  read»  that  my  great  grandfather 
Never  went  with  his  forces  into  France, 
But  that  the  Scot  on  his  unfurnished  kingdom 
Came  pouring,  like  the  tide  into  a  breach. 
With  ample  and  brim  fulness  of  his  force ; 
GalUng  the  gleaned  land  with  hot  essays ; 
Girding  with  envious  siege,  castles  and  towns ; 
That  England,  being  empty  of  defence. 
Hath  shooky  and  trembled  at  thelnruit  thereof.* 

Cant.  ShQ  hath  been  then  more  fear'd'  than  harm'd,  my 
For  hear  her  but  exampled  by  herself, —  [liege  t 

When  all  her  chivalry  hath  been  in  France, 
And  she  a  mourning  widow  of  her  nobles, 
She  hath  herself  not  only  well  defended, 
-  But  taken,  and  impounded  aB  a  stray, 
The  king  of  Scots ;  whom  she  did  send  to  France, 
To  fill  king  Edward's  fame  with  prisoner  kings ; 
And  make  her  chronicle  as  rich  with  praise,' 
As  ia  the  ooze  and  bottom  of  the  sea 
With  sunken  wreck  and  sumless  treasuries. 

^  7%€«  qftfiMB  inaicbM,]'The  mareha  are  the  bordtn,  the  Hmits,  the  oon- 
finm.  Hence  the  Lerdi  Marthtn,  L  e.  the  lonU  presidents  of  the  wutrehtt,  Btc. 
— Stsstbhs. 

^ main  huendmeni—j  i.  e.  Central  ffupontion.  ' 

e tBt  ths  bruit  thererf,}  T\nB  is'the  reading  of  the  quartos  1600  and  1608 ; 

the  folio  reads,  at  the  ill  neighbourhood. 

t fia^d^2  i.  e.  Frightened. 

f  And  makt  her  ehronieU,  &c.]  The  quarto  reads  your  chronicle,  the  fbUo 
thmr  chnmide,  neitiier  of  %hich  words  have  any  propriety  in  the  sentence ;  I 
ham  therefore  adopted  Dr.  Johnson's  emendation,  who  says,  '*fomr  and  thtirt 
written  by  contraction  fr,  are  just  alike ;  and  her,  in  the  old  hands,  is  not  »uch 
nnlike  yr." 
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West.  But  there's  a  sayings  very  old  and  true, — ^    * 
If  that  you  will  France  win. 
Then  with  Scotland  Jirst  begin : 
For  once  the  eagle  England  being  in  prey. 
To  her  unguarded  nest  the  weasel  Scot 
Comes  sneaking,  and  so  sucks  her  princely  eggs; 
Playing  the  mouse,  in  absence  of  the  cat. 
To  spoil  and  havock  more  than  she  can  eat. 

£re.  It  follows,  then,  the  cat  must  stay  at  home: 
Yet  that  is  but  a  curs'd  necessity  '^ 
Since  we  have  locks  to  safeguard  necessaries. 
And  pretty  traps  to.  catch  the  petty  thieves. 
While  that  the  armed  hand  doth  fight  abroad. 
The  advised  head  defends  itself  at  home ; 
For  government,  though  high,  and  low^  and  lower. 
Put  into  parts,  doth  keep  in  one  concent;' 
Cpngruing  in  a  full  and  natural  close, 
like  musick. 

Cant.  True :  therefore  doth  heaven  divide 

The  state  of  man  in  divers  functions. 
Setting  endeavour  in  continual  motion ; 
To  which  is  fixed^  as  an  aim  or  butt. 
Obedience  -)  for  so  work  the  honey  bees ; 
Creatures,  that,  by  a  rule  in  nature,  teach 
The  act  of  order  to  a  peopled  kingdom. 
They  have  a  king,  and  officers  of  sorts  :^ 
Where  some,  like  magistrates,  correct  at  home ; 
Others,  like  merchants,  venture  trade  abroad ; 

^  — —  hut  a  eun*d  naetuity ;]  Mr.  M.  Maaon  proposes  to  read  not  for  htU 
These  monosyllables  are  frequently  confounded  in  these  plays ;  and  it  is  cer- 
tunly  (as  Dr.  Warburton  has  observed)'  the  speaker's  business  to  show  that 
there  is  no  real  necessity  for  staying  at  home.— -Malone. 

I  "—^  in  one  concent  ;1  I  learn  ftom  Dr.  Bumey,  that  eonctnt  is  connected 
harmony,  in  general,  and  not  confined  to  any  specific  consonance.  Thus,  (says 
the  same  elegant  and  well-informed  writer,)  eonetntio  and  eonemtui  are  both 
used  by  Cicero  for  the  union  of  Toices  or  instruments  in  what  we  should  now 
call  a  chorus,  or  concert-^TBiTBNs. 

1  —  Srfttiif  tndeawmr  in  eontintuU  motian; 
To  wkieh  iifisid,  at  an  aim  or  butt, 

Obtditnet :]  Neither  the  sense  nor  the  construction  of  this  passage  is  my^ 
obvious.  The  construction  is,  ondtavour — 0$  an  aim  or  butt  to  which  ondeaamt, 
oMiMnet  itjiud.  The  sense  is,  that  all  endeavour  is  to  terminate  in  obodieoco* 
to.be  subordinate  to  the  publick  good  and  general  design  of  goremmottfti**^ 

JOHNSOH. 

* and  offieen  rftorU:']  i.  e.  Officwi  tfdifforent  dtgruu 
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Others,  like  soldiers,  armed  in  their  stings. 
Make  boot  upon  the  summer's  velvet  buds ; 
Which  pillage  they  with  merry  march  bring  home 
To  the  tent-royal  of  their  emperor  : 
Who,  busied  in  his  majesty,  surveys 
The  singing  masons  building  roofs  of  gold ; 
The  civil^  citizens  kneading  up  the  honey  ; 
The  poor  mechanick  porters  crouding  in 
Their  heavy  burdens  at  his  narrow  gate ; 
The  sad-ey'd  justice,  with  his  surly  hum. 
Delivering  o'er  to  Executors*  pale 
The  lazy  yawning  drone.     I  this  infer, — 
That  many  things,  having  full  reference 
To  one  concent,  may  work  contrariously :  *    ; 

As  many  arrows,  loosed  several  ways. 
Fly  to  one  mark  ; 

As  many  several  ways  meet  in  one  town  ;  ' 

As  many  fresh  streams  run  in  one  self  sea ; 
As  many  lines  close  in  the  dial's  centre ; 
So  may  a  thousand  actions,  once  afoot. 
End  in  one  purpose,  and  be  all  well  borne 
Without  defeat.    Therefore  to  France,  my  liege. 
Divide  your  happy  England  into  four; 
Whereof  take  you  one  quarter  into  France, 
And  you  withal  shall  make  all  Oallia  shake. 
If  we,  with  thrice  that  power  left  at  home. 
Cannot  defend  our  own  door  from  the  dog. 
Let  us  be  worried;  and  our  nation  lose 
The  name  of  hardiness,  and  policy. 
K.  Hen.  Call  in  the  messengers  sent  from  the  Dauphin. 

\^Exit  an  Attendant.     The  King  ascends 
his  throne. 
Now  are  we  well  resolv'd ;  and, — by  God's  help ; 
And  yours,  the  noble  sinews  of  our  power, — 
France  being  ours,  well  bend  it  to  our  awe. 
Or  break  it  all  to  pieces  :  Or  there  we'll  sit. 
Ruling,  in  large  and  ample  empery," 

*  —  ciwil — ]  i.  e.  Not  martial. 

■  — —  ixeeutort — ]  Here  used  for  ejee^itioneru 

■ emptry,']  This  word,  which  signifies  dominwn,  is  now  obsolete,  though 

onneily  in  general  use. 

VOL.    V,  K 
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O'er  France^  and  all  her  almost  kingly  dukedoms ; 
Or  lay  these  bones  in  an  unworthy  urn, 
Tombless,  with  no  remembrance  over  them  : 
Either  our  history  shall,  with  full  mouth. 
Speak  freely  of  our  acts ;  or  else  our  grave. 
Like  Turkish  mute,  shall  have  a  tongueless  mouth. 
Not  worshiped  with  a  waxen  epitaph  .*» 

Enter  Ambassadors  of  France, 

Now  are  we  well  prepar'd  to  know  the  pleasure 
Of  our  fair  cousin  Dauphin  ^  for,  we  hear. 
Your  greeting  is  from  him,  not  from  the  king. 

Amb.  May  it  please  your  majesty,  to  give  us  leave 
Freely  to  render  what  we  have  in  charge ; 
Or  shall  we  sparingly  show  you  far  off 
The  Dauphin's  meaning,  and  our  embassy  ? 

K.  Hen,  We  are  no  tyrant,  but  a  Christian  king; 
Unto  whose  grace  our  passion  is  as  subject. 
As  are  our  wretches  fetter'd  in  our  prisons : 
Therefore,  with  frank  and  with  uncurbed  plainness 
Tell  us  the  Dauphin's  mind. 

Amb.  Thus  then,  in  few. 

Your  highness,  lately  sending  into  France, 
Did  claim  some  certain  dukedoms,  in  the  right 
Of  your  great  predecessor,  king  Edward  the  third. 
In  answer  to  whica  claim,  the  prince  our  master 
Says, — that  you  savour  too  much  of  your  youth ; 
And  bids  you  be  advis'd,  there's  nought  in  France, 
That  can  be  with  a  nimble  galliard^  won ; 

^  £i(W  our  hittory  ahcdl /with  full  mouth, 
Speak  fnely  of  our  acts ;  or  «Ue  our  grave. 

Like  Turkih  mute,  &c.]  In  many  parts  of  the  continent,  it  is  cnstomny, 
upon  the  decease  of  an  eminent  person,  for  his  friend  to  compoee  short  lau- 
datory poems,  epitephs,  &c.  and  affix  them  to  the  Bearse  or  gmvb  with  pihs, 
wax,  paste,  &c.  This  practice  was  once  also  prevalent  here.  To  this  Smik- 
■peare  alludes.  He  had  first  written  "  paper  epitaph/'  which  is  the  reading  of 
the  quarto,  1608,  and  which  he  judiciously  changed  to  vtaten,  as  lesd  ambigu- 
ous,  and  altogether  as  familiar  to  the  audience.  Henry's  meaning  therefore  is* 
«*  I  will  either  have  my  full  history  recorded  with  glory,  or  lie  in  an  undistin- 
guished grave :  not  merely  without  an  inscription  sculptured  on  stone,  but 
unworshipped  (unhonoured,)  even  by  a  waxen  epitaph,  i.  e.  by  the  short-lited 
compliment  of  a  paper  fastened  on  it." — Gifpord's  Ben  Jomiom,  vol.  ix.  p.  59. 

P galliard — ]  An  ancient  dance,  now  obsolete. 
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You  cannot  revel  into  dukedoms  there : 
He  therefi>re  sends  you,  meeter  for  yoor  spirit. 
This  tun  of  treai^te ;  and,  in  lieu  of  this. 
Desires  you^  let  the  dukedoms,  that  you  claim. 
Hear  no  more  of  you.    This  the  Dauphin  speaks. 
K.  Hen.  What  treasure,  uncle  ? 
•Ere.  Tennis-balls,  my  liege* 

K.  Hen.  We  are  glad,  the  Dauphin  is  so  pleasant  with  us ; 
His  present,  and  your  pains,  we  thank  you  for : 
When  we  have  match'd  our  rackets  to  these  balls. 
We  will,  in  France,  by  God's  grace,  play  a  set. 
Shall  strike  his  father's  crown  into  the  hazard  : 
Tell  him,  he  hath  made  a  match  with  such  a  wrangler, 
That  all  die  courts  of  France  will  be  disturbed 
With  chaces.^    And  we  understand  him  well. 
How  he  comes  o'er  us  with  our  wilder  days. 
Not  measuraig  what  use  we  made  of  them. 
We  never  yalu'd  this  poor  seat  of  England ; 
And  therefore,  Kving  hence,'  did  gire  outself 
To  barbarous  Ucense  ;  As  'tis  ever  common. 
That  men  are  merriest  when  they  are  from  home. 
But  tell  the  Dauphin^ — I  will  keep  my  state : 
Be  like  a  king,  and  show  my  sail  of  greatness, . 
When  I  do  rouse  me  in  my  throne  of  France : 
For  that  I  have  laid  by*  my  majesty. 
And  plodded  like  a  man  for  working-days ; 
But  I  will  rise  there  with  so  full  a  glory, 
That  t  will  dazzle  all  the  eyes  of  France, 
Tea,  strike  the  Dauphin  blind  to  look  on  us. 
And  tell  the  pleasant  prince, — this  mock  of  his 
Hath  tum'd  his  balls  to  gun-stones  ;*  and  his  soul 
Shall  stand  sore  charged  for  the  wasteful  vengeance 
That  shall  fly  with  them :  for  many  a  thousand  widows 

4 ekace$,'\  Cha^  if  a  teim  at  teiUMi.' 

'  W4  9Mver  vMd  this  poor  toat  qfErq^tand  ; 
And  thmtfcf  liohg  honeo,  &c.  J  He  never  yalaed  the  poor  seat  or  throne  of 
Enf^and*;  tlierefore  iiyed  at  one  absent  from  it.-— Mai.0N£  and  WAKauRTOit. 

*  For  that  I  have  laid  by — ^]  To  qualify  myself  for  jhia  undertaking,  I  have 
descsoded  from  my  station,  and  studied  (he  arts  of  life  in  a  lower  character. — 
Joairsoif. 

t fug  bo/if  to  gun-stones ;]  When  ordnance  was  first  used,  they  dischazfed 

balls,  not  of  iron,  but  of  slone.---JoBii8o^. 

k2 
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Shall  this  his  mock  mock  out  of  their  dear  husbands ; 

Mock  mothers  from  their  sons,  mock  castles  down : 

And  some  are  yet  ungotten,  and  unborn/ 

That  shall  have  cause  to  curse  the  Dauphin's  scorn. 

But  this  lies  all  within  the  will  of  God, 

To  whom  I  do  appeal ;  And  in  whose  name. 

Tell  you  the  Dauphin,  I  am  coming  on. 

To  venge  me  as  I  may,  and  to  put  forth 

My  rightful  hand  in  a  well-hallow'd  cause. 

So,  get  you  hence  in  peace ;  and  tell  the  Dauphin, 

His  jest  will  savour  but  of  shallow  wit. 

When  thousands  weep,  more  than  did  laugh  at  it. — 

Convey  them  with  safe  conduct. — Fare  you  well. 

\_Exeunt  Ambassadors. 

Exe.  This  was  a  merry  message.    . 

K.  Hen.  We  hope  to  make  the  sender  blush  at  it. 

[Descends  from  his  throne. 
Therefore,  my  lords,  omit  no  happy  hour. 
That  may  give  furtherance  to  our  expedition  : 
For  we  have  now  no  thought  in  us  but  France ; 
Save  those  to  God,  that  run  before  our  business. 
Therefore,  let  our  proportions  for  these  wars 
Be  soon  collected ;  and  all  things  thought  upon. 
That  may,  with  reasonable  swiftness,  add. 
More  feathers  to  our  wings  ;  for,  God  before,    - , 
We'll  chide  this  Dauphin  at  his  father's  door. 
Therefore,  let  every  man  now  task  his  thought. 
That  this  fair  action  may  on  foot  be  brought.        lExeuni. 

ACT  II. 

liw^er  Chorus. 

Chor.  Now  all  the  youth  of  England  are  on  fire. 
And  silken  dalliance  in  the  wardrobe  lies ; 
Now  thrive  the  armourers,  and  honour's  thought 
Reigns  solely  in  the  breast  of  every  man : 
They  sell  the  pasture  now,  to  buy  the  horse ; 
Following  the  mirror  of  all  Christian  kings. 
With  winged  heels,  as  English  Mercuries. 
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For  now  sifs  expectation  in  the  air ; 

And  hides  a  sword^  from  hilts  unto  the  point. 

With  crowns  imperial/  crowns^  and  coronets, 

ProDdis'd  to  Harry,  and  his  followers. 

The  French,  advis'd  by  good  intelligence 

Of  this  most  dreadful  preparation, 

Shake  in  their  fear ;  and  with  pale  policy 

Seek  to  divert  the  English  purposes. 

O  England !— model  to  thy  inward  greatness. 

Like  little  body  with  a  mighty  heart, — 

What  might'st  thou  do,  that  honour  would  thee  do. 

Were  al^  thy  children  kind  and  natural ! 

But  see  thy  fault !  France  hath  in  thee  found  out 

A  nest  of  hollow  bosoms,  which  he'  fills 

With  treacherous  crowns ;  and  three  corrupted  men, — 

One^  Richard  earl  of  Cambridge ;'  and  the  second, 

Henry  lord  Scroop  of  Masham;'  and  the  third, 

Sir  Thomas  Grey  knight  of  Northumberland, — 

Have  for  the  gilt*  of  France,  (O  guilt,  indeed !) 

Confirmed  conspiracy  with  fearful  France ; 

And  by  their  hands  this  grace  of  kings  must  die, 

(If  hell  and  treason  hold  their  promises,) 

Bre  he  take  ship  for  France,  and  in  Southampton. 

Linger  your  patience  on ;  and  well  digest 

The  abuse  of  distance,  while  we  force  a  play.i» 

The  sum  is  paid;  the  traitors  are  agreed; 

The  king  is  set  from  London;  and  the  scene 

Is  now  transported,  gentles,  to  Southampton  : 

There  is  the  playhouse  now,  there  must  you  sit : 

And  thence  to  France  shall  we  convey  you  safe, 

^  And  hidii  atworitfrom  hUU  unto  th$  point, 
WUhcrownt  imperial  This  image,  it  has  been  obserred  by  Mr.  Henley,  is' 
IwROwed  from  a  wooden  cut  in  the  first  edition  of^  Holinshed's  Chronicle. — 
AIalonb. 

* hi — ]  i.  e.  France,  or  ths  king  of  France. 

t Biehard  earl  of  Cambridge;]  Richard  de  Coninsbury,  vomiger  son  of 

£dmmid  of  langley,  duke  of  York.    He  was  father  of  Richard  duke  of  Yoik, 
father  of  Edward  the  Fourth. — Walpoli. 

*  Henry  lord  Seroap] — was  a  third  husband  of  Joan  duchess  of  York,  (she 
had  four,)  mother-in-law  of  Richard  earl  of  Cambridge. — Ma  lone. 

t gai— ]  i.  e.  Gold, 

^ force  a  play  J]  i.  e.  Produce  a  play  by  compelling  many  circumstances 

into  a  narrow  compass. — Ste£vkns« 
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And  bring  you  back,  channing  the  narrow  seas 

To  give  you  gentle  pass ;  for,  if  we  may. 

Well  not  offend  one  stomach  with  our  play. 

But,  till  the  king  come  forth,  and  not  till  then. 

Unto  Southampton  do  we  shift  our  scene.  lEsni^ 

SCENE  I. 

The  same.    Eastcheap. 
Enter  Nym  and.BARDOLPH. 

Bard.  Well  met,  corporal  Nym. 

Nym.  Good  morrow,  lieutenant  Bardolph. 

Bard.  What,  are  ancient  Pistol  and  you  friends  yet  ? 

^i^.  For  my  part,  I  care  not :  I  say  little ;  but  whep 
time  shall  serve,  there  shall  be  smiles ; — but  that  sjiall  be 
as  it  may.  I  dare  not  fight;  but  I  will  wink,  aAd  hold 
out  mine  iron :  It  is  a  simple  one ;  but  what  though  ?  it 
will  toast  cheese;  and  it  will  endure  cold  as  another  man's 
sword  will :  and  there's  the  humour  of  it. 

Bard.  I  will  bestow  a  breakfast,  to  make  you  friends  ; 
and  we'll  be  all  three  sworn  brothers  to  France;^  let  it  be 
so,  good  corporal  Nym. 

Nym.  Taith,  I  will  live  so  long  as  I  may,  that's  the  cer^ 
tain  of  it ;  and  when  I  cannot  live  any  longer,  I  will  do 
as  I  may  :^  that  is  my  rest,*  that  is  the  rendezvous  of  it. 

Bard.  It  is  certain,  corporal,  that  he  is  married  to  Nell 
Quickly ;  and,  certainly,  she  did  you  wrong ;  for  you  were 
troth-plight  to  her. 

Nym.  I  cannot  tell ;  things  must  be  as  they  may :  men 
may  sleep,  and  they  may  have  their  throats  about  them  at 
that  time ;  and,  some  say,  knives  have  edges.  It  must  be 
as  it  may:  though  patience  be  a  tired  mare,  yet  she  will 
plod.    There  must  be  conclusions.    Well,  I  cannot  telL 

•  —  and  tpc^U  b$  all  tkn$  sworn  brothers  to  France ;]  The  hunonr  of  noorm 
knihtn  should  be  opened  a  little.  In  the  time  of  adTentnre,  it  was  uioal  for 
Mro  diiefs  to  bind  themselTes  to  share  in  each  other's  fortane,  and  diride  their 
acooisitions  between  them.  So,  in  the  Conooeror's  expedition ,  Robert  de  Oily, 
ana  Roser  de  Ivery,  were /ratrptjurati ;  ana  Robert  gave  one  of  the  honours  he 
receiTed  to  his  $w0rn  Jnoiher  Roger.  So  these  three  scoundrels  set  out  for. 
Fnnct,  as  if  they  were  nunK  to  make  a  conquest  of  the  kingdom. — Whallkt. 

* doasl  may :]  Mr.  M.  Mason  pur|K>ses  to  read  die  as  I  may. 

o  -*»  my  reft,]  i.  e.  Bfy  determination. 
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Enter  Pistol  aftd  Mrs.  Quickly. 

Bard*  Here  comes  ancient  Pistol,  and  his  wife : — good 
corporal,  be  patient  here. — How  now,  mine  host  Pistol? 

Pist.  Base  tike,^  call'st  thou  me — host  ? 
Now  by  this  hand  I  swear,  I  scorn  the  term ; 
Nor  shall  my  Nell  keep  lodgers. 

Quick.  No,  by  my  troth,  not  long :  for  we  cannot  lodge 
and  board  a  dozen  or  fourteen  gendcwonien,  that  live  hor 
nestly  by  the  prick  of  their  needles,  but  it  will  be  tiiougbt 
we  keep  a  bawdy-house  straight.     [Nym  draws  his  sword.} 

0  well-a-day.  Lady,  if  he  be  not  (irawn  now !  O  Lord ! 
here's  corporal  Nym's-r-now  shall  ^e  have  wilful  adultery 
and  murder  committed. — Good  Ijeu tenant  Bardolph, — 
good  corporal,  offer  nothing  here. 

Nym.  Pish ! 

Pisi.  Piah  for  thee,  Iceland  dog !'  thou  prick-eared  cur 
of  Iceland. 

Quiekm  Gqod  corporal  Nym,  s^ow  the  valour  of  a  man> 
and  put  up  thy  sword. 

Nym,  WiU  you  shog  off?  I  would  have  yon  9olus. 

[Sheathing  his  sword. 

Pist.  Solus,  egregious  dog?  O  viper  vile ! 
The  sobu  in  thy  most  marvellous  face ; 
The  sdui  in  thy  teeth,  and  in  thy  throat. 
And  in  thy  hateful  lnng^,  yea,  in  thy  maw,  perdy ; 
And,  whidh  ia  worse,  within  thy  nasty  mouth ! 

1  do  retort  the  solus  in  thy  bowels ; 

For  I  can  take,*"  and  Pistol's  cock  is  up. 
And  flashing  fire  will  follow. 

Nym.  I  am  not  Barbason  :*  you  cannot  conjure  me.  I 
have  an  humour  to  knock  you  indifferently  well :  If  you 
grow  foul  with  me,  Pistol,  I  will  scour  you  with  my  rapier, 
as  I  may,  in  fair  terms :  if  you  would  walk  off,  I  would 

t tike,]  Tijk  is  the  Runich  word  for  a  httU  or  worihUtt  dog.    The  wofdi 

is  still  employed  in  Yorkshire»  and  signifies  a  elomi  or  naticfc/— Steetsms. 

f  — • —  letland  dogf]  Shaggy ,  sharpeared,  white  dogs  much  imported  for- 
merly MM  favoimtes  for  ladies,  &c. — Nares'  Gloaary, 

k I  can  take,"]  i.  e.  I  can  tahejire.    All  this  sentence  of  Pistors  consists 

in  allosions  to  his  name. — M.  Mason. 

^  I  am  not  Barbason  ;]  BarbaiOH  is  the  name  of  a  daemon  mentioned  in  Tha 
Utrry  Wna  of  Wimdtor,  Hie  unmeaning  tumour  of  Pistol's  speech  very  na- 
totally  reminds  Nym  of  the  sounding  nonsease  uttered  by  eon;ur«r«.— ^tee  viivs. 
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prick  your  guts  a  little,  in  good  teims^as  I  may ;  and  that's 
the  humour  of  it. 

Pist.  O  braggard  vile,  and  damned  furious  wight ! 
The  grave  doth  gape,  and  doting  death  is  near ; 
Therefore  exhale.^  [Pistol  and  Nym  draw. 

Bard.  Hear  me,  hear  me  what  I  say : — ^he  that  strikes 
the  first  stroke.  111  run  him  up  to  the  hilts,  as  I  am  a 
soldier.  iDraws. 

Pist,  An  oath  of  mickle  might ;  and  fury  shall  abate. 
Give  me  thy  fist,  thy  fore-foot  to  me  give ; 
Thy  spirits  are  most  tall. 

Nym.  I  will  cut  thy  throat,  one  time  or  other,  in  fair 
terms  ;  that  is  the  humout  of  it. 

Pist.  Coupe  le  gorge,  that's  the  word  ? — I  thee  defy  again. 

0  hound  of  Crete,  think'st  thou  my  spouse  to  get  ? 
No ;  to  the  spital  go. 

And  from  the  powdering  tub  of  infamy 
Fetch  forth  the  lazar  kite  of  Cressid's  kind, 
Doll  Tear-sheet  she  by  hame,  and  her  espouse : 

1  have,  and  I  will  hold  the  quondam  Quickly 
For  the  only  she ;  and — Pauca,  there's  enough. 

Enter  the  Boy. 

Boy.  Mine  host  Pistol,  you  must  come  to  my  master, 
— and  you,  hostess; — he  is  very  sick,  and  would  to  bed. 
— Good  Bardolph,  put  thy  nose  between  his  sheets,  and 
do  the  office  of  a  warming-pan  :  'faith,  he's  very  ill. 

Bard.  Away,  you  rogue. 

Quick.  By  my  troth,  he'll  yield  the  crow  a  pudding 
one  of  these  days;  the  king  has  killed  his  heart. — Good 
husband,  come  home  presently. 

[Exeunt  Mrs.  Quickly  and  Boy. 

Bard.  Come,  shall  I  tnake  you  two  friends  ?  We  must 
to  France  together ;  Why,  the  devil,  should  we  keep  knives 
to  cut  one  another's  throats  ? 

Pist.  Let  floods  o^erswell,  and  fiends  for  food  howl  on ! 

Nym.  You'll  pay  me  the  eight  shillings  I  won  of  you  at 
betting  ? 

^ nkaie.]   i.  e.  Draw,  haU,  or  lug  ouL    This  is  Malone's  explanation 

of  the  word,  which  is  approved  by  Gifford.—  Ben  Jonton,  vol.  ii.  444. 
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Pist.  Base  is  the  slave  that  pays. 

Nym.  That  now  I  will  have ;  that's  the  humour  of  it. 

Pist.  As  manhood  shall  compound ;  Push  home. 

Bard.  By  this  sword,  he  that  makes  the  first  thrust,  Fli 
kill  him ;  by  this  sword,  I  will. 

Pist.  Sword  is  an  oath,  and  oaths  must  have  their  course. 

Bard.  Corporal  Nym,an  thou  wilt  be  friends,  be  friends ; 
an  thou  wilt  not,  why  then  be  enemies  with  me  too. 
Pr'ythee,  put  up. 

Nym.  I  shall  have  my  eight  shillings  I  won  of  you  at 
betting? 

Pist.  A  noble  shalt  thou  have,  and  present  pay  ; 
And  liquor  likewise  will  I  give  to  thee. 
And  friendship  shall  combine,  and  brotherhood ; 
rU  live  by  Nym,  and  Nym  shall  live  by  me ; — 
Is  not  this  just? — for  I  shall  sutler  be 
Unto  the  camp,  and  profits  vnll  accrue. 
Give  me  thy  hand. 

Nym.  I  shall  have  my  noble  ? 

Pist.  In  cash  most  justly  paid. 

Nym.  Well  then,  that's  the  humour  of  it. 

Re-enter  Mrs.  Quickly. 

Quick.  As  ever  you  came  of  women,  come  in  quickly 
to  sir  John :  Ah,  poor  heart !  he  is  so  shaked  of  a  burn- 
ing quotidian  tertian,  that  it  is  most  lamentable  to  behold. 
Sweet  men,  come  to  him. 

Nym.  The  king  hath  run  bad  humours  on  the  knight, 
that's  the  even  of  it. 

Pist.  Nym,  thou  hast  spoke  the  right ; 
His  heart  is  fracted,  and  corroborate. 

Nym.  The  king  is  a  good  king :  but  it  must  be  as  it 
may;  he  passes  some  humours,  and  careers. 

Pist.  Let  us  condole  the  knight ;  for  lambkins,  we  will 
'^ve.  [Exeunt. 
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SCENE  II. 
Southampton.     A  Council-Chamber. 

Enter  Exeter,  Bedford,  and  Westmorsland. 

Bed.  Tore  God,  his  grace  is  bold,  to  trust  these  traitors. 

Exe.  They  shall  be  apprehended  by  and  by. 

West.  How  smooth  and  even  they  do  bear  themselves  I 
A9  if  alfegiance  in  their  bosoms  sat. 
Crowned  with  faith,  and  constant  loyalty. 

Bed.  The  king  hath  note  of  all  that  they  intend,. 
By  interception  which  they  dream  not  of. 

Exe.  Nay,  but  the  man  that  was  his  bedfellow,' 
Whom  he  hath  cloy'd  and  grac'd  with  princely  favours, — 
That  he  should,  for  a  foreign  purse,  so  sell 
His  sovereign's  life  to  death  and  treachery ! 

Trumpet  sounds.     Enter  King  H^nry,  Bceoop,  Cam- 
bridge, Grey,  Lords,  and  Attendants. 

P.  Hen.  Now  sits  the  wind  fair,  and  we  will  aboard. 
My  lord  of  Cambridge, — and  my  kind  lord  of  Masham, — 

And  you,  my  gentle  knight,-^ give  me  your  thoughts : 

Think  you  not,  that  the  powers  we  bear  with  us. 
Will  cut  their  passage  through  the  force  of  France ; 
Doing  the  execution,  and  the  act. 
For  which  we  have  in  head"*  assembled  them? 

Scroop.  No  doubt,  my  liege,  if  each  man  do  his  best. 

K.  Hen.  I  doubt  not  that :  since  we  are  well  persuaded 
We  carry  not  a  heart  with  us  from  hence. 
That  grows  not  in  a  fair  consent*^  with  ours ; 
Nor  leave  not  one  behind,  that  doth  not  wish 
Success  and  conquest  to  attend  on  us. 

Cam.  Never  was  monarch  better  fear'd,  andlov'd. 
Than  is  your  majesty ;  there's  not,  I  think,  a  subject, 

'  ——  that  vol  hii  bedfeUoio,'\  **  The  said  Lord  Scroop  was  in  such  faToor 
with  the  kine,  that  he  admitted  him  sometimes  to  be  his  bedfeUow.*' — 
HoltnsM.  This  familiar  appellation,  which  appears  strange  to  us,  was  com- 
mon among  our  ancestors.—STEsvKNs. 

■» in  head — ]  i.  e.  In  farce, 

■ growi  wot  in  a  fair  content — ]  i.  e.  In  friendltf  eonc(trd,^-N.ALOVE. 

For  grovnl  should  pr^er  reading  goe$. 
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That  sits  in  heart-grief  and  uneasineaa 
Under  the  sweet  shade  of  your  government. 

Grey.  Even  those,  that  were  your  father's  enemies. 
Have  steep'd  their  galls  in  honey ;  and  do  serve  you 
With  hearts  create""  of  duty  and  of  zeal. 

K.  Hen.  We  therefore  have  great  cause  of  thankful- 
And  shall  forget  the  office  of  our  hand,  [ness  ; 

Sooner  than  quittance  of  desert  and  merit. 
According  to  the  weight  and  worthiness. 

Scroop.  So  service  shall  with  steeled  sinews  toil ; 
And  labour  shall  refresh  itself  with  hope. 
To  do  your  grace  incessant  services. 

K.  Hen.  We  judge  no  less. — Uncle  of  Exeter, 
Enlarge  the  man  committed  yesterday. 
That  rail'd  against  our  person :  we  consider. 
It  was  excess  of  wine  that  set  him  on ; 
And,  on  his  more  advice,*"  we  pardon  him. 

Scroop.  That's  mercy,  but  too  much  security : 
Let  him  be  punished,  sovereign  ;  lest  example 
Breed,  by  his  sufferance,  more  of  such  a  kind. 

K.  Hen.  O,  let  us  yet  be  merciful. 

Cam.  So  may  your  highness,  and  yet  punish  too. 

Graf.  Sir,  you  show  great  mercy,  if  you  give  him  life. 
After  the  taste  of  much  correction. 

K.  Hen.  Alas,  your  too  much  love  aiid  care  of  me 
Are  heavy  orisons  'gainst  this  poor  wretch. 
If  little  faults,  proceeding  on  distemper,* 
Shall  not  be  wink'd  at,  how  shall  we  stretch  our  eye,*" 
When  capital  crimes,  chew'd,  swallow'd,  and  digested. 
Appear  before  us  ? — ^We'U  yet  enlarge  that  man,  ' 

Though  Cambridge,  Scroop,  and  Grey, — ^in  their  dear 

care, 
And  tender  preservation  of  our  person,-* 
Would  have  him  punish'd.  And  now  to  our  French  causes; 
Who  are  the  lale  commissioners  ?* 

*  —  erwate — "]  i.  e.  Ofmpoundtd  or  madt  vp  of  duty  and  seal.  . 

* mare  advie§t']  On  lib  retain  to  mora  eooln^  of  mt«<i.-f-JoHNi*N« 

^ duUmper,']  i.  e.  Jntoncatiott. 

' how  $haU  toe  Hretch  our  eye,"]  If  we  may  not  wink  at  small  fkaltf  i  how 

^  muu  toe  open  our  eyes  at  great. — Johnson. 

*  Who  are  the  Ute  commissionerg  ?]  That  is,  as  appears  from  the  sequel,  who 
^  the  persons  lately  appointed  commissioners  P — n.  Mi  son. 
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Cam.  I  one>  my  lord  ; 
Your  highness  bade  me  ask  for  it  tx>-day. 

Scroop.  So  did  you  me,  my  liege. 

Grey.  And  me,  my  royal  sovereign. 

K.  Hen.  Then,  Richard  earl  of  Cambridge,  there  is 
yours  : — 
There  yours,  lord  Scroop  of  Masham; — and,  sir  knight, 
Orey  of  Northumberland,  this  same  is  yours  : — 
Read  them ;  and  know,  I  know  your  worthiness. — 
My  lord  of  Westmoreland, — and  uncle  Exeter, — 
We  will  aboard  to-night. — Why,  how  now,  gentlemen  ? 
What  see  you  in  those  papers,  that  you  lose 
So  much  complexion  ? — look  ye,  how  they  change  ! 
Their  cheeks  are  paper. — Why,  what  read  you  there. 
That  hath  so  cowarded  and  chas'd  your  blood 
Out  of  appearance  ? 

Cam.  I  do  confess  my  foult ; 

And  do  submit  me  to  your  highness'  mercy. 

Grey.  Scroop.  To  which  we  all  appeal. 

K.  Hen.  The  mercy,  that  was  quick^  in  us  but  late. 
By  your  own  counsel  is  suppressed  and  kill'd: 
You  must  not  dare,  for  shame,  to  talk  of  mercy  ; 
For  your  own  reasons  turn  into  your  bosoms. 
As  dogs  upon  their  masters,  worrying  them. — 
See  you,  my  princes,  and  my  noble  peers. 
These  English  monsters !  My  lord  of  Cambridge  here, — 
You  know,  how  apt  our  love  was,  to  accord 
To  furnish  him  with  all  appertinents 
Belonging  to  his  honour;  and  this  man 
Hath,  for  a  few  light  crowns,  lightly  conspired. 
And  sworn  unto  the  practices  of  France, 
To  kill  us  here  in  Hampton :  to  the  which. 
This  knight,  no  less  for  bounty  bound  to  us 
Than  Cambridge  is, — hath  likewise  sworn. — But  O ! 
What  shall  1  say  to  thee,  lord  Scroop ;  thou  cruel, 
Ingrateful,  savage,  and  inhimian  creature ! 
Thou  that  didst  bear  the  key  of  all  my  counsels. 
That  knew'st  the  very  bottom  of  my  soul. 
That  almost  might'st  have  coin'd  me  into  gold, 

*  '         quick — "J  That  is,  Hvinf^. 
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"Would'st  thou  have  practised  on  me  for  thy  use  ? 
3Vf  ay  it  be  possible,  that  foreign  hire 
Could  out  of  thee  extract  one  spark  of  evil. 
That  might  annoy  my  finger  ?  'tis  so  strange. 
That,  though  the  truth  of  it  stands  off  as  gross 
As  black  from  white,"  my  eye  will  scarcely  see  it. 
Treason,  and  murder,  ever  kept  together. 
As  two  yoke-devils  sworn  to  either's  purpose. 
Working  so  grossly*  in  a  natural  cause. 
That  admiration  did  not  whoop  at  them : 
But  thou,  'gainst  all  proportion,  didst  bring  in 
Wonder,  to  wait  on  treason,  and  on  murder : 
And  whatsoever  cunning  fiend  it  was, 
That  wrought  upon  thee  so  preposterously, 

U'ath  got  the  voice  in  hell  for  excellence  : 
And  other  devils,  that  suggest  by  treasons. 

Do  botch  and  bungle  up  damnation 

With  patches,  colours,  and  with  forms  being  fetch'd 

From  glistering  semblances  of  piety ; 

But  he,  that  tempered  thee/  bade  thee  stand  up. 

Gave  thee  no  instance  why  thou  should 'st  do  treason. 

Unless  to  dub  thee  with  the  name  of  traitor. 

If  that  same  deemon,  that  hath  gull'd  thee  thus. 

Should  with  his  lion  gait  walk  the  whole  world. 

He  might  return  to  vasty  Tartar*  back. 

And  tell  the  legions — I  can  never  win 

A  soul  so  easy  as  that  Englishman's. 

0,  how  hast  thou  with  jealousy  infected 

The  sweetness  of  affiance  !*  Show  men  dutiful  ? 

Why,  so  didst  thou :  Seem  they  grave  and  learned  ? 

* though  the  truth  of  it  itands  off  as  gross 

At  bUtekfrom  w^ite,]  Tlioogh  the  tnith  be  as  apparent  and  Tisible  as  black 
Uid  wUie  ocmtigaoiis  to  each  other.  To  stand  off  is  itre  rtUvi,  to  be  prominent 
totlie  eye,  as  tne  strong  parts  of  a  picture. — Johnson. 

'  —  gy^mWf — ]  L  e.  ralpably ;  with  a  plain  and  visible  connection  of  cause 
^  effect^— Jon  nso  n. 

' ht,  that  tgntper*d  thee,']  i.  e.  Rendered  thee  pliable  to  his  wilL — 

SriiviNs. 

*—  Tartar — ]  i.  e.  Tartarus,  the  fabled  place  of  future  punishment. 

'  0,  how  hast  thou  with  jealousy  infected 

The  tweetneu  of  affianee.']  Shakspeare  uses  this  aggravation  of  the  gailt  of 

^icachery  with  ^at  judgment.    One  of  the  worst  consequences  of  breach  of 

tiuit  is  the  diminution  of  that  confidence  which  makes  the  happiness  of  life, 

^  the  dissemination  of  suspicion,  which  is  the  poison  of  society. — Johnson. 
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Why,  80  didst  thou :  Come  they  of  noble  family  ? 
Why,  so  didst  thou :  Seem  they  religious  ? 
Why,  so  didst  thou :  Or  are  they  spare  in  diet ; 
Free  from  gross  passion,  or  of  mirth,  or  anger ; 
Constant  in  spirit^  not  swerving  with  the  blood ;  * 
Gkumish'd  and  deckM  in  modest  complement  ;** 
Not  working  with  the  eye,  without  the  ear,* 
And,  but  in  purged  judgment,  trusting  neither? 
Such,  and  so  finely  bolted,*'  didst  thou  seem : 
And  thus  thy  fall  hath  left  a  kind  of  blot. 
To  mark  the  full-fraught  man,  and  best  indued. 
With  some  suspicion.     I  will  weep  for  thee ; 
For  this  revolt  of  thine,  methinks,  is  like 
Another  fall  of  man. — ^Their  faults  are  open. 
Arrest  them  to  the  answer  of  the  law  j-^      ^ 
And  God  acquit  them  of  their  practices  ! 

Exe.  I  arrest  thee  of  high  treason,  by  the  name  of 
Richard  earl  of  Cambridge. 

4  arrest  thee  of  high  treason,  by  the  name  of  Henry 
lord  Scroop  of  Masbam. 

I  arrest  thee  of  high  treason,  by  the  name  of  Thomai^ 
Grey,  knight  of  Northumberland. 

Scroop.  Our  purposes  God  justly  hath  discover'd  ; 
And  I  repent  my  fault,  more  than  my  death : 
Which  I  beseech  your  highi^ess  to  forgive. 
Although  my  body  pay  the  j^rice  of  it. 

Cam.  For  me, — the  gold  of  France  did  not  seduce ; 
Although  I  did  admit  it  as  a  motive. 
The  sooner  to  effect  what  I  intended  : 
But  God  be  thanked  for  prevention ; 
Which  I  in  sufferance  heartily  will  rejoice,* 
Beseeching  God,  and  you,  to  pardon  me. 

^  Gamith^d  and  decked  in  modest  complemeoit ;]  CcmpUmenti,  in  the  tLge  of 
Shaknieare*  meant  the  same  ai  aecompUAmenU  in  the  present  one. — Stxev^ns. 

«  Not  working  with  the  eye,  without  the  ear,]  The  king  means  to  saj  of  ScrooiK 
tiiat  he  was  a  cautious  man,  who  knew  that  fronti  nulla  fides,  that  a  specious 
appearance  was  deceitful,  and  therefore  did  not  work  with  the  eye,  without  the 
ear,  did  not  trust  the  air  or  look  of  any  man  till  he  had  tried  hun  by  enquiry 
and  conversation. — Johnson. 

* bolted,]  i.  e.  Sifted,  refined. 

c  Which  I  in  tufferanee  heartily  will  rejoice,']  Cambridge  means  to  say,  at 
which  prevention,  or,  which  intended  scheme  that  it  was  prevented,  I  shaH 
rejoice*    Shakspeare  has  many  such  elliptical  expressions.     The  intended 
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Grey.  Never  did  faithful  subject  more  rejoice 
At  the  discovery  of  most  dangerous  treason. 
Than  I  do  at  this  hour  joy  o'er  myself. 
Prevented  from  a  damned  enterprize  : 
My  fault,  but  not  my  body,  pardon,  sovereign. 

X.  Hen.  God  quit  you  in  his  mercy !  Hear  your  sentence. 
You  have  conspir'd  against  our  royal  person, 
Join'd  with  an  enemy  proclaimed,  and  from  his  coffers 
Received  the  golden  earnest  of  our  death : 
Wherein  you  would  have  sold  your  king  to  slaughter. 
His  princes  and  his  peers  to  servitude. 
His  subjects  to  oppression  and  contempt. 
And  his  whole  kingdom  unto  desolation. 
Touching  our  person,  seek  we  no  revenge ; 
But  we  our  kingdom's  safety  must  so  tender. 
Whose  ruin  you  three  sought,  that  to  her  laws 
We  do  deliver  you.     Get  you  therefore  hence. 
Poor  miserable  wretches,  to  your  death : 
The  taste  whereof,  God,  of  his  mercy,  give  you 
Patience  to  endure,  and  true  repentance 
Of  all  your  dear  offences  ! — Bear  them  hence. 

[^Exeunt  Conspirators^  guarded. 
Kow,  lords,  for  France ;  the  enterprize  whereof 
Shall  be  to  you,  as  us,  like  glorious. 
We  doubt  not  of  a  fair  and  lucky  war ; 
Since  God  so  graciously  hath  brought  to  light 
This  dangerous  treason,  lurking  in  our  way. 
To  hinder  our  beginnings,  we  doubt  not  now. 
But  every  rub  is  smoothed  on  our  way. 
Then,  forth,  dear  countrymen  ;  let  us  deliver 
Our  puissance  into  the  hand  of  God, 
Putting  it  straight  in  expedition. 
Cheerly  to  sea;  the  signs  of  war  advance : 
No  king  of  England^  if  not  king  of  France.  [Exeunt. 

icheme  that  he  alludes  to,  was  the  taking  off  Henry,  to  make  room  for  hiB 
brother-in-law. — Ma  lone. 
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SCENE  III. 

London.     Mrs.  Quickly's  House  in  Eastcheap. 

Enter  Pistol,  Mrs.  Quickly,  Nym,  Bardolph, 

and  Boy. 

Quick.  Pr'ythee,  honey-sweet  husband,  let  me  bring' 
thee^  to  Staines. 

Pist.  No  ;  for  my  manly  heart  doth  yearn. — 
Bardolph,  be  blithe ; — Nym,  rouse  thy  vaunting  veins ; 
Boy,  bristle  thy  courage  up ;  for  Falstaff  he  is  dead. 
And  we  must  yearn  therefore. 

Bard.  'Would,  I  were  with  him,  wheresome'er  he  is, 
either  in  heaven,  or  in  hell ! 

(iuick.  Nay,  sure,  he's  not  in  hell;  he's  in  Arthur's 
bosom,  if  ever  man  went  to  Arthur's  bosom.  'A  made  a 
finer  end,  and  went  away,  an  it  had  been  any  chrisom 
child ;»  'a  parted  even  just  between  twelve  and  one,  e'en 
at  turning  o'the  tide  :^  for  after  I  saw  him  fumble  with 
the  sheets,  and  play  with  flowers,  and  smile  upon  his 
fingers'  ends,  I  knew  there  was  but  one  way ;  for  his  nose 
was'as  sharp  as  a  pen,  and  'a  babbled  of  green  fields.'  How 
now,  sir  John  ?  quoth  I :  what,  man !  be  of  good  cheer. 
So  'a  cried  out — God,  God,  God  !  three  or  four  times : 
now  I,  to  comfort  him,  bid  him,  'a  should  not  think  of 
God ;  I  hoped,  there  was  no  need  to  trouble  himself  with 
any  such  thoughts  yet :  So,  'a  bade  me  lay  more  clothes 
on  his  feet :  I  put  my  hand  into  the  bed,  and  felt  them, 
and  they  were  as  cold  as  any  stone ;  then  I  felt  to  his 
knees,  and  so  upward,  and  upward,  and  all  was  as  cold 
as  any  stone. 

' ift  me  bring  th^e — ]  i.  e.  Let  me  attend ,  or  accompanif  thee, 

» ehriiom  child ;]  i.  ©.  An  infant  within  a  monUi  of  ita  birth,  and  still 

wearing  the  ehryumt  or  face-cloth,  put  on  the  head  at  its  baptiam.  The  ori- 
ginal uie  of  the  chritwi  cloth  was  to  prevent  the  rubbing  off  the  chrisik  or  holy 
unguent,  a  part  of  the  old  baptiamal  office.— Narbs*  GUtuary, 

■  — ; —  t%iming  a? the  t%de:'\  It  han  been  a  very  old  opinion,  which  Memd,  de 
imperio  soiie,  quotes,  as  if  he  believed  it,  that  nobody  dies  but  in  the  time  of 
ebb :  half  the  deaths  ifi  London  confute  the  notion ;  but  we  find  that  it  was 
common  among  the  women  of  the  poet's  time. — Johnson. 

^^^ff»d  'a  ItabbUd  oj  greenfieidtJ]   The  words  in  the  folio  are,  and  a  talAe 

"  "  'i.     The  present  very  ingenious  emendation  of  the  text  was  made 

In  both  the  quartos  of  1600  and  1608,  the  sentence  is  omitted. 


'.^-  ■    ana 
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ffym.  They  say,  he  cryed  out  of  sack. 

(htkk.  Ay,  that  a'  did. 

Bard.  And  of  women. 

Qtiick.  Nay,  that  a'  did  not. 

Boy.  Yes,  that  a'  did ;  and  said,  they  were  devils  in- 
carnate. 

Quick.  'A  could  never  abide  caniation ;  Hwas  a  colour 
lie  never  liked. 

Boy.  'A  said  once,  the  devil  would  have  him  about 
women. 

Quick.  *A  did  in  some  sort,  indeed,  handle  women: 
but  then  he  was  rheumatick  ;^  and  talked  of  the  whore  of 
Babylon. 

Boy.  Do  you  not  remember,  'a  saw  a  flea  stick  upon 
Bardolph's  nose;  and  'a  said,  it  was  a  black  soul  burning 
in  hell-fire  ? 

Bard.  Well,  the  fuel  is  gone,  that  maintained  that  fire : 
that's  all  the  riches  I  got  in  his  service. 

Nym.  'Shall  we  shog  off?  the  king  will  be  gone  from 
Southampton. 

Pi$i.  Come,  let's  away.— My  love,  give  me  thy  lips. 
Look  to  my  chattels,  and  my  moveables : 
Let  senses  rule ;  the  word  is.  Pitch,  and  pay  ;* 
IVust  none ; 

For  oaths  are  straws>  men's  faiths  are  wafer-cakes. 
And  hold-fast  is  the  only  dog,  my  duck ; 
Therefore,  caveto  be  thy  counsellor. 
Go,  clear  thy  chrystals.°* — Yoke-fellows  in  arms, 
Let  us  to  Prance  !  like  horse-leeches,  my  boys ; 
To  suck,  to  suck,  the  very  blood  to  suck ! 

Boy,  And  that  is  but  unwholesome  food,  they  say. 

Pisi.  Toucfar  her  soft  mouth,  and  march. 

Bard.  Farewell,  hostess.  iKissing  her. 

Nym*  I  cannot  kiss,  that  is  the  humour  of  it ;  but 
adieu. 


k rktumatie ;]  i.e.  Pmvitk,  ipUnetie ;  thii  ii  not  a  slip-slop  of  Mrs«  Quickly 

Ik  fatnstie  as  BCakme  mipl^oses ;  but  the  word  appeals  to  hare  beeii  familiarly 
ued  in  the  present  sense.  Ben  Jonsonhas  rlmm  for  spleen,  or  choler. 

I ...-.  Jpicefc  amd  pay ;]  A  familiar  expression,  meaning,  pay  nady  monty. 

■  — >  dmr  iJky  durystals.]  Dry  thine  eyes. 

VOL.  V.  L 
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Pist.  Let  housewifery  appear;  keep  close,  I  thee  <5om- 
maad. 

Quick.  Farewell;  adieu.  '  [Exeunt. 

SCENE  IV. 

France.     A  Room  in  the  French  King*s  Palace. 

Enter  the  French  King  attended;  the  Dauphin,  the  Duke 
of  BiTBGUNDY,  the  Constable,  and  others. 

Fr.  King.   Thus  come  the  English  with  full  power 
upon  us; 
And  more  than  carefully  it  us  concerns. 
To  answer  royally  in  our  defences. 
Therefore  the  dukes  of  Berry,  and  of  Bretagne, 
Of  Brabant,  and  of  Orleans,  shall  make  forth, — 
And  you,  prince  Dauphin, — with  all  swift  despatch. 
To  line,  and  new  repair,  our  towns  of  war. 
With  men  of  courage,  and  with  means  defendant : 
For  England  his  approaches  makes  as  fierce. 
As  waters  to  the  sucking  of  a  gulph. 
It  fits  us  then,  to  be  as  provident 
As  fear  may  teach  us,  out  of  late  examples 
Left  by  the  fatal  and  neglected  English 
Upon  our  fields. 

Dau.  My  most  redoubted  father. 

It  is  most  meet  we  arm  us  'gainst  the  foe  : 
For  peace  itself  should  not  so  dull  a  kingdom, 
(Though  war,  nor  no  known  quarrel,  were  in  question,). 
But  that  defences,  musters,  preparations. 
Should  be  maintained,  assembled,  and  collected. 
As  were  a  war  in  expectation. 
Therefore,  I  say,  'tis  meet  we  all  go  forth. 
To  view  the  sick  and  feeble  parts  of  France  ; 
And  let  us  do  it  with  no  show  of  fear ; 
No,  with  no  more,  than  if  we  heard  that  England 
Were  busied  with  a  Whitsun  morris-dance : 
For,  my  good  liege,  she  is  so  idly  king'd. 
Her  scepter  so  fantastically  borne 
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By  a  vain,  giddy,  shallow,  humorous  youth. 
That  fear  attends  her  not. 

Con.  O  peace,  prince  Dauphin ! 

You  are  too  much  mistaken  in  this  lung : 
Question  your  grace  the  late  ambassadors, — 
With  what  great  state  he  heard  their  embassy. 
How  well  supplied  with  noble  counsellors. 
How  modest  in  exception,"  and,  withal. 
How  terrible  in  constant  resolution, — 
And  you  shall  find,  his  vanities  fore-spent 
Were  but  the  outside  of  the  Roman  Brutus, 
Covering  discretion  with  a  coat  of  folly  ;  . 
As  gardeners  do  with  ordure  hide  thoise  roots 
That  shall  first  spring,  and  be  most  delicate. 

Dau.  Well,  'tis  not  so,  my  lord  high  constable, 
But  though  we  think  it  so,  it  is  no  matter : 
In  cases  of  defence,  'tis  best  to  weigh 
The  enemy  more  mighty  than  he  seems. 
So  the  proportions  of  defence  are  fiU'd ; 
Which,  of  a  weak  and  niggardly  projection,* 
Doth,  like  a  miser,  spoil  his  coat»  with  scanting   • 
A  little  cloth. 

Jr.  King.  Think  we  king  Harry  strong ; 
And,  princes,  look,  you  strongly  arm  to  meet  him. 
The  kindred  of  him  hath  been  flesh'd  upon  us ; 
And  he  is  bred  out  of  that  bloody  strain,** 
That  haunted  us  in  our  familiar  paths : 
Witness  our  too  much  memorable  shame. 
When  Cressy  battle  fisitally  was  struck. 
And  all  our  princes  captiv'd,  by  the  hand 
Of  that  black  name,  Edward  black  prince  of  Wales ; 
Whiles  that  his  mountain  sire,"! — on  mountain  standing. 
Up  in  the  air,  crown'd  with  the  golden  sun,--^ 
Saw  his  heroical  seed,  and  smil'd  to  see  him 


■  Hifw  modeit  in  Bsception,']  How  dif&dent  and  decent  in  "^^t?*^  objectiontf 

•-JoHNfON. 

•  < of  a  wMk  and  mggordly  prritetum,']  i.  e.  By  a  weak  and  ni|gardly 

leheme  of  action :  we  have  here  anouer  inBtanceolthe  IknuHaffine  oitfin  by. 

9 ttrain,']  i.e.  iMuagt, 

4 mountmin  Mti]  The  poet  meant  to  giTe  an  idea  of  more  than  human 

pioportion  in  the  figure  of  the  king. — Stbbtbms. 

i2 
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Mangle  the  work  of  nature,  and  deface  . 
The  patterns  that  by  God  and  by  French  fathers 
Had  twenty,  years  .been  made.    This  is  a  stem 
Of  that  victorious  stock ;,  and  let  us  fear 
The  native  mightiness  and  fate  of  him.' 

Enter,  a  Messenger. 

Mess.  Ambassadors  from  Henry  king  of  England 
Do  crave  admittance  to  your  majesty. 

Fr.  King.  We'll  give  them  present  audience.     Go,  and 
bring  them.      {Exeunt  Mess,  and  certain  Lords. 
Tou  see,  this  chase  is  hotly  followed,  friends. 

Datu  Turn  head,  and  stop  pursuit :  for  coward  dogs 
Most   spend  their  mouths,*  when  what  they  seem  to 
Runs  far  before  them.     Good,  my  sovereign,       [threaten 
Take  up  the  English  short ;  and  let  them  know 
Of  what  a  monarchy  you  are  the  head : 
Self-love,  my  liege,  is  not  so  vile  a  sin 
As  self-neglecting. 

'Re-enter  Lords,  with  Exeter  and  Train.  :. 

Fr.  King.  From  our  brother  England? 

Exe.  From  him ;  and  thus  he  greets  your  majesty. 
He  wills  you,  in  the  name  of  God  Almighty, 
That  you  divest  yourself,  and  lay  apart 
The  borrowed  glories,  that,  by  gift  of  heaven. 
By  law  of  nature,  and  of  nations,  'long 
To  him,  and  to  his  heirs ;  namely,  the  crown. 
And  all  wide  stretched  honours  that  pertain,, 
By  custom  and  the  ordinance  of  times 
Unto  the  crown  of  France.  '  That  you  may  know,. 
Tis  no  sinister,  nor  no  aukward  claim, 
Pick'd  from  the  worm-holds  of  long-vanish'd  days. 
Nor  from  the  dust  of  old  oblivion  rak'd. 
He  sends  you  this  most  memorable  line,*    [Gtves  a  paper. 
In  every  branch  truly  demonstrative ; 

'  '-—faU  tf  fttm.]  Hif /lite  is  what  is  allotted  him  by  destiny,  or  wbat  lie 
is  fated,  to  peifbn&.---JoHNBOM. 

t ipenri  thftr  iN(mtAj,1IThat  is,  hark;  the  sportsman's  tenn. — Joaitsoif.. 

^ mwiorMt  line,]   This  genealogy  \  this  dedactioo  of  his  ItiMs^. — 

Johnson. 
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M^illiug  you,  overlook  this  pedigree : 

And,  when  you  find  him  evenly  deriv'd 

From  his  most  fam'd  of  famous  ancestors, 

Edward  the  Third;  he  bids  you- then  resign 

Your  crown  and  kingdom,  indirectly  held 

From  him  the  native  and  true  challenger. 
JFr.  King.  Or  else  what  follows  ? 
Exe.  Bloody  constraint:  for  if  you  hide  the  crovm 
Even  in  your  hearts,  there  will  he  rake  for  it : 
And  therefore  in  fierce  tempest  is  he  coming. 
In  thunder,  and  in  earthquake,  like  a  Jove  ; 
(That,  if  requiring  fail^  he  will  compel ;) 
And  bids  you,  in  the  bowels  of  the  Lord, 
Deliver  up  the  crown ;  and  to  take  mercy 
On  tl^e  poor  souls,  for  whom  this  hungry  war 
Opens  his  vasty  jaws:  and  on  your  head 
Turns  he  the  widows'  tears,  the  orphans'  cries. 
The  d£ad  men's  blood,  the  pining  maidens'  groans* 
For  husbands,  fathers,  and  betrothed  lovers. 
That  shall  be  swallow'd  in  this  controversy. 
This  is  his  claim,  his  threat'ning,  and  my  message ; 
Unless  the  Dauphin  be  in  presence  here. 
To  whom  expressly  I  bring  greeting  too. 

Fr.  King.  For  us,  we  will  consider  of  this  further : 
To-morrow  shall  you  bear  our  full  intent 
Back  to  our  brother  England. 

Dau.  For  the  Dauphin, 

I  stand  here  for  him ;  What  to  him  from  England  ? 

Exe.  Scorn,  and  defiance ;  slight  regard,  contempt. 
And  any  thing  that  may  not  misbecome 
The  mighty  sender,  doth  he  prize  you  at. 
Thus  says  my  king :  and,  if  your  father's  highness 
Do  not,  in  grant  of  all  demands  at  large. 
Sweeten  the  bitter  mock  you  sent  his  majesty. 
He'll  call  you  to  so  hot  an  answer  for  it. 
That  caves  and  womby  vaultages  of  France 
Shall  chide"  your  trespass,  and  return  your  mock 
In  second  accent  of  his  ordinance. 
Dau.  Say,  if  my  father  render  fair  reply, 

■ chidt — ]  L  e.  RtMfund,  r^-echo. 
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It  is  against  my  will :  for  I  desire 
Nothing  but  odds  with  England ;  to  that  end^ 
As  matching  to  his  youth  and  vanity^ 
I  did  present  him  with  those  Paris  balls. 

Exe.  He'll  make  your  Paris  Lonrre  shake  for  it. 
Were  it  the  mistress  court  of  mighty  Europe : 
And,  be  assur'd,  you'll  find  a  difference, 
(As  we,  his  subjects,  have  in  wonder  found,) 
Between  the  promise  of  his  greenor  days. 
And  these  he^inasters  now ;  now  he  weighs  time. 
Even  to  the  utmost  grain ;  which  you  shall  read 
In  your  own  losses;  if  he  stay  in  France. 

Jr.  King.  To-morrow  shall  you  know  our  mind  at  full. 

Exe.  Despatch  us  with  all  speed,  lest  that  our  king 
Come  here  himself  to  question  our  delay ; 
For  he  is  footed  in  this  land  already. 

Fr.  King.  You  shall  be  soon  despatch'd,  with  fair  con- 
A  night  is  hut  small  breath,  and  little  pause,  [ditions: 
To  answer  matters  of  this  consequence.  [Ex€iiii^. 


ACT  III. 

Enter  Chorus. 

Char.  Thus  with  imagin'd  wing  our  swift  scene  flies. 
In  motion  of  no  less  celerity 

Than  that  of  thought.     Suppose  that  you  have  seen 
The  well-appointed  king  at  Hampton  pier* 
Embark  his  royalty ;  ^cind  his  brave  fleet 
With  silken  streamenl|the  young  Phoebus  fanning. 
Play  with  your  fancieSjLand  in  them  behold,   ^ 
Upon  the  hempen  tackts^  ship-boys  climbing : 
Hear  the  shrill  whistle,  which  doth  order  give 
To  sounds  confus'd :  behold  the  threaden  sails. 
Borne  with  the  invisible  and  creeping  wind, 

*  '  at  HampimtpUr^-']  Among  the  records  of  the  town  of  Soutkampton, 
they  h&ve  a  minute  and  authentic  account,  drawn  up  at  the  time,  of  the  en- 
campment of  Heniy  the  Fifth  near  the  town,  before  his  embarkment  for  Ftnnot. 
It  ii  remarkable,  wat  the  place  wheie  the  army  was  encamped,  then  a  low 
lerel  plain  or  down,  is  now  nearly  covered  with  sea,  and  called  Weitport — 
T.  Warton. 
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Draw  the  huge  bottoms  through  the  furrow'd  sea. 
Breasting  the  lofty  surge  :  O,  do  but  think. 
You  stand  upon  the  riyage/  and  behold 
A  city  on  the  inconstant  billows  dancing ; 
For  so  appears  this  fleet  majestical. 
Holding  due  course  to  Harfleur.     Follow,  follow ! 
Grapple  your  minds  to  stemage  of  this  nayy  ;* 
And  leave  your  England,  as  dead  midnight,  still. 
Guarded  with  grandsires,  babies,  and  old  women. 
Either  past,  or  not  arriy'd  to,  pith  and  puissance: 
For  who  is  he,  whose  chin  is  but  enriched 
With  one  appearing  hair,  that  will  not  follow 
These  cull'd  and  choice-drawn  cavaliers  to  France  ? 
Work,  work,  your  thoughts,  and  therein  see  a  siege : 
Behold  the  ordnance  on  their  carriages. 
With  fatal  mouths  gaping  on  girded  Harfleur, 
Suppose,  the  ambassador  from  the  French  comes  back ; 
Tells  Harry — that  the  king  doth  offer  him 
ELatharine  his  daughter ;  and  with  her,  to  dowry, 
Some  petty  and  unprofitable  dukedoms. 
The  offer  likes  not :  and  the  nimble  gunner 
With  linstock*  now  the  devilish  cannon  touches, 

[Alarum ;  and  Chamber^'  go  cff. 
And  down  goes  all  before  them.     Still  be  kind, 
And  eke  out  our  performance  with  your  mind.  [£jtV. 

SCENE  I. 
The  same.     Before  Harfleur. 

Alarums.      Enter   King   Henby,  ExEtER,  Bedford, 
Gloster,  and  Soldiers,  with  Scaling  Ladders. 

X.  Hen.  Once  more  unto  the  breach,  dear  friends,  once 


more; 


I 


Or  close  the  wall  up  with  our  English  dead  ! 

1 rivagt,']  i.  e.  Batik  or  ihore. 

* to  ttemage  of  thU  navy  ,*]  The  stem  being  the  hinder  part  of  the  ship,. 

the  meaning  is,  let  your  minds  follow  close  after  the  navy.  Stem,  however, 
aj^tean  to  htcwe  been  anciently  synonymous  to  rudder. — Milonb. 

* linttoek — ]  The  staff  to  which  the  match  is  fixed  when  ordnance  ia^ 

fired. — Johnson. 

k  .— V—  Chamben — ]  ^mall  pieces  of  ordnance. 
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In  peace,  there's  nothing  so  hecomes  a  man. 

As  modest  stillness,  and  humility  : 

But  when  the  blast  of  war  blows  in  our  ^ars,  t 

Then  imitate  the  action  of  the  tiger  ;^ 

StiiSen  the  sinews,  summon  up  the  blood. 

Disguise  fieur  nature  with  hard»favour*d  rage : 

Then  lend  the  eye  a  terrible  aspect ; 

Let  it  pry  through  the  portage  of  the  head, 

like  the  brass  cannon  ;  let  the  brow  overwhelm  it. 

As  fearfully,  as  doth  a  galled'  rock 

O'erhang  and  jutty*  his  confounded  base,' 

Swill'd'  with  the  wild  and  wasteful  ocean. 

Now  set  the  teeth,  and  stretch  the  nostril  wide ; 

Hold  hard  the  breath,  and  bend  up  every  spirit 

To  his  full  height ! — On,  on,  you  noblest  English, 

Whose  blood  is  fet^  from  fathers  of  war-proof ! 

Fathers,  that,  like  so  many  Alexanders, 

Have,  in  these  parts,  from  mom  till  even  fought. 

And  sheath'd  their  swords  for  lack  of  argument.^ 

Dishonour  not  your  mothers ;  now  attest. 

That  those,  whom  you  call'd  fathers,  did  beget  you ! 

Be  copy  now  to  men  of  grosser  blood. 

And  teach  them  how  to  war ! — And  you,  good  yeomen. 

Whose  limbs  were  made  in  England,  show  us  here 

The  mettle  of  your  pasture;  let  us  swear 

That  you  are  worth  your  breeding :  which  I  doubt  not ; 

For  there  is  none  of  you  so  mean  and  base. 

That  hath  not  noble  lustre  in  your  eyes. 

I  see  you  stand  like  greyhounds  in  the  slips,^ 

^training  upon  th^  start.    The  game's  afoot} 

c  When  th$  Uatt  of  war  bhwi  in  cur  tan,  « 
Thin  imitaU  tM  action  of  th»  tiger;"]  Sir  The  mas  Ha&mer  hat  observed, 
that  in  itormt  and  high  windi  the  tiger  roars  and  rages  most  iaiioQslj. — 
Stsstsiis. 

*  —  goUsd — ]  i.  e.  Fretttd,  worn  away, 

• i«tty^-li.  e.  Prmoct  into  the  iea. 

'  Cenfoundtd--]  According  to  Dr.  Johnson  this  means  wom  or  wasted,  hot  I 
rather  onderstana  it  in  the  sense  of  disturbed  and  agitated;  troubled  hj  the  noise 
and  dash  of  waters. 
.  ff  SwiU*d^]  i.  e.  Wa»hed. 

* /ft— J  i  e.  Fetched.  This  word  is  found  in  the  bible,  Acts  xzriii.  13. 

and  is  said  to  be  still  in  use  in  some  coonties. 

* argument.']  i.  e  Matter,  or  tulffect. 

^ ittjtty]  A  contriTance  of  leather,  to  start  two  dogs  at  the  same  time. 
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Follow  your  spirit :  and,  upon  this  charge. 

Cry — God  for  Harry !  England !  and  saint  George ! 

[Exeunt.     Alarum,  and  Chambers  go  off. 

SCENE  11. 

The  same. 

Forces  pass  ever:  then  enter  T^yvl,  Bardolph, 

Pistol,  and  Boy. 

Bard.  On,  on,  on,  on,  on  !  to  the  breach,  to  the  breach ! 
A^i7i.  'Pray  thee,  corporal,  stay;  the  knocks  are  too 
hot ;  and,  for  mine  own  part,  I  have  not  a  case  of  lives ; 
the  humour  of  it  is  too  hot,  that  is  the  very  plain-song 
of  it. 
Pist.  The  plain-song  is  most  just;  for  humours  do 
abound; 
Knocks  go  and  come;  God's  vassals  drop  and  die; 
And  sword  and  shield, 
In  bloody  field. 
Doth  win  immortal  fame. 
Boy.  'Would  I  were  in  an  alehouse  in  London! 
I  would  give  all  my  fame  for  a  pot  of  ale,  and  safety. 
Pist.  And  I : 

If  wishes  would  prevail  with  me. 
My  purpose  should  not  fail  with  me. 
But  thither  would  I  hie. 
Bwf.         As  duly. 

But  not  as  truly. 
As  bird  doth  sing  on  bough. 

Enter  Fluellen.' 

Flu.  Got's  plood ! — Up  to  the  preaches,  you  rascals  ! 
^ill  you  not  up  to  the  preaches  ? 

[Drimng  them  forwards 
Pist.  Be  merciful,  great  duke,  to  men  of  mould  !* 

* FlntiUai,']  Thif  is  only  the  Welsh  pronunciatioii  of  JMuiUfn^ — 

Stsitbhs. 

■  —  gnat  duht  to  mtn  of  mvM  /]  Thiim  is  here  used  for  Irndtir  or  coptoin, 
M«n  flf  mould  are  men  ofearUi  or  mortal  men. — Johnson. 
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Abate  thy  >jrage,  abate  thy  manly^rage ! 

Abate  thy  rage,  great  duke ! 

Good  bawcock,  bate  thy  rage  !  use  lenity,  sweet  chuck  ! 

Nym.  These  be  good  humours ! — your  honour  wins  bad 
humours.  [Exeunt  Nym,  Pistol,  and  Bardolph, 

followed  by  Fluellbn. 

Boy.  As  young  as  I  am,  I  have  observed  these  three 
swashers.     I  am  boy  to  them  all  three :  but  all  they  three, 
though  they  would  serve  me,  could  not  be  man  to  me ; 
for,  indeed,  three  such  anticks  do  not  amount  to  a  man. 
For  Bardolph, — he  is  white-livered,  and  red-faced ;  by  the 
means  whereof,  'a  faces  it  out,  but  fights  not«    For  Pistol, 
— ^he  hath  a  killing  tongue,  and  a  quiet  sword ;  by  the 
means  whereof  'a  breaks  words,  and  keeps  whole  weapons* 
For  Nym, — ^he  hath  heard,  that  men  of  few  words  are  the 
best  men ;  and  therefore  he  scorns  to  say  his  prayers,  lest 
'a  should  be  thought  a  coward :  but  his  few  bad  words  are 
match'd  with  as  few  good  deeds ;  for  ^a  never  broke  any 
man's  head  but  his  own ;  and  that  was  against  a  post, 
when  he  was  drunk.    They  will  steal  any  thing,  and  call 
it, — purchase.  .  Bardolph  stole  a  lute-case;  bore  it  twelve 
leagues,  and  sold  it  for  three  halfpence.     Nym,  and  Bar* 
dolph,  are  sworn  brothers  in  filching ;  and  in  Calais  they 
stole  a  fire-shovel :  I  knew,  by  that  piece  of  service,  they 
meant  to  carry  coals.°    They  would  have  me  as  familiar 
with  men's  pockets,  as  their  gloves  or  their  handkerchiefs ; 
which  makes  much  against  my  manhood,  if  I  should  take 
from  another's  pocket,  to  put  into  mine ;  for  it  is  plain 
pocketing  up  of  wrongs.     I  must  leave  them,  and  seek 
some  better  service :  their  villainy  goes  against  my  weak 
stomach,  and  therefore  I  must  cast  it  up.         [Exit  Boy. 


" thsy  meant  to  carry  coots.]  This  is  the  reading  of  the  quartos,  1600, 

and  1608.  I^e  folio  reads  the  men  would  carry  eoalt.  To  carry  coaU  means  to 
fii6iiu(  to  intuUt,  Theoiigin  of  the  phrase  is  this  ; — ^in  eyery  faxnily  the  scullions, 
ihe  toznspits,  the  carriers  of  wood  and  coals  were  esteemed  a^  Uie  lowest  me- 
nials, the  latter  in  particular,  were  the  drudges  of  the  other  senrants. — Nakbs' 
Gloetary, 
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Re-enter  Fluellbn,  GowEn  following. 

Goto.  Captain  Fluellen,  you  must  come  presently  to  the 
mines ;  the  duke  of  Gloster  would  speak  with  you. 

Fiu.  To  the  mines !  tell  you  the  duke,  it  is  not  so  good 
to  come  to  the  mines  :  For,  look  you,  the  mines  is  not  ac* 
cording  to  the  disciplines  of  the  war ;  the  concavities  of 
it  is  not  sufficient;  for,  look  you,  th'  athversary  (you  may 
discuss  unto  the  duke,  look  you,)  is  dight  himself  four 
yards  under  the  countermines  :*"  by  Cheshu,  I  thinks  'a  will 
plow  up  all,  if  there  is  not  better  directions. 

Goto.  The  duke  of  Gloster,  ta  whom  the  order  of  the 
siege  is  given,  is  altogether  directed  by  an  Irishman;  a 
very  valiant  gentleman,  i'faith. 

JP&.  It  is  o&4>tain  Macmorris,  is  it  not? 

Gmo.  I  think  it  be. 

Flu.  By  Cheshu,  he  is  an  ass,  as  in  the  'orld :  I  will  ve- 
rify as  much  in  his  peard :  he  has  no  more  directions  in 
the  true  disciplines  of  the  wars,  look  you,  of  the  Roman 
disciplines,  than  is  a  puppy-dog. 

£ii^er  Macmorris  a7id  Jamy,  at  a  distance, 

Gow.  Here  'a  comes ;  and  the  Scots  captain,  captain 
Jamy,  vnth  him. 

Flu.  Captain  Jamy  is  a  marvellous  falorous  gentleman, 
that  is  certain ;  and  of  great  expedition,  and  knowledge, 
in  the  ancient  wars,  upon  my  particular  knowledge  of  his 
directions  :  by  Cheshu,  he  will  maintain  his  argument  as 
well  as  any  military  man  in  the  'orld,  in  the  disciplines  of 
the  pristine  wars  of  the  Romans. 

Jamy.  I  say,  gud-day,  captain  Fluellen. 

Flu.  Grod-den  to  your  worship,  goot  captain  Jamy. 

Gow.  How  now,  captain  Macmorris  ?  have  you  quit  the 
mines?  have  the  pioneers  given  o'er  ? 

Mac.  By  Chrish  la,  tish  ill  done  :  the  work  ish  give 
over,  the  trumpet  sound  the  retreat.  By  my  hand,  I  swear, 
and  by  my  father's  soul,  the  work  ish  ill  done ;  it  ish  give 

o ....  if  dight  hmmtifjhur  yatrdt  unitr  the  countennines :]  fluellen  mMUis, 
tint  tin  enemy  had  di^ed  ktiwelf  eovmUrminn  four  yards  under  the  mino.— i 

JOHVSOK. 
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over :  I  would  have  blowed  up  the  town,  so  Chrish  save 
me,  la>  in  an  hour.  O,  tish  ill  done,  tish  ill  done ;  by  my 
hand,  tish  ill  done ! 

Fbi.  Captain  Macmorris,  I  peseech  you  now,  will  you 
voutsafe  me,  look  you,  a  few  disputations  with  you,  as 
partly  touching  or  concerning  the  disciplines  of  the  war, 
the  Roman  wars,  in  die  way  of  argumeilt,  look  you,  and 
friendly  communication;  partly,  to  satisfy  my  opinion, 
imd  partly,  for  the  satisfaction,  look  you,  of  my  mind,  as 
touching  the  direction  of  the  military  discipline ;  that  is 
the  point. 

J  amy.  It  sail  be  very  gud,  gud  feith,  gud  captains 
bath :  and  I  sail  quit  you^  with  gud  leve,  as  I  may  pick 
occasion ;  that  sail  I,  marry. 

Mac,  It  is  no  time  to  discourse,  so  Chrish  save  me,  the 
day  is  hot,  and  the  weather,  and  the  wars,  and  the  king, 
and  the  dukes ;  it  is  no  time  to  discourse.  The  town  is 
beseeched,  and  the  trumpet  calls  us  to  the  breach;  and 
we  talk,  and,  by  Chrish,  do  nothing;  'tis  shame  for  .us 
all :  so  God  sa'  me,  'us  shame  to  stand  still ;  it  is  shame, 
by  my  hand :  and  there  is  throats  to  be  cut,  and  works 
to  be  done ;  and  there  ish  nothing  done,  so  Chrish  sa' 
me,  la. 

'  Jatmf.  By  the  mess,  ere  theise  eyes  of  mine  take  them- 
selves to  slumber,  aile  do  good  service,  or  aile  ligge  i'the 
grund  for  it ;  ay,  or  go  to  death  ;  and  aile  pay  it  as  valor- 
ously  as  I  may,  that  sail  I  surely  do,  that  is  the  breff  and 
the  long :  Mary,  I  wad  full  fain  heard  some  question  'tween 
you  'tway. 

Flu.  Captain  Macmorris,  I  think,  look  you,  under  your 
correction,  there  is  not  many  of  your  nation 

Mac.  Of  my  nation  ?  What  ish  my  nation  ?  ish  a  villain, 
and  a  bastard,  and  a  knave,  and  a  rascal  ?  What  ish  my 
nation  ?    Who  talks  of  my  nation  ? 

Flu.  Look  you,  if  you  take  the  matter  otherwise  than 
is  meant,  captain  Macmorris,  peradventure,  I  shall  think 
you  do  not  use  me  with  that  affability  as  in  discretion  you 

<    ^ J  tail  quit  you — ]  That  is,  I  shall,  with  your  pennissioii,  tt^Ueymi, 

^  that  is,  afUiMf  you,  or  inteTpose  with  my  arpiments,  as  I  shall  &id  opportimity . 
*  —Johnson. 
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I 


ought  to  use  me»  look  you ;  being  as  goot  a  man  as  your- 
self, both  in  the  disciplines  of  wars,  and  the  derivation  of 
my  birth,  and  in  other  particularities. 

Mac.  I  do  not  know  you  so  good  a  man  as  myself:  so 
Chrish  save  me,  I  will  cut  off  your  head. 

Gow.  Gentlemen  both,  you  will  mistake  each  other. 

'Jamy.  Au  !  that's  a  foul  fault.        ^A  parley  is  aoundtd. 

Craw,  The  town  sounds  a  parley. 

Flu.  Captain  Macmorris,  when  there  is  more  better  op- 
portunity to  be  required,  look  you,  I  will  be  so  bold  as  to 
tell  you,  I  know  the  disciplines  of  war ;  and  there  is  an 
end.  lExeunt. 

SCENE  III. 
The  same.    Before  the  Gates  of  Harfleur. 

The  Govemour  and  some  Citizens  on  the  Walls ;  the  English 
Forces  below.     Enter  King  Henry  and  his  Train. 

K.  Hen,  How  yet  resolves  the  governour  of  the  town? 
lliis  is  the  latest  parle  we  will  admit ; 
Therefore,  f o  our  best  mercy  give  yourselves ; 
Or  like  to  men  proud  of  destruction. 
Defy  us  to  our  worst :  for,  as  I  am  a  soldier, 
(A  name,  that,  in  my  thoughts,  becomes  me  best,) 
If  I  begin  the  battery  once  again, 
I  will  not  leave  the  half-achieved  Harfleur, 
Till  in  her  ashes  she  lie  buried. 
The  gates  of  mercy  shall  be  all  shut  up ; 
And  the  flesh'd  soldier, — rough  and  hard  of  heart, — 
In  liberty  of  bloody  hand,  shall  range 
With  conscience  wide  as  hell ;  mowing  like  grass 
Your  fresh-fair  virgins,  and  your  flowering  infants. 
What  is  it  then  to  me,  if  impious  war, — 
Axray'd  in  flames,  like  to  the  prince  of  fiends, — 
Do,  with  his  smirched  complexion,  all  fell  feats 
Enlink'd  to  waste  and  desolation  ?'^ 


ftUfeaU 


Entink*d  to  w<ut$  and  deMolation?]  All  tlie  savage  practicei  natorally  cov- 
conitant  to  the  lack  of  cities. — Johnson. 
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Whatis't  to  me,  when  yoa  yoursdvor  aie  cwiBe, 

If  your  pure  maidens  fall  into  the  hand 

Of  hot  and  forcing  violaCion ! 

What  rein  can  hold  licentious  wickedness. 

When  down  the  hill  he  holds  his  fierce  career  ? 

We  may  as  bootless  spend  our  vain  command 

Upcm  the  enraged  soldiers  in  their  spoil. 

As  send  precepts  to  the  Leviathan 

To  come  ashore.    Therefore,  you  men  of  Hatfieur, 

Take  pity  of  your  town,  and  of  your  people. 

Whiles  yet  my  soldiers  are  in  my  command; 

Whiles  yet  the  cool  and  temperate  wind  of  grace 

O'erblows'  the  filthy" and  contagious  clouds 

Of  deadly  murder,  spoil,  and  villainy. 

If  not,  why  in  a  moment,  look  to  see 

The  blind  and  bloody  soldier  with  foul  hand 

Defile  the  locks  of  your  shrill-shrieking  daughters ; 

Your  fathers  taken  by  the  silver  beards. 

And  their  most  reverend  heads  dash'd  to  the  walls ; 

Your  naked  infants  spitted  upon  pikes  ; 

Whiles  the  mad  mothers  with  their  howls  confiis'd 

Do  break  the  clouds,  as  did  the  wives  of  Jewry 

At  Herod's  bloody-hunting  slaughtermen. 

What  say  you?  will  you  yield,  and  this  avoid? 

Or,  guilty  in  defence,  be  thus  destroy'd? 

Gov.  Our  expectation  hath  this  day  an  end  : 
The  Dauphin,  whom  of  succour  we  entreated. 
Returns  us — that  his  powers  are  not  yet  ready 
To  raise  so  great  a  siege.     Therefore,  dread  king. 
We  yield  our  town,  and  lives,  to  thy  soft  mercy : 
Enter  our  gates ;  dispose  of  us,  and  ours ; 
For  we  no  longer  are  defensible. 

K,  Hen.  Open  your  gates. — Come  uncle,  Exeter, 
Go  you  and  enter  Harfleur ;  there  remain,  , 

And  fortify  it  strongly  'gainst  the  French  : 
Use  mercy  to  them  all.     For  us,  dear  uncle, — 
The  winter  coming  on,  and  sickness  growing 
Upon  our  soldiers, — well  retire  to  Calais. 

r  0*trbbnn — ]  i.  e.  Drives  away,  or  h§tpt  cjf* — Josnson. 
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To-night  in  Harfleor  will  we  be  your  guest ; 
To-morrow  for  the  march  are  we  addrest.' 

[Flourish.     The  King,  ifc.  enier  the  town. 

SCENE  IV.* 
Rouen.      A   Room  in  the  Palace, 

Enter  Katharine  and  Alice. 

Kath.  Alice,  tu  as  esti  en  Angleterre,  et  tu  paries  bien  le 
language. 

Alice.  Un  peu,  madame. 

Kath.  Je  te  prie,  m^enseignez:  il  faut  que  fapprame  d 
parler.     Comment  appellez  torn  la  main,  en  Anglois  ? 

Alice.  La  main?  elle  est  appellee,  de  hand. 

Katlu  De  hand.     Et  les  doigts? 

Alice.  Les  doigts?  ma  foy,  j'oubHe  les  doigts;  mai$  jt 
^ne  souviendray.  Les  doigts  ?  je  pense,  qu'ils  sont  appelU  de 
fingres  ;  ouy,  de  fingres. 

Kath.  Lii  main,  de'hand;  les  doigts,  de  fingres.  Je 
P^nse,  que  je  suis  le  bon  escolier.  Tay  gagni  deux  mots 
^ Anglois  vistement.     Comment  appellez  vous  les  ongles? 

Alice.  Les  ongles?  les  appellons,  de  nails. 

Kath.  De  nails.  Escoutez;  dites  moy,  si  je  parle  bien: 
de  hand^  de  fingres,  de  nails. 

Alice.  Oest  bien  dit,  madame:  il  est  fort' bon  Anglois. 

Kath.  DUes  moy  en  Anglois,  le  bras. 

Alice.  De  arm,  madame. 

Kath.  Et  le  coude. 

Alice.  De  elbow. 

JUath.  De  elbow.  Je  nien  faitz  la  repetition  de  tous  lei 
^^''U)tM,  que  vous  m^avez  appris  dis  d  present. 

AUce.  H  est  trop  difficile,  madame,  commeje  pense. 

* addrest,"]  L  e.  Prepared. 

^ Scene  IF.]  Thii  acene  is  mean  enough,  when  it  is  read ;  bat  the  grimaces 
of  two  French  women,  and  the  odd  accent  with  which  they  uttered  the  English, 
i^e  it  divert  upon  the 'stage.  It  may  be  obeerred,  that  there  is  in  it  not 
<A|y  ^e  French  language,  but  the  French  spirit.  Alice  compliments  the 
piinceis  upon  her  knowledge  of  four  words,  and  tells  her  that  she  pronounces 
Hk«  the  English  themselves.  The  princess  suspects  no  deficiency  in  her  in- 
itructress,  nor  the  instructress  in  herself.  Throughout  the  whole  scene  there 
i&ftybefonnd  French  servility,  and  French  vanity. — Johnson. 
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Kath.  Excusez  moy,  Alice;  escauiex:  De  hand,  de  fingre, 
de  nails,  de  arm,  de  bilbow. 

Alice.  De  elbow,  madame, 
'  Kath.   O  Seigneur  Dieu!  je  nCen  ouhlie;  De  elbow. 
Continent  appellez  vous  le  col? 

Alice.  De  neck,  madame. 

Kath.  De  neck :  Et  le  menion  ? 

Alice.  De  chin. 

Kath.  De  sin.     Le  col,  de  neck  :  le  menton,  de  sin. 

Alice.  Ouy.  Sauf  vostre  honneuri  en  verite,  vous  pro- 
nonces  les  mots  aussi  droict  que  les  natifs  d*Angleterre. 

Kath.  Je  ne  doute  point  d'apprendre  par  la  grace  de  Dieu: 
et  en  peu  de  temps. 

Alice.  N^avez  vous  pas  deja  oublie  ce  que  je  wms  ay 
ense^nee? 

Kath.  Noil,  je  reciteray  d  vous  promptement.  De  band, 
de  fingre,  de  mails, — 

Alice.  De  nails,  madame. 

Kath.  De  nails,  de  arme,  de  ilbow. 

Alice.  Sauf  vostre  honneur,  de  elbow. 

Kath.  Ainn  disje ;  de  elbow,  de  neck,  et  de  sin : 
Comment  appellez  vous  le  pieds  et  la  robe  ? 

AKce.  De  foot,  madame:  et  de  con. 

Kath.  De  foot,  et  de  con  ?  O  Seigneur  Dieu !  ces  sont 
mots  de  son  mauvais,  corruptible,  grosse,  et  inqmdique,  et. 
non  pour  les  dames  d honneur  d'user:  Je  ne  voudrois  pro- 
noncer  ces  mots  devant  les  Seigneurs  de  France,  pour  tout  le 
monde.  II  faut  de  foot,'  et  de  con,  neantmoins.  Je  re- 
dterai  une  autrefois  ma  lefon  ensemble :  De  hand,  de  fingre, 
de  nails,  de  arm,  de  elbow,  de  neck,  de  sin,  de  foot, 
de  con. 

Alice.  Excellent,  madame! 

Kath.  C'est  assez  pour  unefois  ;  allons  nous  a  disner. 

[Exeunt 
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SCENE  V. 

The  same.    Another  Room  in  the  same. 

Enter  the  French  King,  the  Dauphin,  Duke  of  Bourbon, 
the  Constable  of  France,  and  others, 

Fr.  King,  Tis  certain,  he  hath  pass'd  the  river.  Sraie. 

Con,  And  if  he  be  not  fought  withal,  my. lord. 
Let  us  not  live  in  France ;  let  us  quit  all. 
And  give  our  vineyards  to  a  barbarous  people. 

Dau.  O.  Dieu  vivant!  shall  a  few  sprays  of  us, — 
The  emptying  of  our  fathers'  luxury," 
Our  scions,  put  in  wild  and  savage'  stock. 
Spurt  up  so  suddenly  into  the  clouds. 
And  overlook  their  grafters  ? 

Bour.  Normans,  but  bastard  Nonpans;  Norman, bas- 
Mort  demavie!  if  they  march  along  [tards ! 

Unfought  withal,  but  I  will  sell  my  dukedom. 
To  buy  a  slobbery  and  a  dirty  farm 
In.  that  nook-shotten'  isle  of  Albion. 

Con.  Dieu  de  battailes !  where  have  they  this  mettle  ? 
Is  not  their  climate  foggy,  raw,  and  dull  ? 
On  whom,  as  in.  despite,  the  sun  looks  pale. 
Killing  their  fruit  with  frowns  ?  Can  sodden  water, 
A  drench  for  surrrein'd  jades,'  their  barley  broth. 
Decoct  their,  cold  blood  tp  such  valiant  heat  ? 
And  shall  our  quick  blood,  spirited  with  wine. 
Seem  frosty?  O,  for  the  honour  of  our  land. 
Let  us  not  hang  like  roping  icicles 
Upon  our  houses'  thatch,  whiles  a  more  frosty  people 
Sweat  drops  of  gallant  youth  in  our  rich  fields ;    ^ 
Poor — ^we  may  call  them,  in  their  native  lords. 

« our/aiAtfrf*  lazuryj  In  tliii  place,  as  in  others,  luxury  means  <«tit. — 

JOHMSOV. 

' iaMi^-:-is  here  used  in  the  French  original  sensAi  for  ulvan,  un- 

euhivated^  the  same  with  wUd, — Johnson. 

f  In  ihmt  nook-shotten  i»U  of  Albion,']  SluAUn  signifies  any  thing  profited:  so 
nook-'ihotUti  iUt,  is  an  isle  that  shoots  out  into  capes,  promontories,  and  necks 
of  land,  the  very  figure  of  Great  Britain. — Warburton. 

» mr-mii'd — ^]  i.  e.  Over-worked ;  one  that  has  been  guided  by  the  rein 

too  long. 

VOL.  V.  M 
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Dau.  By  faith  and  bonoar. 
Our  madams  mock  at  ub  ;  and  plainly  say. 
Our  mettle  is  bred  out:  and  they  vrill  give 
Their  bodicHi  io  the  lust  of  English  youth. 
To  new-store  France  with  bastard  warriors. 

Baur.  They  bid  u»^— to  the  English  dancing-schools. 
And  teach  lavoltas  high/  and  swift  corahtos; 
Saying,  our  grace  is  only  in  our  heels. 
And  that  we  are  most  lofty  runaways. 

Fr.  King.  Where  is  Montj6y,  the  herald?  speed  hin 
hence ; 
Let  him  greet  England  with  our  sharp  defiance.—* 
Up,  princes ;  and,  with  spirit  of  honour  edg'd. 
More  sharper  than  your  swords,  hie  to  the  field : 
Charles  De-la-bret,  high  constable  of  France ; 
You  dukes  of  Orleans,  Bourbon,  and  of  Berry, 
Alen^on,  Brabant,  Bar,  and  Burgundy ; 
JaqueB  Chatillion,  Rambures,  Vaudemont, 
Beaumont,  Giiindpr6,  Roussi,  and  Fauconberg, 
Foix,  Lestrale,  Bouciqualt,  and  Charolois ; 
High  dukes,  great  princes,  barons,  lords,  and  knights. 
For  your  great  seats,  now  quit  you  of  great  shames. 
Bar  Harry  England,  that  sweeps  thxough  our  land 
With  pennons*"  painted  in  the  blood  of  Harfleur : 
Rush  on  his  host,  as  doth  the  melted  snow 
Upon  the  vallies :  whose  low  vassal  seat 
The  Alps  doth  spit  and  void  his  rheum  upon : 
Go  down  upon  him, — you  have  power  enough,—-* 
And  in  a  captive  chariot,  into  Roiien 
Bring  him  our  prisoner. 

Con.  This  becomes  the  great. 

Sorry  am  I,  his  numbers  are  so  few. 
His  soldiers  sick,  aikl  famish'd  in  their  march ; 
For,  I  am  sure,  when  he  shall  see  our  army. 
He'll  drop  his  heart  into  the  sink  of  fear. 
And,  for^  achievement,  ofier  us  his  ransome. 

ft  — -—  UvtUmi  hi^,"]  A  dance  in  which  there  was  much  tnnfiig  and  wic 
caMTinr.— 'Hahvkr. 

^  WiSi  pennons — -1  Penncnt  armorial  wete  small  flags,  on  which  the  ami 
device,  and  motto  m  a  knight  were  painted.— ^tzsvinb. 

«  ^-—-for-—']  i.  e.  IntUad  of. 
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JPr.  King.  Therefore^  lord  constable,  haste  on  Montj6y; 
And  let  him  say  to  England,  that  we  send 
To  know  what  willing  ransome  he  will  give. — 
Prince  Dauphin,  you  shall  stay  with  us  in  Roiien. 

Dau.  Not  soj  I  do  beseech  your  majesty. 

Fr,  King.  Be  patient,  for  you  shall  remain  with  us. — 
Now,  forth,  lord  constable,  and  princes  all ; 
And  quickly  bring  us  word  of  England's  fall.      [Exeunt. 


SCENE  VI. 
The  English  Camp  in  Picardy. 

Enter  Oower  and  Fltjellen. 

Gaw.  How  now,  captain  Fluellen  ?  come  you  from  the  , 
bridge?* 

JFZk.  I  assure  you,  there  is  very  excellent  service  com-- 
mitted  at  the  pridge. 

Gow,  Is  the  duke  of  Exeter  safe  ? 

I2u.  The  duke  of  Exeter  is  as  magnanimous  as  Aga- 
memnon; and  a  man  that  I  love  and  honour  with  my 
soul,  and  my  heart,  and  my  duty,  and  my  life,  and  my 
livings,  and  my  uttermost  powers :  he  is  not,  (God  be 
praised  and  plessed!)  any  hurt  in  the'orld;  but  keeps 
the  pridge  most  vcdiantly,  with  excellent  discipline. 
There  is  an  ensign  there  at  the  pridge, — I  think,  in  my 
very  conscience,  he  is  as  valiant  as  Mark  Antony  j  and 
he  is  a  man  of  no  estimation  in  the  'orld ;  but  I  did  see 
him  do  gallant  service. 

Gow.  What  doVyou  call  him? 

Flu.  He  is  called — ancient  Pistol. 

Gow.  I  know  him  not. 

.  d ecmg  you  from  the  bridge  f]  After  Heniy  had  passed  the  Some,  the 

Frmch  eadeaToared  to  inteicapt  him  in  his  passage  to  Calais ;  and  for  that 
purpose  attempted  to  break  down  the  only  bridge  that  was  over  the  small 
riTer  Temois,  at  Blangi,  over  which  it  was  necessary  for  Henry  to  pass.  But 
Henry,  hairing  notice  M  their  design,  sent  a  part  of  his  troops  before  him,  who» 
attacking  and  pHttinz  the  French  to  flight,  preserved  the  bndge»  till  the  wholf 
English  army  airived  and  passed  over  it. — MALONt* 

M  2 
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Enter  Pistol. 

FUi.  Do  yoQ  not  know  him  ?  Here  comes  the  man^ 

PisL  Captain,  I  thee  beseech  to  do  me  favours:  The 
duke  of  Exeter  doth  love  thee  well. 

Fbi.  Ay,  I  praise  Got ;  and  I  have  merited  some  love 
at  his  hands. 

Pisi.  Bardolph,  a  soldier,  firm  and  sound  of  heart. 
Of  buxom  valour,  hath, — ^by  cruel  fate. 
And  giddy  fortune's  furious  fickle  wheel. 
That  goddess  blind. 
That  stands  upon  the  rolling  restless  stone^ — 

Flu.  By  your  patience  ancient  Pistol.  Fortune  is 
painted  plind,  with  a  muffler*  before  her  eyes ;  to  signify 
to  you  that  fortune  is  plind :  And  she  is  painted  also  with 
a  wheel;  to  signify  to  you,  which  is  the  moral  of  it,  that 
she  is  turning,  and  inconstant,  and  variations,  and  muta- 
bilities :  and  her  foot,  look  you,  is  fixed  upon  a  spherical 
stone,  which  rolls,  and  rolls,  and  rolls ;— In  good  truth, 
the  poet  is  make  a  most  excellent  description  of  fortune : 
fortune,  look  you,  is  an  excellent  moral. 

Pist.  Fortune  is  Bardolph's  foe,  and  frowns  on  him ; 
For  he  hath  stol'n  a  pix/  and  hanged  must  'a  be. 
A  damned  death ! 

Let  gallows  gape  for  dog,  let  man  go  free,   , 
And  let  not  hemp  his  wind-pipe  sufibcate ; 
But  Exeter  hath  given  the  doom  of  death, 
VoTpix  of  little  price. 

Therefore,  go  speak,  the  duke  will  hear  thy  voice ; 
And  let  not  Bardolph's  vital  thread  be  cut 
With  edge  of  penny  cord,  and  vile  reproach : 
Speak,  captain,  for  his  life,  and  I  will  thee  requite. 

Hu.  Ancient  Pistol,  I  do  partly  understand  your 
meaning. 

Pisi.  Why  then  rejoice  therefore. 

• •  muffler'] — was  a  fold  of  linen  which  partially  coveted  a  woouui'a 

hce» — Steevxhi. 

'  — 7-  a  P»i]  Holinahed  says,  "  a  foolish  soldier  stole  a  pix€,  (i.  e.  a  little 
diest,  in  which  the  consecrated  host  was  nsed  to  be  kept,)  out  of  a  church,  for 
which  cause  he  was  apprehended,  and  the  king  would  iiot  once  more  remove 
till  the  frox  was  restored,  and  the  offender  5(rafi^/«d.— -Malonf. 
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Hu.  Certainly,  anoient,  it  is  not  a  thing  to  rejoice  at : 
for  if,  look  you,  he  were  my  brother,  I  would  desire  the 
duke  to  use  his  goot  pleasure,  and  put  him  to  executions ; 
for  disciplines  ought  to  be  used. 

Pist.  Die  and  be  damn'd  ;  and^go  for  thy  friendship ! 

Nu.  It  is  well.  « 

PUt.  The  fig  of  Spain  !'  [Exit  Pistol. 

J?7tf.  Very  good. 

Goto.  Why,  this  is  an  arrant  counterfeit  rascal ;  I  re- 
member "him  now ;  a  bawd ;  a  cutpurse. 

Flu.  Ill  assure  you,  'a  utter'd  as  prave  'ords  at  the 
pridgei  as  you  shall  see  in  a  summer's  day  :  But  it  is  very 
well;  what  he  has  spoke  to  me,  that,  is  well,  I  warrant 
you,  when  time  is  serve. 

Gow,  Why,  'tis  a  gull,  a  fool,  a  rogue ;  that  now  and 
.then  goes  to  the  wars,  to  grace  himself,  at  his  return  into 
London,  under  the  form  of  'a  soldier.  And  such  fellows 
are  perfect  in  great  commanders'  names  :  and  they  will 
learn  you  by  rote,  where  services  were  done ; — at  such 
and  such  a  sconce,^  at  soch  a  Jbreach,  at  such  a  convoy ; 
who  came  off  bravely,  who  was  shot,  who  disgraced,  what 
terms  the  enemy  stood  on ;  and  this  they  con  perfectly  in 
the  phrase  of  war,  which  they  trick  up  with  new-tuned 
oaths :  And  what  a  beard  of  the  general's  cut,'  and  a  hor- 
rid suit^  of  the  camp,  will  do  among  foaming  bottles,  and 
ale-washed  wits,  is  wonderful  to  be  thought  on !  but  you 
must  learn  to  know  such  slanders  of  the  age,  or  eke  you 
may  be  marvellous  mistook. 

Flu.  I  tell  you  what  captain  Qower; — I  do  perceive,  he 

f  Th4  fiff  ^Spain !]  This  familiar  term  of  contempt  bas  been  already  ezi- 
plained,  Henry  IV.  p.  f .  Mr.  Steereni  tbinks  there  u  an  allusion  here  to  the 
custom  of  giving  poisoned  figs  to  those  who  were  the  objects  either  of 
Spanish  or  Italian  revenge* 

k a  tamee,']  Appears  to  have  been  some  hasty,  rude,  inconsiderable 

kind  of  fortification.— -St iiv ENS. 

* a  beard  rf  thi  general's  cut,]  It  appears  from  an  old  ballad  inserted 

in  a  miscellany,  entitled  Le  Prince  d* Amour,  Bto.  1660,  that  our  ancestors 
were  retry  cunous  in  the  fashion  of  their  beards,  and  that  a  certain  cut  or  form 
was  appropriated  to  the  soldier,  the  bishop,  the  judge,  the  clown,  &C  The 
«pad#-beard,  and  perhaps  the  fttliitto -beard  also,  was  appropriated  to  the  fiiil 
of  these  characters.  It  is  observable  that  our  author's  patron,  Henry  earl  of 
Southampton,  who  spent  much  of  his  time  in  camps,  is  drawn  with  the  latter 
of  these  beards ',  and  his  unfortunate  friend.  Lord  Essex,  is  constantly  repre- 
sented with  the  former. — Maloni. 

*  — —  iuH — ]  So  the  folio.    The  quartos,  1600,  &c.  read  shout. 
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is  not  the  man  that  he  would  gladly  make  show  to  the 
^orld  he  is ;  if  I  find  a  hole  in  his  coat,  I  will  tell  him  my 
mind.  iDrum  heard  J]  Hark  you,  the  king  is  coming ;  and 
I  must  speak  with  him  from  the  pridge/ 

Enter  King  Hisnry,  GLosTEti,and  Soldiers. 

Flu,  Got  pless  your  majesty ! 

K,  Hen.  How  now,  Fluellen  ?  camest  thou  from  the 
bridge  ? 

Flu,  Ay,  so  pleas^  your  majesty.  The  duke  of  Exeter 
has  very  gallantly  maintained  the  pridge :  the  French  is 
gone  off,  look  you ;  and  there  is  gallant  and  most  prave 
passages :  Marry,  th'atbversary  was  have  possession  of 
the  pridge ;  but  he  was  enforced  to  retire,  and  the  duke 
of  Exeter  is  master  of  the  pridge :  I  can  tell  your  majesty, 
the  duke  is  a  praye  man. 

K.  Hen.  What  men  have  you  lost,  Fluellen  ? 

Flu.  The  perdition  of  th'athversary  hath  been  very  great, 
very  reasonable  great :  marry,  fot  my  part,  I  think  the 
duke  hath  lost  never  a  mun,  but  one  that  is  like  to  be 
executed  for  robbing  a  church,  one  Bardolph,  if  your  ma- 
jesty know  the  man;  his  face  is  all  bubukles,  and  whelks, 
and  knobs,  and  flames  of  fire ;  and  his  lips  plows  at  his 
nose,  and  it  is  like  a  coal  of  fire,  sometimes  plue,  and 
sometimes  red ;  but  his  nose  is  executed,  and  his  fire's 
out. 

K.  Hen.  We  would  have  all  such  offenders  so  cut  off: 
*— and  we  give  express  charge,  that,  in  our  marches  through 
the  coimtry,  there  be  nothing  compelled  from  the  villages, 
nothing  taken  but  paid  for ;  none  of  the  French  upbraided, 
or  abused  in  disdainful  language :  For  when  lenity  and 
cruelty  play  for  a  kingdom,  the  gentler  gamester  is  the 
soonest  winner. 

Tucket  sounds.    Enter  Mont  joy  .■* 
Mont.  You  know  me  by  my  habit." 

>  -^^  /  mutt  tpmk  with  km  from  tht  fridgi,]  Fhiellen,  who  comes  firom  the 
bridge,  wants  to  acquaint  the  king  wit^  the  transactions  that  had  happened 
there.  — Th  ton  ald. 

n  Enter  Biontjoy.]  Mont-jok  is  the  title  of  the  first  king  at  arms  in  France, 
as  Garter  is  in  our  own  country. — Stsetims. 

" by  my  habit]  That  is,  by  his  herald's  coat.    The  person  of  a  hetald 
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K.  Hen.  Weil  tben»  I  know  thee ;  What  shall  I  know 

of  thee  ? 
Mont,  My  master's  mind. 
K.  Hen.  Unfold  it. 

Mont.  Thus  says  my  king  :  Say  thou  to  Harry  of  Eng<- 
land.  Though  we  seemed  dead,  we  did  bat  sleep ;  Advan* 
tageis  a  better  soldier,  than  rashness.    Tell  him,  we  could 
liave  rebuked  him  at  Hiurfleur :  but  that  we  thought  not 
good  to  bruise  an  injury,  till  it  were  full  ripe  ;•— oow  wo 
apeak  upon  our  cue,^  and  our  voice  is  imperial :   England 
shall  repent  his  folly,  see  his  weakness^  and  admire  our 
sufferance.     Bid  him,  therefore,  consider  of  his  ransome; 
which  must  proportion  the  losses  we  have  borne,  the  sub- 
jects we  have  lost,  the  disgrace  we  hare  digested ;  which* 
in  weight  to  reanswer,hi8  pettiness  would  bow  under.  For 
our  losses,  his  exchequer  is  too  poor ;  for  the  effusion  of 
our  bloGHd,  the  muster  of  his  kingdom  too  faint  a  number; 
and  for  our  disgrace,  his  own  person,  kneeling  at  our  feet, 
but  a  weak  and  worthless  satisfaction.    To  this  add-->  de- 
fiance :  and  tell  him,  for  conclusion,  he  hath  betrayed  his 
followers,  whose  condemnation  is  pronounced.    So. far 
my  kii^  and  master ;  so  much  my  office. 

K.  Hen.  What  is  thy  name  ?  I  know  thy  quality. 
Mont.  Montjoy. 

K.  Hen.  Thou  dost  thy  office  fairly.    Turn  thee  back. 
And  tell  thy  king, — I  do  not  seek  him  now; 
But  could  be  willing  to  march  on  to  Calais 
Without  impeachment  :^  for,  to  say  the  sooth, 
(Though  'tis  no  wisdom  to  coiifess  so  much 
Unto  an  enemy  of  craft  and  vantage,)      ^ 
My  people  are  with  sickness  much  enfeebled; 
My  numbers  lessen'd  :  and  those  few  I  have. 
Almost  no  better  than  so  many  French  ; 
Who  when  they  were  in  health,  I  tell  thee,  herald, 
I  thought,  upon  one  pair  of  English  legs 
Did  march  three  Frenchmen. — Yet,  forgive  me,  God, 
That  1  do  brag  thus ! — this  your  air  of  France 


fanag  mnoiMep  wis  difltmgiaAed  in  tboie  timet  of  fonoality  by  a  peculiar 
dzeM,  wkicli  is  likewise  yet  worn  on  particular  occasions. — Johkson. 

^     ■     cue,']  i.  e.  The  final  or  catch  word  of  a  speech. 

'  —- —  mpmckmmt :]  i.  #•  Hiiderance.    £iiiplM«airfil,  French. 
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Hath  blown  that  vice  in  me ;  I  must  repait.  - 

Go»  therefore^  tell  thy  master,  here  I  am  \ 

My  ransome,  is  this  frail  and  worthless  trunk ; 

My  army,  but  a  weak  and  sickly  guard ; 

Yet,  God  before,  tell  him  we  will  come  on. 

Though  France  himself,  and  such  another  neighbour^ 

Stand  in  our  way.    There's  for  thy  labour,  Montjoy. 

Go,  bid  thy  master  well  advise  himself: 

If  we  passi  we  will ;  if  we  be  hindered,     . 

We  shall  your  tawny  ground  with  your  red  blood    - 

Discolour :  and  so,  MoDtjoy,  fare  you  well. 

The  sum  of  all  our  answer  is  but  this  : 

We  would  not  seek  a  battle,  as  we  are; 

Nor  as  we  are,  we  say,  we  will  not  shun  it; 

So  tell  your  master. 

Mont.  I  shall  deliver  so.    Thanksto  your  highness. 

[Exit  MONTJOT. 

Glo,  I  hope  they  will  not  come  upon  us  now. 

'K.  Hen.  We  are  in  God's  hand,  brother,  not  in  theirs. 
March  to  the  bridge ;  it  now  draws  toward  night, — 
Beyond  the  river  we'll  encamp  ourselves ; 
And  on  to-morrow  bid  them  march  away.  [Exeunt. 

SCENE  VII. 

The  French  Camp  near  Agincourt. 

Enter  the  {Nonstable  q/*  France,  tJie  Lord  Rambures,  <Ae 
Duke  of  Orleans,  Dauphin,  and  others. 

Con.  Tut!  I  have  the  best  armour  of  the  world.— 
'Would,  it  were  day ! 

Orl.  You  have  an  excellent  armour ;  but  let  my  horse 
have  his  due. 

Con.  It  is  the  best  horse  of  Europe. 

Orl.  WUl  it  never  be  morning  ? 

Dau.  My  lord  of  Orleans,  and  my  lord  high  constable, 
you  talk  of  horse  and  armour, — 

Orl.  You  are  as  well  provided  of  both,  as  any  prince  in 
the  world. 

Dau.  What  a  long  night  is  this ! 1  will  not  chai^ 
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my  hone  with  any  that  treads  but  on  four  pasterns.  Ca, 
ha  !  He  bounds  ftooL  theearth,  as  if  his  entrails  were  hairs  ;^ 
le  ckewd  vokmt,  the  Pegasus,  qui  a  In  norma  defeu!  When 
I  bestride  him,  I  soar,  I  am  a  hawk  :  he  trots  the  air;  the 
eardi  sings  when  he  touches  it;  the  basest  horn  of  his 
hoof  is  more  musical  than  the  pipe  of  Hermes. 

OrL  He's  of  the  colour  of  the  nutmeg. 

Dau.  And  of  the  heat  of  the  ginger.  It  is  a  beast  for 
Peiiseus :  he  is  pure  air  and  fire ;  and  the  dull  elements  of 
earth  and  water  neVer  appear  in  him,  but  only  in  patient 
stillness,  while  his  rider  moimts  him :  he  is,  indeed,  a  horse; 
and  all  other  jades  you  may  call — beasts. 

Can.  Indeed,  my  lord,  it  is  a  most  absolute  and  excel- 
lent horse. 

Dau.  It  is  the 'prince  of  palfreys;  his  neigh  is  like 
the  bidding  of  a  monarch,  and  his  countenance  enforces 
homage. 

OrL  No  more,  cousin. 

Dau.  Nay,  the  man  hath  no  wit,  that  cannot,  from  the 
rising  of  the  lark  to  the  lodging  of  the  lamb,  vary  deserved 
praise  on  my  palfrey :  it  is  a  theme  as  fluent  as  the  sea ; 
turn  the  sands  into  eloquent  tongues,  and  my  horse  is  ar- 
gument for  them  all :  'tis  a  subject  for  a  sovereign  to 
reason  on,  and  for  a  sovereign's  sovereign  to  ride  on :  and 
for  the  world  (familiar  to*  us,  and  unknown,)  to  lay  apart 
their  particular  functions,  and  wonder  at  him.  I  once 
writ  a  sonnet  in  his  praise,  and  began  thus :  Wander  of 
nature, — 

Orl,  1  have  heard  a  sonnet  begin  so  to  one's  mistress. 

iXitc  Then  did  they  imitate  that  which  I  composed  to 
my  courser ;  for  my  horse  is  my  mistress. 

Orl,  Your  mistress  bears  welL 

Dau.  Me  well ;  which  is  the  prescript  praise  and  per- 
fection of  a  good  and  particular  mistress. 

Con.  Ma  fay !  the  other  day,  methought,  your  mistress 
shrewdly  shook  your  back. 

Dau,  So,  perhaps,  did  yours. 

Con.  Mine  was  not  bridled. 

4  H«  boundifrom  th$  earth,  at  if  his  eniraiU  were  Kdin -I  AUading  to  thh 
boaadiBg  of  the  temiis-balli,  which  were  stuffed  with  hiiir. — Wabb  vrton. 
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Dau.  O  i  then^  belike,  she  was  old  and  gentle ;  aad 
you  rode^  like  a  kerne  of  Ireland^  your  French  koae  oS^ 
ond  in  your  strait  trossers/ 

Con.  You  have  good  judgment  in  horsemanship. 

Dau.  Be  warned  by  me  then :  they  that  ride  so,  and 
ride  not  warily^  fall  into  foul  bogs ;  I  had  rather  have  my 
horse  to  my  mistress. 

Can*  1  had  as  lief  have  my  mistress  a  jade. 

jDom.  I  tell  thee,  constable,  my  mistress  wears  her  own 


Con.  I  could  make  as  true  a  boast  as  that,  if  I  had  a 
sow  to  my  mistress. 

Dau.  Le  Men  est  retaumt  i  son  propre  vomissement,  et  la 
truie  lavie  au  bourbier:  thou  makest  use  of  any  thing. 

Con^  Yet  do  I  not  use  my  horse  for  my  mistress ;  or  any 
such  proverb,  so  little  kin  to  the  purpose. 

Ram.  My  lord  constable,  the  armour,  that  I  saw  in  your 
tent  to-night,  ture  those  stars,  or  suns,  upon  it? 

Coit.  Stars,  my  lord. 

Dau.  Some  of  them  will  fall  to-morrow,  I  hope. 

Con.  And  yet  my  sky  shall  not  want 

Dau.  That  may  be, for  you  bear  a  many  superfluously; 
and  Hwere  more  honour,  some  were  away. 

Con.  Even  as  your  horse  bears  your  praises ;  who  would 
trot  as  well,  were  some  of  your  brags  dismounted. 

Dau.  'Would  I  were  able  to  load  him  with  his  desert  i 
Will  it  never  be  day  ?  I  will  trot  to-morrow  a  mile«  and  my 
way  shall  be  paved  with  English  faces. 

Con.  I  will  not  say  so,  for  fear  I  should  be  faced  out  of 
my  way :  But  I  would  it  were  morning,  for  I  would  hm 
be  about  the  ears  of  the  English. 

B4im.  Who  will  go  to  hazard  with  me  for  twenty  English 
fMrisoners? 

Con.  You  must  first  go  yourself  to  hazard,  ere  you  have 
them. 

Dau.  Tis  midnight.  Til  go  arm  myself.  [ExUm 

'  '  —  Ukt  a  htrne  rf  Ireland,  your  Pretwh  ho$e  eff,  and  in  ffomr  ttrait  trMKin.] 
A  heme  was  a  foot  Mldier  in  the  Izisli  troops  always  reprapentod  as  vaij  poor 
and  ragged. — Nabss.  Troners  are  breeches  and  stockings  made  to  set  as 
close  to  the  body  as  can  be. — ^Tollet.  It  has  been  suggested,  perhaps  righUy, 
that  strait  troiten  in  this  place  aieans  the  hare  Ugt, 
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OrL  The  Dauphin  longs  for  morning. 

Ram.  He  longs  to  eat  the  English. 

Can.  I  think  he  will  eat  all  he  kills. 

OrL  By  the  white  hand  of  my  lady^  he's  a  gallant 
prince. 

Can.  Swear  by  her  foot^  that  she  may  tread  out  the 
oath. 

OrL  He  is,  simply,  the  most  active  gentleman  of  France. 

Can.  Doii^  is  activity :  and  he  will  still  be  doing. 

OrL  He  never  did  harm,  that  I  heard  of. 

Can.  Nor  will  do  none  to<-morrow :  he  will  keep  that 
good  name  still. 

OrL  I  know  him  to  be  valiant. 

Can.  I  was  told  that,  by  one  that  knows  him  better 
than  yon. 

OrL  What's  he? 

Can.  Marry,  he  told  me  so  himself;  and  he  said,  he 
cared  not  who  knew  it. 

OrL  He  needs  not,  it  is  no  hidden  virtue  in  him. 

Can.  By  my  faith,  sir,  but  it  is ;  never  any  body  saw  it, 
but  his  lackey:  His  a  hooded  valour ;  and  when  it  appears, 
it  will  bate.*    . 

OrL  111  will  never  said  well. 

Can.  I  will  cap  that  proverb  with — ^There  is  flattery  in 
friendship. 

OrL  And  I  will  take  up  that  with — Give  the  devil  his 
due. 

Can.  Well  placed ;  there  stands  your  friend  for  the  devil : 
have  at  the  very  eye  of  that  proverb,  with — A  pox  of  the 
devil. 

Orl.  You  are  the  better  at  proverbs,  by  how  much — ^A 
fool's  bolt  is  soon  shot. 

■  —  'ill  a  hooded  Talour  ;  and,  when  it  appean,  it  will  bate.]  This  pun  is 
taken  firem  the  tenna  used  in  £alconiy.  The  whole  senie  and  eaicacra  dependi 
iqxn  the  equivoque  of  one  word,  vix.  Itatt,  in  sound,  but  not  in  ofthoffraphy, 
anaweiinff  to  the  tenn  bait  in  falconry.  TVhen  the  hawk  is  unhoodtd,  her  fint 
ictioD  i/BoaUiug,  that  is  flapping  her  wings,  as  a  preparation  to*  her  flying  at 
the  game.  The  hawk  wants  no  courage,  but  invariably  baits  upon  taking  off 
the  hood.  The  Constable  sarcastically  says  of  the  Dauphin's  couraee,  '*  'Tit 
a  hooded  valour;"  (i  e.  it  is  hid  from  every  body  but  his  lackey,)  and  when  it 
apptart  (by  prepariqg  to  engage  the  enemy),  it  will  bate  (i.  e.  fall  off,  eva- 
porate).—Suppim^ftt  to  Gtnt.  Mag.  1789,  p.  1199. 
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Con.  You  have  shot  over. 

Oir/.  Tis  not  the  first  time  you  were  overshot 

Enter  a  Messenger. 

3fe5S.  My  lord  high  constable,  the  English  lie  within 
fifteen  hundred  paces  of  your  tent. 

Con.  Who  haUi  measured  the  ground? 

Mess.  The  lord  Grandpr£. 

Con.  A  valiant  and  most  expert  gentleman. — ^Would  it 
were  day ! — Alas,  poor  Harry  of  England!  he  longs  not 
for  the  dawning,  as  we  do. 

Orl.  What  a  wretched  and  peevish*  fellow  is  tl^s  king, 
of  England,  to  mope  with  his  fat-brained  followers  so  far 
out  of  his  knowledge ! 

Con.  If  the  English  had  any  apprehension,  they  would 
run  away. 

Orl.  That  they  lack ;  for  if  their  heads  had  any  intel- 
lectual armour,  they  could  never  wear  such  heavy  head- 
pieces. 

Ram.  That  island  of  England  breeds  very  valiant  crea- 
tures ;  their  mastiffs  are  of  unmatchable  courage.    . 

OrL  Foolish  curs !  that  run  winking  into  the  mouth  of 
a  Russian  bear,  and  have  their  heads  crushed  like  rotten 
apples :  You  may  as  well  say, — that's  a  valiant  flea,  that 
dare  eat  his  breakfast  on  the  lip  of  a  lion. 

Con.  Just,  just;  and  the  men  do  sympathize  with  the 
mastiffs,  in  robustious  and  rough  coming  on^  leaving  their 
wits  with  their  wives  :  and  then  give  them  great  meals,  of 
beef,  and  iron  and  steel,  they  will  eat  like  wolves,  and  fight 
like  devils. 

Orl.  Ay,  but  these  English  are  shrewdly  out  of  beef. 

Con.  Then  we  shall  find  to-morrow — they  have  only 
stomachs  to  eat,  and  none  to  fight.  Now  is  it  time  to 
arm  :  Come,  shall  we  about  it? 

Orl.  It  is  now  two  o'clock :  but,  let  me  see, — ^by  ten,  ' 
We  shall  have  each  a  hundred  Englishmen.         lExeuni. 

^  — 7-  pttvuh — ]  In  andent  language,  signified— /oo/tsJk.     . 
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I 

ACT  IV. 

■  Enter  Chosus. 

Chor.  Now  entertain  conjecture  of  a  time, 
IVlien  creeping  murmur,  and  the  poring  dark, 
mis  the  wide  vessel  of  the  universe. 
From  camp  to  camp,  through  the  foul  womb  of  night. 
The  hum  of  either  army  stilly"  sounds. 
That  the  fix'd  sentinels  almost  receive 
The  secret  whispers  of  each  other's  watch  : 
Fire  answers  fire :  and  through  their  paly  flames 
Each  battle  sees  the  other's  umber'd  face  :' 
Steed  threatens  steed,  in  high  and  boastful  neighs 
Piercing  the  night's  dull  ear;  and  from  the  tents. 
The  armourers,  accomplishing  the  knights. 
With  busy  hammers  closing  rivets  up. 
Give  dreadful  note  of  preparation. 
The  country  cocks  do  crow,  the  clocks  do  toll. 
And  the  third  hour  of  drowsy  morning  name. 
Proud  of  their  numbers,  and  secure  in  soul. 
The  confident  and  over-lusty'  French 
Do  the  low-rated  English  play  at  dice ; 
And  chide  the  cripple  tardy-gaited  night, 
Who«  like  a  foul  and  ugly  witch,  doth  limp 
So  tediously  away.    The  poor  condemned  English, 
Like  sacrifices,  by  their  watchful  fires 
Sit  patiently,  and  inly  ruminate 
The  morning's  danger :  and  their  gesture  sad. 
Investing  lank-lean  cheeks,  and  warworn  coats, 
Presenteth  them  unto  the  gazing  moon 
So  many  horrid  ghosts.     O,  now,  who  will  behold 
The  royal  captain  of  this  ruin'd  band. 
Walking  from  watch  to  watoh,  from  tent  to  tent, 

■  —  ttUhf — ]  i.  e.  Otntljf,  lowly. 

*  Each  UuU  MM  the  other^t  umb§r'd  face ;]  HolinBhed  says  that  the  distance 
between  the'two  armies  was  but  two  hundred  and  fifty  paces. — By  wnUt'd  the 
poet  means  discoloured  by  the  gleam  of  the  fires.  Umber  is  a  dark  yellow 
earth»  brought  from  Umbria  in  Italy,  which  beine  mixed  with  water,  produces 
SQch  a  dusky  yellow  colour  as  the  gleam  of  fire  by  night  giTes  to^theocmnte- 
nance. — Ma  lonb. 

y  ^—  over^hLsty — ]  i.e.  Oger-muey, 
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Let  him  cry — Praise  and  glory  on  his  head ! 

For  forth  he  goes^  and  visits  all  his  host ; 

Bids  them  good-morrow>  with  a  modest  smile  ; 

And  calls  them — ^brothers,  fiiettds,  and  countrymen. 

Upon  his  royal  hce  there  is  no  note^ 

How  dread  an  army  hath  enrounded  him ; 

Nor  doth  he  dedicate  one  jot  of  colour 

Unto  the  weary  and  all-watched  night : 

But  freshly  looks,  and  overbears  attaint. 

With  cheerful  semblance,  and  sweet  majesty 

That  every  wretch,  pining  and  pale  before. 

Beholding  him,  plucks  comfort  from  his  look»: 

A  largess  universal,  like  the  sun. 

His  liberal  eye  doth  give  to  every  one. 

Thawing  cold  fear.    Then,  mean  and  gentle  alU 

Behold,  as  may  unworthiness  define, 

A  little  touch  of  Harry  in  the  night: 

And  so  our  scene  must  to  the  battle  fly ; 

Where,  (O  for  pity !)  we  shall  much  disgrace — 

With  four  or  five  most  vile  and  ragged  foils. 

Right  ill  dispos'd,  in  brawl  ridiculous, — 

The  name  of  Agincourt :  Yet,  sit  and  see ; 

Minding"  true  things,  by  what  their  mockeries  be.  [JSrtf. 

SCENE  I. 

The  English  Camp  at  Agincourt. 

Enter  King  Henrt,  Bedfobd,  and  Glostbb. 

K.  Hen,  Gloster,  'tis  true,  that  we  are  in  great  danger; 
The  greater  therefore  should  our  courage  be. — 
Good  morrow,  brother  Bedford. — God  Almighty  ! 
There  is  some  soul  of  goodness  in  things  evil. 
Would  men  observingly  distil  it  out ; 
For  our  bad  neighbour  makes  us  early  stirrers, . 
Which  is  both  healthful,  and  good  husbandry : 
Besides,  they  are  our  outward  consciences. 
And  preachers  to  us  all ;  admonishing. 
That  we  should  dress  us  fairly  for  our  end. 

'■  Minding — ]  i.  e.  CalUng  to  remtmbrana. 
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Thus  may  we  gather  honey  from  the  weed. 
And  make  a  moral  of  the  devil  himself. 

Enter  Ebpingham.^ 

Good  morrow,  old  sir  Thomas  Erpingham  : 
A  good  soft  pillow  for  that  good  white  head 
Were  better  than  a  churlish  turf  of  France. 

Erp,  Not  so,  my  liege ;  this  lodging  likes  me  better. 
Since  I  may  say — now  lie  I  like  a  £ing. 

K.  Hen.  Tis  good  for  men  to  loTe  their  present  pains. 
Upon  example ;  so  the  spirit  is  eased  : 
And,  when  the  mind  is  quicken'd,  out  of  doubt. 
The  organs,  though  defunct  and  dead  before. 
Break  up  their  drowsy  gimre,  and  newly  move 
With  casted  slough  and  fresh  legerity.^ 
Lend  me  thy  cloak,  sir  Thomas. — Brothers  both. 
Commend  me  to  the  princes  in  our  camp ; 
Do  my  good  morrow  to  them,  and  anon. 
Desire  them  all  to  my  pavilion. 

Glo»  We  shall,  my  liege. 

^Exeunt  Glosteb  and  Bebfobd. 

Erp,  Shall  I  attend  your  grace  ? 

K.  Hen.  No,  my  good  knight ; 

Go  with  my  brothers  to  my  lords  of  England  : 
I  and  my  bosom  must  debate  a  while, 
And  then  I  would  no  other  compuiy. 

Erp.  The  Lord  in  heaven,  bless  thee,  noble  Harry ! 

[Exii  Erpingham. 

K.  Hen.  God-a-mercy,.old  heart !  thou  speakest  cheer- 
ftiUy. 

Enter  Pistol, 

Pist.  Qui  va  HI 

K.  Hen.  A  friend.  ' 

*  Sir  Thomai  Erpingham.']  He  came  over  with  Bolingbroke  from  Bretagoe 
t&d  was  oae  of  die  commiminaeri  to  reoeiTe  King  Richard's  abdication.  In 
Henry  the  Fifth's  time,  he  was  warden  of  Dover  Castle. — Edwards  and 
Steevbns.  *" 

^  With  catted  slough,  &c.]  Slough  is  the  skin  which  the  serpent  annually 
tkrows  off,  and  hy  the  change  of  which  he  is  supposed  to  regam  new  vigour 
«&d  fresh  youth.    LBgerity  is  lightness,  nimbleness.— Jobniov. 
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Pist.  Discuss  unto  me ;  Art  thou  an  officer? 
Or  art  thou  base,  common,  and  popular? 

K.  Hen.  I  am  a  gentleman  of  a  company. 

Pist.  Trailest  thou  the  puissant  pike  ? 

K.  Hen.  Even  so  :  What  are  you  ? 

Pist.  As  good  a  gentleman  as  the  emperor. 

K,  Hen.  Then  you  are  a  better  than  tiie  king. 
.  Pist.  The  king's  a  bawcock>  and  a  heart  of  gold, 
A  lad  of  life,  an  iinp^  of  fame ; 
Of  parents  good,  of  fist  most  valiant: 
I  kiss  his  dirty  shoe,  and  from  my  heart-strings 
I  lore  the  lovely  bully.    What's  thy  name  ? 

£.  Hen.  Harry  k  Roy. 

Pist.  Le  12ay/  a  Cornish  name;  art  thou  of  Cornish 
crew  ? 

K.  Hen.  No,  I  am  a  Welshman. 

Pist.  Knowest  thou  Fluellen  ? 

K.  Hen.  Yes. 

Pist.  Tell  him,  Vl\  knock  his  leek  about  his  pate. 
Upon  saint  Davy's  day. 

K.  Hen.  Do  not  you  wear  your  dagger  in  your  cap  that 
day,  lest  he  knock  that  about  yours. 

Pist.  Art  thou  his  friend  ? 

K.  Hen.  •  And  his  kinsman  too. 

Pist.  The^go  for  thee,  then ! 

K.  Hen.  I  diank  you :  God  be  with  you ! 

Pist.  My  name  is  Pistol  called.  [Exit. 

.     K.  Hen.  It  sorts'*  well  with  your  fierceness. 

Enter  Fluellen  and  Gower,  severally. 

Gow.  Captain  Fluellen ! 

Flu.  So!  in  the  name  of  Cheshu  Christ,  speak  lower.* 
It  is  the  greatest  admiration  of  the  universal  'orld,  when 
the  true  and  auncient  prerogatifes  and  laws  of  the  wars  is 
not  kept :  if  you  would  take  the  pains  but  to  examine  the 
wars  of  Pompey  the  Great,  you  shall  find,  I  warrant  you. 


.  ^  -1  This  word  in  iu  primitiTO  sense  means  $koot,  it  is  used  by 
Shakspeaie  in  tlie  sense  of  9on. 
d  — •  U  torft — ]  i.  e.  Jt  agrtn,  < lower.']  The  folio  nmdi9fiutr. 
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liiat  there  is,  no  tiddle  taddle,  or  pibble  pabble,  in  Pom- 
pey's  camp;  I  warrant  you,  yon  shall  find  the  ceremonies 
of  the  wars,  and  the  cares  of  it,  and  the  forms  of.it,  and 
the  B<^riety  of  it,  and  the  modesty  of  it,  to  be  otherwise. 

Crcw.  Why,  the  enemy  is  loud ;  you  heard  him  all  night* 

Flu,  If  the  enemy  is  an  ass,  and  a  fool,  and  a  prating 
coxcomb,  is  it  meet,  think  you,  that  we  should  also,  look 
you,  be  an  ass,  and  a  fool,  and  a  prating  coxcomb  4  in 
your  own  conscience  now  ? 

Gow.  1  will  speak  lower. 

Uu.  1  pray  you,  and  beseech  you  that  you  will. 

[^Exeimt  GowEB  and  Flubllbn* 

£•  Hen.  Though  it  appear  a  little  out  of  fashion. 
There  is  much  care  and  valour  in  this  Welshman. 

Enter  Bates,  Coubt,  oiuI  Williams. 

Court.  Brother  John  Bates,  is  not  than  the  morning 
whidi  breaks  yonder? 

Boies.  I  think  it  be :  but  we  hayeno  great  cause  to  de- 
sire the  approach  of  day. 

Wiil.  We  see  yonder  the  beginning  of  the  day,  but,  I 
think,  we  shall  never  see  die  end  of  it. — Who  goes  there? 

£.  Hen.  A  friend. 

WilL  Under  what  captain  serve  you  ? 
,  K.  Hen.  Under  sir  Thomas  Erpingham. 

Will.  A  good  old  commander,  and  a  most  kind  gentle^ 
man :  I  pray  you,  what  thinks  he  of  our  estate  ? 

K.  Hen.  Even  as  men  wrecked  upon  a  sand,  thut  look 
to  be  washed  off  the  next  tide. 

Bates.  He  hath  not  told  his  thought  to  the  king  ? 

K.  Hen.  No ;  nor  it  is  not  meet  he  should.  For,  though 
I  speak  it  to  you^  I  think,  the  king  is  but  a  man,  as  I  am: 
the  violet  smells  to  him,  as  it  doth  to  me ;  the  element 
shows  to  him,  as  it  doth  to  me;  all  his  senses  have  but 
human  condiUons :'  his  ceremonies  laid  by,  in  his  naked- 
ness he  appears  but  a  man ;  and  though  his  affections  are 

'  — «  cimdUiaiu :]— ftie  quaUtiu,  Tbe  meaning  ii,  -tiuit  objects  are  xepra- 
*«iited^  hy  his  senses  to  bim,  as  to  other  men  by  theiis.  What  is  danger  t« 
another  u  dsiger  Ukewise  to  him  i  and,  when  he  feels/sor,  it  is  like  tbe  fear 
of  meaner  moctaLk-^oiiMsoit* 

VOL.  V.  *  N 
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higher  mounted  than  ours,  yet,  when  they  stoof^  tiiey 
stoop  with  the  like  wing;  therefore  when  he  sees  reason 
of  fears,  as  we  do,  his  fears,  ont  of  doubt,  be  of  the  same 
relish  as  ours  are :  Yet,  in  reason,  no  man  should  possess 
him  with  any  appearance  of  fear,  lest  he,  by  showing  it, 
should  dishearten  his  army. 

Batti.  He  may  show  what  outward  courage  he  will : 
but,  I  believe,  as  cold  a  night  as  'tis,  he  could  wish  him- 
self in  the  Thames  up  to  the  neck ;  and  so  I  would  he 
were,  and  I  by  him,  at  all  adventures,  so  we  were  quit 
here. 

'X.  Hen,  By  my  troth,  I  will  speak  my  conscience  of 
the  king ;  I  think,  he  would  not  wish  himself  any  where 
but  where  he  is. 

Bates,  Then,  'would  he  were  here  alone ;  so  should  he 
be  sure  to  be  ransomed,  and  a  many  poor  men's  lives  saved. 

K.  Hen,  I  dare  say,  you  love  him  not  so  ill,  to  wish  him 
here  alone ;  howsoever  you  speak  this,  to  feel  other  men's 
minds :  Methinks,  I  could  not  die  any  where  so  contented, 
as  in  the  king's  company ;  his  cause  being  just,  and  his 
quarrel  honourable. 

Will.  That's  more  than  we  know. 

Bates,  Ay,  or  more  than  we  should  seek  after;  for  we 
know  enough,  if  we  know  we  are  the  king's  subjects ;  if 
his  cause  be  wrong,  our  obedience  .to  the  king  wipes  the 
crime  of  it  out  of  us. 

Will.  But  if  the  cause  be  not  good,  the  king  himself 
hath  a  heavy  reckoning  to  make ;  when  all  those  legs,  and 
arms,  and  heads,  chopped  off  in  a  battle,  shall  join  to- 
gether at  the  latter  day,  and  cry  all — ^We  died  at  such 
place;  some,  swearing;  some,  crying  for  a  suigeon; 
some,  upon  their  wives  left  poor  behind  them;  some,  upon 
the  debts  they  owe;  some,  upon  their  children  rawly 
left.s  I  am  afeard  there  are  few  die  well,  that  die  in  bat- 
tle; for  how  can  they  charitably  dispose  of  any  thing, 
when  blood  is  their  argument  ?  Now,  if  these  men  do  jqoI 
die  well,  it  will  be  a  black  matter  for  the  king  that  led 
them  to  it ;  whom  to  disobey,  were  against  all  proportion 
of  subjection. 

» ravly  Itfr.]  i.  e.  Lift  young  umd  htlpkm, — Rirt»K. 
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R,  Hat.  So,  if  a  son,  that  is  bv  his  ftither  sent  about 
merchandise,  do  sinfally  miscarry  upon  the  sea,  the  imr 
[Milation  of  his  wickedness,  by  your  rule,  should  be  im- 
posed upoajris  fiither  that  sent  him :  or  if  a  servant,  under 
lis  master's  command^  transporting  a  sum  of  money,  be 
isaailed  by  robbers,  and  die  in  many  irreconciled  iniqui- 
tiea,  you  may  call  the  business  of  the  master  the  author  of 
llie  servant's  damnation : — But  this  is  not  so :  the  king  is 
not  bound  to  answer  the  particular  endings  of  his  soldiers, 
the  fether  of  his  son,  nor  the  master  of  his  servant;  for 
kkej  purpose  not  their  death,  when  they  purpose  their  ser* 
mn.  Besides,  there  is  no  king,  be  his  cause  never  so 
ipotleis,  if  it  come  to  the  arbitrement  of  swords,  can  try 
it  out  with  all  unspotted  soldiers.  Some,  peradventure^ 
bsTS  on  them  the  guilt  of  premeditated  and  contrived  mur* 
ler:  some,  of  beguiling  viigins  with  the  broken  seals  of 
perjury ;  some,  making  the  wars  their  bulwark,  that  have 
before  gored  the  gentle  bosom  of  peace  with  pillage  and 
robbery.  Now,  if  these  men  have  defeated  the  law,  and 
Dutrun  native  punishment,^  though  they  can  outstrip  men, 
they  have  no  wings  to  fly  from  God :  war  is  his  beadle,  war 
is  lus  vengeance;  so  that  here  men  are  punished,  for  be- 
Ibre-bieach  of  the  king's  laws,  in  now  the  king's  quarrel: 
where  they  feared  the  death,  they  have  borne  life  away; 
and  where  they  would  be  safe,  they  perish :  Then  if  they 
die  unprovided,  no  more  is  the  king  guilty  of  tkeir  dam- 
nation, than  he  was  before  guilty  of  those  impieties  for  the 
wUeh  they  are  now  visited.  Every  subject's  duty  is  the 
king^s;  but  every  subject's  soul  is  his  own.*  Therefore 
should  every  soldier  in  the  wars  do  as  every  aiok  man  in 
his  bed,  vraah  every  mote  out  of  his  consciences  and  dy- 
ing so,  death  is  to  him  advantage ;  or  not  dying,  the  time 
was  blessedly  lost,  wherein  such  preparation  was  gained : 
and,  in  him  that  escapes,  it  were  not  sin  to  think,  thai 
making  God  so  free  an  offer,  he  let  him  outlive  that  day 
to  see  his  gpreatness,  and  to  teach  others  bow  they  should 
prepare. 

^ fMtiMjmniifcmfiil,!  Thatia,puRii%«Mn(  tii  %}mr  iia(tiwe<miitry< — Hbatb. 

*£Mrj^  mft^fcti  duly,  4«.j  Tliif  ii  a  very  jutt  ditdnctioa,  and  the  whole  ar- 
gomefttis  well  followed,  aad  properly  concluded. — Joanson. 

W  2 
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Will,  Tis  certain^  fevery  man  that  dies  ill/ the  ill  is  upon 
his  own  head»^the  king  is  not  to  answer  for  it. 

Bates.  I  do  not  desire  he  should  ianswer  for  me  ;*  and 
yet  I  determine  to  fight  lustily  for  him. 

K.  Hen.  I  myself  heard  the  king  say,  he  would  not  be 
ransomed  • 

Will.  Ay,  he  said  so,  to  make  us  fight' cheerfully :  but, 
when  our  throats  are  cut,  he  maybe  ransomed,  and  we 
ne'er  the  wiser. 

K.  Hen.  If  I  live  to  see  it,  I  will  never  trust  his  word 
after. 

Will.  'Mass,  you'll  pay  him*  then  !  •  That's  a  perilous 
shot  out  of  an  elder  gun,  that. a  poor  and  private  dis- 
pleasure can  do  against  a  monarch !  you  may  as  well  go 
about  to  turn  the  sun  to  ice,  with  fanning  in  his  face  with 
a  peacock's  feather.  Youll  never  trust  his  word'idler! 
come,  'tis  a  foolish  saying. 

K.  Hen.  Your  reproof  is  something  too  round  ;*  I  should 
be  angry  with  you,  if  the  time  were  convenient. 

Will.  Let  it  be  a  quarrel  between  us,  if  you  live. 

K.  Hen.  I  embrace  it. 

Will.  How  shall  I  know  thee  again  ? 

K.  Hen.  Give  me  any  gage  of  thine,  and  I  will  wear  it 
in  my  bonnet:  then,  if  ever  thou  darest  acknowledge  it, 
I  will  make  it  my  quarrel. 

Will.  Here's  my  glove ',  give  me  another  of  thine. 

K.  Hen.  There. 

Will.  This  will  I  also  wear  in  my  cap:  if  ever  thou 
come  to  me  and  say,  after  to-morrow.  This  is  my  glove,'hy 
this  hand,  I  will  take  thee  a  box  on  the  ear. 

K.  Hen^  If  ever  I  live  to  see  it,  I  will  challenge  it. 

Will.  Thou  darest  as  well  be  hanged. 

K.  Hen.  Well,  I  will  do  it,  though  I  tak6  tiiee  in  ^e 
king's  company. 

WHl.  Keep  thy  word :  fare  thee  well. 
.    Bates.  Be  friends,  you  English  fools,  be  friends ;  we 
have  French  quarrels  enough,  if  you  could  tell  how  to 
reckon. 

^ pay  him — •]  i.  e.  PunUh  him. 

*  — —  too  round ;  j  i.  e.  Too  unetrtmomoui. 
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K.  Hen.  Indeed^,  the  French  may  lay  twenty  French 
crowns"  to  one,  they  will  beat  us ;  for  they  bear  th^m  on 
their  shoulders:  But  it  is  no  English  treason,  to  cut 
French  crowns ;  and,  to-morrpw,  the  king  himself  will  be 
a  clipper.  lExeuni  Soldiers. 

Upon  the  king  !*  let  us  our  li^es,  our  souls. 
Our  debts,  our  careful  wives,  our  children,  and 
Our  sins,  lay  onthe  king ; — ^we  must  bear  all.    . 
O  hard  condition !  twin-bom  with  greatness. 
Subjected  to  the  breath  of  every  fool. 
Whose  sense  no  more  can. feel  but  his  own  wringing ! 
What  infinite  heart's  ease  must  king's  neglect. 
That  private  men  enjoy? 

And  what  have  kings,  that  privates  have  not  too. 
Save  ceremony,  save  general  ceremony  ? 
And  what  art  thou,  thou  idol  ceremony  ? 
What  kind  of  god  art  thou,  that  suffer'st  more    . 
Of  mortal  griefs,  than  do  thy  worshippers  ? 
What  are  thy  rents  ?  what  are  thy  comings-in  ? 
O  ceremony,  show  me  but  thy  worth  ! 
What  is  the  soul  of  adoration  ? 
Art  thou  aught  eke  but  place,  degree,  and  form. 
Creating  awe  and  fear  in  other  men  ? 
Wherein  thou  art  less  happy,  being  fear'd 
rhan  they  in  fearing.   . 

HTbat  drink'st  thou  oft,  instead  of  homage  sweet. 
But  poison'd  flattery?  O,  be  sick,  great  greatness, 
^d  bid  thy  ceremony  give  thee  cure ! 
rbink'st  thou,  the  fiery  fever  will  go  out 
i¥ith  titles  blown  from  adulation  ?  . 

I^ill  it  give  place  to  flexure  and  low  bending  ? 
Danst  thou,  when  thou  conmiand'st  the  beggar's  knee, 
[Command  the  health  of  it?  No,  thou  proud  dream, 
rhat  play'st  so  subtly  with  a  king's  repose ; 
[  am  a  king,  that  find  thee ;  and  I  know, 

■  -^—  Uetnty  French  erownt — ]  The  conceit  here  tains  upon  the  equiTOcal 
Wte  oC  crown,  which  signifiei  either  a  coin  or  a  htad, — Ttrwbitt. 

*  Upon  the  king!  &C.1  There  is  something  reir  striking  and  solemn  in  this 
loliloaay,  into  which  the  king  breaks  immediately  as  soon  as  he  is  left  alone, 
'faimettwng  like  this,  on  less  occasions,  erery  breast  has  felt.  Rellectioa  and 
lenousness  rush  upon  the  mind  upon  the  separation  of  a  gay  company*  and  ctr 
wcially  after  forced  and  unwilling  merriment. — ^Jobnsov. 
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Tis  not  the  balm,  the  sceptre,  and  the  htH, 

The  sword,  the  mace,  the  crown  imperial. 

The  enter-tisBued  robe  of  gold  and  pearl, 

The  fturced  title  running*  %)re  the  king» 

The  throne  he  sits  on,  nor  the  tide  of  pomp 

That  beats  upon  the  high  shore  of  this  world. 

No,  not  all  these,  thrice-gorgeous  ceremony. 

Not  all  these,  laid  in  bed  majestical. 

Can  sleep  so  soundly  as  the  wretched  slave  ;^ 

Who,  with  a  body  filled,  and  vacant  mind. 

Gets  him  to  rest,  crammM  with  distressful  bread  ^ 

Never  sees  horrid  night,  the  child  of  hell ; 

But,  like  a  lackey,  from  the  rise  to  set. 

Sweats  in  the  eye  of  Phcebus,  and  all  night 

Sleeps  in  Elysium ;  next  day,  after  dawn. 

Doth  rise,  and  help  Hyperion  to  his  horse ; 

And  follows  so  the  ever-running  year 

With  profitable  labour,  to  his  grave : 

And,  but  for  ceremony,  such  a  wretch. 

Winding  up  days  with  toil,  and  nights  with  sleep. 

Had  the  fore-hand  and  vantage  of  a  king. 

The  slave,  a  member  of  the  country's  peace. 

Enjoys  it ;  but  in  gross  brain  little  wots. 

What  watch  the  king  keeps  to  maintain  the  peace. 

Whose  hours  the  peasant  best  advantages.^ 

Enter  Erpinoham. 

Erp.  My  lord,  your  nobles,  jealous  of  your  absence. 
Seek  through  your  camp  to  find  you. 

K.  Hen.  Good  old  knight, 

« farced  HUm  running,  &c.]    Farced  is  stuj^M*    The  tumid  puily  titlfla 

with  which  a  kingf ■  name  is  alwayi  introduced.    Thi*,  I  think,  is  the  rr*Tft, — 
Johnson. 

P  Can  sleep  so  soundly,  6cc.]  These  lines  are  exquisitely  pleasing.     To  meat 

in  the  eye  of  Thedms,  and  to  sleep  in  Elytium,  are  ejqnretsioos  very  p5>fftiffaL 

Johnson. 

t but little  wots. 

What  watch  the  hhtg  keeps  to  momtotii  the  peace. 

Whose  hours  the  peasant  beet  adoantagesJ]  The  sense  of  this  passage,  which 
is  expressed  with  some  slight  obscurity,  seems  to  be — He  little  knows  mt  f ks  cr- 
pense  of  how  much  royal  vigUanee,  that  peace,  which  brings  meet  adtante^e  U  lAs 
peasant,  is  maintained.  To  advantage  it  a  Terb  elsewhere  used  by  SluStipean. 
— Johnson. 
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Collect  them  all  together  at  my  tent : 
III  be  before  thee. 

Erp.  I  shall  do't,  my  lord.  [^ExU. 

K.  Hen.  O  God  of  battles !  steel  my  soldiers'  hearts ! 
Possess  them  not  with  fear ;  take  irom  them  now 
The  sense  of  reckoning,  if  the  opposed  numbers 
Pluck  their  liearts  from  them ! — ^Not  to-day»  O  Lord, 

0  not  to-day,  think  not  upon  the  fault 
My  father  made  in  compassing  the  crown ! 

1  Richard's  body  have  interred  new ; 

And  on  it  have  bestow'd  more  contrite  tears. 
Than  from  it  issued  forced  drops  of  blood. 
Five  hundred  poor  I  have  in  yearly  pay. 
Who  twice  a  day  their  withered  hands  hold  up 
Toward  heaven,  to  pardon  blood ;  and  I  have  built 
Two  chantries/  where  the  sad  and  solemn  priests 
Sing  still  for  Richard's  soul.    More  will  I  do : 
Though  all  that  I  can  do,  is  nothing  worth ; 
Since  that  my  penitence  comes  after  all. 
Imploring  pardon* 

Enter  Gloster. 

Gfo.  My  liege! 

K.  Hen.  My  brother  Gloster's  voice  ? — Ay ; 

1  know  thy  errand,  I  will  go  with  thee : — 
The  day,  my  friends,  and  all  things  stay  for  me.  [Exeuni. 

SCENE  II. 
The  French  Camp. 

4 

Enter  Dauphin,  Orleans,  Rambures,  and  othen. 

Orl.  The  sun  doth  gild  our  armour ;  up,  my  lords. 
Dau.  Montez  d  cheval: — My  horse  !  vakt!  lacqmy !  ha ! 
Orl.  O  brave  spirit  1 
Dau.  Via  !—le$  eaux  et  la  ierre 

■*  Two  eibantricf  ,1  One  of  these  monaiteriefl  was  for  Carthusian  monks,  and 
was  called  T^tih\ihtm ;  the  other  was  for  relinoos  men  and  women  of  the 
order  of  Saint  Bridget,  and  was  named  &'dr.  They  were  on  opoosite  sides  of 
the  Thames,  and  adjoined  the  royal  manor  of  Sfcem,  now  calka  BM^mtrnd. — 
MiLovm. 

•  Via!— let  mux  tc  \a  itrrt^  Fis  is  an  oMhortaloiy  eidamatloB,  as  adMi/ 

— JOUNSON. 
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Orl.  Rknpuii?  Vairetleftu 

Dau.  del!  cousin  Orleans. 


Enter  Constable. 

Now,  my  lord  constable ! 

Con.  Hark,  how  our  steeds  for  present  service  neigh.. 

Dau.  Mount  them,  and  make  incision  in  their  hides  ;> 
That  their  hot  blood  may  spin  in  English  eyes. 
And  dout'  them  with  supeifluous  courage  :  Ha ! 

Ram.  What  will  you  have  them  weep  our  horses'  blood  ? 
How  shall  we  then  behold  their  natural  tears  ? 

»  ■ 

Enter  a  Messenger. 

Mess.  The  English  are  embattled,  >you  French  peers. 

Con.  To  horse,  you  gallant  princes !  straight  to  horse ! 
Do  but  behold  yon  poor  and  starved  band. 
And  your  fair  show  shall  suck  away  their  soiils. 
Leaving  them  but  the  shades  and  husks  of  men. 
There  is  not  work  enough  for  all  our  hands ; 
Scarce  blood  enough  in  all  their  sickly  veins. 
To  give  each  naked  curtle-ax  a  stain. 
That  our  French  gallants  shall  to-day  draw  out. 
And  sheath  for  lack  of  sport :  let  us  but  blow  on  them. 
The  vapour  of  our  valour  will  overturn  them. 
Tis  positive  'gainst  all  exceptions,  lords. 
That  our  superfluous  lackeys,  and  our  peasants, — 
Who,  in  unnecessary  suction,  swarm 
About  our  squares  of  battle, — were  enough 
To  purge  this  field  of  such  a  hilding*  foe ; 
Though  we  upon  this  mountain's  basis  by 
Took  stand  for  idle  speculation : 
But  that  our  honours  must  not.    What's  to  say  ? 
A  very  little  little  let  us  do. 
And  all  is  done.    Then  let  the  trumplets  sound 
The  tucket-sonuance,''  and  the  note  to  mount: 

^    *  •— —  dout — 1  i.  e.  Bo  out,  at  trttimiti^. 

«        "  kHding\ — or  hinim'Unjt,  ii  ulow  wnteh, 

>  Thi  tuehtt  tonuanet,  &c]  The  itidpfl  loniMfief  was,  perhans,  tlie  name  of 
an  intiodactoiy  flourisli  on  the  trumpet,  as  toccata  in  Itidian  is  the  prehide  of 
a  sonata  on  the  harpsichoTd,  and  toccar  la  trvmba  is  to  blow  the  tmnpet.— 
Stbbtbms. 
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For  our  approach  shall  so  much  dare  the  fields 
That  England  sbalLcouch  down  in  fear,  and  yield. 

Enter  Orandpbe. 

Grand.  Why  do  you  stay  so  long,  my  lords  of  France  ? 
Yon  island  carrions^^  desperate  of  their  bones, 
ni-fayour'dly  become  the  morning  field : 
Their  ragged  curtains'  poorly  are  let  loose. 
And  our  air  shakes  them  passing  scornfully. 
Big  Mars  seems  bankrupt  in  th^ir  beggar'd  host. 
And  faintly  through  a  rusty  beaver  peeps. 
Their  horsemen  sit  like  fixed  candlesticks. 
With  torch-staves  in  their  hand  :*  and  their  poor  jades 
Lob  down  their  heads>  dropping  the  hides  and  hips ; 
The  gum  down-roping  from  their  pale  dead  eyes ; 
And  in  their  pale  dull  mouths  the  gimmal  bit** 
lies  foul  with  chew'd  grass,  still  and  motionless  ; 
And  their  executors^  the  knavish  crows. 
Fly  o'er  them  all,  impatient  for  their  hour. 
Description  cannot  suit  itself  in  words. 
To  demonstrate  the  life  of  such  a  battle 
In  life  so  lifeless  as  it  shows  itself. 

Con.  They  have  said  their  prayers,  and  they  stay  for 
death. 

Dau.  Shall  we  go  send  them  dinners,  and  fresh  suits. 
And  give  their  fasting  horses  provender, 
And  after  fight  with  diem  ? 

7  Ytm  idand  earriofu ,]  Thii  and  (he  preceding  descripticm  of  the  Engliili 
it  founded  on  the  melancholy  account  giyen  by  oar  hiBtorians .  of  the  fins- 
liah  army,  immediately  before  the  battle  of  Agincourt  "The  Eneli^- 
men  were  brought  into  great  miseiy  in  thie  journey  (from  Harfleur  to  Agin- 
court);  their  victual  wae  in  manner  ipent,  and  now  could  they  get  none :  reat 
could  they  none  take,  for  their  enemies  were  ever  at  hand  to  give  them 
alaimes :  daily  it  rained,  and  nightly  it  fireezed ;  of  fewel  there  waa  great 
Bcarci^,  but  of  fluxes  great  plenty  ;  money  they  had  enough,  but  wares  to  be- 
stowe  It  upon  for  their  relief  or  comforte,  had  they  little  or  none."  HoSm»M, — 
Malomb. 

■ ragged  eurfatni — ]  L  e.  Thiir  torn  coloun. 

■    *  JTmr.  honmnen  tit  Ukt  fixed  eandttstickt. 

With  tarek-^tavet  in  thiir  hand :]  Orandpr^  allndes  to  the  fonn  of  ancient 
caadleaticks,  which  frequently  represented  human  figures  holding  the  sodtets 
fcr  the  lights  in  their  extended  hands. — StiBTXiis. 

^  ■  ■'  -  gimmaL  bit — ]  Gimmal  is,  in  the  western  counties,  a  ring ;  a gi«- 
■si  lit  is  therefore  a  6U  of  which  the  parts  played  one  within  another* — 

JOBVSOV.        1        •  . 
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Con.  I  stay  but  for  my  guard  ^^  On,  to  the  field  : 
I  will  the  banner  from  a  trumpet  take. 
And  use  it  for  my  haste.     Come,  come  away  ! 
The  sun  is  high,  and  we  outwear  the  day.  [Exeu 

SCENE  III. 

The  English  Canqf. 

Enter  the  English  Host:  Oloster,  Bedford,  Exsti 
Salisbury,**  and  Westmoreland. 

Glo.  Where  is  the  king  ? 

Bed.  The  king  himself  is  rode  to  view  their  battle. 

West.    Of  fighting  men   they  have    full  threesci 
thousand. 

Exe.  There's  five  to  one ;  besides,  they  all  are  fresh. 

Sal.  Ood's  arm  strike  with  us !  'tis  a  fearful  odds. 
Ood  be  wi'  you,  princes  all ;  Til  to  my  charge : 
If  we  no  more  meet,  till  we  meet  in  heaven. 
Then  joyfully, — my  noble  lord  of  Bedford, — 
My  dear  lord  Gloster, — and  my  good  lord  Exeter, — 
And  my  kind  kinsman, — warriors  all,  adieu ! 

Bed.  Farewell,  good  Salisbury;  and  good  luck  go  w 
thee! 

Exe.  Farewell,  kind  lord,  fight  valiantly  to-day ; 
And  yet  I  do  thee  wrong,  to  mind  thee  of  it. 
For  diou  art  firam'd  of  the  firm  truth  of  valour. 

lExit  Salisbu] 

Bed.  He  is  as  full  of  valour,  as  of  kindness ; 
Princely  in  both. 

West»  O  that  we  now  had  here 

Enter  King  Henry. 

But  one  ten  thousand  of  those  men  in  England, 
That  do  no  work  to-day! 

'  guarti;']  i.  e.  .The  men  of  war  whose  duty  it  was  to  attend  oa 

eonstable  of  Fiance,  and  amooff  thoee  hia  standard  or  standard-bean 
Malorb.  Shakspeare  here  attributes  to  the  Conatable  the  actum  of  tka  < 
of  Brabant,  who,  acoording  to  Hoiinihed,  "  when  his  stuidard  was  mA  a 
cansed  a  iaiHMr  to  be  takenfiom  a  tniMpft,  and  futened  to  aqieare  and  b 
befora  him  instead  of  a  standard."  The  meaning  of  the  word  gumri  is 
passage  has  been  disputed  by  the  coamentators ;  but  the  abo?a  ezplaM 
of  Makme's  is,  I  find,  prefehred  in  Nares'  Oloasaiy. 

'  Salitbunf,]  Thomas  Montacnte,  earl  of  Salisbaiy.— Malonk. 
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K.  Him.  What'ft  he,  that  wkheft  so  ? 

My  cousin  Westmoreland  ? — ^No,  my  fair  eoasin : 
If  we  are  mark'd  to  die,  we  are  enough 
To  do  our  country  loss;  and  if  to  live. 
The  fewer  men  the  greater  share  of  honour. 
God's  will !  I  pray  thee,  wish  not  one  man  more. 
By  Jove,  I  am  not  covetous  for  gold ; 
Nor  care  I,  who  doth  feed  upon  my  cost  \ 
It  yearns*  me  not,  if  men  my  garments  wear ; 
Such  outward  things  dwell  not  in  my  desires : 
But,  if  it  be  a  sin  to  covet  honour, 
I  am  the  most  offending  soul  alive. 
No,  'faith,  my  coz,  wish  not  a  man  from  England : 
God's  peace !  I  would  not  lose  so  great  an  honour. 
As  one  man  more,  methinks,  would  share  from  me. 
For  the  best  hope  I  have.     O,  do  not  wish  one  more : 
Rather  proclaim  it,  Westmoreland,  through  my  host. 
That  he,  which  hath  no  stomach  to  this  fight. 
Let  him  depart ;  his  passport  shall  be  made. 
And  crowns  for  convoy  put  into  his  purse  : 
We  would  not  die  in  that  man's  company. 
That  fears  his  fellowship  to  die  with  us. 
This  day  b  call'd — the  feast  of  Crispian :' 
He  that  outlives  this  day,  and  comes  safe  home. 
Will  stand  a  tip-toe  when  this  day  is  nam'd. 
And  rouse  him  at  the  name  of  Crispian. 
He,  that  shall  live  this  day,  and  see  old  age, 
Will  yearly  on  the  vigil'  feast  his  friends, 
And  say-— to-morrow  is'saint  Crispian; 
Then  will  he  strip  his  sleeve,  and  show  his  scars. 
And  say, — ^these  wounds  I  had  on  Crispin's  day. 
Old  men  forget ;  yet  all  shall  be  forgot. 
But  hell  remember,  with  advantages, 

* j^romt — ^1  i.  e.  Qrmu,  uatn, 

^ of  CrUpian :]  The  battle  of  Agincoart  was  fought  vpon  the  SStli  of 

October,  1415,  St.  Crivpin'i  day.  Thelegend  upon  which  this  ia  foiinded  followa : 
"  Criapinua  and  Crii^naiiiia  were  brothers,  bom  at  Rome;  from  whence  they 
trarelied  to  Soissons,  in  France,  about  the  year  303,  to  propagate  the  Chriatiaii 


religion  ;  bat  becaose  they  would  not  be  chargeable  to  oUiere  for  their  main- 
rifled  the  trade  of  shoeouuLen 
IK  tnem  to  be  Chriatiinfl,  o 
the  year  303."    Wheatley*!  RdtUmal  lUuttraiion,  folio  edit.  p.  76 Oaxr. 


tenance,  they  eterdfled  the  trade  of  shoeouuLerfl :  but  the  eoremor  of  the 

be  oehead 


town  diflcoTerinK  them  to  be  Chriatiinfl,  ordered  them  to  be  oeheaded  thdoi 
103."    Wheatlev'i  Rtftiimal /Uuifrolion,  foli 
vigU — "l  i.  e.  Tn»  gvnting  before  thsfMivaL 
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What  feats  he  did  that  day :  Then  shall  our  names,   . 

Familiar  in  their  mouths  as  household  words, — 

Harry  the  king,  Bedford,  and  Exeter, 

Warwick  and  Talbot,  Salisbury  and  Gloster, — 

Be  in  their  flowing  cups  freshly  remembered : 

This  story  shall  the  good  man  teach  his  son ; 

And  Crispin  Crispian  ne'er  go  by. 

From  this  day  to  the  ending  of  Uie  world. 

But  we  in  it  shall  be  remembered :    - 

We  few,  we  happy  few,  we  band  of  brothers ; 

For  he  to-day  that  sheds  his  blood  with  me. 

Shall  be  my  brother ;  be  he  ne'er  so  tile, '   ' 

This  day  shall  gentle  his  condition  :^ 

And  gentlemen  in  England,  now  a*bed. 

Shall  think  themselves  accurs'd,  they  were  not  here; 

And  hold  their  manhoods  cheap,  while  any  speaks. 

That  fought  with  us  upon  saint  Crispin's  day. 

Enter  Salisbury. 

SaL  My  sovereign  lord,  bestow  yourself  with  speed ;  . 
The  French  are  bravely'  in  their  battle  set. 
And  will  with  all  expediencies  charge  on  us. 

K.  Hen.  All  things  aire  ready,  if  our  minds  be  so. 

West.  Perish  the  man,  whose  mind  is  backward  now ! 

K.  Hen.  Thou  dost  not  wish  more  help  froni  England, 
cousin? 

West.  Ood's  will,  my  liege,  'would'you  and  I  alone. 
Without  more  help,  might  fight  this  battle  out ! 

K.  Hen.  Why,  now  thou  hast  iinwish'd  five  thousand 
men;** 

^ gintUhuecndUion:']  ThiBdayshalladTancehimtoUiemikof  agen- 

Uemaa.— JoBNSOK. 

King  Henry  V.  inliibited  any  person  but  inch  as  had  a  risht  by  mh«ritaiiee 
or  grant  to  aeaume  coati  of  arms,  except  those  who  fooght  with  him  at  the  batde 
of  Affincoort ;  and,  I  think,  these  last  were  allowed  ihe  chief  seats  of  hoaour. 
at  all  feasts  and  pnblick  meetings. — ^Tollbt. 

• frraoeiy— ]  i.  e.  Ottentatlautly,  tpUndidly. 

i espedimee — ]  i.  e.  EsptdUion. 

k  Why,  now  thou  Katt  unwUn'd  Jive  thoutand  men ;]  By  wishing  only  thyself 
and  me,  thoa  hast  wished  fire  thousand  men  away.  Shakspeare  nerer  tluaks 
of  such  trifles  as  numbers.  In  the  last  scene  the'  French  are  said  to  h^fidl 
thntteof  thoutand,  which  Exeter  declares  to  be^ivt  to  on$ ;  but  by  the  king's 
account,  they  are  twelve  to  one. — Johnson.  The  numbers^of  the  tioopa  en« 
gaged  in*  the  battle  of  Agincourt  are  Tariously  stated  by  diiforent 
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Wliich  likes  me  better,  than  to  wish  us  one. — 
You  know  your  places  :  God  t)e  with  you  aU ! 

TuckeU     Enter  Montjoy. 

Mont,  Once  more  I  come  to  know  of  thee,  king  Harry, 
If  for  thy  ransome  thou  wilt  now  compound. 
Before  thy  most  assured  overthrow: 
For,  certainly,  thou  art  so  near  the  gulf. 
Thou  needs  must  be  englutted.     Besides,  in  mercy. 
The  constable  desires  thee — thou  wilt  mind 
Thy  followers  of  repentance ;  that  their  souls 
May  make  a  peaceful  and  a  sweet  retire 
From  off  these  fields,  where  (wretches)  their  poor  bodies 
Must  lie  and  fester* 

K»  Hen.  Who  hath  sent  thee  now? 

Mont.  The  constable  of  France. 

K.  Hen.  I  pray  thee,  bear  my  former  answer. back ; 
Bid  them  achieve  me,  and  then  sell  my  bones. 
Good  God !  why  should  they  mock  poor  fellows  thus? 
The  man,  that  once  did  sell  the  lion's  skin 
While  the  beast  liv'd,  was  kill'd  with  hunting  him. 
A  many  of  our  bodies  shall,  no  doubt. 
Find  native  graves ;  upon  the  which,  I  trust. 
Shall  witness  live  in  brass'  of  this  day's  work : 
And  those  that  leave  their  valiant  bones  in  France, 
Dying  like  men,  though  buried  in  your  dunghills. 
They  shall  be  fam'd ;  for  there  the  sun  shall  greet  them. 
And  draw  their  honours  reeking  up  to  heaven ; 
Leaving  their  earthly  parts  to  choke  your  clime. 
The  smell  whereof  shall  breed  a  plague  in  France. 
Mark  then  a  bounding  valour  in  our  English : 
That,  being  dead,  like  to  the  bullet's  grazing. 

Break  out  into  a  second  course  of  mischief. 

■•■•.'• 

Killing  in  relapse  of  mortality.*" 

Holinshed  makat  the  EagHsh  aimy  ccmiist  of  fifteen  thouiand,  and  the  French 
of  fizty  thouiand  honeTbesidee  foot,  in  all  cme  hundred  thousand ;  bat  Jo&i- 
lon  ii  wrong  in  foppoeing  that  Shakspeare  deuened  to  lepreaent  the  Knriieh 
9IWJ  at  amounting  to  onFr  fiye  thooiand  men.  The  desire  of  Westmoreland 
is  not  diat  the  king  and  he  should  fight  single  handed  with  this  foe,  hut  that 
diey  and  thrfr  Tasoals  should  undertake  the  concpest  without  any  other  aid. 
'  *  — — —  in  fcraw  ]  i,  e.  In  brasen  plates  anciently  let  into  tombstooee. — 
Stestems. 
» a  bttmding  vaiimr,6n.']  This  allusion  is  exceedingly  beautifal;  com- 
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Let  me  speak  proudly ; — ^Tell  the  constable. 
We  are  but  warriors  for  the  working  day  :** 
Our  gaynessj  and  our  gilt,"*  are  all  besmirch'd 
With  rainy  marching  in  the  painful  field ; 
There's  not  a  piece  of  feather  in  our  host, 
(Good  argument,  I  hope,  we  shall  not  fly,) 
'  And  time  hath  worn  us  into  slovenry : 
But,  by  the  mass,  our  hearts  are  in  the  trim : 
And  my  poor  soldiers  tell  me-— yet  ere  night 
TheyH  be  in  fresher  robes ;  or  they  will  pluck 
The  gay  new  coats  o'er  the  French  soldiers'  heads. 
And  turn  them  out  of  service.     If  th^  do  HUm^ 
(As,  if  Qod  pleaae^  tiiey  shall,)  my  ransome  then 
Will  sooD  be  levied.     Herald,  save  thou  thy  labour ; 
Come  thou  no  more  for  ransome,  gentle  herald ; 
They  shall  have  none,  I  s^ear,  but  these  my  joints : 
Which  if  they  have  as  I  will  leave  'em  to  them. 
Shall  yield  them  little,  tell  the  constable. 

Moni.  I  shall,  king  Harry.    And  so  fare  thee  well : 
Thou  never  shalt  hear  herald  any  more.  [Exit. 

K.  Hen.  I  fear,  thou'lt  once  more  come  again  for  ran- 
some. 

Enter  the  Duke  ^  York.' 

York.  My  lord  most  humbly  on  my  knee  I  beg 
The  leading  6f  the  vaward."* 

K.  Hen.  Take  it  brave  York. — Now,  soldiei^,  march- 
away. 
And  how  thou  pleasest,  God,  dispose  the  day !     {Exeunt. 

paring  the  revival  of  the  Enelish  Yaloor  to  (he  lebounding  of  a  caanoii-ball.— 
Thxobald.  For  ftraafcwe  Mould  read  hrm)a,  for  it  ia  to  vabiur,  aad  not  totlie 
E^lvX  that  this  reriyinff  faculty  is  attributed.  B^lapm  ^  moitoiily  is  a  ha^i^ 
eipreeiion,  but  meant  by  the  martai  or  ftital  rtftoMti^  **  Shakmaie/'  fan 
SteeYeni,  **  haa  given  mtndof  fcommr  for  h/ommoNiM  nriiui  i  and  by  the  aiUM  nua 
might  write  rth^  cfmvruiUy,  for  mortal  rtbmiM.** 

•  - — «arrim/or  t^#orking-day:]  We  are  soldiers  but  coanely  dreiaod ; 
ire  have  not  on  ovr  holiday  appareL— Jobnson. 

• •^  lil«.l  i.  •.  Guidm  ijkom,  $uptrfieUU  gUding.    Obsolete, 

V  DHktpfTork,}  This  personage  is  die  same  who  uypears  in  our  aathor*a 
Richard  11.  bv  the  title  of  dttfct^^iuiMrir.  His  Christian  name  was  Edwaid, 
He  was  the  eldest  son  of  Edmund  of  Langley ,  duke  of  York,  who  is  introduoad 
in  the  same  play,  and  who  was  the  fifth  son  of  King  Edward  III«— Malons. 

t  — -  wnssrif.]  i.  e.  Vrntword,  the  first  line  or  front  pf  the  army. 
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SCENE  IV. 

The  Field  of  Batik. 

Alarwn$:  Excurskm.    Enter  French  Soldier,  Pistol, 

and  Boy. 

Pist.  Yield,  cur. 

Fr.  Sol.  Jepense,  que  vous  estes  le  gentilhomme  de  bonne 
quaUti. 

Pisi*  Quality,'  call  you  me  ? — Construe  me,  art  thou  a 
gentleman  ?  What  is  ihj  name  ?  discuss. 

Fr.  Sol.  0  seigneur  Dieu  ! 

Pist.  O,  signieur  Dew  should  be  a  gentleman : — 
Perpend  my  words,  O  signieur  Dew,  and  mark; — 
O  signieur  Dew,  thou  diest  on  point  of  fox,' 
Except,  O  signieur,  thou  do  give  to  me 
^regions  ransome. 

Fr.  Sol.  0,prennez  misericorde  !  ayez  fitik  de  moy ! 

Pist.  Moy  shall  not  serve,  I  will  haye  forty  moya ; 
Per  I  will  fetch  thy  rim*  out  at  thy  throat. 
In  drops  of  crimson  blood. 
«    Fr.  Sol.  Est  il  impossibk  d^eseJu^per  la  force  de  ton  bras? 

Pist.  Brass,  cur ! 
Thou  damned  and  htmrious  mountain  goat," 
Offer'st  me  brass  ? 

Fr.  S<d«  Opardonnez  nunf ! 

JPSii.  Say'st  thou  me  so?  is  that  a  ton  of  moy  s  ?* 
Come  hither,  boy;  Ask  me  this  slave  in  French, 
What  is  his  name. 

Boy.  Escoutez;  Comment  estes  vous  appelli? 

Fr.  Sol.  Monsieur  le  Fer. 

Boy.  He  says  his  name  is — master  Fer. 

'  Quality,  ife.!  The  old  copy  reads, "  (raalitie  calmie  coftue  me."— The 
^mendtim  of  the  te«t  wm  tmten  from  the  MS.  of  Mr.  Edward*. 


• thou  dint  OH  paint  effox,]  For  !•  an  old  cant  vord  for  a  fwocd<*- 

Stebtbws. 


-]  i.  e.  The  pmitonmtim  or  membrane  endoeing  the  inleetlttee. 
Pistol,  with  a  very  Tagae  notkm  of  the  anatomical  meaning  of  the  word*  mmbs 
to  me  it  in  a  general  way  for  any  part  of  the  intestines ;  his  object  being  to 
terrify  his  prisoner. — Niaas'  Glomary, 

*  — *-«lM«rio«f— ]  i.  e.  Lesciviimt. 

*^>^mmm.aimtfmofyBi^  Msy  is  a  piece  of  money ;  whinQ6mM4*er,or  iMJtf 
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Pisi.  Master  Per !  FU  fer  him^  and  firk  him/  and  ferret 
him : — discuss  the  same  in  French  unto  him. 

Boy.  I  do  not  know  the  French  for  fer,  and  ferret,  and 
firk. 

Pist.  Bid  him  prepare,  for  I  will  cut  his  throats 

Fr.  Sol.  Que  dit-il,  monsieur  1 

Boy.  lime  commande  de  vous  dire  que^vous  faiies'vous 
prest;  car  ce  soldat  icy  est  disposi  tout  d  cette  heure  de  cou- 
per  vostre  gorge. 

Pist.  Ouy,  couper  gorge,  par.may  foy,.pesant. 
Unless  thou  give  me  crowns,  brave  crowns ; 
Or  mangled  shalt  thou  be  by  this  my  sword. 

Fr.  Sol.  0,je  vous.suppUe pour  Vamour  de  Dieu,  mepar^ 
dormer!  Je  suis gentilhomme  de  bonne  maison;  gdrdez  ma  vie, 
etje  vous  donneray  deux  cents  escus. 

Pist.  What  are  his  words  ? 

Boy.  He  prays  you  to  save  his  life :  he  is  a  gentleman 
of  a  good  house;  and,  for  his  ransome,  he  will  give  you 
two  hundred  crowns. 

Pist.  Tell  him, — my  fury  shall  abate,  and  I 
The  crowns  will  take. 

Fr.  Sol.  Petit  monsieur,  que  dit^il? 

Boy.  Encore  qu*il  est  contre  son  jurement,  de  pardomier 
aucun  prisonnier :  neantmoins,  pour  les  escus  que  vous  tanez 
promis,  il  est  content  de  vous^  donner  la  liberte,  le  franchise' 
ment. 

Fr.  Sol.  Sur  mesgenoux,je  vous  donne  miUe  remerdemens: 
etje  nCestime  heureux  que  je  suis  tomb6  entreles  maim  d^un 
chevalier,  je  pense,  leplus  brave,  valiant,  et  tres  distingui  seig- 
neur JP  Afigleterre, 

Pist.  Expound  unto  me,  boy. 

Boy.  He  gives  you  upon  his  knees,  a  thousand  thanks : 
and  he  esteems  himself  happy  that  he  hath  fallen  into  the 
hands  of  (as  he  thinks)  the  most  brave,  valorous,  and  thrice- 
wotthy  signieur  of  England. 

Pist.  As  I  suck  blood,  I  will  some  mercy  show. — 
Follow  me,  cur.  [Exit  Pistol. 

y  _»  and  firk  fctm  J  The  word^fc  ii  to  rarioiitly  uaed  by  the  old  writen, 
that  it  iiafaaottimpoMible  to  ascertain  its  precise  meMiisg.  On  this  oocMioo 
It  may  mean  to  eAaiKw.-<^8TBBTBif  s. 
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Boy.  Suhez  vous  le  gtand  capitaine. 

[Exit  French  Soldier. 
I  did  neyer  know  so  full  a  voice  issue  from  so  empty  a 
heart :  but  the  saying  is  true> — the  empty  vessel  makes 
the  greatest  sound.  Bardolph  and  Nym,  had  ten  times 
more  valour  than  this  roaring  devil  i'the  old  play/  that 
every  one  may  pare  his  nails  with  a  wooden  dagger ;  and 
they  are  both  hanged ;  and  so  would  this  be»  if  he  durst 
steal  any  thing  adventurously.  I  must  stay  with  the 
lackeys,  with  the  luggage  of  our  camp :  the  French  might 
have  a  good  prey  of  us,  if  he  know  of  it;  for  there  is  none 
to  guard  it,  but  boys.  [£xt^. 

SCENE  V. 

Another  Part  of  the  Field  of  Battle. 

Alarums.    Enter  Dauphin,  Orleans,  Bourbon,  Con- 
stable, Rambures,  aful  others. 

Con.  Odiahle! 

Orl.  O  seigneur  I — lejour  est  perdu,  tout  est  perdu! 

Dau.  Mort  demavie!  all  is  confounded,  all ! 
Reproach  and  everlasting  shame 
Sits  mocking  in  our  plumes. — O  meschante  fortune! — 
Do  not  run  away.  [A  short  alarum. 

Con,  Why,  all  our  ranks  are  broke. 

Dau.  O  perdurable*  shame ! — let's  stab  ourselves. 
.  Be  these  the  wretches  that  we  play'd  at  dice  for? 

Orl.  Is  this  the  king  we  sent  to  for  his  ransome? 

Bour.  Shame,  and  eternal  shame,  nothing  but  shame! 
Let  us  die  instant:  Once  more  back  again; 
.  And  he  that  will  not  follow  Bourbon  now. 
Let  him  go  hence,  and,  with  his  cap  in  hand, 
lake  a  base  pander,  hold  the  chamber-door. 
Whilst  by  a  slave,  no  gentler^  than  my  dog, 
His  fairest  daughter  is  contaminate. 

>  ■  iJbif  roaring  devil  itht  old  play,]  In  the  old  moralitiet  the  denl  was 
«Iwftyi  attKked  by  the  Vica,  who  belaboured  him  with  his  lath,  and  sent  him 
loaring  off  the  stage. — Malokx. 

*  *      I  pardurablo — ]  i.  e.  Lasting. 

^  — —  iM  gentler — ]  Who  has  no  more  gentility,  ' 

VOL.  v.  O 
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Con.  Disorder,  that  hath  spoiled  us,  friend  at  now ! 
Let  us,  in  heaps,  go  offer  up  our  lives 
Unto  these  English,  or  else  die  with  fame. 

OrL  We  are  enough,  yet  lining  in  the  field. 
To  smother  up  the  English  in  our  throngs. 
If  any  order  might  be  thought  upon. 

Bout.  The  devil  take  order  now !  Ill  to  the  throng; 
Let  life  be  short;  else  shame  will  be  too  long.      lExeutU. 

SCENE  VI. 

Another  Part  of  the  Field. 

Alarums.     Enter  King  Henry,  and  Forces;  Exeter, 

and  others. 

K,  Hen.  Well  have  we  done,  thrice-valiant  countrymen : 
But  all's  not  done,  yet  keep  the  French  the  field. 

Exe.  The  duke  of  York  commends  him  to  your  majesty. 

K.  Hen.  Lives  he,  good  uncle  ?  thrice  within  this  hour, 
I  saw  him  down ;  thrice  up  again,  and  fighting ; 
From  helmet  to  the  spur,  all  blood  he  was. 

Exe.  In  which  array,  (brave  soldier,)  doth  he  lie. 
Larding  the  plain :  and  by  his  bloody  side, 
(Yoke-fellow  to  his  honour-owing  wounds,) 
The  noble  earl  of  Suffolk  also  lie^. 
Suffolk  first  died :  and  York,  all  haggled  over. 
Comes  to  him^  where  in  gore  he  lay  insteep'd. 
And  takes  hi^l  by  the  beard ;  kisses  the  gashes. 
That  bloodily  did  yawn  upon  his  face ; 
Ahd  cries  aloud, — Tarry,  dear  cousin  S^otkl 
My  soul  shall  thine  keep  compat^  to  heaven: 
Tarry,  sweet  soul,  for  mine,  then  fly  a^breast ; 
As,  in  this  glorious  and  wellfoughtenjield. 
We  kept  together  in  our  chivalry ! 
Upon  these  words  I  came,  and  cheer'd  him  up : 
He  smird  me  in  the  face,  raught*^  me  his  hand. 
And,  with  a  feeble  gripe,  says, — Dear  my  lord. 
Commend  my  service  to  my  sovereign. 
So  did  he  turn,  and  over  Suffolk's  neck 

<^ '  raught — ]  i.  f,  Reftclied. 
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He  threw  his  wounded  arm,  and  kiss'd  his  lips ; 

And  so,  espous'd  to  death,  with  blood  he  seai'd 

A  testament  of  noble-ending  love. 

The  pretty  and  sweet  manner  of  it  forc'd 

Those  waters  from  me,  which  I  would  have  stopp'd ; 

But  I  bad  not  so  much  of  man  in  me. 

But  all  my  mother  came  into  mine  eyes. 

And  gave  me  up  to  tears. 

X.  Hen.  I  blame  you  not ; 

For,  hearing  this,  I  must  perforce  compound 
With  mistful  eyes,  or  they  will  issue  too. —         [Alarum. 
But,  hark !  what  new  alarum  is  this  same  ?** 
The  French  have  reinforced  their  scattered  men : — 
Then  erery  soldier  kill  his  prisoners ; 
Give  die  word  through.  [Exeunt. 

SCENE  VII. 

Another  Part  of  the  Field. 

Alarums.    Enter  Fluellen  and  Gower. 

Flu.  Kill  the  poys  and  the  luggage!  'tis  expressly 
against  the  law  of  arms :  'tis  as  arrant  a  piece  of  knavery, 
mark  you  now,  as  can  be  offered,  in  the  'orld  :  In  your 
conscience  now,  is  it  not  ? 

:  Gow.  Tis  certain  there's  not  a  boy  left  alive ;  and  the 
cowardly  rascals,  that  ran  from  the  battle,  have  done  this 
daughter :  besides,  they  have  burned  anB  carried  away 
all  that  was  in  the  king's  tent;  wherefore  the  king,  most 
worthily,  hath  caused  every  soldier  to  cut  his  prisoner's 
throat.    O,  'tis  a  gallant  king ! 

Flu.  Ay,  he  was  pom  at  Monmouth,  (5aptain  Oower: 
What  call  you  the  town's  name,  where  Alexander  the  pig 
was  bom  ? 

* i0ft«t  iMio  mlantm — ]   Heniy  ordered  the  prieonert  to  be  ilaia  for  two 

reiaoDB,  both  of  which  are  mentioned  bv  Holinshed  and  referred  to  by  Shak- 
•peare :  first,  becaote  he  expected  another  battle,  and  had  not  men  sufRcient 
to  guard  one  army  and  fight  another ;  and,  secondly,  as  ia  mentioiMd  by  Gower 
ia  the  anbeeqaent  tcene,  because  some  French  runaways  getting  notice  that  the 
biggage  wva  oal V  guarded  by  boyi  and  lackeys,  came  down,  killed  and  phin* 
dered  them,  and  burnt  their  baggaee :  in  resentment  of  which  villainy,  the 
king,  contrary  to  his  usual  lenity,  ordered  all  tlie  prisoners*  throats  to  be  cat. 
— JoBMSON  and  TiisoiiALD. 

o2 
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Gotff.  Alexander  the  great. 

Flu.  Why,  I  pray  you,  is  not  pig,  great  ?  The  pig,  of 
the  great,  or  the  mighty,  or  the  huge,  or  the  magnani- 
mous, are  all  one  reckonings,  save  the  phrase  is  a  little 
variations. 

Gaw*  I  think  Alexander  the  great  was  bom  in  Ma- 
cedon ;  his  father  was  called — ^Philip  of  Macedon,  as  I 
take  it. 

Hu.  I  think  it  is  in  Macedon,  where  Alexander  is  pom. 
I  tell  you,  captain, — If  you  look  in  the  maps  of  the  'orld,. 
I  warrant,  you  shall  &id,  in  the  comparisons  between 
Macedon  and  Monmouth,  that  the  situations,  look  you, 
is  both  alike*  There  is  a  river  in  Macedon ;  and  tiiere 
is  also  moreover  a  river  at  Monmouth :  it  is  called  Wye, 
at  Monmouth ;  but  it  is  out  of  my  prains,  what  is  the 
name  of  the  other  river ;  but  'tis  all  one,  'tis  so  like  as 
my  fingers  is  to  my  fingers,  and  there  is  salmons  in  both. 
If  you  mark  Alexander's  life  well,  Harry  of  Monmouth's 
life  is  come  after  it  indifferent  well ;  for  there  is  figures 
in  all  things.  Alexander  (God  knows,  and  you  know,) 
in  his  rages,  and  his  furies,  and  his  wraths,  and  his 
cholers,  and  his  moods,  and  his  displeasures,  and  hia  in- 
dignations, and  also  being  a  little  intoxicates  in  his  prains, 
did,  in  his  ales  and  his  angers,  look  you,  kill  his  pest 
friend,  Clytus. 

Goto.  Our  king  is  not  like  him  in  that ;  he  never  killed 
any  of  his  friends. 

Fbi.  It  is  not  well  done,  mark  you  now,  to  take  tales 
out  of  my  mouth,  ere  it  is  made  an  end  and  finished. 
I  speak  but  in  the  figures  and  comparisons  of  it :  As 
Alexander  is  kill  his  friend  Clytns,  being  in  his  ales 
and  his  cups;  so  also  Harry  Monmouth,  being  in  his 
right  wits  and  his  goot  judgments,  is  turn  away  the  fat 
knight  with  the  great  pelly-doublet :  he  was  full  of 
jests,  and  gipes,  and  knaveries,  and  mocks ;  I  am  forget 
his  name. 

Gow.  Sir  John  FalstaflF. 

Flu.  That  is  he :  I  can  tell  you,  there  is  goot  men  pora 
at  Monmouth. 

G9W.  Here  comes  his  majesty. 
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Alarum.    Enter  King  Henry  with  a  part  of  the  Engliih 
Forces;  Warwick/  Gloster,  Exeter,  and  others. 

K.  Hen.  I  was  not  angry  since  I  came  to  France 
Until  this  instant. — ^Take  a  trumpet,  herald ; 
Ride  thou  unto  the  horsemen  on  yon  hill ; 
If  they  will  fight  with  us,  bid  them  come  down. 
Or  void  the  field ;  they  do  offend  our  sight : 
If  they'll  do  neither,  we  will  come  to  them ; 
And  make  them  skirr  away,'  as  swift  as  stones 
Enforced  from  the  old  Assyrian  slings : 
Besides,  we'll  cut  the  throats  of  those  we  have; 
And  not  a  man  of  them,  that  we  shall  take. 
Shall  taste  our  mercy : — Go,  and  tell  them  so. 

Enter  MoHTJOY . 

Exe.  Here  comes  the  herald  of  the  French,  my  liege. 

Gb.  His  eyes  are  humbler  than  they  us'd  to  be. 

K,  Hen.  How  now !  what  means  this,  herald  ?  know'st 
thou  not| 
That  I  have  fin'd  these  bones  of  mine  for  ransome  ? 
Com'st  thou  again  for  ransome  ? 

MoM.  No,  great  king : 

I  come  to  thee  for  charitable  licence. 
That  we  may  wander  o*er  this  bloody  field. 
To  book  otir  dead,  and  then  to  bury  them ; 
To  sort  our  nobles  from  our  common  men ; 
For  many  of  our  princes  (woe  the  while !) 
lie'drown'd  and  soak'd  in  mercenary  blood ; 
(So  do  our  Tulgar  drench  their  peasant  limbs 
In  blood  of  princes;)  and  their  wounded  steeds 
Fret  fetlock  deep  in  gore,  and,  with  wild  rage, 
Yerk  out  their  armed  heels  at  their  dead  masters. 
Killing  them  twice.    O,  give  us  leave,  great  king, 
To  view  the  field  in  safety,  and  dispose 
Of  their  dead  bodies. 

K.  Hen.  I  tell  thee  truly,  herald, 

* ITarwicIc,]  Richard  Beaachamp,  earl  of  Warwick.    He  did  not  how^ 

ewm  obtain  the  tide  till  1417,  two  yean  after  the  era  of  this  play. — Ma  lone. 
'-»-  ifcirr  mmtnfflJTo  akirr  is  to  ran  iwiftly  in  Tazioiia  directioDa.— NinBa* 
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I  know  not,  if  the  day  be  ours,  or  no ; 
For  yet  a  many  of  your  horsemen  peer. 
And  gallop  o'er  the  field. 

MofU.  The  day  is  yours. 

K.  Hen.  Praised  be  God,  and  not  our  strength,  for  it  I — 
What  is  this  castle  call'd,  that  stands  hard  by  ? 

Mont.  They  call  it— Agincourt. 

K.  Hen.  Then  call  we  this — the  field  of  Agincourt, 
Fought  on  the  day  of  Crispin  Crispianus. 

Flu.  Your  grandfather  of  famous  memory,  an't  please 
your  majesty,  and  your  great  uncle  Edward  the  plack 
prince  of  Wales,  as  I  have  read  in  the  chronicles,  fought 
a  most  prave  pattle  here  in  France. 

K.  Hen.  They  did,  Fluellen. 

Flu.  Your  majesty  says  very  true:  if  your  majesties  is 
remembered  of  it,  the  Welshmen  did  goot  service  in  a 
garden  where  leeks  did  grow>  wearing  leeks  in  their  Mon- 
mouth caps ;'  which,  your  majesty  knows,  to  this  hour  is 
an  honourable  padge  of  the  service ;  and,  I  do  believe, 
your  majesty  tsdkes  no  scorn  to  wear  the  leek  upon  saint 
Tavy's  day. 

K.  Hen,  I  wear  it  for  a  memorable  honour  : 
For  I  am  Welsh,  you  know,  good  countryman. 

Flu.  All  the  water  in  Wye  cannot  wash  your  majesty's 
Welsh  plood  out  of  your  pody,  I  can  tell  you  that :  Got 
pless  it  and  preserve  it,  as  long  as  it  pleases  his  grace, 
and  his  majesty  too  ! 

K.  Hen.  Thanks,  good  my  countryman. 

FJu.  By  Cheshu,  I  am  your  majesty's  countryman,  I 
care  not  who  know  it ;  I  will  confess  it  to  all  the  'orld :  I 
need  not  to  be  ashamed  of  your  majesty,  praised  be  God, 
so  long  as  your  majesty  is  an  honest  man. 

K.  Hen^  God  keep  me  so ! — Our  heralds  go  with  him ; 
Bring  me  just  notice  of  the  numbers  dead 
On  both  our  parts. — Call  yonder  fellow  hither. 

[Points  to  Williams.     Exeunt  Montjoy 
and  others. 

$  — —  Mmmouth  eapiU—wBn  fonnerl^  much  worn.  "  The  boat  capa,"  sajt 
Fuller  im  bis  Worthies  of  Wales,  "  were  formerly  made  at  B|<mmoatb,  whieic 
tKe  capper*i  ch^l  dotb  itill  remain/' — Malone. 
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Exe.  Soldier,  you  must  come  to  the  king. 

K.  Hm.  Soldier,  why  wears't  thou  that  gloye  in  thy 
cap? 

WiU.  An't  please  your  majesty,  'tis  the  gage  or  one  that 
I  should  fight  withal,  if  he  be  alive. 

K.  Hen.  An  Englishmah  ? 

Witt»  An*t  please  your  majesty,  a  rascal,  that  swag- 
gered with  me  last  night :  who,  if  'a  live,  and  ever  dare  to 
challenge  this  glove,  I  have  sworn  to  take  him  a  box  o'the 
ear:  or,  if  I  can  see  my  glove  in  his  c^  (which  he  swore, 
as  he  was  a  soldier,  he  would  wear,  if  alive,)  I  will  strike 
it  out  soundly. 

K.  Hen.  What  think  you,  captain  Fluellen?  is.it  fit 
this  soldier  keep  his  oath  ? 

jF7t«.  He  is  a  craven  and  a  villain  else,  an't  please  your 
majesty,  in  my  conscience. 

K.  Hen.  It  may  be,  his  enemy  is  a  gentleman  of  great 
sort,^  quite  from  Uie  answer  of  his  degree.' 

Flu.  Though  he  be  as  goot  a  gentleman  as  the  tevil  is, 
as  Lucifer  and  Belzebub  himself,  it  is  necessary,  look 
your  grace,  that  he  keep  his  vow  and  his  oath  :  if  he  be 
perjured,  see  you  now,  his  reputation  is  as  arrant  a  villain, 
and  a  Jack  sauce,  as  ever  his  plack  shoe  trod  upon  Got's 
ground  and  his  earth,  in  my  conscience,  la. 

K.  Hen.  Then  keep  thy  vow,  sirrah,  when  thou  meet'st 
the  fellow. 

WiU.  So  I  will,  my  liege,  as  I  live. 

K.  Hen.  Who  servest  thou  under  ? 

Will.  Under  captain  Gower,  my  liege. 

Flu.  Gower  is  a  goot  captain:  and  is  good  knowledge 
and  literature  in  the  wars. 

K.  Hen.  Call  him  hither  to  me,  soldier. 

WiU.  I  wUl,  my  Uege.  '  lExit. 

K.  Hen.  Here,  Fluellen ;  wear  thou  this  favour  for  me, 
and  stick  it  in  thy  cap  :  When  Alenjon  and  myself  were 
down  together,"  I  plucked  this  glove  from  his  helm ;  if 

k  — -  gnat  urt,"]  i.  e.  High  rank, 

>«.— -  muittjTom  th§  antwer  (f  hU  degret,"]  A  man  of  foch  station  at  ii  not 
boud  to  tuusard  hit  person  to  antwer  to  a  challenge  from  one  of  the  soldier's 
km  iftgree. — Joawsoif. 

k When  Alenfon  and  myulf  were  down  together,']  Henry  was  lelled  (o 
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any  man  challenge  this,  he  is  a  friend  to  Alen^on  aind  an 
enemy  to  our  person ;  if  thou  encounter  any  such,  ap- 
prehend him,  an  thou  dost  love  me. 

:  Flu.  Your  grace  does  me  as  great  honours,  as  can  be 
desired  in  the  hearts  of  his  subjects :  I  would  fain  see  the 
man,  that  has  but  two  legs,  that  shall  find  himself  ag- 
griefed  at  this  glove,  that  is  all ;  but  I  would  fain  see  it 
once :  an  please  Got  of  his  grace,  that  I  might  see  it. 

K.  Hen.  Knowest  thou  Gower? 

Flu.  He  is  my  dear  friend,  an  please  you. 

K.  Hen.  Pray  thee,  go  seek  him,  and  bring  him  to  my 
tent. 

Flu.  I  will  fetch  him.  [Exit. 

K.  Hen.  My  lord  of  Warwick, — and  my  brother  Gloster, 
Follow  Fluellen  close  at  the  heels  : 
The  glove,  which  I  have  given  him  for  a  favour. 
May,  haply,  purchase  him  a  box  o'the  ear : 
It  is  the  soldier's ;  I,  by  bargain,  should 
Wear  it  myself.    Follow,  good  cousin  Warwick  : 
If  that  the  soldier  strike  him,  (as,  I  judge 
By  his  blunt  bearing,  he  will  keep  his  word,) 
Some  sudden  mischief  may  arise  of  it ; 
For  I  do  know  Fluellen  valiant. 
And,  touch'd  with  choler,  hot  as  gunpowder. 
And  quickly  will  return  an  injury : 
Follow,  and  see  there  be  no  harm  between  them. — 
Go  you  with  me,  uncle  of  Exeter.  [Exeunt. 

SCENE  VIII. 

Before  King  Henry's  Pavilion. 

Enter  Gower  and  Williams. 
Will.  I  warrant,  it  is  to  knight  you,  captain. 

Enter  Fluellen. 
jF7tf,  Got's  will  and  his  pleasure,  captain,  I  peseech 

the  ground  at  the  battle  of  Agmcourt,  by  the  duke  of  Alen^oii,  but  leooveied 
and  ilew  two  of  the  dake*8  attendant!.  Afterwards  Alenfon  wat  killed  by 
the  king's  guard,  contrary  to  Henry's  intention,  who  wished  to  hare  saTed 
him. — Malone. 
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yon  now,  come  apace  to  the  king :  there  is  more  goot  to- 
*ward  yon,  peradventure,  than  is  in  your  knowledge  to 
dream  of.         • 

WUl.  Sir,  know  you  this  glove? 

Flu.  Know  the  glove  ?  I  know,  the  glove  is  a  glove. 

WUL  I  know  this  ;  and  thus  I  challenge  it. 

[Strikes  him. 
Flu.  'Sblud,  an  arrant  traitor,  as  any's  in  the  universal 
'orld^  or  in  France,  or  in  England. 
Gow.  How  now,  sir?  you  villain ! 
Wm.  Do  you  think  I'll  be  forsworn  ? 
J7ti.  Stand  away,  captain  Gower ;  I  will  give  treason 
his  payment  into  plows,  I  warrant  you. 
WUl.  I  am  no  traitor. 

Flu.  That's  a  lie  in  thy  throat. — I  charge  you  in  his 
majesty's  name,  apprehend  him ;  he's  a  friend  of  the  duke 
Alen^on's. 

Enter  Warwick  and  Glosteb. 

War.  How  now,  how  now !  what's  the  matter? 

Flu.  My  lord  of  Warwick,  here  is  (praised  be  Got  for 
it !)  a  most  contagious  treason  come  to  light,  look  you, 
as  you  shall  desire  in  a  summer's  day.  Here  is  his 
majesty. 

Enter  King  Henry  and  Exeter. 

K.  Hen.  How  now  !  what's  the  matter  ? 

Flu.  My  liege,  here  is  a  villain,  and  a  traitor,  that  look 
your  grace,  has  struck  the  glove  which  your  majesty  is 
take  out  of  the  helmet  of*Alen9on. 

WiU.  My  liege,  this  was  my  glove  ;  here  is  the  fellow 
of  it :  and  he,  that  I  gave  it  to  in  change,  promised  to 
wear  it  in  his  cap ;  I  promised  to  strike  him,  if  he  did :  I 
met  this  man  with  my  glove  in  his  cap,  and  I  have  been 
as  good  as  my  word. 

ITu.  Your  majesty  now,  (saving  your  majesty's  man- 
hood,) what  an  arrant,  rascally,  beggarly,  lowsy  khave  it 
is :  I  hope,  your  majesty  is  pear  me  testimony,  and  wit- 
ness, and  avouchments,  that  this  is  the  glove  pf  Alen^on, 
that  your  majesty  is  give  me,  in  your  conscience  now. 
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« 

K.  Hen.  Give  me  thy  glove,  soldier ;  Look,  here  is  the 
fellow  of  it.  Twas  I,  indeed,  thou  promised'st  to  strike ; 
and  thou  hast  given  me  most  bitter  terms. 

Uu,  An  please  your  majesty,  let  his  neck  answer  for  it, 
if  there  is  any  martial  law  in  the  'orld. 

£.  Hm.  How  canst  thou  make  me  satisfaction? 

WUl.  All  offences,  my  liege,  come  from  the  heart  : 
never  came  any  from  mine,  that  might  offend  your  ma- 
jesty. 

K.  Hen.  It  was  ourself  thou  didst  abuse. 

Will.  Your  majesty  came  not  like  yourself:  you  ap- 
peared to  me  but  as  a  common  man ;  witness  the  night, 
your  garments,  your  lowliness ;  and  what  your  highness 
suffered  under  that  shape,  I  beseech  you,  take  it  for  your 
own  fault,  and  not  mine  :  for  bad  you  been  as  I  took  you 
for^  I  made  no  offence ;  therefore,  I  beseech  your  high* 
ness,  pardon  me. 

K.  Hen.  Here,  uncle  Exeter,  fill  this  glove  with  crowns. 
And  give  it  to  this  fellow. — ^Keep  it,  fellow ; 
And  wear  it  for  an  honour  in  thy  cap. 
Till  I  do  challenge  it. — Give  him  the  crowns  ;-— 
And,  captaiui  you  must  needs  be  friends  with  him. 

JFTii.  By  this  day  and  this  light,  the  fellow  has  mettle 
enough  in  his  pelly  : — Hold,  there  is  twelve  pence  for 
you,  and  I  pray  you  to  serve  Got,  and  keep  you  out  of 
prawls,  and  prabbles,  and  quarrels,  and  dissensions,  and, 
I  warrant  you,  it  is  the  petter  for  you. 

Will.  I  will  none  of  your  money. 

Flu.  It  is  with  a  goot  will ;  I  can  tell  you,  it  will  serve 
you  to  mend  your  shoes :  Come,  wherefore  should  you 
be  so  pashful  ?  your  shoes  is  not  so  goot :  'tis  a  goot 
iiUing,  I  warrant  you,  or  I  vrill  change  it. 

Enter  an  English  Herald. 

K.  Hen.  Now,  herald ;  are  the  dead  Yiumber'd  ? 
Her.  Here  is  the  number  of  the  slaughter'd  French. 

[Delivers  a  paper. 
K.  Hen.  What  prisoners  of  good  sort  are  taken,  uncle? 
Exe.  Charles  duke  of  Orleans/  nephew  to  the  king; 

I  Charlu  duhe  of  Orltam,  &c.]  This  Ikt  is  copied  from  Uolinshed  and  HalL 
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John  duke  of  Bourbon,  and  lord  Bouciqualt : 
Of  other  lords,  and  barons,  knights,  and  'squires. 
Full  fifteen  hundred,  besides  common  men. 

K.  Hen*  Thi^  note  doth  tell  me  of  ten  thousand  French, 
That  in  the  field  lie  slain  :  of  princes,  in  this  nuoCiber, 
And  nobles  bearing  banners,  diere  lie  dead 
One  hundred  twenty-six  :  added  to  these. 
Of  knights,  esquires,  and  gallant  gentlemen. 
Eight  thousand  and  four  hundred ;  of  the  which. 
Five  hundred  were  but  yesterday  dubb'd  knights : 
So  that,  in  these  ten  thousand  they  have  lost. 
There  are  but  sixteen  hundred  mercenaries ; 
The  rest  are— princes,  barons,  lords,  knights,  'squires. 
And  gentlemen  of  blood  and  quality. 
The  names  of  those  their  nobles  that  lie  dead, — 
Charles  De-la-bret,  high  constable  of  France ; 
Jaques  of  Chatillon,  admiral  of  France  ; 
The  master  of  the  cross-bows,  lord  Rambures ; 
Great  master  of  France,  the  brave  sir  Guischard  Dauphin  : 
John  duke  of  Alengon ;  Antony  duke  of  Brabant, 
The  brother  to  the  duke  of  Burgundy ; 
And  Edward  duke  of  Bar :  of  lusty  earls, 
Grandpr6,  and  Roussi,  Fauconberg,  and  Foix, 
Beaumont,  and  Marie,  Vaudemont,  and  Lestrale. 
Here  was  a  royal  fellowship  of  death ! — — 
Where  is  the  number  of  our  English  dead  ? 

[Herald  presents  another  paper. 
Edward  the  duke  of  York,  the  earl  of  Suffolk, 
Sir  Richard  Ketly,  Davy  Gam,  esquire  :■ 
None  else  of  name ;  and,  of  all  other  men. 
But  five  and  twenty.     O  God,  thy  arm  was  here. 
And  not  to  us,  but  to  thy  arm  alone. 
Ascribe  we  all.-— When,  without  stratagem. 
But  in  plain  shock,  and  even  play  of  battle. 
Was  ever  known  so  great  and  little  loss, 

m  ..^^  Damf  Gum  mf^irg :]  This  gentleman  being  sent  by  Henry,  before  the 
battle,  to  fecopnoitre  the  enemy  and  to  find  out  their  strength,  xnade  this  re- 
nort :  **  May  it  please  Toa,  mv  liege,  there  are  encugh  to  be  kiUed,  enoujgh  to 
be  teken  prisoners,  and  emmgh  to  run  away."  He  sared  the  king's  life  in  the 
field. — Ma  LOME. 
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On  one  part  and  on  the  other  ? — ^Take  it,  Ood, 
For  it  is  only  thine ! 

Exe.  Tis  wonderful ! 

K.  Hen.  Come,  go  we  in  procession  to  the  village : 
And  be  it  death  proclaimed  through  our  host. 
To  boast  of  this,  or  take  that  praise  from  God, 
Which  is  his  only. 

Flu.  Is  it  not  lawful,  and  please  your  majesty,  to  teU 
how  many  is  killed  ? 

K.  Hen.  Yes,  captain ;  but  with  this  acknowledgment. 
That  God  fought  for  us. 

Flu.  Yes,  my  conscience,  he  did  us  great  goot.  - 

K.  Hofi.  Do  we  all  holy  rites ;° 
Let  there  be  sung  Non  nobis,  and  Te  Deum. 
The  dead  with  charity  enclosed  in  clay. 
We'll  then  to  Calais ;  and  to  England  then  ; 
Where  ne'er  from  France  arriv'd  more  happy  men. 

lExtuni. 

ACT  V. 

Enter  Chords. 

Chor.  Vouchsafe  to  those  that  have  not  read  the  story. 
That  I  may  prompt  them :  and  of  such  as  have, 
I  humbly  pray  them  to  admit  the  excuse 
Of  time,  of  numbers,  and  due  course  of  things. 
Which  cannot  in  their  huge  and  proper  life 
Be  here  presented.     Now  we  bear  the  king 
Toward  Calais:  grant  him  there;  there  seen. 
Heave  him  away  upon  your  winged  thoughts. 
Athwart  the  sea:  Behold,  the  English  beach 
Pales  in  the  flood  with  men,  with  wives,  and  boys,.. 

*  DovMaU  hoh^  riut;']  The  king,  when  he  saw  no  appeannoe  of  eneniet, 
canted  the  retreat  to  be  blowen,  and  gathering  hia  army  together,  gave  tltftnir^ 
to  Almighty  God  for  so  happy  a  Tictory,  causing  hia  prelates  and  clii^[Mlaiiis 
to  sing  this  psahne,  In  $xitu  ttreal  d§  Egypto;  and  commanding  erery  man  to 
Imeele  down  to  the  ffroond  at  this  Terse, — Non  nobu,  Domhu,  nom  nMt:  mi  «•- 
mni  Uto  fhrimm :  which  done,  he  caused  Te  Dium  and  certain  aathema  to  he 
■npg,  ginng  laud  and  praise  to  God,  and  not  boasting  of  his  own  fbroe,  or  any 
humaine  power.— UoLiMtHSD. 
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Whose  shouts  and  claps  out-voice  the  deep-mouth'd  sea^ 

Which,  like  a  mighty  whi£9er^  'fore  the  king. 

Seems  to  prepare  his  way  :  so  let  him  land ; 

And,  solemnly,  see  him  set  on  to  London. 

So  swift  a  pace  hath  thought,  that  even  now 

You  may  imagine  him  upon  Blackheath  : 

Where  that  his  lords  desire  him,  to  have  borne 

His  bruised  helmet,  and  his  bended  sword. 

Before  him,  through  the  city :  he  forbids  it. 

Being  free  from  vainness  and  self-glorious  pride ; 

Giving  full  trophy,  signal,  and  ostent. 

Quite  from  himself,  to  God.     But  now  behold, . 

In  the  quick  forge  and  workinghouse  of  thought, " 

How  London  doth  pour  out  her  citizens ! 

The  mayor,  and  all  his  brethren,  in  best  sort, — 

Like  to  the  senators  of  the  antique  Rome, 

With  the  plebeians  swarming  at  their  heels, — 

Go  forth,  and  fetch  their  conquering  Caesar  in  : 

As,  by  a  lower  but  by  loving  likelihood,** 

Were  now  the  genend  of  our  gracious  empress"* 

(As,  in  good  time,  he  may,)  from  Ireland  coming. 

Bringing  rebellion  broached'  on  his  sword. 

How  many  would  the  peaceful  city  quit. 

To  welcome  him?  much  more,  and  much  more  cause. 

Did  they  this  Harry.     Now  in  London  place  him ; 

(As  yet  the  lamentation  of  the  French 

Invites  the  king  of  England's  stay  at  home : 

The  emperor's  coming*  in  behalf  of  France, 

To  order  peace  between  them ;)  and  omit 

Ail  the  occurrences,  whatever  chanc'd, 

® a  mighty  whiffler — '\  An  oflicer  who  walks  first  in  proceisions,  or  be- 

Uore  pcTBons  in  high  stations,  on  occasions  of  ceremony.  The  name  is  still 
retained  in  London,  and  tiiere  is  an  officer  so  called  that  walks^  before  their 
companies  at  times  of  iniblick  solemnity.  It  eeems  a  corruption  from  the 
French  word  humkr. — Uamiibr. 

9  — —  likelihMd,']  i.  e.  SfmtittiMic.— Warburton. 

« tht  g^mtroi  of  OUT  gracious  tm/prtu — ]  The  earl  of  Eisex,  in  the  reign 

of  qoeen  £lisu>eth. — Pope. 

'  ■        broaehtd — ]  i.  e.  Spitted,  tran^ixed, 

*  7^  fmp<ror*<  cooing — ]  The  emperor  Sigismond,  who  was  married  to 
Henry's  second  cousin.  The  embarrassment  of  this  passage  will  be  entirely 
reipored  by  a  Tery  slight  alteration,  the  omission  of  a  single  letter,  and  read- 
ing— "The  emptror  coming  in  behalf  of  France;*'  instead  of  empervrt.— 
Malohb  end  M.  Maiom. 
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TiD  Hany's  baek-retnrn  again  to  France ; 

There  must  we  bring  him ;  and  myself  have  play*d 

The  interim,  by  remembering  you — 'tis  past. 

Then  brook  abridgement ;  and  your  eyes  advance 

After  your  thoughts,  straight  back  again  to  France.  [£rtf . 


SCENE  I. 

France.    An  English  Court  &f  Guard. 

Enter  Flvbllbn  and  Gowbb. 

Gam.  Nay,  that's  right ;  but  why  wear  you  your  leek 
to-day  ?  Saint  Davy's  day  is  past. 

Flu.  There  is  occasions  and  causes  why  and  where- 
fore in  all  things  :  I  will  tell  you,  as  my  friend^  captain 
Gower;  The  rascally,  scald,  beggarly,  lowsy,  pragging 
knave.  Pistol, — which  you  and  yourself,  and  all  the  'orld^ 
know  to  be  no  petter  than  a  fellow,  look  you  now,  of  no 
merits, — ^he  is  come  to  me,  and  brings  me  pread  and  salt 
yesterday,  look  you,  and  bid  me  eat  my  leek  :  it  was  in 
a  place  where  I  could  not  breed  no  contentions  with  him ; 
but  I  will  be  so  pold  as  to  wear  it  in  my  cap  till  I  see 
him  once  again,  and  then  I  will  tell  him  a  little  piece  of 
my  desires, 

EtUer  Pistol. 

Gow.  Why,  here  he  comes,  swelling  like  a  turkey-cock* 

JF7u.  Tis  no  matter  for  his  swellings,  nor  his  turkey- 
cocks. — Got  bless  you,  ancient  Pistol !  you  scurvy,  lowsy 
knave.  Got  bless  you ! 

Pist.  Ha!  art  thou  Bedlam?  dost  thou  thirst,  base 
To  have  me  fold  up  Parca's  fatal  web  ?*  [Trqan, 

Hence !  I  ani  qualmish  at  the  smell  of  leek. 

Flu.  I  peseech  you  heartily,  scurvy,  lowsy  knave,  at 
my  desires,  and  my  requests,  and  my  petitions,  to  eat, 
look  you,  this  leek ;  because,  look  you,  you  do  not  love 
it,  nor  your  affections,  and  your  appetites,  and  your  di- 

^  To  hafM  fMfold  uff^  &c.]  Dost  thou  desire  to  haye  me  put  thee  to  death!— 
Johnson. 
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gestionsy  does  not  agree  with  it,  I  would  desire  yon  to 
eat  it. 

Pisi.  Not  for  Cadwalkder,  and  all  his  goats. 

Flu.  There  is  one  goat  for  you.  [Strikes  him. 

Will  you  be  so  goot,  scald  knave,  as  eat  it  ? 

PisL  Base  Trojan,  thou  shalt  die. 

Flu.  You  say  very  true,  scald  knave,  when  (Sot's  will 
is :  I  will  desire  you  to  live  in  the  mean  time,  and  eat 
your  victuals ;  come,  there  is  sauce  for  it.  [^Striking 
Atm  agaiti]  You  called  me  yesterday,  mountain-B(][uire ; 
but  I  will  make  you  to^ay  a  squire  of  low  degree.*  I 
pray  you,  fall  to ;  if  you  can  mock  a  leek,  you  can  eat  a 
leek. 

Gow.  Enough,  captain ;  you  have  astonished  him."- 

FbL,  I  say,  I  will  make  him  eat  some  part  of  my  leek, 
or  I  win  peat  his  pate  four  days : — Pite,  I  pray  you  j 
it  is  good  for  your  green  wound,  and  your  ploody  cox- 
comb. 

Pisi.  Must  I  bite? 

Flu.  Yes,  certainly;  and  out  of  doubt,  and  out  of 
questions  too,  and  ambiguities. 

Pitt.  By  this  leek,  I  will  most  horribly  revenge ;  I  eat, 
and  eke  1  swear. — 

Flu.  Eat,  I  pray  you :  Will  you  have  some  more  sauce 
to  your  leek  ?  there  is  not  enough  leek  to  swear  by. 

Pist.  Quiet  thy  cudgel ;  thou  dost  see,  I  eat. 

Flu.  Much  goot  do  you,  scald  knave,  heartily.  N«y, 
pray  you,  throw  none  away ;  the  skin  is  goot  for  your 
proken  coxcomb.  When  you  take  occasions  to  see  ledks 
hereafter,  I  pray  you,  mock  at  them  y  that  is  all. 

Pist.  Good. 

Flu.  Ay,  leeks  is  goot : — Hold  you,  there  is  a  groal  to 
heal  your  pate. 

Pist.  Me  a  groat ! 

Flu.  Yes,  verily,  and  in  truth,  you  shall  take  it ;  or  I 
have  another  leek  in  my  pocket,  which  you  shall  eat. 

Pist.  I  take  thy  groat,  in  earnest  of  revenge. 

« a  tquire  cf  low  degree.']  i.  e.  I  vUl  bring  thte  to  thg  ground.     The 

phrase  U  taken  from  the  title  of  an  old  metrical  romance,  once  Tery  popular 
among  oar  countrymen* — See  Reliquet  of  Aneitnl  Poetry,  toI.  iii.  p.  dO»  Sd  edit. 

> astoniflhed  him.]  i.  e.  Stunned  him  with  the  blow. — Jobhsoh. 
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Flu.  If  I  owe  you  any  thing,  I  will  pay  you  in  cudgeb ; 
you  shall  be  a  woodmonger^  and  buy  nothing  of  me  but 
cudgels.  Qod  be  wi'  you,  and  keep  you,  and  heal  your 
pate.  [£rfV. 

Pist.  All  hell  shall  stir  for  this. 

Gow.  Qo,  go ;  you  are  a  counterfeit  coi^ardly  knave. 
Will  you  mock  at  an  ancient  tradition, — begun  upon  an 
honourable  respect,  and  worn  as  a  memorable  trophy  of 
pre-deceased  valour, — and  dare  not  avouch  in  your  deeds 
any  of  your  words  ?  I  have  seen  you  gleeking^  and  galling 
at  this  gentleman  twice  or  thrice.  You  thought,  because 
he  could  not  speak  English  in  the  native  garb,  he  could 
not  therefore  h^dle  an  English  cudgel :  you  find  it  other- 
wise.; and,  henceforth,  let  a  Welsh  correction  teach  you  a 
good  English  condition.*    Fare  ye  well.  [JExtt. 

Pist.  Doth  fortune  play  the  huswife*  with  me  n9w? 
News  have  I,  that  my  Nell  is  dead  i'the  spital 
Of  malady  of  France ; 
And  there  my  rendezvous  is  quite  cut  off. 
Old  I  do  wax ;  and  from  my  weary  limbs 
Honour  is  cudgell'd.    Well,  bawd  will  I  turn. 
And  something  lean  to  cutpurse  of  quick  hand. 
To  England  will  I  steal,  and  there  I'll  steal : 
And  patches  will  I  get  unto  these  scars. 
And  swear,  I  got  them  in  the  Gallia  wars.  lExit.^ 

y  — —  gUeking — "}  L  e.  Scoffing,  sneering.  GUek  wm  a  game  at  caidt.^ 
Stbevsn  ■• 

« eondiUoti]  i.  e.  Temper,  ditpotition  of  mind. 

•  —  hutw^e — "]   i.  e.  JUi.     Hutwife  is  here  used  in  aa  iU  tensaK— 

JOBKSOH.  .    . 

^  The  comick  scenes  of  The  HiiUfry  of  Henry  the  Fourth  and  Fifth  are  now 
at  an  end,  and  all  the  comick  personages  are  now  dismissed.  Falstaff  and 
Mrs.  Quickly  are  dead ;  Nvm  and  Bardolph  are  hanged ;  Gadshill  was  lost 
immediately  after  the  robbery;  Poins  and  Peto  hare  vanished  since,  one 
knows  not  how ;  and  Pistol  is  now  beaten  into  obscurity.  I  believe  every 
reader  regrets  their  departure. — ^Johnson. 
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•^  SCENE  II. 

^it>ye8  in  Champagne.      An  Apartment  in  the  French 

«'         King's  Palace. 

^nier  at  one  door.  King  Henry,  Bedford,  Gloster, 
£zET£R,  Warwick,  Westmoreland,  and  other 
Lords;  at  another,  the  French  King,  Queen  Isabel, 
the  Princess  Katharine,  Lords,  Ladies,  ^c.  the  Duke 
of  Burgundy,  and  his  Train. 

K.  Hen.  Peace  to  this  meeting,  wherefore  we  are  met  !* 
Unto  our  brother  France, — and  to  our  sister. 
Health  and  fair  time  of  day : — joy  and  good  wishes 
To  our  most  fair  and  princely  cousin  Katharine ; 
And  (as  a  branch  and  member  of  this  royalty. 
By  whom  this  great  assembly  is  contriv'd,) 
We  do  salute  you,  duke  of  Burgundy; — 
And,  princes  French,  and  peers,  health  to  you  all ! 

Fr.  King.  Right  joyous  are  we  to  behold  your  face. 
Most  worthy  brother  England ;  fairly  met : — 
So  are  you,  princes  English,  every  one. 

Q.  Isa.  So  happy  be  the  issue,  brother  England, 
Of  this  good  day,  and  of  this  gracious  meeting. 
As  we  are  now  glad  to  behold  your  eyes ; 
Your  eves,  which  hitherto  have  borne  in  them 
Against  the  French,  that  met  them  in  their  bent. 
The  fatal  balls  of  murdering  basilisks  :^ 
The  venom  of  such  looks,  we  fairly  hope, 
Have  lost  their  quality ;  and  that  this  day 
Shall  change  all  griefs,  and  quarrels,  into  love. 

K.  Hen.  To  cry  amen  to  that,  thus  we  appear. 

Q.  Isa.  You  English  princes  all,  I  do  salute  you. 

Bur.  My  duty  to  you  both,  on  equal  love. 
Great  kings  of  France  and   England  !      That  I   have 

labour'd 
With  all  my  wits,  my  pains,  and  strong  endeavours, 

*  *        ■      • 

^  Peace  to  this  meeting,  wherrfore  tM  are  met !]  i.  e.  Peace,  for  which  yre .  are 
Kere  met,  be  to  this  meeting. — Johnson. 

*  •  banliikt:']  It  was  ancieatlv  supposed  that.t^  serpent  could,  destroy 
the  object  of  its  Tengeance  by  merely,  looking  v^i  it. — STEs.vE(<f,  .  •* 

VOL.  V.  P 
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To  bring  your  most  imperial  majesties^ 

Unto  this  bar*  and  royal  interview, 

Yonr  mightiness  on  both  parts  lest  can  witness. 

Since  then  my  office  hath  so  far  preirail'd. 

That  face  to  face,  and  royal  eye  to  eye. 

Yon  have  congreeted ;  let  it  not  disgrace  me> 

If  I  demand,  before  this  royal  view. 

What  rub,  or  what  impediment,  there  is. 

Why  the  naked,  poor,  and  mangled  peace. 

Dear  nurse  of  arts,  plenties,  and  joyful  births. 

Should  not,  in  this  best  garden  of  the  world. 

Our  fertile  France,  put  up  ^er  lovely  visage? 

Alas !  she  hath  from  France  too  long  been  chased ; 

And  all  her  husbandry  doth  lie  on  heaps. 

Corrupting  in  its  own  fertility. 

Her  vine,  the  merry  cheerer  of  the  heart, 

Unpruned  dies :  her  hedges  even-pleached,< — 

like  prisoners  wildly  over-grown  with  hair. 

Put  forth  disordered  twigs :  her  fallow  leaa. 

The  darnel,  hemlock,  and  rank  fumitory. 

Doth  root  upon ;  while  that  the  coulter'  rusts. 

That  should  deracinate^  such  savagery : 

The  even  mead,  that  erst  brought  sweetly  forth 

The  freckled  cowslip,  bumet,  and  green  clover. 

Wanting  the  scythe,  all  uncorrected,  rank. 

Conceives  by  idleness ;  and  nothing  teems. 

But  hateful  docks,  rough  thistles,  kecksies,  burs. 

Losing  both  beauty  and  utility. 

And  as  our  vineyards,  fallows,  meads,  and  hedges. 

Defective  in  their  natures,  grow  to  wildness ; 

Even  so  our  houses,  and  ourselves,  and  children. 

Have  lost,  or  do  not  learn  for  virant  of  time. 

The  science  that  should  become  our  country ; 

But  grow,  like  savages, — as  soldiers  will. 

That  nothing  do  but  meditate  on  blood, —  ^ 


•  (^Mto  lAif  b«r-*]  TotkitftMTJflr;  to  tkis  pkoe  ol  c«b|i«m^ 
' — iMfi-plMefcid,— 1  L  e.  WovtH  tagttkir.   The  line  'vlike  psiMnenr"  &§. 

leUtM  to  Uie  one  which  ndlowa,  and  not  to  that  which  piraoedM  it.    Thai  am- 
•kraetMB  if,  HtrtvmphmtM  ludgn  j^fmikdiurdtrtd  twigt,rmMMb^§armm 
im  primn^  nAdtt/ceti  an  from  ntf  M  ovir^ntm  wMk  Jbir.— >fllALOWn. 
t— .^«0H|lir— ]  i.Ob  PIpMff-fWiv. 

*  -— ^  diTMiimli    1  i.  e.  nret  ftpb^iht  rooU, 
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T#  8wetnng»  sad  stem  Iooks»  difiuB*d^  attii^. 
And  every  thing  thait  sesnui  nnnateral. 
Which  to  reduce  into  o«i  ffMiaer  icvoiir,'' 
Yon  are  assembled :  and  my  speech  entreatf^ 
That  I  may  know  the  let,  why  gentle  peace 
Should  not  espel  these  inccmf  eniencies. 
And  bless  «s  with  her  former  qualities. 

K.  Hen.  IC  duke  of  Burgundy^  you  would  the  peoioe. 
Whose  want  gives  growth  to  the  imperfections 
Which  you  have  cited»  you  must  buy  that  pesos 
With  full  accord  to  all  oiV' just  demands  f 
Whose  tenours  and  particular  effects'^ 
You  have,  eBSchedvrd  briefly,  in  your  haods. 

JBur.  The  kii^  hath  heard  them ;  to  the  which,  as  yet. 
There  is  no  answer  made. 

K.  Hen.  Well  then,  the  peace. 

Which  yon  before  so  arg'd,  lies  in  his  answer. 

Ft.  King.  I  have  but  with  a  cursorary  eye 
0*er*glanc'd  the  articles :  pleaseth  your  grace 
To  appoint  some  of  yonr  council  presently 
To  sit  with  OS  once  more,  with  better  heed 
To  re-survey  them,  we  will,  suddenly. 
Pass  our  accept,  and  peremptory  answerJ 

K.  Hem.  Brother,  we  shall. — Go,  uncle  Exeter/— 
And  brother  Clarence, — and  you,  brother  Gloster, — 
Warwick, — and  Huntington,^ — go  with  the  king : 
And  take  with  you  free  power,  to  ratify. 
Augment,  or  alter,  as  your  wisdoms  best 
Shall  see  advantageable  for  our  dignity, 
Amy  thing  in,  or  out  of,  our  demands  ; 
And  we'll  ctmsign  thereto. — ^WiU  you,  fair  sister, 
Oo  with  the  princes,  or  stay  here  with  us? 

Q.  I$ab.  Our  gracious  brother,  I  will  go  with  them ; 
Haply,  a  woman's  voice  may  do  some  good. 
When  articles,  too  nicely  urgM,  be  stood  on. 

I...*,  difu^d-^]  1.6.  WHd,  intguknr,  atravagtmt, 

I  _—- -  «w  uiU,  tuddenhf, 
ftm  oqr  aeeift,  and  pertmptory  amwer,"]  i.  e.  We  wiff  psM  cm  acceptiuice 
qfnloitve  approre,  and  we  will  paas  aperenpterr  aoiwor  to  the  mt    Polite^ 
imMt  ibnid  Ins  saying,  we  wiH  paas  a  demat,  Imt  Ms  <mn  di^ 
9  tfint  fcr  detibecatunt.'-^ToLt.sT. 

p  2 
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K,  Hen.  Yet  leave  our  cousin  Katherine  here  with  nn\ 
She  is  our  capital  demand,  compris'd 
Within  the  fore  rank  of  our  articles. 

Q.  Isab.  She  hath  good  leave. 

lExeunt  all  but  Henry,  Katharine^ 
and  her  Gentlewoman. 

K.  Hen.  Fair  Katharine,  and  most  fairf 

Will  you  vouchsafe  to  teach  a  soldier  terms. 
Such  a^  will  enter  at  a  lady's  ear. 
And  plead  her  love-suit  to  her  gentle  heart? 

Kath.  Your  majesty  shall  mock  at  me ;  I  cannot  speak 
your  England. 

K.  Hen.  O  fair  Katharine,  if  you  will  love  me  soundly 
with  your  French  heart,  I  will  be  glad  to  hearyoii  confess 
it  brokenly  with  your  English  tongue.  Do  you  like  me, 
Kate  ? 

Kath.  Pardonnez  moy,  I  cannot  tell  vat  is — ^like  me. 

K.  Hen.  An  angel  is  like  you;  Kate;  and  you  are  like 
an  angel. 

Kath.  Que  dit-il?  queje  sids  semblable  d  Us  anges  ? 

Alice.  Ouy,  vraymentj  (saufvostre  grace)  ainsi  dit'il.  * 

K.  Hen.  I  said  so,  dear  Katharine;  and  I  must  not 
blush  to  affirm  it. 

Kath.  O  bon  Dieul  les  langues  des  hommes  sont plemes 
des  tromperies. 

K.  Hen*  What  says  she,  fair  one  ?  that  the  tongues  of 
men  are  full  of  deceits  ? 

Alice.  Ouy:  dat  de  tongues  of  de  mans  is  be  full  of  de- 
ceits :  dat  is  de  princess. 

K.  Hen.  The  princess  is  the  better  English-woman, 
rfaith,  Kate,  my  wooing  is  fit  for  thy  understanding :  I 
I  am  glad,  thou  can'st  speak  no  better  English ;  for,  if 
thou  couldst,  thou  would'st  find  me  such  a  plain  king,°^ 

« iuch  a  plain  king,']  I  know  not  why  Shakspeare  now  gives  the  king 

nearly  each  a  character  as  he  made  him  formerly  ridicule  in  Percy.  Tliis  miU- 
taiy  grossness  and  unskilfulness  in  all  the  softer  arts  does  not  suit  reiy  wfU. 
wiUi  the  gaieties  of  his  youth,  with  the  general  knowledge  ascribed  to  him  at 
his  accession,  or  with  the  contemptuous  message  sent  ftm  by  the  Danphin,  wjio 
represents  him  as  fitter  for  a  ball-room  than  the  field,  and  tells  him  that  he  is 
not  to  revel  into  dttehies,  or  win  provinces  with  a  nimble  galliard.  The  tmth  is., 
that  the  poet*s  matter  failed  him  in  the  fifth  act,  and  he  was  glad  to  fiU  1 1  ap 
with  whatever  be  could  get ;  and  not  even  Shakspeare  can  wnte  well  without 
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that  thop  would'st  think,  I  had  sold  my  fiurm  to  buy  my 
crown.  I  know  no  ways  to  miuce  it  in  love;  but  directly 
to  say — I  love  you :  then,  if  you  urge'  me  further  than  to 
say — Do  you  in  faith  ?  I  swear  out  my  suit.  Give  me 
your  answer ;  i Yaith,  do ;  and  so  clap  hands  and  a  bargain : 
How  say  you,  lady  ? 

Kath.  Saufvostre  hotmeur,  me  understand  well. 

K.  Hen.  Marry,  if  you  would  put  me  to  verses,  or  to 
dance  for  your  sake,  Kate,  why  you  undid  me :  for  the 
one,  I  have  neither  words  nor  measure;  and  for  the  other, 
I  have  no  strength*  in  measure,**  yet  a  reasonable  measure 
in  strength.     If  I  could  win  a  lady  at  leap-frog,  or  by 
vaulting  into  my  saddle  with  my  armour  on  my  back, 
under  the  correction  of  bragging  be  it  spoken,  I  should 
quickly  leap  into  a  wife.     Or,  if  I  might  buffet  for  my 
love,  or  bound  my  horse  for  her  favours,  I  could  lay  on 
like  a  butcher,  and  sit  like  a  jack*an-apes,  never  off:  but, 
before  God,'I  cannot  look  greenly ,''  nor  gasp  out  my  elo- 
quence, nor  I  have  no  cunning  in  protestation ;  only 
downright  oaths,  which  I  never  use  till  urged,  nor  never 
break  for  urgine.     If  thou  canst  love  a  fellow  of  this 
temper,  Kate,  whose  face  is  not  worth  sun-burning,  that 
never  looks  in  his  glass  for  love  of  any  thing  he  sees 
there,  let  thine  eye  be  thy  cook.     I  speak  to  thee  plain 
soldier:  If  thou  canst  love  me  for  this,  take  me :  if  not, 
to  say  to  thee — that  I  shall  die,  is  true  :  but — for  thy 
love,  by  the  Lord,  no ;  yet  I  love  thee  too.     And  while 
thou  livest,  dear  Kate,  take  a  fellow  of  plain  and  uncoined 
constancy  ;*  for  he  perforce  must  do  thee  right,  because 
he  hath,  not  the  gift  to  woo  in  other  places :  for  these 
fellows  of  infinite  tongue,  that  can  rhyme  themselves  into 
ladies'  favours,^ — they  do  always  reason  themselves  out 
again.    What !  a  speeJcer  is  but  a  prater ;  a  rhyme  is  but 
a  ballad.    A  good  leg  will  fall;  a  straight  back  will 

a  pfopei  Mlvject.    It  ii  a  Tain  endeavour  for  the  most  Bkiifol  hand  to  coltiTate 
banroineef ,  or  to  paint  upon  ractiity. — Johnson. 

■ tfi  mearnn,']  L  e.  in  daneing, 

<   *  -— —  toofc  gremUy,']  L  e.  LUtt  a  young  lover,  awkwfardly. 

9  —  uncoined  eonttaney ;]  ReeemhHng  a  plain  piece  of  metaJ,  that  had  ' 
not  yet  received  any  impresnon.    Katharine  waa  the  first  woman  that  Henry 
had  ever  loved.  A.  C. 
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iioop ;  a  black  beard  will  turn  white ;  a  cnridcl  pate  will 
grow  bald ;  a  fair  face  will  wither;  a  fall  ^e  will  waiL 
hollow ;  but  a  good  heart,  Kate,  is  the  flim  and  mooo ; 
0t,  rather  the  san,  and  not  the  moon ;  for  it  shines  brightp 
and  never  changes,  bnt  keeps  his  come  truly.  If  tboai 
would  have  such  a  one,  take  me :  And  take  me,  take  a 
soldier ;  take  a  soldier,  take  a  king :  And  what  sayest 
thou  then  to  my  love  ?  speak,  my  fair,  and  fidrly^  I  pray 
Aee. 

Kath.  Is  it  possible  dat  I  shonld  love  de  enemy  of 
France? 

K.  Hen.  No ;  it  is  not  possible,  you  should  love  the 
enemy  of  France,  Kate :  but,  in  loving  me^  you  should 
love  the  firiend  of  France ;  for  I  love  France  so  w^,  diat 
I  win  not  part  with  a  village  of  it ;  I  will  have  it  all  mine: 
and,  Kate,  when  France  is  mine,  and  I  am  yonis^  then 
yours  is  France,  and  you  are  mine. 

Kaih*  I  cannot  tell  vat  is  dat. 

K.  Hen.  No,  Kate  ?  I  will  tell  thee  in  French ;  which, 
I  am  sure,  will  hang  upon  my  tongue  like  a  newHnanied 
wife  about  her  husband's  necJL,  hardly  to  be  shook  off. 
Quandfay  la  possession  de  Fraaee,  et  qwmd  vous  anet  le 
possession  de  moi,  (let  me  see,  what  then?  Saint  D^uiis 
be  my  speed !) — done  vostre  est  France,  ei  vom  esies  miesme. 
It  is  as  easy  for  me,  Kate,  to  conquer  the  kingdom^  as  to 
speak  so  much  more  French :  I  shall  never  move  thee  in 
French,  unless  it  be  to  laugh  at  me. 

Kath.  Sauf  vostre  honneur,  le  Franfois  que  vomparkx, 
est  meilleur  que  P  Anglois  lequelje  parte. 

JC.  Hen.  No,  '&ith,  is't  not,  Kate :  but  thy  spei^king  of 
my  tongue,  and  I  thine,  most  truly  falsely,  must  needs  be 
granted  to  be  much  at  one.  But,  Kate,  dost  thon  uader* 
stand  thof  much  English  ?  Canst  thou  love  me? 

Katk. '  I  cannot  tell. 

K.,Hen.  Can  any  of  your  neighbours  tell,  Kate?  Ill 
ask  them.  Come,  I  know  thou  lovest  me:  and  at  night 
when  you  come  into  your  closet,  youll  question  this  gen- 
tlewoman about  me ;  and  I  know,  Kate,  you  will/  to  her, 
dispraise  those  parts  in  me,  that  you  love  with  your  heart : 
bat  goo^  Kate,  mock  me  mercifully ;  the  rather,  gentle 
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pmiciM,  bofiMse  I  late  thee  crueny.  If  ever  thou  be'et 
miam,  Kate,  <ae  I  have  a  saying  faith  within  me,  tells  me, 
-^4lKni  shalt,)  I  get  thee  with  scambling,*  and  thou  most 
therefore  needs  prove  a  gc(od  soldier-breeder :  Shall  not 
thon  and  I,  between  saint  Dennis  and  saint  George,  oom- 
poQnd  a  boy,  half  French,  half  English,  that  shall  go  to 
Constaiitiiiople,  and  take  the  Tark  by  the  beard  V  shall 
we  not  ?  what  sayest  thou,  my  fair  flower-de-luce  ? 

Kath.  I  do  not  know  dat. 

Km  Hem.  No ;  'tis  hereafter  to  know,  but  now  to  pro- 
mise :  do  but  now  promise,  Kate,  you  will  endeayour  for 
your  French  part  of  such  a  boy ;  and,  for  my  English 
Moiety*  take  the  word  of  a  king  and  a  bachelor.  How 
answer  you,  la  plus  belle  Katharine  du  mondet  mou  iret  chere 
If  dlmna  ifeeue  ? 

KtUi.  Your  majesU  'ave  fau$se  French  enough  to  de- 
ceive de  most  tage  damoiselle  dat  is  en  France. 

K.  Hen.  Now,  fye  upon  my  false  French !  By  mine 
honour,  in  true  English,  I  love  thee,  Kate:  by  which 
lionour  I  dare  not  swear,  thou  lovest  me ;  yet  my  blood 
begins  to  flatter  me  that  thou  dost,  notwithstanding  the 
poor  and  antempering  effect'  of  my  visage.  Now  beshrew 
my  father's  ambition !  he  was  thinking  of  civil  wars  when 
he  got  me ;  therefore  was  I  created  with  a  stubborn  out- 
side, with  an  aspect  of  iron,  that,  when  I  coma  to  woo 
ladies,  I  fright  thesn.  But,  in  faith,  Kate,  the  elder  I  wax, 
the  bettsr  I  shall  appear :  my  comfort  is,  that  old  age, 
that  ill-layer-up  of  beauty,  can  do  no  more  spoil  upon  my 
face :  thou  hast  me,  if  thou  hast  me,  at  the  worst ;  and 
tlKm  sbalt  wear  me,  if  thou  wear  me,  better  ancl  better ; 
And  therefore  tell  me,  most  fair  Katharine,  will  you  have 
me  ?  Put  off  your  maiden  blushes :  avouch  the  thoughta 
of  your  heart  with  the  looks  of  an  emprsss ;  take  me  by 
the  handL  and  say — ^Harry  of  England,  I  am  thine :  which 
word  thou  shalt  no  sooner  bless  mine  ear  withal,  but  I 

f  —  teamMing  ;"]  i.  e.  ScrambUnr. 

' g9  to  CnukLutinofli,  and  tSi§  the  Turk  by  the  beard  ?]  The  Turks  were 

nqt  imnSnd  ol  Cooft«Dtineple,  before  the  year  1453>  when  Heoiy  the  Fillh 
had  been  dead  thirty-one  years. — ^Thsobald. 

•  ..^  umtempering  «feet— ]  The  sense  is,  that  yoo  love  me  notwithstanding 
ny  Ck*  has  no  power  m  Umpeft  i.  e.  sdien  yon  to  asy  porpose.— -STUTavs. 
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inW  tell'  ihee  albud-^Bngland  is  thine/  iTetand  is  thine,* 
France  is  thine,  and  Henry  Plantagenet  is  thine ;  who,* 
though  I  speak  it  before  his  face»  if  he  be  not  fellow  with 
the  best  king,^  thou  shiailt  find  the  best  king  of  good  fel-. 
lows.  Come»  your  answer  in'  broken  musick ;  for  thy 
voice  ismusick^  and  thy  English  broken:  therefore  queen 
of  all,  Katharine,  break  thy  mind  to  me  in  broken  English, 
Wilt  thou  have  me  ? 

Kath.  Dat  is,  as  it  shall  please  de  roy  monpereJ 

K.  Hen.  Nay,  it  will  please  him  well,  Kate ;  it  shall 
please  him,  Kate. 

£af A.  Den  it  shall  also  content  me. 

K.  Hen.  Upon  that  I  will  kiss  your  hand,  and  I  call- 
you — ^my  queen. 

Kath.  Laissez,  mon  seigneur,  laissez,  laissez :  ma  foy,je 
ne  veux  point  que  vous  abbaissez  vostre  grandeur,  en  baisani 
la  main  d'une  vostre  indigne  serviteure;  excusez  moy,je  vous 
supplie,  mon  tres  puissant  seigneur. 

H.  Hen.  Then  I  will  kiss  your  lips,  Kate. 

Kath.  Les  dames,  et  damoiselles,  pour  estre  baisees  denant 
leur  nopces,  il  n*est  pas  le  coutume  de  France. 

K.  Hen.  Madam  my  interpreter,  what  says  she?  "^ 

jilice.  Dat  it  is  not  be  de  fashion|K>tir  fes  ladies  of  France, 
— I  cannot  tell  what  is,  baiser,  en  English. 

K.  Hen.  To  kiss. 
.    Alice.  Your  majesty  entendre  bettre  ^ue  moy. 

K.  Hen.  It  is  not  the  fashion  for  the  maids  in  France 
to  kiss  before  they  are  married,  would  she  say? 

Alice.  Ouy,  vrayment. 

K.  Hen.  O,  Kate,  nice  customs  curtesy  to  great  kings. 
Dear  Kate,  you  and  I  cannot  be  confined  within  the  w^ 
list^  of  a  country's  fashion:  we  are  the  makers  of  manners, 
Kate ;  and  the  liberty  that  follow  our  places,stops  the  mouths 
of  all  find-faults ;  as  I  will  do  yours,  for  upholding  the 
nice  fashion  of  your  country,  in  denying  me  a  kiss :  there- ' 
fore,  patiently,  and  yielding  [kissing  her."]  You  have  witch- 
craft in  your  lips,  Kate :  there  is  more  eloquence  in  a  sugar 
touch  of  them,  than  in  the  tongues  of  the  French  counol; 

I weak  litt'^^i.e.  Slight  barrier. 
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and  they  should  sooner  persuade  Harry  of  England^  than 
u  general  petition  of  monarchs.    Here  comes  your  father. 

Enter.' the  French  King  and  Queen,  Burgundy,  Bed* 
«  FORD, Gloster, Exeter,  Westmoreland,  andother 
.    French  onJEnglish  Lords. 

Bur.  God  save  your  majesty!  my  royal  cousin,  teach 
you  our  princess  English  ? 

£.  Hen.  I  would  have  her  learn,  my  fair  cousin,  how 
perfectly  I  love  her ;  and  that  is  good  English. 

Bur.  Is  she  not  apt? 

K.  Hen.  Our  tongue  is  rough,  coz ;  and  my  condition* 
18  not  smooth :  so  that,  having  neither  the  voice,  nor  the 
heart  of  flattery  about  me,  I  cannot  so  conjure  up  the 
spirit  of  love  in  her,  that  he  will  appear  in  his  true  likeness. 

Bur.  Pardon  the  frankness  of  my  mirth,  if  I  answer  you 
for  that.  If  you  would  conjure  in  her  you  must  make  a 
circle  :  if  conjure  up  love  in  her  in  his  true  likeness,  he  must 
appear  naked,' and  blind :  Can  you  blame  her  then,  being  a 
maid  yet  rosed  over  with  the  virgin  crimson  of  modesty, 
if  she  deny  the  appearance  of  a  naked  blind  boy  in  her 
naked  seeing  self  ?  It  were,  my  lord,  a  hard  condition  for 
a  miud  to  consign  to. 

X.  Hen.  Yet  they  do  wink,  and  yield ;  as  love  is  blind, 
and  enforces. 

Bur.  They  are  then  excused,  my  lord,  when  they  see 
not  what  they  do. 

K.  Hen.  Then,  good  my  loid,  teach  your  cousin  to  con- 
sent to  winking. 

Bur.  I  will  wink  on  her  to  consent,  my  lord,  if  you  will 
teach  her  to  know  my  meaning:  for  maids  well  summered 
and  warm  kept,  are  like  flies  at  Bartholomewtide,  blind, 
though  they  have  their  eyes  ;  and  then  they  will  endure 
handling,  which  before  would  not  abide  looking  on. 

K.  Hen.  This  moral'  ties  me  over  to  time,  and  a  hot 
summer ;  and  so  I  will  catch  the  fly,  your  cousin,  in  the 
latter  end,  and  she  must  be  blind  too. 

■ condidan — ]  i.  e.  Temptr. 

>  Thu  moral — 1  That  is,  the  application  ^  this  fable.    The  moral  being  the 
application  of  a  faole,  our  author  calls  aigr  application  a  w^roL — JoHMsoir. 
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Bur.  As  lore  is,  my  lord,  before  it  la?ee. 

K»  Hem.  It  b  so;  aii4  yoa  nay,  some  of  jfoiu 
lore  for  my  blindness ;  who  cannot  see  many  a  fair  French 
city,  for  one  fair  French  maid  that  stands  in  my  way. 

Fr.  King.  Yes,  my  lord,  yon  see  them  perspectiFdy,  the 
cities  turned  into  a  maid;  for  they  are  all  girdled  with 
maiden  walls,  that  war  hath  never  entered. 

K.  Hen.  Shall  Kate  be  my  wife? 

JFV;  King.  So  please  you, 

K.  Hen.  I  am  content ;  so  the  maiden  cities  yon  talk  oi^ 
may  wait  on  her :  so  the  maid,  that  stood  in  the  way  of  my 
wish,  shall  show  me  the  way  to  my  will. 

Fr.  King.  We  have  consented  to  all  terms  of  reason* 
'  X.  Hen.  Is't  so,  my  lords  of  England  ? 

West.  The  king  hath  granted  every  article : 
His  daughter,  first ;  and  then,  in  sequel,  aU, 
According  to  their  firm  proposed  natures. 

Exe.  Only,  he  hath  not  yet  subscribed  this : — Where 
your  majesty  demands, — ^That  the  king  of  France,  having 
any  occasion  to  write  for  matter  of  grant,  shall  name  your 
highness  in  this  form,  and  with  this  addition,  in  French, 
^^Uotre  tres  cherjilz  Henry  roy  tTAngleterre,  heretier  de 
France;  and  thus  in  Latin, — Praclarissimus^  JiUus  noster 
Henricus,  rex  Anglue,  et  hares  Franda. 

Fr.  King.  Nor  this  I  have  not,  brother,  so  denied| 
But  your  request  shall  make  me  let  it  pass. 

K.  Hen.  I  pray  you  then,  in  love  and  dear  alliance. 
Let  that  one  article  rank  with  the  rest : 
And,  thereupon,  give  me  your  daughter. 

Fr.  King.  Take  her,  fair  son ;  and  firom  her  blood  raise  up 
Issue  to  me :  and  the  contending  kingdoms 
Of  Fiance  and  England,  whose  very  shores  look  pale 
With  envy  of  each  other's  happiness. 
May  cease  their  hatred  ;  and  this  dear  conjuntion 
Plant  neighbourhood  and  christian-like  accord 
Jn  their  sweet  bosoms,  that  never  war  advance 
His  bleeding  sword  'twixt  England  and  fair.  France. 

y  — —  pritelarUmnvt — ]  W«  certainly  oofbt  to  naLApUteariuimut;  which  it 
the  trai4  IB  the  meamble  of  the  orifiaal  tnaty  of  Tioyat.  Tbeenor  iifonad 
ia  HeliMhea  Md  all  the  old  hiftflfiapk 
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All.  Amen! 

K.  Hen.  Vow  welcome^  Kate : — and  bear  me  witness  all, 
*Xhat  here  I  kiss  her  as  my  sovereign  queen.        [Fhuriik. 

Q.  liob.  Qod,  the  best  maker  of  all  marriages. 
Combine  your  hearts  in  one,  your  realms  in  one ! 
As  man  and  wife,  being  two,  are  one  in  love. 
So  be  there  'twixt  your  kingdoms  such  a  spousal. 
That  never  may  iU  office,  or  fell  jealousy. 
Which  troubles  oft  the  bed  of  blessed  marrii^, 
llinut  in  between  the  paction  of  these  kingdoms^ 
To  make  divorce  of  dieir  incorporate  league ; 
That  English  may  as  Prench,  French  Englishmen, 
Receive  each  other! — God  speak  this  Amen! 

All.  Amen! 

K.  Hen.  Prepare  we  for  our  marriage : — on  wbich  day. 
My  lord  of  Burgundy,  well  take  your  oath. 
And  all  the  peers',  for  surety  of  our  leagues. — 
Then  shall  I  swear  to  Kate»  and  you  to  me; 
And  may  our  oaths  well  kept  and  prosp'rous  be !   [Exeunt. 

Enter  Chorus. 

Thus  far,  with  rough,  and  all  unable  pen. 

Our  bending*  author  hath  pursu'd  the  story ; 
In  little  room  confining  mighty  men. 

Mangling  by  starts*  the  full  course  of  their  glory. 
Small  time,  but,  in  that  small,  most  greatly  liv'd 

This  star  of  England :  fortune  made  his  sword ; 
By  which  the  world's  best  garden^  he  achiev'd, 

And  of  it  left  his  son  imperial  lord. 
Henry  the  sixth,  in  infant  bands  crown'd  king 

Of  Prance  and  England  did  this  king  succeed ; 
Whose  state  so  many  had  the  managhig. 

That  they  lost  Prance,  and  made  his  England  bleed : 
Which  oft  our  stage  hath  shown ;  and,  for  their  sake. 
In  your  fair  minds  let  this  acceptance  take.  [Exit.^ 

s Ohip  bending  auihar — ]  By  bending,  oar  author  meant  tuM^uoi  10  tk$ 

vmght  ofhii  nJgati;  and  bending  beneath  it,~~-STnm^mvB. 

* Mangling  by  ttarU — ]  By  touching  only  on  select  parts. — Johvsok. 

^  the  world'i  beet  garden— 1  i.  e.  France. 

c  This  play  has  man^  scenes  of  high  dimity,  and  many  of  easy  merriiiMBt. 
The  character  of  the  king  is  well  supports,  aicept  in  his  courtihip»  when  he 
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bag  neitlier  the  Tiradty  of  Hal,  nor  the  grandeur  of  Henry/  -  IWhm 
Fiatol ia Ter? happily  continued:  hia  character haa  perhapabeen  tiie 
of  aJl  the  bullies  that  hare  yet  appeared'on  the  Englisn  stage. 
.  The  lines  eiven  to  the  Chorus  have  many  adnurers ;  Imt  the  tntth  j 
in  them  a  little  may  be  praised*  and  much  must  be  forgiTen;  nor  ca 
eadly  discoTteed  why  the  intelligence  given  by  the  Chorus  is  more  nee 
in  this  play  than  in  many  others  where  it  is  omitted.  The  great  defisct 
play  is  the  emptiness  and  narrowness  of  the  last  act,  which  a  reiy  Utt 
gence  might  have*  easily  avoided. — Johnson. 

Of  the  general  conduct  of  this  play,  it  may  be  remarked,  that  the  ii 
tarns  altogether  upon  the  circumstances  which  accompany  a  single  1 
consequently,  the  poet  has  put  forth  all  his  stren|[th  in  colourmg  and  conti 
tiie  situation  of  tne  two  armies ;  and  so  admirably  has  he  succeeded 
attampt,  by  opposing  the  full  assurance  of  victory  on  the  part  of  the  F 
their  boast^  dambur  and  impatient  levity,  to  the  consdous  danger,  cal 
lour,  and  self-devotedness  of  the  English,  that  we  wait  the  issue  Si  the  c 
with  an  almost  breathless  anxiety. — Dr.  DaAKi. 
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Of  this  play  there  is  no  edition  extant  previous  to  the  folio,  16f  3.  It  is  a 
miserahle  production  ;  and  Malone  has  distinctly  proTed,  in  his  ingenious  and 
elaborate  £ssay*on  the  three  parts  of  King  Henry  VI,  that  it  has  been  unjiistlj 
ascribed  to  the  hand  of  Shak^>eare. 

In  the  second  and  third  parts  of  King  Henry  VL  the  pen  of  our  great  poet 
is  easily  distinguished ;  but  in  the  present  play  there  is  not  a  single  passage 
marked  with  the  characters  of  his  genius.  "  It  may  be  asked/'  says  Malone, 
"  if  the  drama  was  not  written  by  Shakspeare,  why  did  Heminge  and  Condell 
print  it  with  the  rest  of  .his  works?  The  only  way  I  can  account  for  their 
having  done  so,*  is  by  supposing,  that  they  imagined  the  insertion  of  this  his- 
torical drama  was  necessary  to  understanding  the  two  pieces  that  follow  it ; 
or,  that  Shakspeare,  for  the  sulvantage  of  his  own  theatre,  haying  written  a  few 
lines  in  the^nt  part  of  King  Henry  VL  after  his  own  second  and  third  parts 
had  been  played,  they  conceived  this  a  sufficient  warrant  for  attributing  st^ 
along  with  the  others,  to  him,  in  the  general  collection  of  his  woriu."* 

The  historical  transactions  contained  in  this  play,  take  in  the  compass  of 
above  thirty  years. 


*  Malone's  Dittertation  on  King  Henry ^VL  Boswell's  Shakspeare,  vol.  zviii. 
p.  591. 
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Henry  the  Sixth. 
Duke  of  QhosTER,  uncle  to  the  king,  and  protector. 
Duke  of  Bedford,  unck  to  the  Idng^  and  regent  of  France. 
Thomas  Beaufort,  duke  of  Exeter,  great  uncle  to  the 

king. 
Henry  Beaufort,  great  uncle  to  the  king,  bishop  of 

Winchester,  and  afterwards  cardinal. 
ioHN  Beaufort,  ear/ ^Somerset;  afterwards  duke. 
Richard  Plantagenet,  eldest  son  of  Richard  late  earl 

0/ Cambridge ;  afterwards  duke  of  York. 
Earl  o/'Warwick.     Earl  q/*SALisBURY»    Earl  of  ^vy- 

FOLK. 

Lord  Talbot,  afterwards  ear/  q/"  Shrewsbury : 
John  Talbot,  his  son. 
Edkund  Mortimer,  ear/o/*March. 
Bfortimer's  Keeper,  and  a  Lawyer, 
Sir  John  Fastolfe.    Sir  William  Lucy. 
Sir  William  Glansdalb.    Sir  Thomas  Gaborayb. 
Mayor  of  London.    Woodville,  lieut.  of  the  Tower. 
Vernon,  of  the  White  Rose,  or  York  faction* 
Basset,  ffthe  Red  Rose,  or  Lancaster /otf^jon. 
Charles,  dauphin,  and  cfteripards  king  0^ France. 
Reignier,  d^  ofAnjon,  and  titular  king  o/*NapIe6. 
Duke  q/'BuRGUNDY.     Duke  of  ALEN50N. 
Governor  of  Paris.     Bastard  of  Orleans. 
Master^Gunner  q/* Orleans,  and  his  son. 
General  of  the  Ftench  forces  in  Bourdeaux. 
A  French  Sergeant.    A  Porter. 
An  old  Shepherd,  father  to  Joan  la  Pucelle. 
Margaret,  daughter  to  Reignier ;  afterwards  married  to 
King  Henry. 

Countess  o/'Auvergne. 

Joan  la  Pucelle,  commonly  called  Jonn  of  Arc. 

fiends  appearing  to  La  Pucelle,  Lords,  Warders  of  the 
Tower,  Heralds,  Officers,  Soldiers,  Messengers,  and  several 
Attendants  both  on  the  English  and  French. 

Scene,  partly  in  England,  and  partly  in  France. 
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ACT  I. 

ScBNB  I^ — ^Westmioster  Abbey. 

Dead  March.  Corpse  cf  King  Hbnbt  the  Fifth  duetroered^ 
fymg  in  state;  attended  an  by  the  Dukes  cf  Bedford^ 
Gloster,  amd  Exeter;  the  Earl  of  Warwick/  the 
Bishop  q/"  Winchester,  Heralds,  S^c.  \ 

Bed.  Hun o  be  the  heavens  with  black/  yield  day  to 
Comets,  importing  change  of  times  and  states,      [night ! 
Brandish  your  crystal  tresses  in  the  sky ; 
And  with  them  scourge  the  bad  revolting  stars. 
That  have  consented  unto  Henry's  death ! 
Henry  the  fifth,  too  famous  to  live  long ! 
England  ne'er  lost  a  king  of  so  much  worth. 

Gio.  England  ne'er  had  a  king,  until  his  time. 
Virtue  he  lutd,  deserving  to  command : 
His  brandished  sword  did  blind  men  with  his  beams ; 
His  arms  spread  wider  than  a  dragon's  wings ; 
His  sparkling  eyes  replete  with  wrathful  fire. 
More  dazzled  and  drove  back  his  enemies, 

a Eorlof  W«wick,]  Th»  §aH  9f  Wmrwuk,  who  makm  )am  ttppmnnem 

m  the  tint  scene  of  this  play,  is  RieharaBemuekamp,who  is  a  character  in  Kimf 
HmnfV.  Theearl  who  appears  in  the  sobfeqvMnt  part  of  it,  is  JUsharriyMul 
son  tothe  eiri  afStlkimfif,  who  became  poseessM  of  the  title  in  right  of  hit 
wife,  AnM,  sister  of  flitnry  Beauehampt  duke  of  Warwick,  on  the  death  of 
AnebnoilT  child  in  1449.  Rioftortf ,  the  &ther  of  this  Hmry,  was  i^>poittted 
nnrta  tJbe  kin^^  on  the  doMiae  of  Thomas  Beanlbrt,  duke  of  Exelsr,  and 
ial439.    Tharoia  no  season  to  think  that  the  author  meant  to  conlrand 


^  Htmg  te  th$  htamnt  with  htack,l   Alluding  to  our  ancient  stage-piactieo 
when  a  tragedy  was  to  be  expected. — STxavf  vs. 
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Than  mid-day  sun,  fierce  bent  against  their  faces. 
What  should  I  say  ?  his  deeds  exceed  all  speech : 
He  ne'er  lift  up  his  hand,  but  conquered. 

Exe.  We  mourn  in  black ;  Why  mourn  we  not  in  blood  ? 
Henry  is  dead,  and  never  shall  revive : 
Upon  a  wooden  coffin  we  attend ; 
And  death's  dishonourable  victory 
We  with  our  stately  presence  glorify, 
like  captives  bound  to  a  triumphant  car. 
What?  shall  we  curse  the  planets  of  mishap. 
That  plotted  thus  our  glory's  overthrow  ? 
Or  shall  we  think  the  subtle-witted  French^ 
Conjurers  and  sorcerers,  that,  afraid  of  him. 
By  magick  verses 'have  contriv'd  his  end? 

Win,  He  was  a  king  bless'd  of  the  King  of  kings. 
Unto  the  French  the  dreadful  judgment  day 
So  dreiadful  will  not  be,  as  was  his  sight. 
The  battles  of  the  Lord  of  hosts  he  fo\ight : 
The  church's  prayers  made  him  so  prosperous. 

Gfo.  The  church!  where  is  it?  had  not  church-men 
His  thread  of  life  had  not  so  soon  decay'd :  [pray'd. 

None  do  you  like  but  an  effeminate  prince. 
Whom,  like  a  school-boy,  you  may  over-awe. 

Win.  Gloster,  whate'er  we  like,  thou  art  protector; 
And  lookest  to  command  the  prince,  and  realm. 
Thy  wife  is  proud ;  she  holdeth  thee  in  awe. 
More  than  God,  or  religious  churchmen,  may. 

Glo.  Name  not  religion,  for  thou  lov'st  the  flesh ; 
And  ne'er  throughout  the  year  to  church  thou  go'st. 
Except  it  be  to  pray  against  thy  foes. 

Bed.  Cease,  cease  these  jars,  and  rest  your  minds  in 
Let's  to  the  altar : — Heralds,  wait  on  us : —  [peace! 

Instead  of  gold,  we'll  offer  up  our  arms ; 
Since  arms  avail  not,  now  that  Henry's  dead. — 
Posterity,  await  for  wretched  years. 

When  at  their  mothers'  moist  eyes  babes  shall  suck ; 

»  •  ■■  .  .  . 

^  * the  iubtlt'wiUed  French,  &c.]  There  was  a  notion  prevalent  a  long 

time,  that  life  might  be  taken  away  by  metrical  charmB.     As  sopeiatitioii 
grew  weaker,  these  charms  were' imagined  only  to  have  power  on  'uzatiaial 
animals.    In  our  author's  time  it  was  supposed  that  the  Irish  coold  kilizats' 
by  a  song. — Johnson.  *.  •    ' 
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Our  isle  be  made  a  nourish''  of  salt  tears^ 
And  none  but  women  left  to  wail  the  dead. — 
Henry  the  fifth !  thy  ghost  I  invocate ; 
Prosper  this  realm,  keep  it  from  civil  broils ! 
Combat  with  adverse  planets  in  the  heavens ! 
A  far  more  glorious  star  thy  soul  will  make. 
Than  Julius  Caesar,  or  bright 

Enter  a  Messenger. 

Mess.  My  honourable  lords,  health  to  you  all ! 
Sad  tidings  bring  I  to  you  out  of  France, 
Of  loss,  of  slaughter,  and  discomfiture  : 
Guienne,  Champaigne,  Rheims,  Rouen,  Orleans,* 
Paris,  Guysors,  Poictiers,  are  all  quite  lost. 

Bed.  What  say'st  thou,  man,  before  dead  Henry's  corse? 
Speak  softly ;  or  the  loss  of  those  great  towns 
Will  make  him  burst  his  lead,  and  rise  from  death. 

Glo.  Is  Paris  lost  ?  is  Rouen  yielded  up  ? 
If  Henry  were  recall'd  to  life  again. 
These  news  would  cause  him  once  more  yield  the  ghost. 

Exe.  How  were  they  lost  ?  what  treachery  was  us'd  ? 

Mess.  No  treachery ;  but  want  of  men  and  money. 
Among  the  soldiers  this  is  mutter'd, — 
That  here  you  maintain  several  factions ; 
And,  whilst  a  field  should  be  despatched  and  fought. 
You  are  disputing  of  your  generals. 
One  would  have  lingVing  wars,  with  little  cost ; 
Another  would  fly  swift,  but  wanteth  wings ; 
A  third  man  thinks,  without  expence  at  all. 
By  guileful  fair  words  peace  may  be  obtain^. 
Awake,  awake,  English  nobility  ! 
Let  not  sloth  dim  your  honours,  new-begot ; 
Cropp'd  are  the  flower-de-luces  in  your  arms ; 
Of  England*s  coat  one  half  is  cut  away. 

a  nowrish^]  i.  e.  Nourice,  French.  A  none  was  anciently  ipelt  many 


diffsrent  ways,  among  which  fumriih  was  one. — Stistsks. 

•  Guienne,  Champaigne,  Rheimt,  Roiien,  Orteanti]  Rmen  is  omitted  in  aU  the 
copies,  bat  the  propriety  of  St^eyens'  obserration,  that  *'  this  verse  might  he 
coiApleted  by  the  insertion  of  Rousn  among  the  places  lost,  as  Gloster  in  his 
next  speech  mfers  that  it  had  been  mentioned  with  the  rest/'  is  so  evident,  that 
w«  have  inserted  it  in  the  text. 
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Exe,  Were  our  tears  wanting  to  this  funeral. 
These  tidings  would  call  forth  her  flowing  tides/ 

Bed.  Me  they  concern ;  regent  I  am  of  France : — 
Give  me  my  steeled  coat,  I'll  fight  for  France. — 
Away  with  these  disgraceful  wailing  robes ! 
Wounds  I  will  lend  the  French,  instead  of  «yeS| 
To  weep  their  intermissive  miseries.' 

Enter  another  Messenger. 

2  Mess.  Lords,  view  these  letters,  full  of  bad  mischance, 
France  is  revolted  from  the  English  quite ; 

Except  some  petty  towns  of  no  import : 
The  Dauphin  Charles  is  crowned  king  in  Rheims ; 
The  bastard  of  Orleans  with  him  is  joined ; 
Reignier,  duke  of  Anjou,  doth  take  his  part; 
The  duke  of  Alengon  flieth  to  his  side. 

Exe.  The  Dauphin  crowned  king !  all  fly  to  him ! 
O,  whither  shall  we  fly  from  this  reproach  ? 

Glo.  We  will  not  fly,  but  to  our  enemies'  throats  :— 
Bedford,  if  thou  be  slack,  I'll  fight  it  out.    . 

Bed.  Gloster,  why  doubt'st  thou  of  my  forwardness  1 
An  army  have  I  muster'd  in  my  thoughts. 
Wherewith  already  France  is  over-run. 

Enter  a  third  Messenger. 

3  Mess.  My  gracious  lords, — to  add  to  your  laments. 
Wherewith  you  now  bedew  king  Henry's  hearse, —  x 

I  must  inform  you  of  a  dismal  fight. 
Betwixt  the  stout  lord  Talbot  and  the  French. 

Win.  What !  wherein  Talbot  overcame  ?  is*t  so? 

3  Mess.  O,  no ;  wherein  lord  Talbot  was  overthrown : 
The  circumstance  I'll  tell  you  more  at  large. 
The  tenth  of  August  last,  this  dreadful  lord. 
Retiring  from  the  siege  of  Orleans, 
Having  scarce  six  thousand  in  his  troop. 
By  three  and  twenty  thousand  of  the  French 
Was  round  encompassed  and  set  upon  : 

f her  flowing  lJd«.]  i.  e.  Eogland's  flowing  tidet.— Malonb* 

f their  tftlermfniw  murrMt,]  i,  e.  Their  miaeriefl,  which  hliT»  had  mitfm 

short  iBtermission  from  Henry  the  Fifth's  death  to  my  comiag  amengM  '*  ~~^ 

— Wabbvrton. 
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No  leisure  had  he  to  enrank  his  men ; 

He  wanted  pikes  to  set  before  his  archers ; 

Instead  whereof,  sharp  stakes,  pluckM  out  of  hedges. 

They  pitched  in  the  ground  confusedly. 

To  keep  the  horsemen  off  from  breaking  in. 

More  than  three  hours  the  fight  continued ; 

Where  valiant  Talbot^  above  human  thought. 

Enacted  wonders  with  his  sword  and  lance. 

Hundreds  he  sent  to  hell,  and  none  durst  stand  him ; 

Here,  there,  and  every  where,  enrag'd  he  slew : 

The  French  exclaimed.  The  devil  was  in  arms  : 

All  the  whole  army  stood  agaz'd  on  him  : 

His  soldiers,  spying  his  undaunted  spirit, 

A  Talbot !  a  TaJbot !  cried  out  amain. 

And  rush'd  intQ  the  bowels  of  the  battle. 

Here  had  the  conquest  fully  been  sealM  up. 

If  sir  John  Fastolfe^  bad  not  play'd  the  coward  ; 

He  being  in  the  vaward,  (placM  behind,* 

With  purpose  to  relieve  and  follow  them,) 

Cowardly  fled,  not  having  struck  one  stroke. 

Hence  grew  the  general  wreck  and  massacre ; 

Enclosed  were  th^y  with  their  enemies : 

A  base  Walloon,  to  win  the  Dauphin's  grace, 

Thrust  Talbot  with  a  spear  into  the  back ; 

Whom  all  France,  with  their  chief  assembled  strength. 

Durst  not  presume  to  look  once  in  the  face.  * 

Bed.  Is  Talbot  slain  ?  then  will  I  slay  myself. 
For  living  idly  here,  in  pomp  and  ease. 
Whilst  such  a  worthy  leader,  wanting  aid. 
Unto  his  dastard  foe-men  is  betray'd. 

3  Mess.  O  no,  he  lives ;  but^is  took  prisoner. 
And  lord  Scales  with  him,  and  lord  Hungerford  : 
Most  of  the  rest  slaughtered,  or  took,  likewise. 

Bed,  His  ransome  there  is  none  but  I  shall  pay : 
rU  hale  the  Dauphin  headlong  from  his  throne, 
His  crown  3hall  be  the  ransome  of  my  friend ; 

k  i^iir  Jofcf»  FtMolfi,  &c.]  For  aa  iccoont  of  this  fir  John  Fa»tolfe,  see  Bio- 
gf«|Mii»  Britaimlca,  toL  t. 

^  «— —  m  ih$  vuwmrd,  phcmL  bekmd,'\  Thif  is  not  a  contradiction  as  it  at  fint 
a|»p6ara  to  bo.  Wlien  aa  amy  ii  attacked  in  the  tut,  the  van  beconids  the  rear 
in  its  turn  and  of  courae  the  retenre. — M.  MAton. 

q2 
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Four  of  their  lords  I'll  change  for  one  of  ours. — 
Farewell,  my  masters  ;  to  my  task  will  I ; 
Bonfires  in  France  forthwith  I  am  to  make. 
To  keep  our  great. saint  George's  feast  withal : 
.  Ten  thousand  soldiers  with  me  will  I  take. 
Whose  bloody  deeds  shall  make  all  Europe  quake. 

3  Mess.  So  you  had  need ;  tot  Orleans  is  besieg'd ; 
The  English  army  is  grown  weak  and  faint : 
The  earl  of  Salisbury  crayeth  supply. 
And  hardly  keeps  his  men  from  mutiny. 
Since  they,  so  few,  watch  such  a  multitude. 

Exe.  Remember,  lords,  your  oaths  to  Henry  sworn ; 
Either  to. quell  the  Dauphin  utterly. 
Or  bring  him  in  obedience  to  your  yoke. 

Bed.  I  do  remember  it,  and  here  take  l^ve, 
To  go  about  my  preparation.  {^Exii. 

GIo.  I'll  to  the  Tower,  with  all  the  haste  I  can. 
To  view  the  artillery  and  munition ; 
And  then  I  will  proclaim  young  Henry  king.         -  [£rtV. 

Exe.  To  Eltham  will  I,  where  the  young  king  is. 
Being  ordain'd  his  special  governor ; 
And  for  his  safety  there  I'll  best  devise.  [£nV. 

Win.  Each  hath  his  place  and  function  to  attend : 
I  am  left  out ;  for  me  nothing  remains. 
But  long  I  will  not  be  Jack-out-of-oflBce ; 
The  king  from  Eltham  I  intend  to  send,^ 
And  sit  at  chiefest  stern  of  publick  weal. 

[Exit.     Scene  closes. 

SCENE  II. 
France.     Before  Orleans. 

Enter  Charlesi  with  his  Forces :  Alenqon,  Reignbr, 

and  others. 

Char.  Mars  his  true  moving,  even  as  in  the  heavens. 
So  in  the  earth  to  this  day  is  not  known : 

k I  intind  to  tend,"]  The  king  vas  not  at  this  time  so  much  in  the  yo/mkt 

of  the  caidinal,  that  he  could  send  him  where  he  pleased.    I  have  thM«ftNra 
no  doabt  bat  that  we  i hould  read  steal  for  tend ;  an  emendation  which  is  oomi- 
tenanced  by  the  second  charge  in  the  articles  tfaceutatUm  preferred  by  the  duke 
ofGloBter  against  the  bishop. — M.  Mason  and  Malons. 
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Late  did  he  shine  upon  the  English  side ; 
Now  we  are  victors,  upon  us  he  smiles. 
What  towns  of  any  moment,  but  we  have  ? 
At  pleasure  here  we  lie,  near  Orleans ; 
Otherwiles,  the  famish'd  English,  like  pale  ghosts. 
Faintly  besiege  us  one  hour  in  a  month. 

Alen.  They  want  their  porridge,  and  their  fat  bull-beeves : 
Either  they  must  be  dieted  like  mules. 
And  have  their  provender  tyed  to  their  mouths. 
Or  piteous  they  will  look>  like  drowned  mice. 

Reig.  Let's  raise  the  siege ;  Why  live  we  idly  here  ? 
Talbot  is  taken,  whom  we  wont  to  fear : 
Remaineth  none,  but  mad-brain'd  Salisbury; 
And  he  may  well  in  fretting  spend  his  gall. 
Nor  men,  nor  money,  hath  he  to  make  war. 

Char.  Sound,  sound  alarum ;  we  will  rush  on  them. 
Now  for  the  honour  of  the  forlorn  French : 
Him  I  forgive  my  death,  that  killeth  me, 
Wlien  he  sees  me  go  back  one  foot,  or  fly.  lExeuni. 

Alarums:  Excursions:  afterwards  a  Retreat. 
Re-enter  Charles,  Alen$on,  REi6NiER,anJ  o^Aers. 

Char.  Who  ever  saw  the  like  ?  what  men  h^ve  I  ? — 
Dogs  !  cowards  !  dastards ! — I  would  ne'er  have  fled. 
But  that  they  left  me  'midst  my  enemies. 

Reig.  Salisbury  is  a  desperate  homicide ;, 
He  fighteth  as  one  weary  of  his  life. 
The  other  lords,  like  lions  wanting  food. 
Do  rush  upon  us  as  their  hungry  prey.' 

Alen,  Froissard,  a  countryman  of  ours,  records, 
England  all  Olivers  and  Rowlands  bred,"' 
During  the  time  Edward  the  third  did  reign. 
More  truly  may  this  now  be  verified ; 

^thnrlmngry  yrty*'] — ^appears  to  signify  the  jfreyfor  which  they  are  hunpy 

— SrKKTBlff. 

■  Eftfiojul  all  Olvvirt  and  Rowlandt  bndA  Theie  were  two  of  the  most  famous 
in  the  hst  of  Charlemagne's  peers ;  and  toeii  exploits  are  rendmed  so  ridico- 
louslj  and  equally  extravagant  by  the  old  romances,  that  from  thence  arose  that 
saying  amongst  our  plain  and  sensible  vaceBton,  of  giving  one  a  BowUmd  for  hit 
O&cr,  to  signify  the  matching  one  incredible  lie  with  another. — Warbubton. 

Bather,  to  oppose  one  hero  to  another ;  i.e.  To  give  a  pertom  oj  good  a  mm  at 
ho  Min.-— Stbstbns. 
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For  none  but  Samsons,  and  Ooliasses, 
It  sendeth  forth  to  skirmish.     One  to  ten ! 
Lean  raw-bon'd  rascals !  who  would  e'er  suppose 
They  had  such  courage  and  audacity  ? 

Char.  Let's  leave  this  town ;  for  they  are  hair-brain'ii 
slaves. 
And  hunger  will  enforce  them  to  be  more  eager : 
Of  old  I  know  them ;  rather  with  their  teeth 
Tlie  walls  theyll  tear  down,  than  forsake  the  seige* 

Reig.  I  think,  by  some  odd  gimmals'*  or  device. 
Their  arms  are  set,  like  clocks,  still  to  strike  on  : 
Else  ne'er  could  they  hold  out  so,  as  they  do. 
By  my  consenti  we'll  e'en  let  them  alone. 

Akn.  Be  it  so. 

Enter  the  Bastard  of  Orleans. 

Bast.  Where's  the  prince  Dauphin?  I  have  news  for  him. 
Char.  Bastard  of  Orleans,''  thrice  welcome  to  us. 
Bast.  Methinks,  your  looks  are  sad,  your  cheer^  ap> 
pall'd ; 

Hath  the  late  overthrow  wrought  this  offence?  ^ 

Be  not  dismay'd,  for  succour  is  at  hand : 

A  holy  maid  hither  with  me  I  bring, 

Which,  by  a  vision  sent  to  her  from  heaven. 

Ordained  is  to  raise  this  tedious  siege. 

And  drive  the  English  forth  the  bounds  of  France. 

The  spirit  of  deep  prophecy  she  hath. 

Exceeding  the  nine  sibyls  of  old  Rome  ;*> 

What's  past,  and  what's  to  come,  she  can  descry. 

Speak,  shall  I  call  her. in?  Believe  my  words. 

For  they  are  certain  and  unfallible. 

B gimmali — ]  A  gimmal  is  a  piece  of  jointed  work,  where  once  juec* 

mover  wiUun  another,  whence  it  is  taken  at  large  for  an  entitle.     It  is  now  by 
the  vulgar  called  a  gimcraek, — Johnson. 

**  Bastard  of  OrUans,']  That  this  in  former  times  was  not  a  term  of  repiroAdi, 
see  Bishop  Hurd's  Lttten  on  Chivalry  and  RomoMce,  in  the  third  vohone  of  his 
Dialogues,  p.  23d,  who  observing  the  circumstances  of  agreement  betwoen  the 
kMok^  and  Gothick  manners,  says  that  **  Bastardy  was  in  credit  witk  bodi." 
Omt  of  William  the  conqueror's  diarters  begins,  '*  Ego  Gutiibmi$  r§gmtimmt9 
BatUtrdm, — Vaxllamt. 

P  ehmr — "l  i.  e.  Countenance. 

4 1         nine  sibyls  rfold  Romei]  There  were  no  nim  nbyk  of  Rome;  but  he 
confounds  things,  and  mistakes  this  for  the  nine  books  of  Sibylline 
brought  to  one  of  the  Tarquins. — Wahhurton. 
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Char.  Qo,  call  her  in :  [Exit  Bastard.]   But  first  to  try 
her  skill, 
Reignier,  stand  thou  as  Dauphin  in  my  place : 
Question  her  proudly^  let  thy  looks  be  stem : — 
By  this  means  shall  we  sound  what  skill  she  hath. 

[Ritirei- 

Enter  La  Pucblle,  Bastard  o^Orleans^  and  others. 

Reig.  Fair  maid,  is't  thou  wilt  do  these  wond'rous  feats  ? 

Puc.  Reignier,  is't  thou  that  thinkest  to  beguile  me  ? 
Where  is  the  Dauphin? — come,  come  from  behind ; 
I  know  thee  well,  though  never  seen  before. 
Be  not  amaz'd,  there's  nothing  hid  from  me : 
In  private  will  I  talk  wi^h  thee  apart ; — 
Stand  back,  you  lords,  and  give  us  leave  a  while. 

Reig.  She  takes  upon  her  bravely  at  first  dash. 

Ptic.  Dauphin,  I  am  by  birth  a  shepherd's  daiighter. 
My  wit  untrain'd  in  any  kind  of  art. 
Heaven,  and  our  Lady  gracious,  hath  it  pleas'd 
To  «hine  on  my  contemptible  estate  : 
Lo,  whilst  I  waited  on  my  tender  lambs. 
And  to  sun's  parching  heat  display 'd  my  cheeks, 
God's  mother  deigned  to  appear  to  me ; 
And,  in  a  vision  full  of  majesty, 
Will'd  me  to  leave  my  base  vocation. 
And  free  my  country  from  calamity : 
Her  aid  she  promis'd,  and  assur'd  success  : 
In  complete  glory  she  reveal'd  herself; 
And,  whereas  I  was  black  and  swart  before. 
With  those  clear  rays  which  she  infus'd  on  me. 
That  beauty  am  I  bless'd  with,  which  you  see. 
Ask  me  what  question  thou  canst  possible. 
And  I  will  answer  unpremeditated : 
My  courage  try  by  combat,  if  thou  dar'st. 
And  thou  shalt  find  that  I  exceed  my  sex. 
Resolve  on  this :'  Thou  shalt  be  fortunate. 
If  thou  receive  me  for  thy  warlike  mate. 

Char.  Thou  hast  astonish 'd  me  with  thy  high  terms ; 
Only  this  proof  I'll  of  thy  valour  make, — 

^Re0olre  <m  this:]  i.  o.  Be  finnly  persuaded  of  it. — St£evzn8. 
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In  single  combat  thou  shalt  buckle  with  me ; 
And  if  thou  Vanquishest,  thy  words  are  true ; 
Otherwise,  I  renounce  all  confidence. 

Puc,  I  am  prepared :  here  is  my  keen-edg'd  sword, 
Deck'd  with  five  flower-de-lucus  on  each  side ; 
The  which,  at  Touraine,  in  saint  Katharine's  churchyald. 
Out  of  a  deal  of  old  iron  I  chose  forth.    ^ 

Char,  Then  come  o'God's  name,  I  fear  no  woman. 

Puc.  And,  while  I  live,  PU  ne'er  fly  from  a  man. 

[Theyjight. 

Char.  Stay,  stay  thy  hands ;  thou  art  an  Amazon, 
And  fightest  with  the  sword  of  Deborah. 

Puc,  Christ's  mother  helps  me,  else  I  were  too  weak. 

Char.  Whoe'er  helps  thee,  'tis  thou  that  must  help  me: 
Impatiently  I  bum  with  thy  desire ; 
My  heart  and  hands  thou  hast  at  once  subdu'd. 
Excellent  Pucelle,  if  thy  name  be  so. 
Let  me  thy  servant,  and  not  sovereigUi  be; 
Tis  the  French  Dauphin  sueth  to  thee  thus. 

Puc.  I  must  not  yield  to  any  rites  of  love. 
For  my  profession's  sacred  from  above : 
When  I  have  chased  all  thy  foes  from  hence. 
Then  will  I  think  upon  a  recompense. 

Char.  Mean  time,  look  gracious  on  thy  prostrate  thrall. 

Reig.  My  lord,  methinks,  is  very  long  in  talk. 

Alen.  Doubtless,  he  shrives  this. woman  to  her  smock; 
Else  ne'er  could  he  so  long  protract  his  speech. 

Reig.  Shall  we  disturb  him,  since  he  keeps  no  mean? 

Alen,  He  may  mean  more  than  we  poor  men  do  know  : 
These  women  are  shrewd  tempters  with  their  tongues. 

Reig,  My  lord,  where  are  you?  what  devise  you  on? 
Shall  we  give  over  Orleans,  or  no  ? 

Puc,  Why,  no,  I  say,  distrustful  recreants  ! 
Fight  till  the  last  gasp ;  I  will  be  your  guard. 

Char.  What  she  says,  I'll  confirm ;  we'll  fight  it  out. 

Puc,  Assign 'd  am  I  to  be  the  English  scourge. 
This  night  the  siege  assuredly  Til  raise : 
Expect  saint  Martin's  summer,*  halcyon  days, 

•  Expect  saint  Martin's  tummert]  That  is,  expect fn-Dspentj^  after  tnirfortune,  like 
fair  weather  at  Martlemas,  after  winter  has  begun. — Jounson. 
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Since  I  have  entered  into  these  wars. 
Glory  is  like  a  circle  in  the  water^ 
Which  never  ceaseth  to  enlarge  itself. 
Till,  by  broad  spreading,  it  disperse  to  nought. 
With  Henry's  death,  the  English  circle  ends ; 
Dispersed  are  the  glories  it  included. 
Now  am  I  like  that  proud  insulting  ship. 
Which  CflBsar  and  his  fortune  bare  at  once. 

Char,  Was  Mahomet  inspired  with  a  dove  7* 
Thou  with  an  eagle  art  inspired  then. 
Helen,  the  mother  of  great  Constantine, 
Nor  yet  saint  Philip's  daughters,*  were  like  thee. 
Bright  star  of  Venus,  fall'n  down  on  the  earth. 
How  may  I  reverently  worship  thee  enough  ? 

Alen.  Leave  off  delays,  and  let  us  raise  the  siege. 

Re^.  Woman,  do  what  thou  canst  to  save  our  honours; 
Drive  them  from  Orleans,  and  be  immortaliz'd. 

Char,  Presently  we'll  try : — Come,  let's  away  about  it : 
No  prophet  will  I  trust,  if  she  prove  false.  [£xvtm/. 

SCENE  III. 
London.     Hill  before  the  Tower. 

Enter,  at  the  Gates,  the  Duke  o/'Oloster,  with  his  Servings 

men,  in  blue  Coats. 

Glo.  I  am  come  to  survey  the  Tower  this  day ; 
Since  Henry's  death,  I  fear,  there  is  conveyance." 
Where  be  these  warders,  that  they  wait  not  here  ? 
Open  the  gates;  Gloster  it  is  that  calls.  [Servants  knock. 

1  Ward,  [within.']  Who  is  there  that  knocks  so  impe- 
riously ? 

1  Sen).  It  is  the  noble  duke  of  Gloster. 

<  WoM  Mahomet  intpked  with  a  Dove  fl  Mahomtt  had  a  dove, "  which  he  nied 
to  feed  with  wheat  out  of  hiB  ear;  which  Dove,  when.it  was  hungrv,  lighted 
on  Mahomet'0  shoulder,  and  thrust  its  bill  in  to  find  its  breakfast ;  Mahomet 
persuading  the  rude  and  simple  Arabians,  that'it  was  the  Holy  Ghost  that  gave 
him  advice.'^— See  Sir  Walter  Raleigh's  Hitttfry  of  ths  World,  book  i.  part  1. 
chap.  6.    life  of  Mahomet,  by  Dr.  Prideauz. — Obey  . 

■  Nor  yet  $aint  PkUip*i  daughien,']  Meaning  the  four  daughters  of  Philip  nea- 
tioned  in  the  Acts, — Hanmbr. 

•  ._  cenviyanee.']  i.  e.  Theft, 
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2  Ward,  [within.]  Whoe'er  he  be»  you  may  not  be  let  in. 

1  Serv.  Answer  you  so  the  lord  proteotor,  villains  ? 

1  Ward,  [within.l  The  Lord  protect  him !  ao  we  mntwer 
We  do  no  otherwise  than  we  are  willed.  [him : 

G/6.  Who  willed  you?  or  whose  wiU  stands,  bat  minet 
There's  none  protector  of  the  realm,  but  L-^ 
Break  up  the  gates/  I'll  be  your  warrantize : 
Shall  I  be  flouted  thus  by  dunghill  grooms  ? 

Servants  rush  at  the  Tawm'  Qates.    Ent^r,  to  the  Guia, 

WooBviLLE  i  the  Lieutmant. 

Wood,  [within.']  What  noise  is  this  ?  what  traitors  have 
we  here) 

Glo,  Lieutenant,  is  it  you,  whose  voice  I  hear  1 
Open  the  gates  ;  here's  Oloster  that  would  enter. 

Wood,  [within.]  Have  patience,  noble  duke;    I  may 
not  open ; 
The  cardinal  of  Winchester  forbids : 
From  him  I  have  express  commandment. 
That  thou,  nor  none  of  thine,  shall  be  let  in. 

Gh.  Faint-hearted  Woodville,  prizest  him  'fore  me  ? 
Arrogant  Winchester  ?  that  haughty  prelate. 
Whom  Henry,  our  late  sovereign,  ne'er  could  brook? 
Thou  art  no  friend  to  God,  or  to  the  king : 
Open  the  gates,  or  I'll  shut  thee  out  shortly. 

1  Serv.  Open  the  gates  unto  the  lord  protector ; 
Or  we'll  burst  them  open^  if  that  you  come  not  quickly. 

Enter  Winchester,  attended  hy  a  train  of  Servants  m 

tawny  Coats.^ 

Win.  How  now,  ambitious  Humphry  ?  what  means  this  ? 
G/6.  Piel'd  priest,'  dost  thou  command  me  to  be  shut 

out? 
Win.  I  do,  thou  most  usurping  proditor,* 
And  not  protector  of  the  king  or  realm. 

s  Break  upift«  gata,}  To  break  up  in  Shakspean's  age  vas  the  same  as  to 
break  open.— Wballet. 

f tawny  Coats,']  Tawny  was  a  colour  worn  for  mourning,  as  weU  as 

black ;  and  was  therefore  the  suitable  and  sober  habit  of  any  person  employed 
in  an  ecclesiastical  court. — Stsbtbns. 

s  Piel*d  priett,']  Alluding  to  his  shaven  crown.— Pove. 

»  —  fn'oditar,']  i.  e.  Betrayer. 
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Gh.  Stand  back»  thou  manifest  conspirator ; 
Thou,  that  contriy'dst  to  murder  our  dead  lord ; 
Thou/  that  giv'st  whores  indulgences  to  sin  :^ 
111  canvass  thee  in  thy  broad  cardinal's  hat/ 
If  thou  proceed  in  this  thy  insolence. 

Win.  Nay,  stand  thou  back,  I  will  not  budge  a  foot; 
This  be  Damascus,  be  thou  cursed  Cain/ 
To  slay  thy  brother  Abel,  if  thou  wilt. 

GIo.  I  ?aU  not  slay  thee,  but  111  drive  thee  back : 
Thy  scarlet  robes,  as  a  child's  bearing  doth 
111  use»  to  carry  thee  out  of  this  place. 

Win.  Do  what  thou  dar'st ;  I  beard  thee  to  thy  face. 

GIo.  What?  am  I  dar'd,  and  bearded  to  my  face  ?-*- 
Draw,  men,  for  all  this  privileged  place ; 
.  Blue-coats  to  tawny-coats.     Priest,  beware  your  beard , 

[Gloster  and  his  Men  attack  the  Bishop. 
I  mean  to  tug  it,  and  to  cuff  you  soundly : 
Under  my  feet  I  stamp  thy  cardinal's  hat; 
In  spite  of  pope,  or  dignities  of  church. 
Here  by  the  cheeks  111  drag  thee  up  and  down. 

Win.  Gloster,  thoult  answer  this  before  the  pope. 

GIo.  Winchester  goose,*  I  cry — a  rope !  a  rope ! 
Now  beat  them  hence,  Why  do  you  let  them  stay  ? — 
Thee  J'U  chase  thence,  thou  wolf  in  sheep's  array .-^ 
Out,  tawny-coats  !— out,  scarlet  hypocrite ! 

Here  a  great  Tumult.     In  the  midst  of  it.  Enter  the  Mayor 

of  London/  and  Officers. 

May.  Fye,  lords !  that  you,  being  supreme  magistrates. 
Thus  contumely  should  break  the  peace  ! 
G/o.  Peace,  mayor ;  thou  know'st  little  of  my  wrongs ; 

^  Tk0H,  tAfU  giii*U  wharu  mdulgigntet  to  lin:]  The  public  ftevs  were  fonnerly 
onder  the  district  of  the  biahop  of  Winchester. — Pope. 

<'  — -^  ru  caiiTase  thm  m  tk^  broad  ottrdimaPi  kat,^  Thif  meaiui,  J  belieTe,P— 
VU  tut^U  thee  into  thy  great  not,  and  duike  thee,  as  bran  and  meal  are  tkakm  Uk 
a  neve.    To  canvau  was  anciently  used  for  to  sift. — Stszvens. 

*  This  be  Damascus,  be  thou  cursed  Coin  J  About  four  miles  from  Damascus 
ii  a  hiffh  hill,  reported  to  be  the  same  on  which  Cain  slew  his  brother  Abel. 
Maonc&ers  Travels,  p.  131.— Pops. 

*  Winehstter  goou,]  A  strumpet,  or  the  consequences  of  her  love,  was  a 
Winchester  goose. — Johnion. 

' Mayor  of  London,"]  John  Coventry,  an  opulent  mercer,  from  whom  is 

descended  the  present  earl  of  Coventry. 
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Here's  Beaufort^  that  regards  nor  God  nor  king. 
Hath  here  distrain'd  the  Tower  to  his  use. 

Win.  Here's  Gloster  too,  a  foe  to  citizens ; 
One  that  still  motions  war,  and  never  peace. 
Overcharging  your  free  purses  with  large  fines  ; 
That  seeks  to  overthrow  religion. 
Because  he  is  protector  of  the  realm; 
And  would  have  armour  here  out  of  the  Tower, 
To  crown  himself  king,  and  suppress  the  prince. 

Glo,  I  will  not  answer  thee  with  words,  but  blows. ' 

[Here  they  skirmUh  again. 

May.  N'ought  rests  for  me,  in  this  tumultuous  strife. 
But  to  make  open  proclamation : — 
Come,  officer,  as  loud  as  e'er  thou  can'st. 

Off.  All  manner  of  men,  assembled  here  in  arms  this  day, 
against  God's  peace  and  the  king's,  we  charge  and  C4nmnand 
you,  in  his  highness'  name^  to  repair  to  your  several  dwell- 
ing-places;  and  not  to  wear,  hatidle,  or  use,  any  sword, 
weapon,  or  dagger,  henceforward,  upon  pain  of  death. 

Glo^  Cardinal,  I'll  be  no  breaker  of  the  law : 
But  we  shall  meet,  and  break  our  minds  at  large. 

Win.  Gloster,  we'll  meet;  to  thy  dear  cost,  be  sure : 
Thy  heart-blood  I  will  have,  for  this  day's  work. 

May.  I'll  call  for  clubs,'  if  you  will  not  away : — 
This  cardinal  is  more  haughty  than  the  devil. 

Glo.  Mayor,  farewell :  thou  dost  but  what  thou  may'st. 

Win.  Abominable  Gloster !  guard  thy  head ; 
For  I  intend  to  have  it,  ere  long.  [Exeunt. 

May.  See  the  coast  clear'd,  and  then  we  will  depart. — 
Good  God !  that  nobles  should  such  stomachs^  bear ! 
I  myself  fight  not  once  in  forty  year.  [Exeunt. 

f  ru  call  for  diifti,]  That  is,  for  the  peace-oflicen  anned  with  dahi  or 
stavef. — Malove. 

^ tUmachi — ]  SUmnch  is  pride,  a  haughty  spirit  of  fesentmeat.— 

Stisvbns. 
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SCENE  IV. 

France.     Before  Orleans. 

Enter,  on  the  Walk,  the  Master-Gunner  and  his  Son. 

M.  Gun.  Sirrah^  thou  know'st  how  Orleans  is  besieg'd ; 

And  how  the  English  have  the  suburbs  won. 
Son.  Father^  I  know ;  and  oft  have  shot  at  them, 

Howe'ei*,  unfortunate,  I  miss'd  my  aim. 
Af.  Gun.  But  now  thou  shalt  not.     Be  thou  rulM  by  me : 

Chief  master  gunner  am  I  of  this  town ; 

Something  I  must  do,  to  procure  me  grace. 

The  prince's  espials'  have  informed  me. 

How  the  English,  in  the  suburbs  close  intrenchM, 

yfeni^  through  a  secret  grate  of  iron  bars 

In  yonder  tower,  to  overpeer  the  city ; 

.And  thence  discover,  how,  with  most  advantage. 

They  may  vex  us,  with  shot,  or  with  assault. 

To  intercept  this  inconvenience, 

.A  piece  of  ordnance  'gainst  it  I  have  plac'd ; 

-And  fully  even  these  three  days  have  I  watch'd. 

If  I  could  see  them.     Now,  boy,  do  thou  watch, 

I^or  I  can  stay  no  longer. 

If  thou  spy'st  any,  run  and  bring  me  word  ; 

.And  thou  shalt  find  me  at  the  governor's.  [Eocii 

Son.  Father,  I  warrant  you ;  take  you  no  care ; 
OT  never  trouble  you,  if  I  may  spy  them. 

Jtder,  in  an  upper  Chamber  of  a  Tower,  the  Lords  Salis- 
bury and  Talbot,  Sir  William  Glansdale,  Sir 
Thomas  Gargrave,  and  others, 

Sal.  Talbot,  my  life,  my  joy,  again  retum'd ! 
Kow  wert  thou  handled,  being  prisoner  ? 
Or  by  what  means  got'st  thou  to  be  releas'd  ? 
X)i8course,  I  pr'ythee,  on  this  turret's  top. 

Tal.  The  duke  of  Bedford  had  a  prisoner, 
C^alled — the  brave  lord  Ponton  de  Santrailles; 

t ttpiaU — "]  i.  e.  Spin, 

k  VFcitf  J  This  is  the  old  reading ',  the  modem  editorf  read  wmu. 
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For  him  I  was  exchang'd  and  ransomed. 

But  with  a  baser  man  of  arms  by  far. 

Once,  in  contempt,  they  would  have  bartered  me : 

Which  I,  disdaining,  seom'd  ;  and  craved  death 

Rather  than  I  would  be  so  pil'd  estQjem'd*^ 

In  fine,  redeemed  I  was  as  I  deair'd. 

But,  O  !  the  treacherous  Fastolfe  wounds  my  heart ! 

Whom  with  my  bare  fists  I  would  execute, 

If  I  now  had  him  brought  into  my  power. 

SaL  Yet  tell'st  thou  not,  how  thou  wert  entertain^. 

TaL  With  scofis  and  scorns,  and  contumelious  taunts^ — 
In  open  market-place  produced  they  me. 
To  be  a  publick  spectacle  to  all ; 
Here,  said  they,  is  the  terror  of  the  French, 
The  scare-crow  that  afirights  our  children  so. 
Then  broke  I  from  the  officers  that  led  me ; 
And  with  my  nails  digged  stones  out  of  the  ground, 
To  hurl  at  the  beholders  of  my  shame. 
My  grisly  countenance  made  others  fly ; 
None  durst  come  near,  for  fear  of  sudden  death. 
In  iron  walls  they  deemed  me  not  secure ; 
So  great  fear  of  my  name  'mongst  them  was  spread. 
That  they  supposM,  I  could  rend  bars  of  steel. 
And  spurn  in  pieces  posts  of  adamant : 
Wherefore  a  guard  of  chosen  shot  I  had. 
That  walk'd  about  me  every  minute-while : 
And  if  I  did  but  stir  out  of  my  bed. 
Ready  they  were  to  shoot  me  to  the  heart. 

SaL  I  grieve  to  hear  what  torments  you  endur'd  ; 
But  we  will  be  reveng'd  sufficiently. 
Now  it  is  supper-time  in  Orleans : 
Here,  through  this  grate,  I  can  count  every  one. 
And  view  the  Frenchmen  how  they  fortify ; 
Let  us  look  in,  the  sight  will  much  delight  thee. — 
Sir  Thomas  Gbrgrave,  and  sir  William  Glansdale! 
Let  me  have  your  express  opinions. 
Where  is  best  place  to  make  our  battery  next. 

'  —  piTd  eueem'd,']  This  word  has  created  much  discussion.  Mr.  M.  Ma* 
son  would  read  viU-etteemed ;  Mr.  SteSTens,  Pkiliuin*d.  Perhaps  it  is  not  a 
misprint,  but  msaiis  A^m,  bmrt,  h«aten.    From  to  pill,  to  strip. 
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Gar.  I  think,  at  the  north  gate ;  for  there  etand  lords. 
Glan.  And  I,  here,  at  the  bulwark  of  the  bridge. 
Tal.  For  aught  I  see,  this  city  must  be  famish'd. 
Or  with  light  skirmishes  enfeebled. 

[Shot  from  the  Toum,    Salisbuby  a/icf 
^  Sir  Thomas  Gargeave/oZ/. 

Siil.  O  Lord,  have  mercy  on  us,  wretched  sinners  I 
Gar.  O  Lord>  have  mercy  on  me,  woeful  man ! 
Tal.  What  chance  is  this,  that  suddenly  hath  cross'd 

U8?-T- 

Speak,  Salisbury ;  at  least,  if  thou  oan'st  speak ; 
How  far'st  thou,  mirror  of  all  martial  men  ? 
One  of  thy  eyes,  and  thy  cheek's  side  struck  off!"*— 
Accursed  tower !  accursed  fatal  hand. 
That  hath  contrived  this  woeful  tragedy ! 
In  thirteen  battles  Salisbury  o'eroame ; . 
Henry  the  fifth  he  first  train'd  to  the  wars ; 
Whilst  any  trump  did  sound,  or  drum  struck  up : 
His  sword  did  ne'er  leave  striking  in  the  field. — 
Yet  liv'st  thou,  Salisbury  ?  though  thy  speech  doth  fail. 
One  eye  thou  hast,  to  look  to  heaven  for  grace : 
The  sun  with  one  eye  vieweth  all  the  world.— 
Heaven,  be  thou  gracious  to  none  alive, 
If  Salisbury  wants  mercy  at  thy  hands  ! — 
Bear  hence  his  body,  I  will  help  to  bury  it. — 
Sir  Thomas  Gargrave,  ha3t  thou  any  life  ? 
.Speak  unto  Talbot;  nay,  look  up  to  him. 
Salisbury,  cheer  thy  spirit  with  this  comfort ; 

Thou  shalt  not  die,  whiles 

He  beckons  with  his  hand,  and  smiles  on  me ; 
As  who  should  say,  When  I  am  dead  and  gone^ 
JRememher  to  avenge  me  on  the  French. — 
Plantagenet,  I  will ;  and  Kero-like, 
Play  on  the  lute,  beholding  the  towns  bum : 
Wretched  shall  France  be  only  in  my  name. 

[Thunder  heard;  afterwards  an  Alarum. 

"* thy  cheek* t  tide  ttruck  off! — ]  Cambden  says  in  his  'Remainti  that  the 

Prcndi  icmrce  knew  the  use  of  great  oxdnance,  till  me  siege  of  Mans  in  1455, 
"When  a  breach  was  made  in  the  walls  of  that  town  by  the  Eaglish>  under  the 
ccmdnct  of  thie  earl  of  Salisbnir ;  and  that  he  wae  the  first  £ngUib  gentleman 
that  waa  slain  by  a  cannon-baiL— MAtom* 
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What  stir  is  this  ?  what  tumult's  in  the  heavens  ? 
Whence  cometh  this  alarum^  and  the  noise  ? 

Enter  a  Messenger. 

Mess.  My  lord,  my  lord,  the  French  have  gathered  heacK=^^  • 

The  Dauphin,  with  one  Joan  la  Pucelle  join'd, — 

A  holy  prophetess,  new  risen  up, — 

Is  come  with  a  great  power  to  raise  the  siege. 

[Salisbury  groans^^f^^^* 
Till.  Hear,  hear,  how  dying  Salisbury  doth  groan ! 
I(  irks  his  heart,  he  cannot  be  revenged. — 
Frenchmen,  111  be  a  Salisbury  to  you : — 
Pucelle  or  puzzel,''  dolphin  or  dogfish. 
Your  hearts  TU  stamp  out  with  my  horse's  heels. 
And  make  a  quagmire  of  your  mingled  brains. — 
Convey  me  Salisbury  into  his  tent. 
And  then  well  try  what  these  dastard  Frenchmen  dare. 

lExeunt  bearing  out  the 

SCENE  V. 

The  same.     Before  one  of  the  Gates. 

Alarum.  Skirmishings.  Talbot  pursueth  the  Dauphin^ 
and  driveth  him  in;  then  alter  Joan  la  Pucelle^ 
•Jrtt;tVig  Englishmen   before  her.     Then  enter  Talbot. 

Tal.  Where  is  my  strength,  my  valour,  and  my  force  ? 
Our  English  troops  retire,  I  cannot  stay  them ! 
A  woman,  clad  in  armour,  chaseth  them. 

Enter  La  Pucelle. 

Here,  here  she  comes  : I'll  have  a  bout  with  thee; 

Devil,  or  devil's  dam,  I'll  conjure  thee  : 
Blood  will  I  draw  on  thee,*  thou  art  a  witch. 
And  straightway  give  thy  soul  to  him  thou  serv'st. 
Puc.  Come,  come,  'tis  only  I  that  must  disgrace  thee. 

[Theyfight. 

■  PureUe  or  pussel,']  Puml  meanB  a  dirty  ioeneh  or  a  drab,  from  yum,  i.  e. 
malus  fblor,  says  Minsbeu. — Tollet. 

•  Blood  vpiU  I  draw  on  t^,]  The  luperstition  of  these  times  taught  that  he 
Chat  could  draw  the  witch's  blood,  was  free  from  her  power.— Jobnson. 
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Tal.  Heavens,  can  you  suffer  hell  so  to  prevail  ? 
My  breast  Pll  burst  with  straining  of  my  courage. 
And  from  my  shoulders  crack  my  arms  asunder. 
But  1  will  chastise  this  high-minded  strumpet. 

Puc.  Talbot,  farewell ;  thy  hour  is  not  yet  come : 
I  must  go  victual  Orleans  forthwith. 
O'ertake  me,  if  thou  canst ;  I  scorn  thy  strength. 
Go,  go,  cheer  up  thy  hunger-starved  men  ; 
Help  Salisbury  to  make  his  testament : 
This  day  is  ours,  as  many  more  shall  be. 

[PucELLE  enters  the  Tovm,  with  Soldien, 

Tal.  My  thoughts  are  whirled  like  a  potter's  wheel ; 
I  know  not  where  I  am,  nor  what  I  do : 
A  witch,  by  fear,  not  force,  like  Hannibal, 
Drives  back  our  troops,  and  conquers  as  she  lists : 
So  bees  with  smoke,  and  doves  with  noisome  stench. 
Are  from  their  hives,  and  houses,  driven  away. 
They  call'd  us,  for  our  fierceness,  English  dogs ;. 
Now,  like  to  whelps,  we  crying  run  away. 

[A  short  Alarum, 
Hark,  countrymen !  either  renew  the  fight. 
Or  tear  the  lions  out  of  England's  coat; 
Renounce  your  soil,  give  sheep  in  lions'  stead  : 
Sheep  run  not  half  so  timorous  from  the  wolf. 
Or  horse,  or  oxen,  from  the  leopard. 
As  you  fly  from  your  oft-subdued  slaves. 

\^Alarum,     Another  Skirmish. 
It  will  not  be  : — Retire  into  your  trenches : 
You  all  consented  unto  Salisbury's  death. 
For  none  would  strike  a  stroke  in  his  revenge. 
Pucelle  is  enter'd  into  Orleans,  / 

In  spite  of  us  or  aught  that  we  could  dt. 
0,  would  I  were  to  die  with  Salisbury ! 
The  shame  hereof  will  make  me  hide  my  head  ! 

[Alarum.     Retreat.     Exeunt  Talbot,  and  his 
Forces,  S^c. 
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SCENE  VI. 

The  same. 

EfUer,  on  the  Walls,  Pucelle,  Chables,  Reignieb, 

ALENgoN,  and  Soldiers. 

Puc.  Advance  our  waving  colours  on  the  walls ; 
Rescued  is  Orleans  from  the  English  wolves  : — 

o 

Thus  Joan  la  Pucelle  hath  performed  her  word. 

Char.  Divinest  creature,  bright  Astreea's  daughter. 
How  shall  I  honour  thee  for  this  success  ? 
Thy  promises  are  like  Adonis'  gardens. 
That  one  day  bloom'd,  and  fruitful  were  the  next. — 
France,  triumph  in  thy  glorious  prophetess ! — 
Recovered  is  ihe  town  of  Orleans  : 
JVIore  blessed  hap  did  ne'er  befall  our  state. 

Reig.  Why  ring  not  out  the  bells  throughout  the  town  ? 
.  Dauphin,  command  the  citizens  make  bonfires. 
And  feast  and  banq^uet  in  the  open  streets. 
To  celebrate  the  joy  that  God  hath  given  us. 

Alen.  All  France  will  be  replete  with  mirth  and  joy, 
When  they  shall  hear  how  we  have  play'd  the  men. 

Char.  *Tis  Joan,  not  we,  by  whom  the  day  is  won ; 
For  which  I  will  divide  my  crown  with  her: 
And  all  the  priests  and  friars  in  my  realm 
Shall,  in  procession,  sing  her  endless  praise. 
A  statelier  pyramis  to  her  TU  rear, 
Than  Rhodope's,'  or  Memphis',  ever  was : 
In  memory  of  her,  when  she  is  dead, 
Her  ashes,  in  an  urn  more  precious 
Than  the  rich  jeweird  coffer  of  Darius,** 

P  Than  Rhodope's,]  Rhodope  was  a  famous  strumpet,  who  acquized  great 
riches  by  her  trade.  The  least,  but  most  finished  of  the  Egyptian  pyramids, 
(says  Pmiy,  in  the  S6th  book  of  his  Natural  Hist&ry,  chap,  zii.)  w»a  built  by 
ber.  She  is  said  afterwards  to  have  married  Psammetichos  king  of  £g3rpt. — 
IItbkvkns. 

* coffer  of  Duriitf,]  When  Alexander  the  Great  took  the  city  of  Gasa, 

the  metropolis  of  Syria,  amidst  the  other  spoils  and  wealth  of  Darius  treasured 
up  there,  be  found  an  exceeding  rich  and  beautiful  little  chest  or  casket,  and 
asked  those  about  him  what  they  thought  fittest  to  be  laid  up  in  it.  When 
they  had  severally  delivered  their  opinions,  be  told  them,  he  esteemed  nothing 
so  worthy  to  be  preserved  in  it,  as  Homer's  Iliad.-  Vide  Plutarchum  in  viti 
Akxandri  magni. — Tiiiobald. 
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Transported  shall  be  at  high  festivals 

Before  the  kings  and  queens  of  France. 

No  longer  on  saint  Dennis  will  we  cry. 

But  Joan  la  Pucelle  shall  be  France's  saint. 

Come  in :  and  let  us  banquet  royally. 

After  this  golden  day  of  victory.  [Flourisk.     Exeunt. 

ACT  11. 

Scene  I. — The  same* 

Emier,  to  the  Gates,  a  French  Sergeant,  and  two  Sentinels. 

Serg.  Sirs,  take  your  places,  and  be  vigilant : 
If  any  noise^  or  soldier,  you  perceive. 
Near  to  the  walls,  by  some  apparant  sign. 
Let  us  have  knowledge  at  the  court  of  guard.' 

1  Sent.  Sergeant,  you  shall.  [Exit  Sergeant.]  Thus  ar« 
poor  servitors 
(When  others  sleep  upon  their  quiet  beds) 
Constrained  to  watch  in  darkness,  rain,  and  cold. 

Ew/er  Talbot,  Bedford,  Burgundy,  and  Forces,  with 
scaling  Ladders ;  their  Drums  beating  a  dead  march. 

Tal.  Lord  regent, — and  redoubted  Burgundy, — 
By  whose  approach,  the  regions  of  Artois, 
Walloon,  and  Picardy,  are  friends  to  us, — 
This  happy  mght  the  Frenchmen  are  secure. 
Having  all  day  carous'd  and  banqueted ; 
Embrace  we  then  this  opportunity ; 
As  fitting  best  to  quittance  their  deceit, 
Contriv'd  by  art,  and  baleful  sorcery. 

Bed.  Coward  of  France ! — how  much  he  wrongs  his 
fame. 
Despairing  of  his  own  men's  fortitude. 
To  join  with  witches,  and  the  help  of  hell. 

Bur.  Traitors  have  never  other  company. — 
But  what's  that  Pueelle,  whom  they  term  so  pure  ? 

Tal.  A  maid,  they 'say. 

r MtfTt  of  guard,']  i,  e.  OiunrArMm. 

R  2 
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Bed.  A  maid  !   a^d  be  so  martial ! 

Bur.  Pray  God,  she  prove  not  masculine  ere  long ; 
If  underneath  the  standard  of  the  French, 
She  carry  armour  as  she  hath  begun. 

Tal. '  Well,  let  them  practise  and  converse  with  spirits : 
God  is  our  fortress  ;  in  whose  conquering  name. 
Let  us  resolve  to  scale  their  flinty  bulwarks. 

Bed.  Ascend,  brave  Talbot;  we  will  follow  thee. 

Tal.  Not  all  together :  better  far,  I  guess. 
That  we  do  make  our  entrance  several  ways ; 
That,  if  it  chance  the  one  of  us  do  fail. 
The  other  yet  may  rise  against  their  force. 

Bed,  Agreed ;  I'll  to  yon  comer. 

Bur.  And  I  to  this. 

Tal.  And  here  will  Talbot  mount,  or  make  his  grave. — 
Now,  Salisbury  !  for  thee,  and  for  the  right 
Of  English  Henry,  shall  this  night  appear 
How  much  in  duty  I  am  bound  to  both. 

[The  English  scale  the  Walls,  crying  St.  George! 
a  Talbot !  and  all  enter  by  the  Town. 

Sent,  [within,']  Arm,  arm!  the  enemy  doth  make  assault ! 

The  French  leap  over  the  Walls  in  their  shirts.  Enter  several 
ways,  Bastard,  Alen^on,  Reignier,  half  ready,  and 
half  unready, 

Alen,  How  now,  my  lords  ?  what,  all  unready  so  ? 

Bast.  Unready  ?  ay,  and  glad  we  'scap'd  so  well. 

Reig.  'Tvyas  time,  I  trow,  to  wake  and  leave  our  beds. 
Hearing  alarums  at  our  chamber  doors. 

Alen.  Of  all  exploits,  since  first  I  follow'd  arms. 
Ne'er  heard  I  of  a  warlike  enterprize 
More  venturous,  or  desperate  than  this. 

Bast.  I  think,  this  Talbot  be  a  fiend  of  hell. 

Reig,  If  not  of  hell,  the  heavens,  sure,  favour  him. 

Alen.  Here  Cometh  Charles ;  I  marvel,  how  he  sped. 

JB/i/er  Charles  and  La  Pucelle. 

Bast.  Tut !  holy  Joan  was  his  defensive  guard. 
/^Aar.  Is  this  thy  cunning,  thou  deceitful  dame? 
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Didst  thou  at  first,  to  flatter  us  withal. 

Make  us  partakers  of  a  little  gain. 

That  now  our  loss  might  be  ten  times  so  much  ? 

Puc.  Wherefore  is  Charles  impatient  with  his  friend  ? 
At  all  times  will  you  have  my  power  alike  ? 
Sleeping,  or  waking,  must  I  still  prevail. 
Or  will  you  blame  and  lay  the  fault  on  me  ? 
'  Improvident  soldiers  !  had  your  watch  been  good. 
This  sudden  mischief  never  cCuld  have  fall'n. 

Char,  Duke  of  Alengon,  this  was  your  default ; 
That  being  captain  of  the  watch  to-night. 
Did  look  no  better  to  that  weighty  charge. 

Alen.  Had  all  your  quarters  been  as  safely  kept. 
As  that  whereof  I  had  the  government. 
We  had  not  been  thus  shamefully  surpriz'd. 

Bast.  Mine  was  secure. 

Reig,  And  so  was  mine,  my  lord. 

Char,  And,  for  myself,  most  part  of  all  this  night. 
Within  her  quarter,  and  my  own  precinct, 
I  was  employed  in  passing  to  and  fro. 
About  relieving  of  the  sentinels : 
Then  how,  or  which  way,  should  they  first  break  in? 

Puc.  Question,  my  lords,  no  farther  of  the  case. 
How,  or  which  way ;  'tis  sure,  they  found  some  place 
But  weakly  guarded,  where  the  breach  was  made. 
And  now  there  rests  no  other  shift  but  this, — 
•To  gather  our  soldiers,  scattered  and  dispers'd. 
And  lay  new  platforms'  to  endamage  them. 

Alarum,     Enter  an  English  Soldier,  crying,  a  Talbot !  a 
Talbot !    Theyjly,  leaving  their  Clothes  behind. 

Sold.  rU  be  so  bold  to  take  what  they  have  left. 
The  cry  of  Talbot  serves  me  for  a  sword  ;* 
For  I  have  loaded  me  with  many  spoils. 
Using  no  other  weapon  but  his  name.  \^Exit. 


pUufcrmM — ]  i.  e.  Plans,  Khemet. 


*  The  cry  of  Talbot  terves  me  for  a  sword ;]  Edward  Kerke,  the  old  commentator 
QD  Spencer's  Pastorals,  observes  in  his  notes  on  June,  that  lord  Talbot's  "  no- 
blenesse  bred  such  a  terrour  in  the  hearts  of  the  French,  that  oftimes  greate 
armies  were  defeated  and  put  to  flight,  at  the  only  hearing  of  his  name,  inas- 
much that  the  French  women,  to  afiray  their  children,  would ^tall  them  thai  tK% 
Talbot  cometh.** — ^T.  Wabtos. 
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SCENE  11. 

Orleans.     WitluH  the  Town. 

Enter  Talbot,  Bedford^  Burgundy,  a  Captain, 

and  others. 

Bed.  The  day  begins  to  break,  and  night  is  fled. 
Whose  pitchy  mantle  over-veird  the  earth. 
Here  sound  retreat,  and  cease  our  hot  pursuit. 

\^Reireat  sounded' 

Tal.  Bring  forth  the  body  of  old  Salisbury: 
And  here  advance  it  in  the  market-place. 
The  middle  centre  of  this  cursed  town. — 
Now  have  I  paid  my  vow  unto  his  soul ; 
For  every  drop  of  blood  was  drawn  from  him. 
There  hath  at  least  five  Frenchmen  died  to-night. 
And,  that  hereafter  ages  may  behold 
What  ruin  happened  in  revenge  of  him. 
Within  their  chiefest  temple  FU  erect 
A  tomb,  wherein  his  corpse  shall  be  interr'd ; 
Upon  the  which,  that  every  one  may  read. 
Shall  be  engrav'd  the  sack  of  Orleans ; 
The  treacherous  manner  of  his  mournful  death. 
And  what  a  terror  he  had  been  to  France. 
But,  lords,  in  all  our  bloody  massacre, 
I  muse,  we  met  not  with  the  Dauphin's  grace ; 
His  new-come  champion,  virtuous  Joan  of  Arc ; 
Nor  any  of  his  false  confederates. 

Bed.  Tis  thought,  lord  Talbot,  when  the  fight  began, 
Rous'd  on  the  sudden  from  their  drowsy  beds. 
They  did,  amongst  the  troops  of  armed  men. 
Leap  o'er  the  walls  for  refuge  in  the  field. 

Bur.  Myself  (as  far  as  I  could  well  discern. 
For  smoke,  and  dusky  vapours  of  the  night,) 
Am  sure,  I  scar*d  the  Dauphin,  and  his  trull ; 
When  arm  in  arm  they  both  came  swiftly  running. 
Like  a  pair  of  loving  turtle-doves. 
That  could  not  live  asunder  day  or  night. 
After  that  things  are  set  in  order  here. 
We'll  follow  them  with  all  the  power  we  have. 
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Enter  a  Messenger. 

Mess.  AH  bail»  my  lords  !  which  of  this  princely  train 
Call  ye  the  warlike  Talbot,  for  his  acts 
So  much  applauded  through  the  realm  of  France?  ' 

TaL  Here  is  the  Talbot ;  who  would  speak  with  him  ? 

Mess.  The  virtuous  lady,  countess  of  Auvergne, 
With  modesty  admiring  thy  renown. 
By  me  entreats,  good  lord,  thou  would'st  vouchsafe 
To  visit  her  poor  castle  where  she  lies  ;* 
That  she  may  boast,  she  hath  beheld  the  man 
Whose  glory  fills  the  world  with  loud  report. 

Bur.  Is  it  even  so  ?  Nay,  then,  I  see^  our  wars 
Will  turn  into  a  peaceful  comick  sport. 
When  ladies  crave  to  be  encountered  with.— 
You  may  not,  my  lord^  despise  her  gentle  suit. 

Tal.  Ne'er  trust  me  then  ;  for,  when  a  world  of  men 
Could  not  prevail  with  all  their  oratory. 
Yet  hath  a  woman's  kindness  over-ruled : — 
And  therefore  tell  her,  I  return  great  thanks ; 
And  in  submission  will  attend  on  her. — 
Will  not  your  honours  bear  me  company  ? 

Bed.  No,  truly ;  it  is  more  than  manners  will: 
And  I  have  heard  it  said, — Unbidden  guests 
Are  often  welcomest  when  they  are  gone. 

Tal.  Well  then,  alone,  since  there's  no  remedy, 
I  mean  to  prove  this  lady's  courtesy. 
Come  hither,  captain.  [whispers.Ji — You  perceive  my  mind. 

Copt*  I  do,  my  lord;  and  mean  accordingly*.  [MxemU. 

SCENE  III. 

Auvergne.    Court  of  the  Castle. 

Enter  the  Countess  and  her  Porter. 

Count.  Porter,  remember  what  I  gave  in  charge ; 
And  when  you  have  done  so,  bring  the  keys  to  me. 
Fort.  Madam,  I  will.  [Exit. 

Count.  The  plot  is  Ifdd :  if  all  things  fall  out  right, 

«  —  lie»i]  i.e.  Dwellt. 
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I  shall  as  famous  be  by  this  exploit. 
As  Scythian  Thomyris  by  Cyrus'  death. 
Ghreat  is  the  rumour  of  this  dreadful  knight. 
And  his  achievements  of  no  less  account : 
Fain  would  mine  eyes  be  witness  with  mine  ears. 
To  giye  their  censure*  of  these  rare  reports. 

Enter  Messenger  an(2  Talbot. 

ilfess.  Madam^ 
According  as  your  ladyship  desir'd. 
By  message  crav'd,  so  is  lord  Talbot  come. 

Count.  And  he  is  welcome.    What!  is  this  the  man? 

Mess.  Madam,  it  is. 

Cotmt.  Is  this  the  scourge  of  France  ? 

Is  this  the  Talbot;  so  much  fear'd  abroad. 
That  with  his  name  the  mothers  still  their  babes  ? 
I  see,  report  is  fabulous  and  false : 
I  thought,  I  should  have  seen  some  Hercules, 
A  second  Hector,  for  his  grim  aspect. 
And  large  proportion  of  his  strong-knit  limbs. 
Alas !  this  is  a  child,  a  silly  dwarf: 
It  cannot  be,  this  weak  and  writhled^  shrimp 
Should  strike  such  terror  to  his  enemies. 

TaL  Madam,  I  have  been  too  bold  to  trouble  you  : 
But,  since  your  ladyship  is  not  at  leisure, 
111  sort  some  other  time  to  visit  you. 

Count.  What  means  he  now  ? — Gro  ask  him,  whither 
he  goes. 

Mess.  Stay,  my  lord  Talbot ;  for  my  lady  craves 
To  know  the  cause  of  your  abrupt  departure. 

Tal.  Marry,  for  that  she's  in  a  wrong  belief^ 
I  go  to  certify  her,  Talbot's  here. 

Re-enler  Porter,  with  Keys. 

Count.  If  thou  be  he,  then  art  thou  prisoner. 
TaL  Prisoner!  to  whom? 

Count.  To  me,  blood-thirsty  lord; 

And  for  that  cause  I  trained  thee  to  my  house* 

* Miiiiif»— ]  i.  e.  Opituon.  t wrUhUd-^]  L  •.  Wrmkhd. 
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Long  time'  thy  shadow  hath  been  thrall  to  me. 
For  in  my  gallery  thy  picture  hangs : 
But  now  the  substance  shall  endure  the  like ; 
And  I  will  chain  these  legs  and  arms  of  thine. 
That  hast  by  tyranny,  these  many  years. 
Wasted  our  country,  slain  our  citizens. 
And  sent  our  sons  and  husbands  captivate. 

TaL  Ha,  ha,  ha ! 

Count.  Laughest  thou,  wretch?   thy  mirth  shall  turn 
to  moan. 

TaL  I  laugh  to  see  your  ladyship  so  fond,* 
To  think  .that  you  have  aught  but  Talbot's  shadow. 
Whereon  to  practice  your  severity. 

Count.  Why,  art  not  thou  the  man  ? 

Tal.  I  am  indeed. 

Count.  Then  have  I  substance  too. 

Tal.  No,  no,  I  am  but  shadow  of  myself  : 
You  are  deceivM,  my  substai\pe  is  not  here  ; 
For  what  you.  see,  is  but  the  smallest  ppurt 
And  least  proportion  of  humanity : 
I  tell  you,  madam,  were  the  whole  frame  here. 
It  is  of  such  a  spacious  lofty  pitch. 
Your  roof  were  not  sufficient  to  contain  it. 

Count.  This  is  a  riddling  merchant  for  the  nonce  ;• 
He  will  be  here,  and  yet  he  is  not  here  : 
How  can  these  contrarieties  agree? 

TaL  That  I  will  show  you  presently. 

He  winds  a  Horn.    Drums  heard;  then  a  Peal  of  Ordnance. 
The  Gates  being  forced,  enter  Soldiers. 

• 

How  say  you,  madam  ?  are  you  now  persuaded. 
That  Talbot  is  but  shadow  of  himself  ? 
These  are  his  substance,  sinews,  arms,  and  strength. 
With  which  he  yoketh  your  rebellious  necks  ; 
Razeth  your  cities,  and  subverts  your  towns. 
And  in  a  moment  makes  them  desolate. 

Count.  Victorious  Talbot !  pardon  my  abuse : 

«  fondA  i.  e.  Fooluh, 

» far  tns  nonce;"]  i. e.  Far  iht  preunt  occasion , —for  the  mwe.  •  The  i|pti- 

tnd^  of  our  .moiiofyllaJ>le8  beginning  with  a  Towel,  to  assume  the  n  is  weU 
known.    See  Giffokd's  Ben  Jonson,  vol.  iii.  p«  218.  note. 
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I  find  thou  art  no  less  than  fame  hath  bruited,^ 
And  more  than  may  be  gather'd  by  thy  shape. 
Let  my  presumption  not  provoke  thy  wrath ; 
For  I  am  sorry,  that  with  reverence 
I  did  not  entertain  thee  as  thou  art, 

Tal.  Be  not  dismayed,  fair  lady ;  nor  misconstrue 
The  mind  of  Talbot,  as  you  did  mistake 
The  outward  composition  of  his  body. 
What  you  have  done,  hath  not  offended  me : 
No  other  satisfaction  do  I  crave. 
But  only  (with  your  patience,)  that  we  may 
Taste  of  your  wine,  and  see  what  cates  you  have ; 
For  soldiers'  stomachs  always  serve  them  welL 

Count.  With  all  my  heart ;  and  think  me  honoured 
To  feast  so  great  a  warrior  in  my  house.  [JSjnetinl. 

SCENE  IV. 

* 

London.     The  Temple  Garden. 

Enter  the  Earls  of  SouiEUsiLT,  Suffolk,  anJ  Warwick; 
Richard  Plantagenet,  Vernon,  and  another 
Lawyer.' 

Plan.   Great  lords,  and  gentlemen,  what  means  this 
silence  ? 
Dare  no  man  answer  in  a  case  of  truth  ? 

Siif.  Within  the  Temple  hall  we  were  too  loud ; 
The  garden  here  is  more  convenient. 

Plan.  Then  say  at  once.  If  I  maintain*d  the  truth ; 
Or,  else,  was  wrangling  Somerset  in  the  error  ? 

Suf.  'FaiUi,  I  have  been  a  truant  in  the  law ; 
And  never  yet  could  frame  my  will  to  it; 
And,  therefore,  frame  the  law  unto  my  will. 

Som.  Judge  you,  my  lord  of  Warwick,  then  between  us. 

War.  Between  two  hawks,  which  flies  the  higher  pitch. 
Between  two  dogs,  which  hath  the  deeper  mouth. 
Between  two  blades,  which  bears  the  better  temper, 

h  — —  bruttfd,]  i.  e.  ProcUimtd  with  noin, 

*  —  untiher  lawmr.}  Read  a  lawyer.    He  waa  probably  Roger  Utrjkt 
who  w»B  afterward!  nanmL-i-RiTtoir. 
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Between  two  horses,  which  doth  bear  him  best. 
Between  two  girls,  which  hath  the  merriest  eye, 
I  have,  perhaps,  some  shallow  spirit  of  judgment: 
But  in  these  nice  sharp  quillets  of  the  law. 
Good  faith,  I  am  no  wiser  than  a  daw. 

Plan.  Tut,  tut,  here  is  a  mannerly  forbearance : 
The  truth  appears  so  naked  on  my  side. 
That  any  purblind  eye  may  find  it  out. 

Som.  And  on  my  side  it  is  so  well  apparellM, 
So  clear,  so  shining,  and  so  evident. 
That  it  will  glimmer  through  a  blind  man's  eye. 

Plan.    Since  you  are  tongue-ty'd,  and  so  loath  to 
speak. 
In  dumb  significants'*  proclaim  your  thoughts : 
Let  him,  that  is  a  true-bom  gentleman. 
And  stands  upon  the  honour  of  his  birth. 
If  he  suppose  that  I  have  pleaded  truth. 
From  off  this  brier  pluck  a  white  rose  with  me. 

Som,  Let  him  that  is  no  coward,  nor  no  flatterer. 
But  dare  maintain  the  party  of  the  truth. 
Pluck  a  red  rose  from  off  this  thorn  with  me. 

War.  I  love  no  colours  ;*  and,  without  all  colour 
Of  base  insinuating  flattery, 
I  pluck  this  white  rose,  with  Plantagenet. 

Suf.  I  pluck  this  red  rose,  with  young  Somerset ; 
And  say  withal,  I  think  he  held  the  right. 

Ver.  Stay,  lords,  and  gentlemen ;  and  pluck  no  more. 
Till  you  conclude — that  he,  upon  whose  side 
The  fewest  roses  are  cropp'd  from  the  tree. 
Shall  yield  the  other  in  the  right  opinion. 

Sam.  Good  master  Vernon,  it  is  well  objected ;' 
If  I  have  fewest,  I  subscribe  in  silence. 
Plan.  And  I. 

Ver.  Then,  for  the  truth  and  plainness  of  the  case, 
I  pluck  this  pale  and  maiden  blossom  here. 
Giving  my  verdict  on  the  white  rose  side. 

Som.  Prick  not  your  finger  as  you  pluck  it  off; 

'  -^ —  Ugnifieantt — ]  i.  e.  Signi,  gittura, 

c  I  lovt  no  colours ;]  Coloun  U  here  used  ambiguously  for  tints  and  deaUs,'— 
Joimsov. 
' wtU  otijectidi]  i.  e.  Justly  prcfHfStd, 
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Lest,  bleeding,  you  do  paint  the  white  rose  red. 
And  fall  on  my  side  so  against  your  will. 

Ver,  If  I,  my  lord,  for  my  opinion  bleed. 
Opinion  shall  be  surgeon  to  my  hurt. 
And  keep  me  on  the  side  where  still  I  am. 

Sam.  Well,  well,  come  on  :  Who  else? 

Law*  Unless  my  study  and  my  books  be  false. 
The  argument  you  held,  was  wrong  in  you ; 

[To  Somerset. 

In  sign  whereof,  I  pluck  a  white  rose  too. 

Plan.  Now,  Somerset,  where  is*  your  ai^ument? 

Som»  Here,  in  pny  scabbard ;  meditating  that. 
Shall  die  your  white  rose  in  a  bloody  red. 

Plan.  Mean  time,  your  cheeks  do  counterfeit  our  roses; 
For  pale  they  look  with  fear,  as  witnessing 
The  truth  on  our  side. 

Som.  No,  Plantagenet, 

Tis  not  for  fear ;  but  anger, — that  thy  cheeks^ 
Blush  for  pure  shame,  to  counterfeit  our  roses ; 
And  yet  thy  tongue  will  not  confess  thy  error. 

Plan.  Hath  not  thy  rose  a  canker,  Somerset? 

Som.  Hath  not  thy  rose  a  thorn,  Plantagenet? 

Plan.  Ay,  sharp  and  piercing,  to  maintain  his  truth ; 
Whiles  thy  consuming  canker  eats  his  falsehood. 

Som.  Well,  rU  find  friends  to  wear  my  bleeding-roses. 
That  shall  maintain  what  I  have  said  is  true. 
Where  ^Ise  Plantagenet  dare  not  be  seen. 

Plan.  Now,  by  this  maiden  blossom  in  my  hand, 
I  scorn  thee  and  thy  fashion,**  peevish  boy. 

Suf.  Turn  not  thy  scorns  this  way,  Plantagenet. 

Plan.  Proud  Poole,  I  will ;  and  scorn  both  him  and  thee. 

Suf.  rU  turn  my  part  thereof  into  thy  throat. 

Som.  Away,  away,  good  William  De-la-Poole ! 
We  grace  the  yeoman,  by  conversing  with  him. 

War.    Now,  by  God's  will,  thou  wrongest  him,  So- 
merset ; 

C  ^-^  bnt  anger, — that  thy  chetks,  kc."]  i.  e.  It  is  not  for  fear  that  my  cheeki 
look  pale,  but  for  anger ;  anger  produced  by  this  circumstance,  namely,  that 
t^tt  cheeks  Uush,  &c. — Malone. 

■ /aiiUon,]  i.  e.  The  badge  of  the  red  roH  worn  by  Somerset.    Malooe 

Mad  TbaooaJd  read/octum. 
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His  grandfather  was  Lionel^  duke  of  Clarence/ 
Third  son  to  the  third  Edward  king  of  England ;  ^ 
Spring  crestless  yeomen^  from  so  deep  a  root  ? 
Plgn.  He  bears  him  on  the  place's  privilege/ 
Or  durst  not,  for  his  craven  heart,  say  thus. 

Som.  By  him  that  made  me.  Til  maintain  my  words 
On  any  plot  of  ground  in  Christendom  : 
Was  not  thy  father,  Richard,  earl  of  Cambridge, 
For  treason  executed  in  gur  late  king's  days  ? 
And,  by  his  treason,  stand'st  not  thou  attainted. 
Corrupted,  and  exempt""  from  ancient  gentry  ? 
His  trespass  yet  lives  guilty  in  thy  blood ; 
And,  till  thou  be  restor'd,  thou  art  a  yeoman. 

Plan.  My  father  was  attached,  not  attainted ; 
Condemned  to  die  for  treason,  but  no  traitor ; 

And  that  I'll  prove  on  better  men  than  Somerset, 

Were  growing  time  once  ripen'd  to  my  will. 

For  your  partaker  Poole,**  and  you  yourself, 

111  note  you  in  my  book  of  memory. 

To  scourge  you  for  this  apprehension  :"* 

Look  to  it  well ;  and  say  you  are  well  wam'd. 
Som.  Ay,  thou  shalt  find  us  ready  for  thee  still ; 

And  know  us,  by  these  colours,  for  thy  foes  ; 

For  these  my  friends,  in  spite  of  thee,  shall  wear. 
Plan.  And,  by  my  soul,  this  pale  and  angry  rose. 

As  cognizance^  of  my  blood-drinking  hate. 

Will  I  for  ever,  and  my  faction,  wear ; 

Until  it  wither  with  me  to  my  grave. 

Or  flourish  to  the  height  of  my  degree. 

*  Hit  grafMaher  vmu  Liontl,  duke  of  Clartnee,]  Not  so.  Plantagenet's  fra" 
temal  grandmther  was  Edmund  of  Langley,  duke  of  York.  His  matamal 
grandfather  was  Roger  Mortimer,  earl  of  March,  who  was  the  son  of  Philippa* 
daughter  of  Lionel,  duke  of  Clarence.  The  duke  therefore  was  his  maternal 
great  great  grandfather. — Ma  lone. 

^  erestUtt  yeomen — "]    i.  e.  Those  who  have  no  right  to   aims.-^ 

Warburton. 

*  He  bean  him  on  the  place^i  privilege,']  The  temple,  heing  a  religious  house, 
was  an  asylum,  a  place  of  exemption  from  violence,  revenge,  and  bloodshed. 
^Johnson. 

■ exempt — ]  i.  e.  Excluded, 

■  —  partJcer — ]  i.  e.  AeeompUee,  eonfedeirate, 
• apprehention ;]  i.  e.  Opinion, 

*  — ^  eognixanee — ]  i.  e.  A  badge. 
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Suf.  Go  forward,  and  be  chokM  with  thy  ambition ! 
And  so  farewell,  until  I  meet  thee  next.  [JBxi/. 

Som.    Have  with   thee,  Poole* — Farewell,  ambitious 
Richard.  [Exit. 

Plan.  How  I  am  brav'd,  and  must  perforce  endure  it ! 

War.  Thia  blot^  that  they  object  against  your  house. 
Shall  be  wip'd  out  in  the  next  parliament, 
Caird  for  the  truce  of  Winchester  and  Gloster : 
And,  if  thou  be  not  then  created  York, 
I  will  not  live  to  be  accounted  Warwick. 
Mean  time,  in  signal  of  my  love  to  thee. 
Against  proud  Somerset,  and  William  Poole, 
Will  I  upon  thy  party  wear  this  rose  : 
And  here  I  prophecy, — ^This  brawl  to-day. 
Grown  to  this  faction,  in  the  Temple  garden. 
Shall  send,  between  the  red  rose  and  the  white, 
A  thousand  souls  to  death  and  deadly  night. 

Plan.  Good  master  Vernon,  I  am  bound  to  you. 
That  you  on  my  behalf  would  pluck  a  flower. 

Ver.  In  your  behalf  still  will  I  wear  the  same. 

Law.  And  so  will  L 

Plaju  Thanks,  gentle  sir. 
Come,  let  us  four  to  dinner :  I  dare  say. 
This  quarrel  will  drink  blood'another  day.  [Exeunt. 

.  SCENE  V. 
The  same.     A  Roam  in  the  Tower. 

Enter  Mortim£R,p  brought  in  a  Chair  by  two  Keepers. 

Mar.  Kind  keepers  of  my  weak  decaying  age. 
Let  dying  Mortimer  here  rest  himself. — 
Even  like  a  man  new  haled  from  the  rack. 
So  fare  my  limbs  with  long  imprisonment : 
And  these  grey  locks  the  pursuivants**  of  death, 

P Mortimer,]  Shakspeare  has  here  violated  the  truth  of  history.  Ed- 
mund Mortimer  died  in  Ireland,  in  the  year  14S4,  and  not  as  a  prisoner.  He 
was  in  the  thirty-second  year  of  his  age. 

q purtuivanti — ]  i.  e.  HeraUti  thatfonrunmng  death,  firpolaim  hit  mp- 

pnach, — Johnson. 
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Hestor-like  aged,  in  an  age  of  care. 

Argue  the  end  of  Edmund  Mortimer. 

These  eyea^-^like  lamps  whose  wasting  oil  is  spent, — 

Wax  dim,  as  drawing  to  their  exigent:" 

Weak  shoulders,  overborne  with  burdening  grief; 

And  pithless  arms,  like  to  a  withered  vine 

That  droops  his  sapless  branches  to  the  ground  :-— 

Yet  are  these  feet — ^whose  strengthless  stay  is  numb. 

Unable  to  support  Uiis  lump  of  clay, — 

Swift*winged  with  desire  to  get  a  grave, 

As  witting  I  no  other  comfort  have. — 

Bat  tell  me  keeper,  will  my  nephew  come  ? 

1  Keep.  Richard  Plantagenet,  my  lord,  will  come. 
We  sent  unto  the  Temple,  to  bis  chamber ; 
And  answer  was  retum'd,  that  he  will  come. 

Mor.  EnoQgh ;  my  soul  shall  then  be  satisfied.^ — 
Poor  gentleman !  his  wrong  doth  equal  mine. 
Since  Henry  Monmonth  first  began  to  reign, 
(Before  whose  glory  I  was  great  in  arms,) 
This  loathsome  sequestration  have  I  had ; 
And  even  since  then  hath  Richard  been  obscur'd. 
Deprived  of  honour  and  inheritance  : 
But  now,  the  arbitrator  of  despairs, 
Just  death,  kind  umpire'  of  men's  miseries. 
With  sweet  enlargement  doth  dismiss  me  hence ; 
I  would,  his  troubles  likewise  were  expir'd. 
That  so  he  might  recover  what  was  lost. 

Enter  Richard  Plantaoenbt. 

1  Keep.  My  lord,  your  loving  nephew  now  is  come. 
j     Mor.  Richard  Plantagenet,  my  friend  ?  Is  he  come  ? 

Plan.  Ay,  noble  uncle,  thus  ignobly  usM, 
Tour  nephew,  late-despised  Richard,  comes. 

Mor,  Direct  mine  arms,  I  may  embrace  his  neck. 
And  in  his  bosom  spend  my  latter  gasp  : 
O  tell  me,  when  my  lips  do  touch  his  cheeks. 
That  I  may  kindly  give  one  fainting  kiss. — 

r txigtfU  :]  i.  e.  End. 

• the  arbitrator  of  detpain, 

Jutt  dMth,  kind  umpire — ]  That  is,  he  that  terminates  or  concludes  miseiy. 
The  expression  is  harsh,  and  forced. — Johnson. 
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And  now  declare,  sweet  stem  from  York^s  great  stock » 
Why  didst  thou  say — of  late  thou  wert  despis'd  ? 

Plan.  First,  lean  thine  aged  back  against  mine  arm ; 
And,  in  that  case,  FU  tell  theelny  disease: 
This  day  in  argument  upon  a  case. 
Some  words  there  grew  'twixt  Somerset  and  me  :  ^ 
Among  which  terms,  he  used  his  lavish  tongue. 
And  did  upbraid  me  with  my  father's  death ; 
Which  obloquy  set  bars  before  my  tongue. 
Else  with  the  like  I  had  requited  him: 
Therefore,  good  uncle, — for  my  father's  sake. 
In  honour  of  a  true  Plantagenet, 
And  for  alliance'  sake, — declare  the  cause 
My  father,  earl  of  Cambridge,  lost  his  head. 

Mor.  That  cause,  fair-nephew,  that  imprison'd  me. 
And  hath  detain'd  me,  all  my  flow'ring  youth. 
Within  a  loathsome  dungeon,  there  to  pine. 
Was  cursed  instrument  of  his  decease. 

Plan.  Discover  more  at  large  what  cause  that  was ; 
For  I  am  ignorant,  and  I  cannot  .guess. 

Mor.  I  will ;  if  that  ray  fading  breath  permit. 
And  death  approach  not  ere  my  tale  be  done. 
Henry  the  fourth,  grandfather  to  this  king, 
Depos'd  his  nephew  Richard  ;*  Edward's  son. 
The  first-begotten,  and  the  lawful  heir 
Of  Edward  king,  the  third  of  that  descent : 
During  whose  reign,  the  Percies  of  the  norths 
Finding  his  usurpation  most  unjust, 
Endeavdur'd  my  advancement  to  the  throne : 
The  reason  mov'd  these  warlike  lords  to  this. 
Was — for  that  (young  king  Richard  thus  remov'd. 
Leaving  no  heir  begotten  of  his  body,) 
I  was  the  next  by  birth  and  parentage ; 
For  by  my  mother  I  derived  am 
From  Lionel  duke  of  Clarence,  the  third  son 
To  king  Edward  the  third,  whereas  he. 
From  John  of  Gaunt  doth  bring  his  pedigree, 

neph£w  Richard ;]  Some  of  the  modern  editors  read  cousin,  but  with- 


out  necesaity.    Nephew  has  sometimes  the  force  df  the  Latin  nepra,  and 
aidently  used  with  great  laxity. — Steivkns. 
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'Being  bat  fourth  of  that  heroick  line. 

But  mark ;  aa,  in  this  haughty  great  attempt. 

They  laboured  to  plant  the  rightful  heir, 

I  lost  my  liberty,  and  they  their  lives. 

Long  after  this,  when  Henry  the  fifth, — 

Succeeding  his  £Either  Bolingbroke,-^did  reign. 

Thy  father,  earl  of  Cambridge, — then  deriv'd 

From  famous  Edmund  Langley ,  duke  of  York, — 

Marrying  my  sister,  that  thy  mother  was. 

Again,  in  pity  of  my  hard  distress. 

Levied  an  army;*  weening  to  redeem. 

And  have  install'd  me  in  the  diadem : 

But,  as  the  rest,  so  fell  that  noble  earl. 

And  was  beheaded.    Thus  the  Mortimers, 

In  whom  the  title  rested,  were  suppressed. 

Plan.  Of  which,  my  lord,  your  honour  is  the  last. 

Mar.  True ;  and  thou  seest,  that  I  no  issue  have ; 
And  that  my  fainting  words  do  warrant  death  : 
Thou  art  my  heir ;  the  rest,  I  wish  thee  gather  ^' 
And  yet  be  wary  in  thy  studious  care. 

Plan.  Thy  grave  admonishments  prevail  with  me : 
But  yet,  methinks,  my  father's  execution 
Was  nothing  less  than  bloody  tyranny. 

Mor.  With  silence,  nephew,  be  thou  politick: 
Strong  fi^ed  is  the  house  of  Lancaster, 
And,  like  a  mountain,  not  to  be  remov'd. 
But  now  thy  uncle  is  removing  hence ; 
As  princes  do  their  courts,  when  they  are  cloy'd 
With  long  continuance  in  a  settled  place. 

Plan.  O,  uncle,  Vould  some  part  of  my  young  years. 
Might  but  redeem  the  passage  of  your  age ! 

Mor.  Thou  dost  then  wrong  me ;  as  the  slaught'rer  doth^ 
Which  giveth  many  wounds,  when  one  will  kill. 
Mourn  not,  except  thou  sorrow  for  my  good; 
Only,  give  order  for  my  funeral ; 

■  Levkd  an  army ;]  Cambridge  levied  no  aimy,  bat  was  appreheBde4  at 
SosthampUmytbe  night  before  Henry  sailed  firom  that  town  for  France,  on  the 
inforasation.  of  this  Tory  Edmund  Mortimer,  earl  of  March. — Malomb. 

X  Thou  art  my  hih ;  the  reit  I  touh  tha  gather :]  The  sense  is — I  acknow- 
ledge thee  to  be  my  heir ;  the  consequences  which  may  be  collected  from 
thence,  I  recommend  it  to  thee  to  draw. — H^ath. 

VOL.  v.  S 
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«  * 

And  80  farewell ;  and  tiiv  be  all  thy  hopes ! 

And  prosperous  bd  thy  life»  in  peace,  and  war !        [Dm 

Plan.  And  peace^  no  war,  befial  thy  pacing  soul ! 
In  prison  hast  thou  spent  a  pilgrimage. 
And  like  a  hermit  overp^uM'd  thy  days. — 
Well,  I  will  lock  Im  counsel  in  my  br^aat ; 
And  what  I  do  imagine,  let  that  i^est. — 
Keepers,  coi^rey  him  hence :  and  I  myself 
Will  see  his  burial  better  than  his  fife. — 

lExeunt  Keepers,  beiup^  out  MoBTiMEm 
Here  dies  the  dusky  torch  of  Mortimer, 
Chok'd  with  ambition  of  the  meaner  sort:^ — 
And,  for  those  wrongs,  those  bitter  iiijaries. 
Which  Somerset  hath  offer'd  to  nry  house, 
I  doubt  not,  but  widi  honour  to  redress : 
And  therefore  haste  I  to  the  parliament  j 
Either  to  be  restored  to  my  blood. 
Or  make  my  ill'  the  advantage  of  my  good.  [ Uti/. 

ACT  III. 

Scene  I. — The  same.     The  Parliament-Homie^ 

Flourish.  Enter  King  H&nry,  E±ETEir,GLOSTiftB,  War- 
wick, Somerset,  £m(2  St FFOL&;  ^A^ftshop  o^  Win- 
chester, Richard  PLAJ^tAOtifttpahd others.  Olo6- 
TER  offers  to  put  up  a  bUl;^  WiNCHBi^t'tft  inatdks  U, 
and  tears  it. 

Win.  Com'si  thou  with  deep  premeditated  lines. 
With  written  pamphlets  studiously  devis'd, 
Humphrey  of  Qloster  ?  if  thou  canst  accuse. 
Or  aught  intend'st  to  lay  unto  my  charge, 

i  Chok*d  with  amhition  of  the  tntdner  tart :]  We  ar6  to  nndenUiid  the  iMiMt 
as  reflecting  on  the  ill  fortune  of  Mortimer,  in  being  always  made  a  tooil  of  hf 
the  Percies  of  ihe  north  in  their  rebellious  intrigues ;  rather  than  in  sisiiiliiig 
his  claim  to  the  crown,  in  support  of  his  own  princely  ambition, — Waebuetoii. 

■ my  ill — ]  i.  e.  My  iHutuge. 

•  Ths  PeWionMttf-HouM.]  The  parliament  was  held  in  14S6»  at  Ltte«lit, 
though  the  author  of  this  play  has  r^esented  it  to  have  been  held  in  Loadia. 
Kins  Henry  was  now  in  the  fifth  year  of  his  ag^ — ^Malohx. 

k jwl  ^atnU;1  i.  e.  Articles  of  accusation,  for  in  this  sense  te  vonl 

UU  was  sometimes  used. — Malovi. 
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Do  it  without  inTention  suddenly ; 

As  I  with  sudden  and  extempond  speech 

Purpose  to  answer  what  thou  canst  object.        [patience, 

Glo.  Presumptuous  priest!   this  plaee  commands  my 
Or  thou  should'st  find  thou  hast  dishonoured  me. 
Think  not^  although  in  writing  I  jfteSeafA 
The  manner  of  thy  vile  outrageoua  0fiine% 
That  therefoee  I  haye  focg'd,  W  am  not  able 
Verbatim  to  rdiearse  the  metiiod  of  my  pea : 
No,  prelate ;  such  is  thy  audmoious  wickedaesst 
Thy  lewd,  pestiferous,  and  dissentious  pranks. 
As  very  infants  prattle  of  thy  pride. 
Thou  art  a  most  pernicious  usurer; 
Froward  by  nature,  enemy  to  peace  ; 
Lascivious,  wanton,  more  than  well  beseems 
A  maa  olTtliy  profession,  and  degree ; 
And  for  thy  treachery.  What's  more  manifest? 
In  thai  thou  laidst  a  trap  to  take  my  life. 
As  well  at  London  bridge,  as  at  the  Tower? 
Beside,  I  fear  me,  if  thy  thoughts  were  sifted. 
The  king,  thy  sovereign,  is  not  quite  exempt 
From  envious  malice  of  thy  swelUng  heart. 

Win.  Gloster,  1  do  defy  thee. — Lords,  vouchsafe 
To  give  me  hearing  what  I  shall  reply. 
If  I  were  covetovs,  ambitious,  or  perverse. 
As  he  will  have  me.  How  am  I  so  poor? 
Or  how  haps  it,  I  seek  not  to  advance 
Or  raise  myself,  but  keep  my  wonted  calling? 
And  for  dissention.  Who  preferreth  peace 
More  than  I  do,«-r«xcept  I  be  provoked  ? 
No,  my  good  lords,  it  is  not  that  offends; 
It  is  not  that,  that  hath  inoens'd  the  duke : 
It  is,  because  no  one  should  sway  but  he ; 
No  one,  but  he,  should  be  about  the  king ; 
And  that  engenders  thunder  in  his  breast. 
And  makes  hkn  roar  these  accusations  forth. 
But  he  shall  know,  I  am  as  good 

Ge&u  As  good  ? 

Thou  bastard  of  my  grandfather  !• — 

s2 
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Win.  Ay,  lordly  sir ;  For  what  are  you,  I  pray. 
But  one  imperious  in  another's  throne? 

Gio.  Am  I  not  the  protector,  saucy  priest? 

Win.  And  am  I  not  a  prelate  of  the  church  ? 

Glo.  Yes,  as  an  outlaw  in  a  castle  keeps, 
And'useth  it  to  patronage  his  theft. 

Win.  Unreverent  Gloster  1 

Glo.  ,Thou  art  reverent 

Touching  thy  spiritual  function,  not  thy  life. 

Win.  This  Rome  shall  remedy. 

War.  Roam  thither  then. 

Som.  My  lord,  it  were  your  duty  to  forbear. 

War.  Ay,  see  the  bishop  be  not  overborne. 

Som.  Methinks,  my  lord  should  be  religious, 
And  know  the  office  diat  belongs  to  such. 

War.  Methinks,  his  lordship  should  be  humbler; 
It  fitteth  not  a  prelate  so  to  plead. 

Som.  Yes,  when  this  holy  state  is  touch'd  so  near. 

War.  State  holy,  or  unhallow'd,  what  of  that  ? 
Is  not  his  grace  protector  to  the  king  ? 

Plan.  Plantagenet,  I  see,  must  hold  his  tongue ; 
Lest  it  be  said.  Speak,  sirrah,  when  you  should;   . 
Must  your  bold  verdict  enter  talk  with  lords  ? 
Else  would  I  have  a  fling  at  Winchester.  {Aside. 

K.  Hen.  Uncles  of  <jlloster,  and  of  Winchester, 
The  special  watchmen  of  our  English  weal ; 
I  would  prevail,  if  prayers  might  prevail. 
To  join  your  hearts  in  love  and  amity. 
O,  what  a  scandal  is  it  to  our  crown. 
That  two  such  noble  peers  as  ye,  should  jar ! 
Believe  me,  lords,  my  tender  years  can  tell. 
Civil  dissention  is  a  viperous  worm. 
That  gnaws  the  bowels  of  the  commonwealth. — 

[A  noise  within  ;  Down  with  the  tawny  coats ! 
What  tumult's  this  ? 

War.  An  uproar,  I  dare  warrant, 

Bugun  through  malice  of  the  bishop's  men. 

lA  noise  again ;  Stones !  Stones ! 

illegitimate  son  of  John  of  Gaunt,  duke  of  Lancaster,  by  Catharine  Swynford, 
wham  tb9  duke  afterwarda  manied. — Malomb. 
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Enter  the  Mayor  of  London,  attended. 

May,  O,  my  good  lords,— and  virtuous  Henry, — 
Pity  the  city  of  London,  pity  us ! 
The  bishop  and  the  duke  of  Gloster's  men. 
Forbidden  late  to  carry  any  weapon. 
Have  fiird  their  pockets  full  of  pebble-stones ; 
And,  banding  themselves  in  contr&ry  parts. 
Do  pelt  so  fast  at  one  another's  pate. 
That  many  have  their  giddy  brains  knock'd  out : 
Onr  windows  are  broke  down  in  every  street. 
And  we,  for  fear,  compell'd  to  shut  our  shops. 

Enier,  sldrmishingt  the  Retainers  of  Glostbb  and  Win- 
chester, ti;iYA  bloody  pates* 

K.  Hen.  We  charge  you,  on  allegiance  to  ourself. 
To  hold  your  slaught'nng  hands,  and  keep  the  peabe. 
Pray,  uncle  Gloster,  mitigate  this  strife. 

1  Serv.  Nay,  if  it  be 

Forbidden  stones,  we'll  fall  to  it  with  our  teeth. 

2  Serv.  Do  what  ye  dare,  we  are  as  resolute. 

{^Skirmish  again. 
Glo.  Yon  my  household,  leave  this  peevish  broil. 
And  set  this  unaccustomed  fight^  aside. 

1  Serv.  My  lord,  we  know  your  grace  to  be  a  man 
Just  and  upright ;  and,  for  your  royal  birth. 
Inferior  to  none,  but  his  majesty : 

And,  ere  that  we  will  suffer  such  a  prince. 
So  kind  a  father  of  the  commonwealth, 
To  be  disgraced  by  an  inkhom  mate,* 
We,  and  our  wives,  and  children,  all  will  fight. 
And  have  our  bodies  slaughter'd  by  thy  foes. 

2  Serv.  Ay,  and  the  very  parings  of  our  nails 

Shall  pitch  a  field,  when  we  are  dead.       {^Skirmish  again. 

Gh.  Stay,  stay,  I  say ! 

And,  if  you  love  me,  as  you  say  you  do. 
Let  me  persuade  you  to  forbear  a  while. 

K.  Hen.  O,  how  this  discord  doth  afflict  my  soul ! — 

4  — ^i-  unacciuUmCd — 1 1.  e.  Umeemly,  indteent, 
« an  irkhorn  maUi\  L  e.  it  boohmm., 
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Can  you,  my  lord  of  Winchester,  behold 
My  sighs  and  tears,  and  will  not  once  relent? 
Who  should  be  pitiflil,  if  you  be  not? 
Or  who  should  study  to  prefer  a, peace. 
If  holy  churchmen  take  delight  in  broils  ? 

War.  My  lord  protector,  yield  ;--yield,  Winohester  ;— 
Except  you  mean,  with  obstinate  irepnlse, 
To  slay  your  sovereign,  and  destroy  the  realm. 
You  see  what  mischief,  and  what  minder  too. 
Hath  been  enacted 'through  your  enmity; 
Then  be  at  peace,  acept  ye  thirst  for  blood. 
Win.  He  shall  submit,  or  I  will  never  yield. 
Glo.  Compassion  on  the  king  commands  me  stoop ; 
Or  I  would  see  hiis  heart  out,  ere  the  priest 
Should  ever  get  that  privilege  of  me. 

Weat.  Behold,  my  lord  of  Winchester,  the  duke 
Hath  banish'd  moody  discontented  iury. 
As  by  his  smoothed  brows  it  doth  appear : 
Why  look  you  still  so  stem,  and  tragical  ? 
G/b.  Here,  Winchester,  I  offer  thee  my  hand. 
£.  Hen*  Fye,  uncle  Beaufort!  \  have  heard  you  preach. 
That  malice  was  a  great  and  grievous  sin  : 
And  will  not  you  maititain  the  thing  you  teaeh. 
But  prove  a  chief  offender  in  the  eame  ? 

War^  Sweet  king ! — the  bishop  hath  %,  ^kindly  gin!/ — 
For  shame,  xx^  lord  of  Winchester !  relent ; 
What,  shall  a  child  instruct  you  what  to  do  ? 

Win.  Weil,  duke  of  Gloster,  I  will  yield  to  th«e 
Love  for  thy  love,  and  hand  for  hand  I  give. 

Glo.  Ay ;  but^  I  fear  me,  with  a  hollow  heart.**-- 
See  here,  my  friends,  and  loving  countrymen ; 
This  token  serveth  for  a  flag  of  trutie, 
Betwixt  ourselves,  and  all  our  followers : 
So  help  B^  God,  as  I  dissemble  not ! 

Win.  So  help  me  God,  as  I  intend  it  not !         .{Jlttd^. 
£•  Htn.  O  loving  unde,  kind  duke  of  Gloster, 
How  joyful  am  I  made  by  this  contract ! — 
Away,  my  masters  !  trouble  us  no  more  ; 
But  join  in  friendship,  as  your  lords  have  done. 

^ a  kindly  gird,]  i.  e.  Afritndkf  n^proofy  or  it  mfty  mean  a  kind  remene. 
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1  Serv.  Content;  I*U  to  the  surgeon's. 

2  Serv.  Aj^d  so  wiU  I. 

3  Serv.  And  I  will  see  what  physick  the  tavfra  afibrds. 

lExeunt  Servants,  Mayor,  Ifc. 
War^  Accept  this  scroll*  mo^t  gracious  soyafeign ; 
Which  in  the  right  of  Richard  Plantageoet 
We  do  exhibit  to  your  majesty* 

G/b.  Well  urg'd,  my  lord  of  Warwick ; — for,  sweet 
An  if  your  grace  mark  every  circumstance,  {prince. 

You  have  great  reason  to  do  Richard  right : 
Especially,  for  those  occasions 
At  Eltham-pl^^  I  told  your  miyesty. 

K.  Hen.  And  thosQ  occasions,  uncle,  wiere  offeree : 
Therefore,  my  loving  lords,  our  pleasure  is, 
That  Richard  be  restored  to  his  blood. 

War.  Let  Richard  be  restored  to  his  blood ; 
So  shall  his  fiE^her's  wfongs  be  recompensed. 
Win.  As  will  the  rest,  so  willeth  Winchester. 
K.  Hen.  If  Richard  will  be  true,  not  that  alone. 
But  all  the  whole  inheritance  I  give. 
That  doth  belong  unto  the  house,  of  York, 
From  whence  you  spring  by  lineal  descent. 

Plan.  Thy  humble  servant  vows  obedience. 
And  humble  se^ce,  till  the  point  of  de^tb. 

£.  Hen.  Stoop  then,  and  Bet  yoi^knee  against  my  foot: 
And,  in  reguerdon*  of  that  duty  done, 
I  girt  thee  with  the  valiant  sword  of  York : 
Rise,  Richard,  like  a  true  Plantagenet ; 
And  rise  created  princely  duke  of  York. 

PUm.  And  so  thrive  Richard,  as  thy  foes  may  fiedl ! 
And  as  my  duty  springs,  so  perish  they 
That  grudge  one  thought  against  your  majesty ! 

All.  Welcome,  high  prince,  the  mighty  duke  of  York ! 
Som.  Perish,  base  prince,  ignoble  duke  of  York.  [^AsUk* 
Glo.  Now  will  it  best  avail  your  majesty. 
To  cross  the  seas,  and  to  be  crownM  in  France  : 
The  presence  of  a  king  engenders  love 
Amongst  his  subjects,  and  his  loyal  friends ; 
As  it  disanimates  his  enemies. 

ff  »^-  rtgwtrdom — ]  i.  e.  BfCOMpfnet,  rttwrn. 
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K.  Hen.  When  GIbster  says  the  word,  king  Henry  goes  : 
For  friendly  counsel  cuts  off  many  foes. 

G/b.  Your  ships  already  are  in  readiness. 

^Exeunt  all  but  Exeter 

Exe*  Ay,  we  may  march  in  England,  or  in  France, 
Not  seeing  what  is  likely  to  ensue : 
This  late  dissension,  grown  betwixt  the  peers. 
Bums  under  feigned  ashes  of  forg'd  loye. 
And  will  at  last  break  out  into  a  flame : 
As  fester'd  members  rot  but  by  degrees. 
Till  bones,  and  flesh,  and  sinews,  fall  away. 
So  will  this  base  and  envious  discord  breed. 
And  now  I  fear  that  fatal  prophecy. 
Which,  in  the  time  of  Henry,  nam*d  the  fifth. 
Was  in  the  mouth  of  every  sucking  babe,^— 
That  Henry,  born  at  Monmouth,  should  win  all ; 
And  Henry,  bom  at  Windsor,  should  lose  all  t 
Which  is  so  plain,  that  Exeter  doth  wish 
His  days  may  finish  ere  that  hapless  time.^  [Exit, 

SCENE  II. 

France,     Before  RoUen. 

Enter  La  Pucelle,  disguised:  and  Soldiers  dressed  like 
Countrymen,  with  Sacks  upon  their  Backs. 

Puc.  These  are  the  city  gates,  the  gates  of  Roiien, 
Through  which  our  policy  must  make  a  breach : 
Take  heed,  be  wary  how  you  place  your  words ; 
Talk  like  the  vulgar  sort  of  market-men/^ 
That  come  to  gather  money  for  their  com. 
If  we  have  entrance,  (as^  I  hope,  we  shall,) 
And  that  we  find  the  slothful  watch  but  weak, 
I'll  by  a  sign  give  notice  to  our  friends,* 
That  Charles  the  Dauphin  may  encounter  them. 

1  Sold.  Our  sacks  shall  be  a  mean  to  sack  the  city. 
And  we  be  lords  and  rulers  over  Roiien ; 
Therefore  we'll  knock.  [Knocks. 

^  Hit  day*  mtiy  finish  ere  that  kaplrss  timeJ]  The  duke  of  Exeter  died  shortljr 
after  the  meeting  of  this  parliament,  and  the  earl  of  Warwick  was  appointed 
gowemor  or  tutor  to  the  king  in  his  room. — Ma  lone. 
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Guard,  [within.]  Quiett  Id? 
Puc.  Paisam,  pauvres  gens  de  France  ; 
Poor  market-folks,  that  come  to  sell  their  com. 
Guard.  Enter,  go  in ;  the  market-bell  is  rung. 

{Opens  the  Gates. 

Puc.  Now,  Rouen,  111    shake  thy  bulwarks  to  the 

ground.  [Pucblle,  ^c.  enter  the  City. 

Enter  Charles,  Bastard  of  Orleans,  Albnqon, 

and  Forces, 

Char.  Saint  Dennis  bless  this  happy  stratagem  ! 
And  once  again  we'll  sleep  secure  in  Roiien. 

Bast.  Here  enter'd  Pucelle,  and  her  practisants  ;' 
Now  she  is  there,  how  will  she  specify 
Where  is  the  best  and  safest  passage  in  ? 

Alcn^  By  thrusting  out  a  torch  from  yonder  tower ; 
Which,  once  discem'd,  shows,  that  her  meaning  is, — 
No  way  to  that/  for  weakness,  which  she  enter'd. 

Enter  La  Pucelle  on  a  Battlement:  holding  out  a 

Torch  burning. 

Puc.  Behold,  this  is  the  happy  wedding  torch. 
That  joineth  Roiien  unto  her  countrymen : 
But  burning  fatal  to  the  Talbotites. 

Bast.  See,  noble  Charles !  the  beacon  of  our  friend. 
The  burning  torch  in  yonder  turret  stands. 

Char.  Now  shine  like  it  a  comet  of  revenge, 
A  prophet  to  the  fall  of  all  our  foes ! 

Alen.  Defer  no  time.  Delays  have  dangerous  ends ; 
Enter  and  cry — The  Dauphin ! — presently. 
And  then  do  execution  on  the  watch.  [.They  enter. 

Alarums.    Enter  Talbot,  and  certain  English. 

Tal.   France,  thou  shalt   rue  this  treason  with  thy 
If  Talbot  but  survive  thy  treachery. —  [tears, 

Pucelle,  that  witch,  that  damned  sorceress, 

•  Hen  enUr'd  PucelU,  mid  her  practisants ;]  Practice,  in  the  language  of  that 
time,  was  trtaehery,  and  perhaps  in  the  softer  sense,  tlratagem.  rractitants 
are  therefore  Cimfederate*  in  Urutagem. — ^Johhson. 

^  No  way  to  that,]  i.  e.  No  way  eqiuU  to  that,  no  way  so  tit  as  that. — Johnson. 
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Hath  wrought  this  hellish  .miaehief  bnainuM, 
That  hardly  we  ^soap'd  the  |ind«*  of  fiance. 

iSxmtU  to  iAe  Town. 

Aiarum.  Excursions.  Enter  from  the  Town,  Bedford, 
Jmw^lU  in  sick,  in  a  Chakp  with  Tai<bot^  BuROiiriiDT, 
and  the  English  For^:^.  Then,  enter  on  ike  WaUs,  La 
PucBLLEy  Charles,  Bastard,  ALEN90N,  and  others. 

Puc.  Good  morrow,  gallants!  want  ye  com  for  bread? 
I  think,  the  duke  of  Burgundy  will  fast. 
Before  he'll  buy  again  at  such  a  rate : 
Twas  full  of  darnel  ;*  Do  you  tike  the  taste  ? 

Bur.  Scoff  on,  vile  fiend,  and  shameless  courtezan ! 
I  trust,  ere  long,  to  choke  thee  with  thine  own. 
And  make  thee  curse  the  harvest  of  that  com. 

Char.  Your  grace  may  starve,  perhaps,  before  that  time. 

Bed.  O,  let  no  words,  but  deeds,  revenge  this  treason ! 

Puc.  What  will  you  do,  good  grey-beard  ?  break  a  lance. 
And  run  a  tilt  at  death  within  a  chair  ? 

Tal.  Foul  fiend  of  France,  and  hag  of  all  despite, 
Encompass'd  with  thy  lustful  paramours  ! 
Becomes  it  thee  to  taunt  his  vatiant  age. 
And  twit  with  cowardice  a  man  half  dead? 
Damsel,  111  have  a  bout  with  you  again, 
Or^lse  let  Talbot  perish  with  this  shame. 

Puc.  Are  you  so  hot,  sir  ? — ^Yet,  Pucelle,  hold  thy  peace ; 
If  Talbot  do  but  thunder,  rain  will  follow.- — 

[Talbot,  and  the  rest  consult  together. 
God  speed  the  parliament!  who  shall  be  the  speaker?  . 

Tal.  Dare  ye  come  forth,  and  meet  us  in  the  field? 

Pue.  Belike,  your  lordship  takes  us  then  for  fools. 
To  try  if  that  our  own  be  ours,  or  no. 

Tal.  I  speak  not  to  that  railing  Hecat6, 
But  unto  thee,  Alengon,  and  the  rest ; 
•Will  ye,  like  soldiers,  come  and  fight  it  out  ? 

Alen.  Signior,  no. 

Tal.  Signior/ hang ! — base  muleteers  of  France ! 

* pride — ]  i.  e.  The  hat^gkty  power. 

a  •— ^  darmtl ;]  LoUum,    A  weed  growing  ia  the  fiekb. 
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[ike  peasant  foot-boys. do  they  kiaep  Ae  walk, 
And  idaie  not  take  up  aims  ttke/genileiiian. 

Puc.  Captains,  away:  let >s- get  us  from  the  walls  : 
For  Talbot  means  no  goodness,  by  his  looks. 
Gbd  beiwi'  yon,  my  lord !  we  came,  sir,  but  to  tell  you 
That  we  are  here. 

[JExtuni  La  Pucellb,  ifcfrcm  the  WaU. 

Tal.  And  there  ,we  will  be  too,  ere  it  be  long, 
[)r  else  reproach  be  Talbot's  greatest  fame ! — 
l^ow,  Bnrgondy,  ibyhonour*of  thy  house, 
PnckM  on  by  publick  wrongs,  sustain'd  in  France,) 
Esther  to  get  the  town  again,  or  die : 
\bA  I, — as  Bore  as  .English  Henry  lires, 
^d  as  his  father  here  was  conqueror  ; 
Km  anre  as  in  this  late-betmyed  town 
Sreat  CosiirHle^ion's  ^art  was  'buried ; 
3o  Bure  I  awear,  to  get  the  town>  or  die. 

Bur.  My  vows  are  equal  partners  with. thy  tows. 
TaL  But,  eie  we  go,  regard  this  dying  prince. 
The  valiant  duke  of  Bedford : — Oome,  my  lord. 
We  will  bestow  you  in  some  better  place, 
Fiiter  for  sickness,  and  fbr  -crazy  age . 

Bed.  Lord  Talbot  do  not  so  dishonour  me : 
Herein  I  mi  before  the  walls  of  Roiien, 
AnA  will  be  partMr  of  your  weal  or  woe. 

Bur.  Courageous  Bedford,  let  us  now  persuade  yoii. 
Bed.  Not  to  be  gone  from  hence ;  for  once  I  read. 
That  stout  :PendragOB«°  in  his  litter,  sick. 

Came  to  the  field,  and  vanquished  his  foes  : 

Methinks,  I  should  revive  the  soldiers'  hearts, 
^Because  I  ever  found  them  as  myself. 

TaL  Undaunted  spirit  in  a  dying  breast ! — 

Then  be  it  ao  ^-^Qeaven's  keep  old  Bedford  safe  I — 

And  now  no  more  ado,  brave  Buigimdy, 

But  gather  we  our  forces  out  sf  hand. 


■  Thcttfout  PendnigoQ,]  lliii  kao  was  Uth«r  Pcndn^pon,  tnolber  to  Aon- 
Iku,  andfukher  to-K  isg  JUtfanr.  * 

Shalupeaie  hat  imywfd  i»  ftadragon  an  exploit  of  AoMliot, "  wko/'  wm% 
Holmahedf  "  even  sicke  of  a  Bize  m  be  was,  caused  himielf  to  be  carried  fonh 
in  a  Utter :  with  whose  presence  his  people  were  so  inoouraged,  that  eaoomi- 
tering  with  the  Saxons  they  wau  the  victovie/'  Hu^oilf  e/  ^woUa«i, '^.  9^— 
Stbevxns. 
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And*8et  upon  our  boasting  enemy. 

[Exeunt  Bubgundt,  Talbot^  and  FareeSf^ 
leaving  Bedfobd,  and  others. 

Alarum:  Excursions.    Enter  Sir  Jonn  VastoIsTE,  and 

a  Captain. 

Cap.  Whither  away,  sir  John  Fastolfe,  in  such  haste? 

Fast.  Whither  away?  to  save  myself  by  flight;* 
We  are  like  to  have  the  overthrow  again. 

Cflp.  What !   will  you  fly,  and  leave  lord  Talbot  ? 

Fast.  Ay, 

All  the  Talbots  in  the  world,  to  save  my  life.  [£nf. 

Cap.  Cowardly  knight !  ill  fortune  follow  thee !    [£r»f. 

Retreat :  Excursions.    Enter, from  the  Town,  La  Pucelle. 
ALEN90N,  Chaeles,  i^c.  and  exeunt  flying. 

Bed.  Now,  quiet  soul,  depart  when  heaven  please ; 
For  I  have  seen  our  enemies'  overthrow. 
What  is  the  trust  or  strength  of  foolish  man  ? 
They  that  of  late  were  daring  with  their  scoffs. 
Are  glad  and  fain  by  flight  to  save  themselves. 

[Dies/"  and  is  carried  off  in  his  Chair., 

Alarum :  Enter  Talbot,  Buboundt,  and  others. 

Tal.  Lost,  and  recover'd  in  a  day  again ! 
This  is  a  double  honour.  Burgundy : 
Yet,  heavens  have  glory  for  this  victory ! 

Bur.  Warlike  and  martial  Talbot,  Burgundy 
Enshrines  thee  in  his  heart ;  and  there  erects 
Thy  noble  deeds,  as  valour's  monument. 

Tal.  Thanks,  gentle  duke.     But  where  is  Pucelle  now? 
I  think  her  old  familiar  is  asleep : 

Now  where's  the  Bastard's  braves,  and  Charles  his  gleeks? 
What,  all  d-mort  ?'  Roiien  hangs  her  head  for  grief, 

« to  save  myself  by  flight ;]  Sif  John  Fastolfe  fled  at  the  battle  of  Pm 

in  the  year  14^29,  but  no  histonan  has  said  that  he  fled  before  Rouen, 
the  old  copy  of  this  play  he  is  erroneously  called  Falstafe ;  and  Malone  con> 
jectures,  that  the  exaggerated  representation  of  his  cowardice  given  by  the  an- 
thor  of  this  play^  induced  Shakspeare  to  give  that  name  to  his  £night. 
'  P  Pin  J  He  died  at  Roiien,  in  September,  1455,  but  not  in  any  action 
that  town. — Malone. 

*  —  gleeksl]  i.  e.  Scoffs ;  jeers, 

' all  a'tnort  ?J  L  c.  Quite  dispirited ;  a  frequent  Gallicism. 
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rhat  such  a  valiant  company  are  fled. 
^ow  will  we  take  some  order*  in  the  town, 
Placing  therein  some  expert  officers ; 
Vnd  then  depart  to  Paris,  to  the  king ; 
?or  tbere  young  Harry,  with  his  nobles,  lies. 

Bur.  What  wills. lord  Talbot,  pleaseth  Burgwdy. 

TaL  But  yet,  before  we  go,  let's  not  forget 
rhe  noble  duke  of  Bedford,  late  deceased. 
But  see  his  exequies  fulfiU'd  in  Rolien ; 
!^  braver  soldier  never  couched  lance, 
\  gentler  heart  did  never  sway  in  court : 
Bat  kings,  and  mighticfst  potentates,  must  die ; 
For  that's  the  end  of  human  misery.  [Exeunt. 

SCENE  III. 

The  same.    The  Plains  near  the  City. 

Enter  Charles,  the  Bastard,  Alen^on,  La  Pucelle^ 

and  Forces. 

Puc  Dismay  not,  princes,  at  this  accident, 
E^or  grieve  that  Roiien  is  so  recovered : 
[]lare  is  no  cure,  but  rather  corrosive. 
For  things  that  are  not  to  be  remedied. 
Let  frantick  Talbot  triumph  for  a  while, 
\nd  like  a  peacock  sweep  along  his  tail  \ 
tVell  pull  bis  plumes,  and  take  away  his  train. 
If  Dauphin,  and  the  rest,  will  be  but  rul'd. 

Char.  We  have  been  guided  by  thee  hitherto, 
ind  of  thy  cunning  had  no  diffidence; 
!)ne  sudden  foil  shall  never  breed  distrust 

Bast.  Search  out  thy  wit  for  secret  policies, 
Ind  we  will  make  thee  famous  through  the  world. 

Aleti.  We'll  set  thy  statue  in  some  holy  place, 
Ind  have  thee  reverenc'd  like  a  blessed  saint ; 
Smploy  thee  then,  sweet  virgin,  for  our  good. 

Puc.  Then  thus  it  must  be ;  this  doth  Joan  devise : 
3y  fair  persuasions,  mix'd  with  sugar'd  words, 
^e  will  entice  the  duke  of  Burgundy 
To  leave  the  Talbot,  and  to  follow  us. 

• ^o/ce  MUM  order — ]  i.  e.  Make  «ome  necessary  dispoutioos. 
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Char*  Ay»  marry,  sWeetkigt  if  we  could  do  thmt^  . 
France  were  no  phce  fw  Henry^s  warrioni ; 
Nor  should  that  nation  boast  it  so  with  ns. 
But  be  extirped^  fsom  ouv  proriaees. 

Akn.  For  ever  shooid  they  be  eipvdi^'d'  from  Praace, 
And  not  kare  titk  to  a»  eaiMom  here. 

Puc.  YO10  honoHW  shall  perceire  how  I  wifl  woik» 
To  bring  this  matte?  to  the  wished  end. 
Hark !  by  the  sound  of  drum,  yon  ms^  perctWe 
Their  powers  are  marciiiiiig  unto  Pari»-waid«r 


Jn  English  March.    EnUr,  and  pa»  over  ai  a  iutam^,^^> 

Taljm^t  and  hk  Ibrces.  .    ^ . 

There  goes  the  Talbot,  with  his  colours  spread ; 
And  all  the  troops  of  English  after  him. 

A  French  March.     Enter  the  Duke  of  Burgundy 

etnd  Forces. 

Now,  in  the  rearward,  comes  the  duke,  and  his ; 
Fortune,  in  favour,  makes  him  lag  behind. 
Summon  a  parley,  we  will  talk  with  him. 

lA  parley  sounded.  - — - 

Char.  A  parley  with  the  duke  of  Bmqgundy. 

Bur.  Who  crares  a  parley  with  the  Burgundy  ? 

Puc.  The  princely  Charles  of  France,  thy  countryman.    — ^ 

Bur.  What  say'st  thou,  Charles  f  for  1  am  marching 
hence. 

Char.    Speak,   Pucelle ;   and  enchant  him  with  thy 
Words.  ^ 

Puc.  Brave  Burgundy,  undoubted  hope  of  France ! 
Stay,  let  thy  humble  handmaid  speak  to  thee. 

Bur.  Speak  on ;  but  be  not  over-tedious. 

Puc.  Look  on  thy  country,  look  on  fertile  France, 
And  see  the  cities  and  the  towns  defaced 
By  wasting  ruin  of  the  cruel  foe ! 
As  looks  the  mother  on  her  lowly  babe. 
When  death  doth  close  his  tender  dying  eyes. 
See,  see,  the  pining  malady  of  France ; 

t  ._^istjypni^]  i.  e.  R9ot9d  out.  « espuU'd-^]  u«.  EtpiUed. 
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h6U  tin  woimdff,  tbe  moat  nnnataral  woimdi^ 

Inch  thoa  thyself  hast  gmn  her  wofU  breast ! 

.  tarn  thy  edged  sword  another  way ; 

rike  those  that  hurt,  and  hurt  Mi  those  that  help ! 

ae  drop  of  blood,  dmwn  from  thy  cdvntry^s^  bosom^ 

lonld  grieve  thee  more  than  streams  of  foveigii  gore ; 

ttmtn  thee,  therefore,  with  a  flood  of  telcrs, 

id  vmsh  away  thy  country's  stained  spots  t 

Bur.  Either  she  hath  b^tch'd  me  with  her  words, 

r  nature  makes  me  suddenly  relent. 

Ptic.  Besides,  all  French  and  France  exclaims  on  thee, 

oubting  thy  birtli  and  lawful  progeny* 

ho  join'st  thou  with,  but  with  a  lordly  nation, 

nd  win  not  trust  thee,  but  fbr  profit's  dake ; 

lieKI  Tklbot  hath  se€  footing  once  in  Fftece, 

ad  fashion' d  thee  that  instrument  of  ill, 

lio  then,  bmt  English  Henry,  will  be  lord, 

ud  thou  be  thrust  out,  like  a  fugitive  ? 

ill  we  to  mind, — and  mark  but  this,  for  proof; — 

M  not  the  duke  of  Orleans  thy  foe  ? 

nd  was  he  not  in  England  prisoner  ? 

it,  when  they  heard  he  was  thine  enemy, 

ley  set  him  free,'  without  his  ransome  paid, 

;  spite  of  Burgundy,  and  all  his  friends. 

ie  then !  thou  fight'st  against  thy  countrymen, 

ad  join'st  with  them  will  be  thy  slaughter-men. 

>me,  come,  return^;  return,  thou  wand'ring  lord ; 

liarles,  and  the  rest,  will  take  thee  in  their  arms. 

Bur.  I  am  vanquished ;  these  haughty'  words  ef  hers 

Eive  batter'd  me  like  roaring  cannon-shot, 

od  made  me  almost  ]^eld  upon  my  kmees.^^ 

»give  me,  ccruntry,  and  sweet  countrymen  I 

id,  lords,  accept  this  hearty  kind  embrace : 

y  forces  and  my  power  of  men  are  yours; — 

»,  farewell,  Talbot ;  Til  no  longer  trust  thee. 


*  n»Sf  <^  himjrmt  &c.]  The  Mie  ww  sot  MbMaMd  liU  after  Bmoadj*k 
sHm  to  dift  Friach  inttrMt ;  tvlack  did  not  bspfMirby  tfM  wvf,  ttt  fOM 
in  after  the  ezecntimi  of  thi*  vny  Jctm  Is  Piwelto  ;  nor  wm  that  dtiriiig 
'  tegtncy  of  Yotk,  b«t  of  Bpdftird.«~RiTtoif. 

r ..«.  httuglUy—-]  This  word  does  not  mem  wmknt  m  this  plsce,  h«t  «Jn»led, 
k'iiHrkid. — M.  Mason. 
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Puc.  Done  like  a  Frenchman ;  tam»  and  turn  again  !* 
Char,  Welcome^  brave  duke !  thy  friendship  makea 

fresh. 
Bast.  And  doth  beget  new  courage  in  our  breasts. 
>     jtUn,  Pucelle  hath  bravely  played  her  part  in  this. 
And  doth  deserve  a  coronet  of  gold. 

Char.  Now  let  us  on,  my  lords,  and  join  our  powers; 
And  seek  how  we  may  prejudice  the  foe.  [^Ereunt, 

9 

SCENE  IV. 

Paris.     A  Room  in  the  Palace. 

Enter  King  Henry,  Gloster,  and  other  Lords,  Vrr- 
NON,  Basset,  S^c.    To  them  Talbot,  and  some  of  Us 

Officers. 

TaL  My  gracious  prince, — and  honourable  peers, — 
Hearing  of  your  arrival  in  this  realm, 
I  have  a  while  given  truce  unto  my  wars. 
To  do  my  duty  to  my  sovereign : 
In  sign  whereof,  this  arm — that  hath  reclaimed 
To  your  obedience  fifty  fortresses. 
Twelve  cities,  and  seven  walled  towns  of  strength. 
Besides  five  hundred  prisoners  of  esteem, — 
Lets  fall  his  sword  before  your  highness'  feet ; 
And,  with  submissive  loyalty  of  heart. 
Ascribes  the  glory  of  his  conquest  got. 
First  to  my  God,  and  next  unto  your  grace. 

K.  Hen.  Is  this  the  lord  Talbot,  uncle  Gloster, 
That  hath  so  long  been  resident  in  France  ?. 

Glo.  Yes,  if  it  please  your  majesty,  my  liege. 

K.  Hen.  Welcome,  -brave  captain,  and  victorious  lord ! 
When  I  was  young,  (as  yet  I  am  not  old,) 
I  do  remember  how  my  father  said,* 

*  Deng  like  a  Frenchman ;  turn,  and  turn  again  /]  The  incooBtancy  of  the 
French  wm  always  the  subject  of  satire.  1  have  read  a  dissertation  written  to 
prore  that  the  index  of  the  wind  upon  our  steeples  was  made  in  form  of  a  cocIe, 
to  ridicule  the  French  for  their  frequent  changes. — Jobn«on. 

*  I  do  remember  how  my  father  taid,"]  The  author  of  this  play  was  not  a  T«r 
correct  hi«toiian.  Henry  was  but  nine  months  old  when  his  father  died,  an< 
never  saw  him. — Ma  lone. 
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stouter  diampion  never  handled  sword. 
Dog  since  we  were  resolved^  of  your  truths 
our  faithful  service,  and  your  toil  in  war ; 
et  never  have  ybu  tasted  our  reward, 
r  been  reguerdon'd*  with  so  much  as'  thanks, 
ecause  till  now  we  never  saw  your  face : 
lierefore,  stand  up ;  and,  for  thes6  good  desetts, 
^e  here  create  you  earl  of  Shrewsbury ; 
ad  in  our  coronation  take  your  place. 

[Exeunt  King  Henry,  Olostxr,  Talbot, 
and  Nobles. 

Vet,  Now,  sir,  to  you,  that  were  so  hot  at  sea, 
isgracing  of  these  colours  that  I  wear^ 
I  honour  of  my  noble  lord  of  York, — 
ar'st  thou  maintain  the  former  words  thou  spak'st  ? 

Bos,  Yes,  sir ;  as  well  as  you  dare  patronage 
de  envious  barking  of  your  saucy  tongue 
gainst  my  lord,  the  duke  of  Somerset. 

Ver,  Sirrah,  thy  lord  I  honour  as  he  is. 

Bos,  Why,  what  is  he  ?  as  good  a  man  as  York. 

Ver.  Hark  ye ;  not  so :  in  witness,  take  ye  that. 

[Strikes  him. 

Bas.  Villain,  thou  know'st,  the  law  of  arms  is  such, 
lat,  who  so  draws  a  sword,  'tis  present  death ; 
r  else  this  blow  should  broach  thy  dearest  blood. 
at  I'll  unto  his  majesty,  and  crave 
may  have  liberty  to  yenge  this  wrong ; 
lien  thou  shalt  see.  111  meet  thee  to  thy  cost. 
Ver.  Well,  miscreant,  HI  be  there  as  soon  as  you; 
ad,  after,  meet  you  sooner  than  you  would.        [^Exeunt. 

> ruolotdtl  i.  e.  Conftrm^A  tfi  tipinUn  rf  ft. 

c  ■         TtgMittimCd^ — '\  L  e.  Reimirded.  • 

i thtu  eolifurt  that  J  wear — ]  This  was  the  badge  of  a  rtm,  and  not  aa 

(eel's  scarf.^ — ^Toixarr. 

"  That,  who  to  draw  a  word,  'ti»  fimtnt  death  i\  i.  e.  With  a  menace  in  the 

Drt«orin  the  presence  chamber. — Wabburtom. 


Vol.  v. 
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ACT  IV. 

Scene.  I.    Thesame.    A  Room  of  State- 

m 

Enter  King  Henry^  Gloster,  Exeter,  York,  Suf- 
folk, Somerset,  Winchester,  Warwick,  Talbot*  > 
the  Governour  of  Paris,  and  others. 

Glo.  Lord  bishop,  set  the  crown  upon  his  head. 

Win.  God  save  king  Henry,  of  that  name  the  sixth ! 

Gfo.  Now,  governour  of  Paris,  take  your  oath, — 

[Governour  Imu 
That  you  elect  no  other  king  but  him : 
Esteem  none  friends,  but  such  as  are  his  friends ; 
And  none  your  foes,  but  such  as  shall  pretend' 
Malicious  practices  against  his  state  : 
This  shall  ye  do,  so  help  you  righteous  God ! 

[Exeunt  GoY.  and  his 

Enter  Sir  John  Fastolfe. 

Fast.  My  gracious  sovereign,  as  I  rode  from  Calais, 
To  haste  unto  your  coronation, 
A  letter  was  deliver'd  to  my  hands. 
Writ  to  your  graqe  from  the  duke  of  Burgundy. 

Tal.  Shame  to  the  duke  of  Burgundy,  and  thee ! 
I  vow'd,  base  knight,  when  I  did  meet  thee  next. 
To  tear  the  garter  from  thy  craven's'  leg,    [plucking  it  q 
(Which  I  have  done)  because  unworthily 
Thou  wast  installed  in  that  high  degree. — 
Pardon  me,  princely  Harry,  and  the  rest  : 
This  dastard,  at  the  battle  of  Patay, 
When  but  in  all  I  was  six  thousand  strong. 
And  that  the  French  were  almost  ten  to  one, — 
Before  we  met,  or  that  a  stroke  was  given, 
like  to  a  trusty  squire,  did  run  away ; 
In  which  assault  we  lost  twelve  hundred  men ; 
Myself,  and  divers  gentlemen  beside, 

'  —  pretetid — ]  i.  e.  Design^  intend, 
*  —  crown — ]  i.  e.  Mean,  dastard. 
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^ere  there  surprized,  and  taken  prisoners, 
hen  judge,  great  lords,  if  Ihave  done  amiss  ; 
>r  whether  that  such  cowards  ought  to  wear 
his  ornament  of  knighthood,  yea>  or  no. 

Gh.  To  say  the  truth,  this  fact  was  infamous, 
.nd  ill  beseeming  any  common  man ; 
[ttch  more  a  knight,  a  captain,  and  a  leader. 

TaL  When  first  this  order  was  ordain'd,  my  lords, 
Jiights  of  the  garter  were  of  noble  birth ; 
'aliaht^  and  virtuous,  full  of  haughty  courage, 
ttch  as  were  grown  to  credit  by  the  wars ; 
Tot  fearing  death,  nor  shrinking  for  distress, 
tut  always  resolute  in  most  extremes.'' 
[e  then,  that  is  not  furnish 'd  in  this  sort, 
>6lh  but  usurp  the  sacred  name  of  knight, 
^rofaning  this  most  honourable  order; 
ind  should  (if  I  were  worthy  to  be  judge,) 
ie  quite  degraded,  like  a  hedge-bom  swain 
liat  doth  presume  to  boast  of  gentle  blood. 

K.  Hen.  Stain  to  thy  countrymen  !   thou  h^ar'st  thy 
doom: 
)e  packing  therefore,  thou  that  wast  a  knight ; 
lenceforth^we  banish  theCf  on  pain  of  death. 

[Exit  Fastolfe. 
bid  now,  my  lord  protector,  view  the  letter 
(ent  from  our  uncle  duke  of  Burgundy. 

Glo.  What  means  his  grace,  that  he'  hath  chang'd  his 
style  ?  [Fie wing  the  superscr^tion^ 

io  more  but,  plain  and  bluntly, — To  the  king  ? 
lath  he  forgot,  he  is  his  sovereign  ? 
)r  doth  this  churlish  superscription 
Pretend^  some  alteration  in  good  will  ? 
l¥hat's  here  ? — /  have  upon  especial  cause, —  [Reads, 

Mav'd  with  compassion  of  my  country^s  wreck, 

Together  with  the  pitiful  complaints 

Of  such  as  your  oppression  feeds  upon, — 

k iiMft  extiYtnM.]  i.  e.  Crtatat  extremities. 

I  Pretend — ^]  To  ^^rtind  Beems  to  be  liere  oied  in  its  Latin  sense,  i.  e.  to  hold 
m»,  to  ttrtteh  finoard.  It  may  mean,  however,  as  in  other  places,  to  dtrigm, 
Ifodem  editors  read  pori$nd, — Stsivins. 
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Forsaken  your  pernicious  faction. 

And  joined  wUh  Charles,  ike  rightful  king  of  France. 

0  monstrous  treachery !    Can  this  be  so ; 
That  in  alliance^  amity,  and  oaths. 

There  should  be  found  such  false  dissembling  guile  ? 

K.  Hen.  What !  doth  my  uncle  Burgundy  revolt? 

Glo.  He  doth,  my  lord ;  and  is  become  your  foe. 

K.  Hen.  Is  that  the  worst,  this  letter  doth  contain? 

Gh.  It  is  the  worst,  and  all,  my  lord,  he  writea. 

K.  Hen.  Why  then,  lord  Talbot  there  shall  talk  withhioK 
And  give  him  chastisement  for  this  abuse : — 
My  lord,  how  say  you?  are  you  not  content? 

Tal.  Content,  my  liege  ?  Yes ;  but  that  I  am  prevented,^ 

1  should  have  begg'd  I  might  have  been  employ M. 

K.  Hen.  Then  gather  strength,  and  march  unto  him 
straight : 
Let  him  perceive,  how  ill  we  brook  his  treason ; 
And  what  offence  it  is,  to  flout  his  friends.^ 

TaL  I  go«  my  lord ;  in  heart  desiring  stiB, 
You  may  behold  confusion  of  your  foes.  IJBxit. 

Enter  Vernon  and  Bassbt. 

Ver.  Grant  me  the  combat,  gracious  sovereign  ! 

Bas,  And  me,  my  lord,  grant  me  the  combat  too ! 

York.  This  is  my  servant ;  Hear  him#  noble  prince ! 

Som.  And  this  is  mine ;  Sweet  Heiury  favour  him! 

£.  Hen.  Be  patient,  lords;    and  give  them  leav^  to 
speak. — 
Say,  gentlemen.  What  makes  you  thus,  exclipm  ? 
And  wherefore  crave  you  combat  ?  or  with  whom  ? 

Ver.  With  him,  my  lord ;  for  he  h|ith  done  mQ  wrong* 

Bas.  And  I  with  him ;  for  he  hath. done  me  wrgng. 

£•  Hen.  What  is  that  wrong  whereof  you  both  complain  7 
First  let  me  know,  and  then  I'll  answer  you. 

Bas.  Crossing  the  sea  from  England  into  France, 
This  fellow  here,  with  envious  carping  tongue* 
Upbraided  me  about  the  rose  I  wear; 
Saying — the  sanguine  colour  of  the  leaves 
Did  represent  my  master's  blushing  cheeks, 

k prtvented,]  i.e.  Antieipatid;  a  Lati]Ufm.-«*MAX.oifB. 
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When  stubbornly  he  did  repugn*  the  truth. 
About  a  certain  question  of  the  law, 
Ai^'d  betwixt  the  duke  of  York  and  him ; 
With  other  vile  and  ignominious  terms  : 
In  confutation  of  which  rude  reproach. 
And  in  defence  of  my  kml's  worthiness, 
I  crave  the  benefit  of  law  of  arms. 

Ver.  And  that  is  my  petition,  noble  lord  : 
For  though  he  seem,  with  forged  quaint  conceit. 
To  set  a  gloss  upon  his  bold  intent. 
Yet  know,  my  lord,  I  was  provoked  by  him ; 
And  he  first  took  exceptions  at  this  badge. 
Pronouncing — that  the  paleness  of  this  flower 
Bewray'd  the  faintness  of  my  master's  heart 

York.  Will  not  this  malice,  Somerset,  be  left  ? 

Som.  Your  private  grudge,  my  lord  of  York,,  will  out. 
Though  ne'er  so  cunningly  you  smother  it. 

K.  Hen.  Good  Lord !  what  madness  rules  in  brain-sick 
When,  for  so  slight  and  frivolous  a  cause,  [men ; 

Such  factious  emulations  shall  arise  !-^ 
Oood  cousins  both,  of  York  and  Somerset, 
Quiet  yourselves,  I  pray,  and  be  at  peace. 

York.  Let  this  dissention  first  be  tried  by  fight. 
And  then  your  highness  shall  command  a  peace. 

Som.  The  quarrel  toucheth  none  but  us  alone ; 
Betvrixt  ourselves  let  us  decide  it  then. 

York.  Ther6  is  my  pledge ;  accept  it,  Somerset. 

Ver.  Nay,  let  it  rest  where  it  began  at  first. ' 

Bos.  Confirm  it  so,  mine  honourable  lord. 

Gh.  Confirm  it  so  ?    Confounded  be  your  strife  ! 
And  perish  ye,  with  your  audacious  prate ! 
Presumptuous  vassals !  are  you  not  asham'd. 
With  this  immodest  clamorous  outrige 
To  trouble  and  disturb  the  king  and  us  ? 
And  you,  my  lords,--^m6thinks,  you  do  not  well. 
To  bear  with  their  perverse  objeetions  -, 
Much  less,  to  take  occasion  from  their  mouths 
To  raise  a  mutiny  betwijtt  yourselves ; 
I^et  me  persuade  you  lake  a  better  course. 
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Exe.  It  grieves  his  highness; — Good  mj  lords;  b^ 

friends. 
^  £.  Hen.  Come  hither,  jou  that  would  be  combatants  ; 
Henceforth,  I  charge  you,  as  yoa  love  our  favour. 
Quite  to  forget  this  quarrel,  and  the  cause. — 
And  you  my  lords, — ^remember  where  we  are ; 
In  France,  amongst  a  fickle  wavenng-  nation : 
If  they  perceive  dissention  in  our  looks. 
And  that  within  ourselves  we  disagree. 
How  will  their  grudging  stomachs  be  provok'd 
To  wilful  disobedience,  and  rebel  ? 
Beside,  What  infamy  will  there  arise. 
When  foreign  princes  shall  be  certified. 
That,  for  a  toy,  a  thing  of  no  regard. 
King  Henry's  peers,  and  chief  nobility. 
Destroyed  Uiemselves,  and  lost  the  realm  of  France? 
O,  think  upon  the  conquest  of  my  father. 
My  tender  years ;  and  let  us  not  forego 
That  for  a  trifle,  that  was  bought  with  blood  1 
Let  me  be  umpire  in  this  doubtful  strife. 
I  see  no  reason,  if  I  wear  this  rose,  .  [jnUting  on  a 
That  any  one  should  therefore  be  suspicious 
I  more  incline  to  Somerset,  than  York  : 
Both  are  my  kinsmen,  and  I  love  them  both : 
As  well  they  may  upbraid  me  with  my  crown,  > 
Because,  forsooth,  Uie  king  of  Scots  is  crown'd. 
But  your  discretions  better  can  persuade. 
Than  I  am  able  to  instruct  or  teach : 
And  therefore,  as  we  hither  came  in  peace. 
So  let  us  still  continue  peace  and  love. — 
Cousin  of  York,  we  institute  your  grace 
To  be  our  regent  in  these  parts  of  France : — 
And  good  my  lord  of  Somerset,  unite 
Your  troops  of  horsemen  with  his  bands  of  foot ; — 
And,  like  true  subjects,  sons  of  your  progenitors. 
Go  cheerfully  together,  and  digest 
Your  angry  choler  on  your  enemies. 
Ourself,  my  lord  protector,  and  the  rest. 
After  some  respite,  will  return  to  Calais ; 
Froxn, thence  to  England,  where  I  hope  ere  long 
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To  be  presented*  by  your  victories* 

With  Charles,  Alengon,  and  that  traitorous  rout. 

[jF7omA.     Exeunt  King  Henry,  Glo.  Som. 

Win.  Suf.  and  Basset. 

War.  My  lord  of  York,  I  promise  you^  the  king 

Prettily,  methoQght,  did  play  the  orator. 

York.  And  so  he  did ;  but  yet  I  like  it  not, 

In  that  he  wears  the  badge  of  Somerset. 

War.  Tash !  that  was  but  his  fancy,  blame  him  not; 

I  dare  presume,  sweet  prince,  he  thought  no  harm. 

York.  And,  if  I  wist,  he  did,^— But  let  it  rest ; 

Other  affairs  must  now  be  managed. 

[ExemU  York,  Warwick,  ami  Vernon. 

Exe.  Well  didst  thou,  Richard,  to  suppress  thy  voice: 
For,  had  the  passions  of  thy  heart  burst  out, 

I  fear  we  should  have  seen  deciphered  there 

More  rancorous  spite,  more  furious  raging  broils. 

Than  yet  can  be  imagined  or  supposed. 

But  howsoe'er,  no  simple  man  Uiat  sees 

This  jarring  discord  of  nobility. 

This  shouldering  of  each  other  in  the  court. 

This  factious  bandying  of  their  favourites. 

But  that  it  doth  presage  some  ill  event. 

Tis  much,"  when  scepters  are  in  children's  hands : 

But  more,  when  envy;  breeds  unkind''  division  :* 

There  comes  the  ruin,  there  begins  confusion.  [Exit. 

SCENE  II. 
France.    Before  Bourdeaux. 

Enter  Talbot,  with  his  Forces. 

Tal.  Go  to  the  gates  of  Bourdeaux,  trumpeter. 
Summon  their  general  unto  the  wall. 

»  And,  if  J  wiit,  hi  duf ,— ]  i.  e.  And,  (f  I  thtmghi  he  did. 

» ^Tit  wucfcj— Til  an  aUarming  etrcumMUmcB,  a  thing  of  gnat  eonttqu§net, 

«r  tfmueh  weight. — Stbbtxns.  * 

•       ■■  wiJwuL^']  i.  e.  Unnatural. 
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Trumpet  sounds  a  Parlof.     Enter  on  the  WaUs,  the  Genera 

of  the  French  Forces,  and  others. 

English  John  Talbot,  captainB^  calls  you  forth. 
Servant  in  arms  to  Harry  king  of  England; 
And  thus  he  would^-^^-Open  your  oity  gates. 
Be  humble  to  us  ;  call  my  sovereign  yours. 
And  do  him  homage  as  obedient  subjects, 
And  ril  withdraw  me  and  my  bloody  power: 
But,  if  you  frown  upon  this  profFer'd  peace. 
You  tempt  the  fury  of  my  three  attendants. 
Lean  famine,  quartering  steel,  and  climbing  fire ; 
Who,  in  a  moment,  even  with  the  earth 
Shall  lay  your  stately  and  air-braving  towers. 
If  you  forsake  the  offer  of  their  love. 

Gen.  Thou  ominous  and  fearful  owl  of  death. 
Our  nation's  terror,  and  their  bloody  scourge ! 
The  period  of  thy  tyranny  approacheth. 
On  us  thou  canst  not  enter,  but  by  death  : 
For,  I  protest,  we  are  well  fortified. 
And  strong  enough  to  issue  out  and  fight : 
If  thou  retire,  the  Dauphin,  well  appointed. 
Stands  with  the  snares  of  war  to  ta^igle  thee :  . 
On  either  hand  thee  there  are  squadrons  pitch 'd, 
To  wall  thee  from  the  liberty  of  flight ; 
And  no  way  canst  thou  turn  thee  for  redress. 
But  death  doth  front  thee  with  apparent  spoil. 
And  pale  destruction  meets  thee  in  the  face. 
Ten  Uiousand  French  have  ta'en  the  sacrament. 
To  rive  their  dangerous  artilleryi" 
Upon  no  Christian  soul  but  English  Talbot. 
Lo  !  there  thou  stand'st,  a  breathing  valiant  man. 
Of  an  invincible  unconquer'd  spirit : 
This  is  the  latest  glory  of  thy  praise. 
That  I,  thy  enemy,  due**  thee  withal  { 

V  To  live  tifir  dangenui  artUUry — ]  To  rive  their  artiUeiy  meaM  only 
fir$  their  artillery.  'H)  rive  is  to  bura :  and  a  cannozif  when  fired,  has  ao  nuich 
the  appearance  of  bursting,  that,  in  the  lanroaffe  ol  poetry,  it  may  well  be 
■aid  to  hunt.    We  say,  a  cloud  bursts,  when  it  tnunders. — IC*  Maion. 

<  —  duB — ]  i.  e.  indue,  deck,  grace. 
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7or  ere  the  glass,  that  now  begins  to  ruD, 
finish  the  process  of  his  sandy  honr, 
rhese  eyes,  that  see  thee  now  well  coloured, 
}hall  see  thee  withered,  bloody,  pale,  and  dead. 

[Drum  afar  off. 
lark !  hark !  the  Davphin^s  dram,  a  warning  bell, 
Sings  heavy  musick  to  thy  timorous  soul ; 
V.nd  mine  shall  ring  thy  dire  departure  out 

[itxewnt  General,  bit.  from  the  Walls. 
TaL  He  fables  not,  I  hear  the  enemy ; — 
)at,  some  light  horsemen,  and  peruse  their  wings. — 
[),  negligent  and  heedless  discipline ! 
low  are  we  park'd,  and  bounded  in  a  pale ; 
\.  little  herd  of  England's  timorous  deer, 
Vlaz'd  with  a  yelping  kennel  of  French  curs ! 
If  we  be  EngUsh  deer,  be  then  in  blood  -J 
Ifot  rascal-like,"  to  fall  down  with  a  pinch ; 
3ut  rather  moody-mad,  and  desperate  stags, 
Turn  on  the  bloody  hounds  with  heads  of  steel, 
Lnd  make  the  cowards  stand  aloof  at  bay  : 
>eU  every  man  his  life  as  dear  as  mine, 
Lnd  they  shall  find  dear  deer  of  us,  my  friends. — 
}od,  and  saint  George !  Talbot,  and  England's  right ! 
'rosper  our  colours  in  this  dangerous  fight !        [ExeunL 

SCENE  III. 
Plains  hi  Gascony. 

EfUer  YoBK»  with  Forces ;  to  him  a  Messenger. 

York.  Are  not  the  speedy  scouts  retum'd  ag^tn, 
liat  dogg'd  the  mighty  army  of  the  Dauphin  ? 

Mess.  They  are  retum'd,  my  lord  :  and  give  it  out, 
"hat  he  is  march*d  to  Bourdeaux  with  his  power, 
*o  fight  with  Talbot :  As  he  march'd  along, 
ty  your  espials  were  discovered 

!*wo  mightier  troops  than  that  the  Datiphin  led ;  [deau. 
IThich  join'd  with  him,  and  made  their  march  for  Bovr- 

'  ——  in  blood ;]  i.  e.  hi  high  ipiriu,  dftrut  mettle. 

■  Not  roical'Wte,']  A  rtacal  deer  is  the  term  of  chaae  for  lean  poor  deer. — 

OHNeOK. 
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York.  A  plague  upon  that  rillain  Somerset; 
That  tbxxB  delays  my  promised  supply 
Of  horsemen,  that  were  levied  for  this  siege ! 
Renowned  Talbot  doth  expect  my  aid ; 
And  I  am  lowted^  by  a  traitor  villain. 
And  cannot  help  the  noble  chevalier  : 
Ood  comfort  him  in  this  necessity ! 
If  he  miscarry,  farewell  wars  in  FrancCr 

Enter  Sir  William  Lucy. 

Lucy,  Thou  princely  leader  of  our  English  strength. 
Never  so  needful  on  the  earth  of  France, 
Spur  to  the  rescue  of  the  noble  Talbot ; 
Who  now  is  girdled  with  a  waist  of  iron. 
And  hemm'd  about  with  grim  destruction : 
To  Bourdeaux,  warlike  duke  !  to  Bourdeaux,  York ! 
Else,  farewell  Talbot,  France,  and  England's  honour. 

York,  O  God !  that  Somerset — who  in  proud  heart 
Doth  stop  my  comets — ^were  in  Talbot's  place ! 
So  should  we  save^a  valiant  gentleman. 
By  forfeiting  a  traitor  and  a  coward. 
Mad  ire,  and  wrathful  fury,  makes  me  weep. 
That  thus  we  die,  while  remiss  traitors  sleep. 

Lucy.  O,  send  some  succour  to  the  distressed  lord ! 

York.  He  dies,  we  lose  ;  I  break  my  warlike  word : 
We  mourn,  France  smiles ;  we  lose,  they  daily  get ; 
All  ^long  of  this  vile  traitor  Somerset. 

Lucy.  Then,  God  take  mercy  on  brave  Talbot's  soul ! 
And  on  his  son,  young  John ;  whom,  two  hours  since, 
I  met  in  travel  toward  his  warlike  father! 
This  seven  years  did  not  Talbot  see  his  son ; 
And  now  they  meet  where  both  their  lives  are  done.^ 

York.  Alas  !  what  joy  shall  noble  Talbot  have. 
To  bid  his  young  son  welcome  to  his  grave  ? 
Away  !  vexation  almost  stops  my  breath. 
That  sunder'd  friends  greet  in  the  hour  of  death. — 
Lucy,  far3well :  no  more  my  fortune  can. 
But  curse  the  cause  I  cannot  aid  the  man. — 

t  ..^^  hufUd — ]  i.  t.  FoeUd,  dugraad,  "  — -  dom.]  i.  e.  Emdsd* 
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Taine^  Blois^  Poictiers,  and  Tours,  are  won  away, 
•ong  all  of  Somerset,  and  his  delay.  {Exk* 

Lu(y.  Thus  while  the  vulture'  of  sedition 
eeds  in. the  bosom  of  such  great  commanders, 
leeping  neglection  doth  betray. to  loss 
lie  conquest  of -our  scarce-cold  conqueror, 
dat  ever-living  man  of  memory, 
enry  the  fifth  : — ^Whiled  they  each  other  cross^ 
Ives,  honours,  lands,  and  all,  hurry  to  loss.  [Exit, 


SCENE  IV. 
Other  Plains  of  Qascony. 

Inter  Somerset,  with  his  Forces;  an  Ofiicer  of  Talbot's' 

with  him. 

Som.  It  is  too  late ;  I  cannot  send  them  now : 
his  expedition  was  by  York,  and  Talbot, 
[>o  rashly  plotted ;  all  our  general  force 
[ight  with  a  sally  of  the  very  town 
e  buckled  with :  the  over-daring  Talbot 
lath  sullied  all  his  gloss  of  former  honour, 
y  this  unheedful,  desperate,  wild  adventure : 
ork  set  him  on  to  fight,  and  die  in  shame, 
hat,  Talbot  dead,  great  York  might  bear  the  name. 

Off'.  Here  is  sir  WilUam  IiUcy,'^who  with  me 
et  from  our  o'er  inatch'd  forces  forth  for  aid. 

Enter  Sir  William  Lucy-. 

Som.  How  now,  sir  William?  whither  were  you  sent? 
Lucy.  Whither,  my  lord  ?   firom'boiught  and  sold  lord 

Talbot  ;^ 
^ho,  ringed  about*  with  bold  adversity, 
ries  out  for  noble  York  and  Somerset, 
3  beat  assailing  death  from  his  weak  legions, 
nd  whiles  the  honourable  captain  there 


s  — —  the  vulture — ]  Alluding  to  the  tale  of  Prometheiu. — Johnion . 

f from  bought  and  told  lord  Talbot;]  i.  e.  From  one  utterly  rained  by 

I  treacherous  practices  of  others. — Malonb* 
I rin^d  efrotit — ]  i.  e.  Environod. 
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Drops  bloody  sweat  from  his  war-wearied  limbs. 

And,  in  advantage  ling'rihg/  looks  for  rescue. 

You,  his  false  hopes,  the  trust  of  England's  honour. 

Keep  off  aloof  with  worthless  emulation.^ 

Let  not  your  private  discord  keep  away 

The  levied  succours  that  should  lend  Uni  aid. 

Whiles  he,  renowned  noble  gentleman. 

Yields  up  his  life  unto  a  world  of  odds : 

Orleans  the  Bastard,  Charles,  and  Burgundy, 

Alengon,  Reignier,  compass  him  about. 

And  Talbot  perisbeth  by  your  default. 

Som,  York  set  him  on,  York  should  have  sent  him  aid   "* 

Lwy,  And  York  as  fast  upon  your  grace  exclaims ; 
Swearing  that  you  withhold  his  levied  host. 
Collected  for  this  expedition. 

Sam.  York  lies ;  he  might  have  sent  and  had  the  horse  ^ 
I  owe  him  little  duty,  and  less  love ; 
And  take  foul  scorn,  to  fawn  on  him  by  sending. 

Lucy.  The  fraud  of  England,  not  the  force  of  France, 
Hath  now  entrapp'd  the  noble-minded  Talbot: 
Never  to  England  shall  he  bear  his  life ; 
But  dies,  betray'd  to  fortune  by  your  strife. 

Som.  Come,  go ;  I  will  despatch  the  horsemen  straight: 
Within  six  hours  they  will  be  at  his  aid. 

Lua/.  Too  late  comes  rescue ;  he  is  ta'en,  or  slain : 
For  fly  he  could  not,  if  he  would  have  fled ; 
And  fly  would  Talbot  never,  though  he  might. 

Sam.  If  he  be  dead,  brave  Talbot  then  adieu ! 

Lucy.  His  fame  Uves  in  the  world,  his  shame  in  you. 

[Exeunt. 

«  —  in  advantage  Ung'ring,']  Protracting  his  resiBtasce  by  the  advantage 
of  a  ftroDg  pott. — Johnson. 

b emulationJ]  In  this  line,  emulation  signifies  merely  molry,  not  straggle 

for  superior  excellence. — ^Jounson. 
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SCENE  V. 
The  English  Camp  near  Bourdeaux. 

Enter  Talbot  and  John  his  Son. 

TaL  O  young  John  Talbot !  I  did  send  for  thee. 
To  tutor  thee  in  stratagems  of  war ; 
That  Talbot's  name  might  be  in  thee  reyiy'd. 
When  sapless  age,  and  weak  unable  bmbs. 
Should  bring  thy  father  to  his  drooping  chair. 
But, — O  malignant  and  ill-boding  stars! — 
H'ow  thou  art  come  unto  a  feast  of  death, 
A  terrible  and  unayoided*^  danger ; 
Therefore,  dear  boy,  mount  on  my  swiftest  horse ; 
And  I'll  direct  thee  how  thou  shalt  escape 
By  sudden  flight :  come,  dally  not,  begone. 

John,  Is  my  name  Talbot?  and  am  I  your  son? 
And  shall  I  fly  ?  O,  if  you  loye  my  mother. 
Dishonour  not  her  honourable  name. 
To  make  a  bastard,  and  a  slaye  of  me : 
The  world  will  say, — He  is  not  Talbot's  blood. 
That  basely  fled,  when  noble  Talbot  stood.** 

TaL  Fly,  to  reyenge  my  death,  if  I  be  slain. 

John.  He,  that  flies  so,  will  ne'er  return  again. 

TaL  If  we  both  stay,  we  both  are  sure  to  die. 

John.  Then  let  me  stay ;  and,  father,  do  you  fly  : 
Tour  loss  is  great,  so  your  regard*  should  be ; 
My  worth  unknown,  no  loss  is  known  in  me. 
Upon  my  death  the  French  can  little  boast ; 
In  yours  they  will,  in  you  all  hopes  are  lost. 
Flight  cannot  stain  the  honour  you  haye  won ; 
But  mine  it  will,  that  no  exploit  haye  done : 
You  fled  for  vantage,  every  one  mU  swear ; 
But,  if  I  bow,  they'll  say — it  was  for  fear. 

^  •'^-' unawided — ]  Vot  unavoidabU. — Mai  one. 

d fwble  Talbot  sImmI.]  For  what  reason  this  scene  is  written  in  rhyme,  I 

emnot  guess.  If  Shakspeare  had  not  in  other  pl&js  mingled  his  rhymes  and 
blank  Teises  in  the  same  manner,  I  should  have  suspected  that  this  dialogue 
had  been  a  part  of  some  other  poem  which  was  never  finished,  and  that  being 
loath  to  throw  his  labeur  away,  he  inserted  it  here.^-JoHiisON. 

• your  regard — ]  Your  care  of  your  own  safety. 
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There  is  no  hope  {hat  ever  I  will  stay. 
If,  the  first  hour,  I  shrink,  and  run  away. 
Here,  on  my  knee,  I  beg  mortality. 
Rather  than  life  presery'd  with  infamy. 

TaL  Shall  all  thy  mother's  hopes  lie  in  one  tomb  ? 

John.  Ay,  rather  than  I'll  shame  my  mother's  womb. 

TaL  Upon  my  blessing  I  command  thee  go. 

John.  To  fight  I  will,  but  not  to  fly  the  foe. 

TaL  Part  of  thy  father  may  be  sav'd  in  thee. 

John.  No  part  of  him,  but  will  be  shame  in  me. 

TaL  Thou  never  had'st  renown,  nor  canst  not  lose  it. 

John.  Yes,  your  renowned  name ;  Shall  flight  abuse  it? 

TaL   Thy  father's  charge  shall  clear  thee  from  that 
stain. 

John.  You  cannot  witness  for  me,  being  slain. 
t  If  death  be  so  apparent,  then  both  fly. 

TaL  And  leave  my  followers  here,  to  fight,  and  die  ? 
My  age  was  never  tainted  with  such  shame. 
'  JbAn.^  And  shall  my  youth  be  guilty  of  such  blame  ? 
No  more  can  I  be  sever*d  from  your  side. 
Than  can  yourself  yourself  in  twain  divide : 
Stay,  go,  do  what  you  will,  the  like  do  I ; 
For  live  I  will  not,  if  my  father  die. 

TaL  Then  here  I  take  my  leave  of  thee,  fair  son. 
Bom  to  eclipse^  thy  life  this  afternoon, 
Come,  side  by  side  together  live  and  die ; 
And  soul  with  soul  from  France  to  heaven  fly.      [Exeunt^ 

SCENE  VI. 

A  Field  of  Battle. 

Alarum :  Excursions,  wherein  Talbot's  Son  is  hemmed 
about,  and  Talbot  rescues  him. 

TaL  Saint  George  and  victory  !  fight,  soldiers,  fight : 
The  regent  hath  with  Talbot  broke  his  word. 
And  left  us  to  the  rage  of  France  his  sword. 


-fair  son. 


Bifrn  to  edipM,  &c.^  An  apparent  quibble  between  son  and  tun. — STiBYiiif. 
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EVhere  is  John  Talbot? — pause,  and  take  thy  breath ; 
[  gave  thee  life,  and  rescu'd  thee  from  death. 

John.  O  twice  my  father !  twice  am  I  thy  son : 
rhe  life,  thou  gav'st  me  first,  was  lost  and  done ; 
nil  with  thy  warlike  sword,  despite  of  fate. 
To  my  determin'ds  time  thou  gav'st  new  date. 

Tal.  When  from  the  Dauphin's  crest  thy  sword  strock 
fire, 
[t  warm'd  thy  father's  heart  with  proud  desire 
3f  bold-fieic'd  victory .    Then  leaden  age, 
Quicken'd  with  youthful  spleen,  and  warlike  rage. 
Beat  down  Alengon,  Orleans,  Burgundy, 
And  firom  the  pride  of  Gallia  rescu'd  thee. 
The  ireful  bastard  Orleans — that  drew  blood 
From  thee,  my  boy ;  and  had  the  maidenhood 
Of  thy  first  fight — I  soon  encountered ; 
And,  interchanging  blows,  I  quickly  shed 
Some  of  his  bastard  blood;  and,  in.  disgrace. 
Bespoke  him  thus :  Contaminated,  base, 
And  misbegotten  blood  I  spill  of  thine. 
Mean  and  right  poor ;  for  that  pure  blood  ofmitie. 
Which  thou  didst  force  from  Talbot,  my  brave  boy : — 
Here  purposing  the  Bastard  to  destroy. 
Came  in  strong  rescue.     Speak,  thy  father's  care ; 
Art  not  thou  weary,  John  ?  How  didst  thou  fare  ? 
Wilt  thou  yet  leave  the  battle,  boy,  and  fly. 
Now  thou  art  seal'd  the  son  of  chivalry  ? 
Fly,  to  revenge  my  death,  when  I  am  dead ; 
The  help  of  one  stands  me  in  little  stead. 
O,  too  much  folly  is  it,  well  I  wot. 
To  hazard  all  our  lives  in  one  small  boat. 
I  to-day  die  not  with  Frenchmen's  rage| 
To-morrow  I  shall  die  with  mickle  age : 
By  me  they  nothing  gain,  an  if  I  stay, 
'Tis  but  the  short'ning  of  my  life  one  day : 
In  thee  thy  mother  dies,  our  household's  name. 
My  death's  revenge,  thy  youth,  and  England's  fame  : 
All  these,  and  more,  we  hazard  by  thy  stay ; 
All  these  are  sav'd,  if  thou  wilt  fly  away. 

f determined — "]  i.  e.  Ended, 
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Join.  The  sword  of  Orleans  hath  not  made  me  smart, 
These  words  of  yours  draw  life-blood  from  my  heart: 
On  that  advantage,  bought  with  such  a  shame, 
(To  save  a  paltry  life,  and  slay  bright  fame,)'' 
Before  young  Talbot  from  old  Talbot  fly. 
The  coward  horse,  that  bears  me/ fall  and  die ! 
And  like  me*  to  the  present  boys  of  France ; 
To  be  shame's  scorn,  and  subject  of  mischance  ! 
Surely,  by  all  the  glory  you  haye  won. 
An  if  I  fly,  I  am  not  Talbot's  son : 
Then  talk  no  more  of  flight,  it  is  no  boot ; 
If  son  to  Talbot,  die  at  Talbot's  foot. 

Tal.  Then  follow  thou  thy  desperate  sire  of  Crete, 
Thou  Icarus  ;  thy  Ufe  to  me  is  sweet : 
If  thou  wilt  fight,  fight  by  thy  father's  side ; 
And,  commendable  proved,  let's  die  in  pride.         [Exeunt. 

SCENE  VII. 

Another  part  of  the  same. 

Alarum:  Excursions.     Enter  Talbot  wounded,  siqfported 

by  a  Servant. 

Tal.  Where  is  my  other  life  ? — mine  own  is  gone ; — 
O,  where's  young  Talbot  ?  where  is  valiant  John  ? — 
Triumphant  death,  smear'd  with  captivity  !^ 
Young  Talbot's  valour  makes  me  smile  at  thee : — 
When  he  perceiv'd  me  shrink,  and  on  my  knee. 
His  bloody  sword  he  brandish'd  over  me. 
And,  like  a  hungry  lion,  did  commence 
Rough  deeds  of  rage,  and  stem  impatience ; 
But  when  my  angry  guardant  stood  alone, 
Tend'ring  my  ruin,*  and  assail'd  of  none, 

h  On  that  advantagt,  bought  wUh  tuch  a  thame, 
(To  savo  a  paltry  life,  and  day  bright  fame,)]  The  senBO  ia — Before  joong^ 
Talbot  fly  from  hU  &ther,  (in  order  to  save  his  life  while  he  dettroyt  bif  cha- 
racter, on,  or  for  the  sake  of,  the  advantagee  yon  mention,  namely,  preaerviag 
our  household's  name,  &c.  may  my  coward  horse  drop  down  dead ! — Malonb. 

* like  me — "}  i.  e«  Compare  me. 

^ Triumphant  death^mear'd  with  captivity!]  That  is,  death  stained  and 

dishonoured  with  captiritv. — Johnson. 

'  Tend'ring  my  ruin,']  V/atching  me  with  tenderness  in  my  fall.^JoRNSON. 
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Dizzy-ey'd  fury,  and  great  rage  oF  heart. 
Suddenly  made  him  from  my  side  to  start 
Into  the  clustering  battle  of  the  French  : 
And  in  that  sea  of  blood  my  boy  did  drench 
His  overmounting  spirit ;   and  diere  died 
My  Icarus,  my  blossom,  in  his  pride. 

Enter  Soldiers,  bearing  the  Body  qfJonv  Talbot.™ 

Serv.  O  my  dear  lord  !  lo,  where  your  son  is  borne ! 

TaL  Thou  antick  death,^  which  laugh'st  us  here  to 
scorn. 
Anon,  from  thy  insulting  tyranny. 
Coupled  in  bonds  of  perpetuity. 
Two  Talbot's,  winged  through  the  lither°  sky. 
In  thy  despite,  shall  'scape  mortality. 
O  thou  whose  wounds  become  hard-favour'd  death. 
Speak  to  thy  father,  ere  thou  yield  thy  breath: 
Brave  death  by  speaking,  whether  he  will,  or  no; 
Imagine  him  a  Frenchman,  and  thy  foe. — 
Poor  boy  !   he  smiles,  methinks ;   as  who  should  say — 
Had  death  been  French,  then  death  had  died  to-day. 
Come,  come,  and  lay  him  in  his  father's  arms ; 
My  spirit  can  no  longer  bear  these  harms. 
Soldiers,  adieu !   I  have  what  I  would  have. 
Now  my  old  arms  are  young  John  Talbot's  grave.    [Dies. 

Alarums.  Exeunt  Soldiers  and  Servant,  leaving  the  two 
Bodies.  Ew/fr  Charles,  ALEN90N, Burgundy,  Bas- 
tard, La  Pucelle,  and  Forces. 

Char.  Had  York  and  Somerset  brought  rescue  in, 
Vfe  should  have  foun^l  a  bloody  day  of  this. 

Bast.  How  the  young  whelp  of  Talbot's,  raging  wood,' 
Did  flesh  his  puny  sword  in  Frenchmen's  blood  V^ 

■> John  TaVboi.']  Hub  John  Talbot  was  the  eldest  son  of  the  first  earl  by 

iiB  second  wife,  and  was  viscount  Lisle,  when  he  was  killed  with  his  father,  in 
udeavooring  to  relieve  Chatillon,  after  the  battle  of  Boordeaux,  in  the  year 
45S.  He  was  created  viscount  Lisle  in  1451.  John,  the  earl's  eldest  son  by 
lis  first  wife,  was  slain  at  the  battle  of  Northampton  in  1460.'— Ma  lone. 

n  Thou  antiek  deathf']  The  fool,  or  antick  of  the  play,  made  sport  by  mocking 
he  graver  personages. 

• Uther — ]  i.  e.  FUxihle  or  yielding, 

P  ■         taging  wood,']  i.  e.  Raging  mad. 

n in  Frenchmen's  blood !]  The  return  of  rhyme  where  young  Talbot  is 

VOL.    V.  U 
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Puc.  Once  I  encounter'd  him,  and  thus  I  said. 
Thou  maiden  youth  be  vanquish'd  by  a  maid: 
But — ^with  a  proud,  majestical  high  scorn, — 
He  answered  thus ;  Young  Talbot  was  not  bom 
To  be  the  pillage  of  a  gight^  toench : 
So,  rushing  in  the  bowels  of  the  French, 
He  left  me  proudly,  as  unworthy  fight. 

Bur.  Doubtless  he  would  have  made  a  noble  knight : 
See,  where  he  lies  inhersed  in  the  arms 
Of  the  most  bloody  nurser  of  his  harms. 

Bast.  Hew  them  to  pieces,  hack  their  bones  asunder  ^ 
Whose  life  was  England's  glory,  Gallia's  wonder. 

Char,  O,  no ;  forbear :  for  that  which  we  have  fled 
During  the  life,  let  us  not  wrong  it  dead. 

Enter  Sir  William  LucJy,  attended:  a  French  HeraUT 

preceding. 

Lucy.  Herald, 
Conduct  me  to  the  Dauphin's  tent ;  to  know 
Who  hath  obtain'd  the  glory  of  the  day. 

Char.  On  what  submissive  message  art  thou  sent? 

Lucy.  Submission,  Dauphin?  'tis  a  mere  French  wore); 
We  English  warriors  wot  not  what  it  means. 
I  come  to  know  what  prisoners  thou  hast  ta'en. 
And  to  survey  the  bodies  of  the  dead. 

Char.  For  prisoners  ask'st  thou  ?  hell  our  prison  is. 
But  tell  me  whom  thou  seek'st. 

Lucy.  Where  is  the  great  Alcides  of  the  field. 
Valiant  lord  Talbot,  earl  of  Shrewsbury  ? 
Created,  for  his  rare  success  in  arms. 
Great  earl  of  Washford,*  Waterford,  and  Valence; 
Lord  Talbot  of  Goodrig  and  Urchinfield, 
Lord  Strange  of  Blackmere,  lord  Verdun  of  Alton, 
Lord  Cromwell  of  Wingfield,  lord  Furnival  of  Sheffield, 

again  mentioiied,  and  in  no  other  place,  Btrengthens  the  auapiciein  that  then 
▼enee  were  originally  part  of  some  other  work,  and  were  copied  here  onlj  to 
■ave  trouble  of  compoeinfrnew. — Jobnsoii. 

■■ ^fot — ]  i.  e.  Wanton t  a  ilrximpet, 

' Waihford^']  i.  e.  Wexford,  This  list  of  titles  is  taken  ^m  the  epitaph 

formerly  fixed  on  Lord  Talbot's  tomb  in  Roaen  in  Normandy.  Nnmeronaas 
this  list  is,  the  epitaph  has  one  more,  "  Lord  Lovetoft  of  Worsop." — Ma  lone. 
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rhe  thrice  victorious  lord  of  Falconbridge ; 
^ight  of  the  noble  order  of  saint  George, 
Worthy  saint  Michael,  and  the  golden  fleece ; 
3reat  mareshal  to  Henry  the  sixth, 
!)f  all  his  wars  within  the  realm  of  France? 

Ptic.  Here  is  a  silly  stately  style  indeed ! 
The  Turk,  that  two  and  fifty  kingdoms  hath, 
iVrites  not  so  tedious  a  style  as  this* — 
Sim,  that  thou  magnifiest  with  all  these  titles, 
Stinking,  and  fly-blown,  lies  here  at  our  feet. 

iMcy.  Is  Talbot  slainf;  the  Frenchmen's  only  scourge, 
ifour  kingdom's  terroui*  and  black  Nemesis  ? 
D,  were  mine  eye-balls  into  bullets  turn'd^ 
That  I,  in  rage,  might  shoot  them  at  your  fSeLces ! 
0,  that  I  could  but  call  these  dead  to  life  ! 
[t  were  enough  to  fright  the  realm  of  France  : 
l¥ere  but  his  picture  left  among  you  here, 
[t  would  amaze  the  proudest  of  you  all. 
Qire  me  their  bodies ;  that  I  may  bear  them  hence, 
And  give  them  burial  as  beseems  tlieir  worth. 

Puc.  I  think,  .this  upstart  is  old  Talbot's  ghost, 
Be  speaks  with  such  a  proud  commanding  spirit. 
For  God's  sake,  let  him  have  'em;  to  keep  them  here, 
rhey  would  but  stink,  and  putrefy  the  air. 

Char*  Go,  take  their  bodies  hence. 

Jjucy.  I'll  bear  them  hence : 

But  from  their  ashes  shall  be  reared 
A.  phcenix  that  shall  make  all  France  afeard. 

Char.  So  we  be  rid  of  them,  do  with  'em  what  thou  vnlt. 
A.nd  now  to  Paris,  in  this  conquering  vein ; 
All  vnll  be  ours,  now  bloody  Talbot's  slipn.  [Exeunt. 


ACT  V. 

Sc£NE  I. — London.    A  Room  in  the  Palace. 

Enter  King  Henry,  Gloster,  and  Exeter. 

K.  Hen.  Have  you  perus'd  the  letters  from  the  pope. 
The  emperor,  and  the  earl  of  Armagnac  ? 

u2 
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Glo.  I  have,  my  lord ;  and  their  intent  is  this,--^ 
They  humbly  sue  unto  your  excellence/ 
To  have  a  godly  peace  concluded  of. 
Between  the  realms  of  England  and  of  France. 

£.  Hen.  How  doth  your  grace  affect  their  motion? 

Glo.  Well,  my  good  lord  ;  and  as  the  only  means 
To  stop  effusion  of  our  Christian  blood. 
And  'stablish  quietness  on  every  side. 

K.  Hen.  Ay,  marry,  uncle  :  for  I  always  thought. 
It  was  both  impious  and  unnatural. 
That  such  immanity^  and  bloody  strife 
Should  reign  among  professors  of  one  ftuth. 

Glo.  Beside,  my  lord, — the  sooner  to  effect. 
And  surer  bind,  this  knot  of  amity, — 
The  earl  of  Armagnac — near  knit  to  Chatles, 
A  man  of  great  authority  in  France, — 
Proffers  his  only  daughter  to  your  grace 
In  marriage  with  a  large  and  sumptuous  dowry. 

K.  Hen.  Marriage,  uncle !  alas  !  my  years  are  young,* 
And  fitter  is  my  study  and  my  books. 
Than  wanton  dalliance  with  a  paramour. 
Yet,  call  the  ambassadors  ;  and,  as  you  please. 
So  let  them  have  their  answers  every  one : 
t  shall  be  well  content  with  any  choice. 
Tends  to  God's  glory,  and  my  country's  weal. 

Enter  a  Legate,  and  Two  Ambassadors*  with  Win- 
chester, in  a  CardinaFs,  Habit. 

Exe.  What!  is  my  lord  of  Winchester  install'd. 
And  caird  unto  a  cardinal's  degree !' 
Then,  I  perceive,  that  will  be  verified, 
Henry  the  fifth  did  sometime  prophecy, — 
Jf  once  he  come  to  be  a  cardinal, 
He*ll  make  his  cap  co-equal  toith  the  crown. 

'  —  immanity — ]  i.  e.  Barbarity,  tavagemu. 

■ my  y«irj  are  young ;]  He  was  twenty-four  years  old.^MAtONi/ 

>  What  I  is  my  hrd  of  Winehetter  itutaWd, 
And  calVd  unto  a  cardinal* t  degree  F]  This  argues  a  great  forgetfulness  in 
the  poet.    In  the  fiist  act,  Gloster  says, 

"  I'll  canvas  thee  in  thy  broad  cardinaVi  hat :" 
and  it  is  strange  that  the  duke  of  Exeter  should  not  know  of  his  adTmcemsnt 
— SrisvEvs. 
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K.  Hen.  My  lords  ambassadors,  your  several  suits 
Have  been  considered  and  debated  on. 
Your  purpose  is  both  good  and  reasonable : 
And,  therefore,  are  we  certainly  resoWd 
To  draw  conditions  of  a  friendly  peace ; 
Which,  by  my  lord  of  Winchester,  we  mean 
Shall  be  transported  presently  to  France. 

Glo.  And  for  the  proffer  of  my  lord  your  master, — 
I  have  informed  his  highness  so  at  large. 
As — ^liking  of  th«  lady's  virtuous  gifts. 
Her  beauty,  and  the  value  of  her  dower, — 
He  doth  intend  she  shall  be  England's  queen. 

K.  Hen.  In  argument  and  prcK)f  of  which  contr&ct. 
Bear  her  this  jewel,  [to  the  Ambass.]  pledge  of  my  affection. 
And  so,  my  lord  protector,  see  them  guarded. 
And  safely  brought  to  Dover ;  where,  inshipp'd. 
Commit  the^  to  the  fortune  of  the  sea. 

[Exeunt  King  Henry  and  Tram;  Olostbr, 
Exeter,  and  Ambassadors. 

Win.  Stay,  my  lord  legate;  you  shall  first  receive 
The  sum  of  money,  which  I  promised 
Should  be  delivered  to  his  holiness 
For  clothing  me  in  these  grave  ornaments. 
Leg.  I  will  attend  upon  your  lordship's  leisure. 

Win.  Now,  Winchester  will  not  submit,  I  trow. 
Or  be  inferior  to  the  proudest  peer. 
Humphrey  of  Oloster,  thou  shalt  well  perceive. 
That,  neither  in  birth,'  or  for  authority. 
The  bishop  will  be  overborne  by  thee : 
111  either  make  thee  stoop,  and  bend  thy  knee. 
Or  sack  this  country  with  a  mutiny.  [Exeunt. 

y  That,  ngithgr  in  birth,]  I  would  read— /or  birth.     That  is,  thoa'  ahalt  not 
xole  me,  though  thy  birth  is  legitimate,  and  thy  authority  supreme. — Jobnsun. 
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SCENE  II. 

France.     Plains  in  Anjou. 

Enter  Charles,  Bubgundt,  Alen^on,  La  Pucelle, 

and  ForceSftnarching. 

Char,  These  news,  my  lords,  may  cheer  our  droopbg 
Tis  said,  the  stout  Parisians  do  revolt,  [spirits : 

And  turn  again  unto  the  warlike  French.  - 

Alen.  Then  march  to  Paris,  royal  Charles  of.  France, 
And  keep  not' back  your  powers  in  dalliance. 

Puc.  Peace  be  amongst  them,  if  they  tarn  to  as ; 
Else,  ruin  combat  with  their  palaces ! 

Enter  a  Messenger. 

Mess.  Success  unto  our  valiant  general. 
And  happiness  to  his  accomplices ! 

Char.  What  tidings  send  our  scouts  ?  Ij[>r*ytliee»Bpeak' 

Mess.  The  English  army,  that  divided  was 
Into  two  parts,  is  now  conjoin'd  in  one ; 
And  means  to  give  you  battle  presently. 

Char.  Somewhat  too  sudden,  sirs,  the  warning  is ; 
But  we  will  presently  provide  for  them.   -      - 

Bur.  I  trust  the  ghost  of  Talbot  is  not  there ; 
Now  he  is  gone,  my  lord,  you  need  not  fear. 

Puc.  Of  all  base  passions,  fear  is  most  accors'd : 
Command  the  conquest,  Charles,  it  shall  Jbe  thine ; 
Let  Henry  fret,  and  all  the  world  repine. 

Char.  Then  on,  my  lords ;'  And  France  be  fortunate ! 

[JSreiiit 

SCENE  III. 

The  same.    Before  Angiers. 

Alarums:   Excursions.     JE/i^er  La  Pucelle. 

Puc.  The  regent  conquers,  and  the  Frenchmen  fly. — 
Now  help,  ye  charming  spells,  and  periapts ;' 
And  ye  choice  spirits  that  admonish  me, 

s y»  charming  spelU,  and  periapts ;]  Periapts  were  worn  about  the  neck' 

aspreserratiTes  from  diecase  or  danger.     Of  these,  the  first  chapter  of  St,  Jotm'^ 
Gospel  was  deemed  most  efficacious.— Steevens. 
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And  give  me  signs  of  future  accidents  !  [Thunder. 

You  speedy  helpers,  that  are  substitutes 
Under  the  lordly  monarch  of  the  north,* 
Appear  and  aid  me  in  this  enterprize  ! 

Enter  Fiends. 

This  speedy  quick  appearance  argues  proof 

Of  your  accttstom'd  diligence  to  me. 

Nowy  ye  fieuaDtiliar  spirits,  that  are  cull'd 

Out  of  the  powerful  regions  under  earth. 

Help  me  this  once,  that  France  may  get  the  field. 

[They  walk  about,  and  speak  not. 
O,  hold  me  not  with  silence  over-long  ! 
Where**  I  was  wont  to  feed  you  with  my  blood, 
111  lop  a  member  off,  and  give  it  you. 
In  earnest  of  a  further  benefit ; 
So  you  do  condescend  to  help  me  now. — 

[Thejf  hang  their  hmds. 
No  hope  to  have  redress  ? — My  body  shall 
Pay  recompense,  if  you  will  grant  my  suit. 

[They  shake  their  heads. 
Cannot  my  body,  nor  blood-sacrifice. 
Entreat  you  to  your  wonted  furtherance  ? 
Then  take  my  soul ;  my  body,  soul,  and  all. 
Before  that  England  give  the  French  the  foil. 

[They  depart. 
See !  they  forsake  me.    Now  the  time  is  come. 
That  France  must  vail"^  her  lofty-plumed  crest. 
And  let  her  head  fall  into  England's  lap. 
My  ancient  incantations  are  too  weak. 
And  hell  too  strong  for  me  to  buckle  with  : 
Now,  France,  thy  glory  droopeth  to  the  dust.  [ExiL 

Alarums.  Enter  French  and  ^ng\\^\i,  fighting.  La  Pu- 
CELLE  and  York  fight  hatid  to  hand.  La  Pucelle 
is  taken.     The  French^y. 

York.  Damsel  of  France,  I  think  I  have  you  fast : 

»  ■  manareh  of  the  north,'\  The  north  was  always  supposed  to  be  the  par- 
ticolar  habitation  of  bad  spirits.  Milton,  therefore,  assembles  the  rebel  angels 
i%  the  notth> — ^Jounson. 

fc  Wher§^]  i.  e.  Wktreai,  c iwtT— ]  i.  e.  Lofwer. 
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Unchain  your  spirits  now  with  spelling  charms. 
And  try  if  they  can  gain  your  liberty. — 
A  goodly  prize,  fit  for  the  devil's  grace ! 
See,  how  the  ugly  witch  doth  bend  her  brows. 
As  if,  with  Circe,  she  would,  change  my  shape. 

Puc,  Chang'd  to  a  worser  shape  thou  canst  not  be. 

York.  O,  Charles  the  Dauphin  is  a  proper  man; 
No  shape  but  his  cain  please  your  dainty  eye. 

Puc.  A  plaguing  mischief  light  on  Charles,  and  thee ! 
And  may  ye  both  be  suddenly  surpriz'd 
By  bloody  hands,  in  sleeping  on  your  beds ! 

York.  Fell  banning**  hag !  enchantress,  hold  thy  tongue. 

Puc.  I  pr'ythee,  give  me  leave  to  curse  a  while. 

York.  Curse,  miscreant,  when  thou  comest  to  the  stake. 

lExewit. 

Alarums.     Enter  Suffolk,  leading  in  Lady  Margabet. 

Suf.  Be  what  thou  wilt,  thou  art  my  prisoner. 

IGazes  on  her. 
O,  fairest  beauty,  do  not  fear, -nor  fly; 
For  I  will  touch  thee  but  with  reverent  hands. 
And  lay  them  gently  on  thy  tender  side. 
I  kiss  these  fingers  [kissing  her  hand."]  for  etexial  peace : 
Who  art  thou?  say,  that  I  may  honour  thee. 

Mar.  Margaret  is  my  name  ;  and  daughter  to  a  king. 
The  king  of  Naples,  whosoe'er  thou  art. 

Suf.  An  earl  I  am,  and  Suffolk  am  I  calFd. 
Be  not  offended,  nature's  miracle. 
Thou  art  allotted  to  be  ta'en  by  me  : 
So  doth  the  swan  her  downy  cygnets  save. 
Keeping  them  prisoners  underneath  her  wings. 
Yet  if  this  servile  usage  once  offend. 
Go,  and  be  free  again,  as  Suffolk's  friend. 

[She  turns  away  as  going' 
O,  stay  ! — I  have  no  power  to  let  her  pass  ; 
My  hand  would  free  her,  but  my  heart  says — no. 
As  plays  the  sun  upon  the  glassy  streams,* 

d  .«««.  banning — ]   i.  e.  Cuning,  ^ 

«  At  pUtyt  the  tun  ufwn  the  ginuy  ttreamSt  &c.]  This  companion»  made  betweei^ 
thingB  which  seem  sufficiently  unlike,  is  intended  to  eipress^the  softaeM  mu^ 
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Twinkling  another  counterfeited  beam. 

So  seems  this  gorgeous  beauty  to  mine  eyes. 

Fain  would  I  woo  her,  yet  I  dare  not  speak  : 

ni  call  for  pen  and  ink,  and  write  my  mind : 

Fye,  De  la  Poole  !  disable  not  thyself  / 

Hast  not  a4ongue  ?'  is  she  not  here  ^hy  prisoner? 

Wilt  thou  be  daunted  at  a^woman's  sight  ? 

Ay  ;  beauty's  princely  majesty  is  such. 

Confounds  the  tongue,  and  makes  the  senses  rough.* 

Mar.  Say,  earl  of  Suffolk, — if  thy  name  be  so, — 
What  ransome  must  I  pay  before  I  pass  ? 
For,  I  perceive,  I  am  thy  prisoner. 

Suf.  How  canst  thou  tell,  she  will  deny  thy  suit. 
Before  thou  make  a  trial  of  her  love  ?  [Aside. 

Mar.  Why  speak 'st  thou  not?  what  ransome  must  I  pay? 

Svf.  She's  beautiful ;  and  therefore  to  be  woo'd  : 
She  is  a  woman ;  therefore  to  be  won.  [Aside. 

Mar.  Wilt  thou  accept  of  ransome,  yea,  oi  no  ? 

Suf.  Fond  man !  remember,  that  thou  hast  a  wife  : 
Then  how  can  Magaret  be  thy  paramour  ?  [Aside. 

Mar,  I  were  best  leave  him,  for  he  will  not  hear. 

Suf.  There  all  is  marr'd ;  there  lies  a  cooling  card. 

Mar.  He  talks  at  random;  sure,  the  man  is  mad. 

Stif.  And  yet  a  dispensation  may  be  had. 

Mar.  And  yet  I  would  that  you  would  answer  me. 

Suf.  rU  win  this  lady  Margaret.     For  whom  ? 
Why,  for  my  king  :  Tush  :  that's  a  wooden  thing.** 

Mar.  He  talks  of  wood  :  It  is  some  carpenter. 

Suf.  Yet  so  my  fancy*  may  be  satisfied. 
And  peace  established  between  these  realms. 
But  there  remains  a  scruple  in  that  too : 
For  though  her  father  be  the  king  of  Naples, 

delicacy  of  lady  Margaret^s  beauty,  which  delighted  but  did  not  dazzle ;  which 
was  bright,  but  gave  no  pain  by  its  lustre. — ^John&on. 

f disable  not  thytelf;']  Do  not  represent  thyself  so  weak.     To  diuMs  the 

judgment  of  another  was,  in  that  a^e,  the  same  as  to  destroy  its  credit  or 
authority. — ^Joh  nson. 

ff and  makes  the  senses  rough.]  The  meaning  of  this  word  is  not  very 

obvious.     Sir  Thomas  Hanmer  reads — crouch. — Malone. 

^ a  wooden  thing,']  u  e.  An  awkward  busineu,  an  undertaking  not  Ukely  ta 

»ueceed. — Stsevens. 

^    •  ^^  myfttnctf — ]  i  e.  My  Unx, 
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Duke  of  Anjou  and  Maine,  yet  is  he  poor. 

And  our  nobility  will  scorn  the  match.  [ilsufe. 

Mar.  Hear  ye,  captain  ?  Are  you  not  at  leisure? 

Suf.  It  shall  be  so,  disdain  they  ne'er  so  much  : 
Henry  is  youthful,  and  will  quickly  yield. — 
Madam,  I  have  a  secret  to  reveal. 

Mar.  What  though  I  be  enthralled  ?  he  seems  a  knight. 
And  will  not  any  way  dishonour  me.  [Asidt. 

Suf*  Lady,  vouchsafe  to  listen  what  I  say. 

Mar.  Perhaps,  I  shall  be  rescued  by  the  French ; 
And  then  I  need  not  crave  his  courtesy.  [^Addi. 

Suf,  Sweet  madam,  give  me  hearing  in  a  cause — 

Mar.  Tush !  women  have  been  captivate  ere  now. 

[Atidt. 

Suf.  Lady,  wherefore  talk  you  so  ? 

Mar.  I  cry  you  mercy,  'tis  but  quid  for  quo. 

Suf.  Say,  gentle  princess,  would  you  not  suppose 
Your  bondage  happy,  to  be  made  a  queen  ? 

Mar.  To  be  a  queen  in  bondage,  is  more  vile. 
Than  is  a  slave  in  base  servility ; 
For  princes  should  be  free. 

Suf.  And  so  shall  you. 

If  happy  England's  royal  king  be  free. 

Mar.  Why,  what  concerns  his  freedom  unto  me  ? 

Suf.  rU  undertake  to  make  thee  Henry's  queen  ; 
To  put  a  golden  scepter  in  thy  hand. 
And  set  a  precious  crown  upon  thy  head. 
If  thou  win  condescend  to  be  my — 

Mar.  What? 

Suf.  His  love. 

Mar.  I  am  unworthy  to  be  Henry's  wife. 

Suf.  No,  gentle  madam ;  I  unworthy  am 
To  woo  so  fair  a  dame  to  be  his  wife. 
And  have  no  portion  in  the  choice  myself. 
How  say  you,  madam ;  are  you  so  content  ? 

Mar.  An  if  my  father  please,  I  am  content. 

Suf.  Then  call  our  captains,  and  our  colours,  forth : 
And,  madam,  at  your  father's  castle  walls 
We'll  crave  a  parley,  to  confer  with  him. 

[Troops  come  forward. 
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A  parley  sounded.    Enter  Reionier^  on  the  Walk.  ' 

Suf.  See,  Reignier,  see,  thy  daughter  prisoner. 

Reig.  To  whom  ? 

Stif,  To  me. 

Reig.  Suffolk,  what  remedy  ? 

I  am  a  soldier :  and  unapt  to  weep. 
Or,  to  exclaim  on  fortune's  fickleness. 

Stif,  Yes,  there  is  remedy  enough,  my  lord : 
Consent,  (and,  for  thy  honour,  give  consent,) 
Thy  daughter  shall  be  wedded  to  my  king ; 
Whom  I  with  pain  have  woo'd  and  won  thereto ; 
And  this  her  easy-held  imprisonment 
Hath  gain'd  thy  daughter  princely  liberty.' 

Reig.  Speaks  Suffolk  as  he  thinks  ? 

Stif.  Fair  Margaret  knows. 

That  Suffolk  doth  not  flatter,  face,''  or  feign. 

Reig.  Upon  thy  princely  warrant,  I  descend. 
To  give  thee  answer  to  thy  just  demand. 

[Exitjrpm  the  Walls. 

Suf.  And  here  I  will  expect  thy  coming. 

Trumpets  sounded.     Enter  Reignier,  below. 

Reig.  Welcome,  brave  earl,  into  our  territories ; 
Command  in  Anjou  what  your  honour  pleases. 

Suf.  Thanks,  Reignier,  happy  for  so  sweet  a  child. 
Fit  to  be  made  companion  with  a  king  : 
What  answer  makes  your  grace  unto  my  suit? 

Reig.  Since  thou  dost  deign  to  woo  herlittle  worth. 
To  be  the  princely  bride  of  such  a  lord ; 
Upon  condition  I  may  quietly 
Enjoy  mine  own,  the  county  Maine,  and  Anjou, 
Free  from  oppression,  or  the  stroke  of  war. 
My  daughter  shall  be  Henry's,  if  he  please. 

Suf.  That  is  her  ransome,  I  deliver  her ; 
And  those  two  counties,  I  will  undertake. 
Your  grace  shall  weU  and  quietly  enjoy. 

Reig.  And  I  again, — in  Henry's  royal  name, 

^ face,']  i.  e.  Carry  a  false  appearance  :  play  the  hypocrite.— 3oHiKv>tW 
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As  deputy  unto  that  gracious  king. 

Give  thee  her  hand,  for  sign  of  plighted  faith. 

Suf.  Reignier  of  France,  I  give  the  kingly  thanks. 
Because  this  is  in  tra£Bck  of  a  king : 
And  yet,  methinks,  I  could  be  virell  content 
To  be  mine  own  attorney  in  this  case.  [Jsiie. 

ril  over  then  to  England  with  this  news. 
And  make  this  marriage  to  be  solenmiz'd ; 
So,  farewell,  Reignier !  Set  this  diamond  safe 
In  golden  palaces,  as  it  becomes. 

Reig.  I  do  embrace  thee,  as  I  would  embrace 
The  Christian  prince,  king  Harry,  were  he  here. 

Mar.  Farewell,  my  lord!    Good  wishes,  praise,  and 
prayers. 
Shall  Suffolk  ever  have  of  Margaret.  iGamg. 

Suf.  Farewell,  sweet  madam!  but  hark  you,  Margaret; 
No  princely  commendations  to  my  king? 

Mar,  Such  commendations  as  become  a  maid, 
•   A  virgin,  and  his  servant,  say  to  him. 

Suf.  Words  sweetly  plac'd,  and  modestly  directed. 
But,  madam,  I  must  trouble  you  again, — 
No  loving  token  to  his  majesty  ? 

Mar.  Yes,' my  good  lord;  a  pure  unspotted  heart. 
Never  yet  taint  with  love,  I  send  the  king. 

Suf.  And  this  withal.  \^Kisses  her. 

Mar.  That  for  thyself;  I  will  not  so  presume. 
To  send  such  peevish'  tokens  to  a  king. 

^Exeunt  Reignier  and  Margaret. 

Suf.  O,  wert  thou  for  myself! — But,  Suffolk,  stay ; 
Thou  may'st  not  wander  in  that  labyrinth  ; 
There  Minotaurs,  and  ugly  treasons,  lurk. 
Solicit  Henry  with  her  wond'rous  praise : 
Bethink  thee  on  her  virtues  that  surmount ; 
Mad,*"  natural  graces  that  extinguish  art; 
Repeat  their  semblance  often  on  the  seas. 
That,  when  thou  com'st  to  kneel  at  Henry's  feet. 
Thou  may'st  bereave  him  of  his  wits  with  wonder.     [Exii. 

« 

» peeyish^l  u  e,  ChUdUh.  ' 

"*  Mad,']  i.  e.  WUd,  uncullivated :  some  of  the  editors  have  changed  the  word 
to  hsr. 
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SCENE  IV. 

Cantp  of  the  Duke  of  York,  in  Anjou. 

Enter  York,  Warwick,  and  others^ 

York.  Bring  forth  that  sorceress,  cond^mn'd  to  bum. 

Enter  La  Pucelle,  guarded,  and  a  Shepherd. 

Shep.  Ah,  Joan !  this  kills  thy  father's  heart  outright ! 
Have  I  sought  every  country  far  and  near, 
And,  now  it  is  my  chance  to  find  thee  out. 
Must  I  behold  thy  timeless"  cruel  death  ? 
Ah,  Joan,  sweet  daughter  Joan,  FU  die  with  thee ! 

Puc.  Decrepit  miser  !•  base  ignoble  wretch ! 
I  am  descended  of  a  gentler  blood ; 
Thou  art  no  father,  nor  no  friend,  of  mine. 

Shep.  Out,  out ! — My  lords,  an  please  you,  'tis  not  so ; 
1  did  beget  her,  all  the  parish  knows  : 
Her  mother  liveth  yet,  can  testify. 
She  was  the  first  fruit  of  my  bachelorship. 

War.  Graceless !  wilt  thou  deny  thy  parentage  ? 

York.  This  argues  what  her  kind  of  life  hath  been ; 
Wicked  and  vile ;  and  so  her  death  concludes. 

Shep.  Fye,  Joan !  that  thou  wilt  be  so  obstacle  \^ 
God  knows,  thou  art  a  coUop  of  my  flesh ; 
And  for  thy  sake  have  I  shed  many  a  tear: 
Deny  me  not,  I  pr'ythee,  gentle  Joan. 

Puc.  Peasant,  avaunt ! — You  have  subom'd  this  man^ 
Of  purpose  to  obscure  my  noble  birth. 

Shep.  Tis  true,  I  gave  a  noble  to  the  priest. 
The  mom  that  I  was  wedded  to  her  mother. — 
Kneel  down  and  take  my  blessing,  good  my  girl. 
Wilt  thou  not  stoop  ?  Now  cursed  be  the  time 
Of  thy  nativity  !  I  would,  the  milk 
Thy  mother  gave  thee,  when  thou  suck*dst  her  breast, 

• timeUsi — ]  i.  e.  Untimely, 

<>  Dterepit  miter  f]  Miser  has  do  relation  to  avarice  in  this  passage,  but  simply 
means  a  miserable  creature. — Steevkns. 

P that  thou  wilt  be  to  obstacle !]  A  vulgar  corruption  of  obttinate,  which 

1  think  has  oddly  lasted  since  our  author's  time  till  now. — Johnson. 
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Had  been  a  little  ratsbane  for  thy  sake ! 

Or  else,  when  thou  didst  keep  my  lambs  a-field» 

I  wish  some  ravenous  wolf  had  eaten  thee ! 

Dost  thou  deny  thy  father,  cursed  drab  ? 

O,  bum  her,  burn  her ;  hanging  is  too  good.  [EnV. 

York.  Take  her  away ;  for  she  hath  liVd  too  long. 
To  fill  the  world  with  vicious  qualities. 

Puc.  First,  let  me  tell  you  whom  you  have  condenm'd ; 
Not  me  begotten  of  a  shepherd  swain. 
But  issu'd  from  the  progeny  of  kings ; 
Virtuous,  and  holy ;  chosen  from  above. 
By  inspiration  of  celestial  grace, 
To  work  exceeding  miracles  on  earth. 
I  never  had  to  do  with  wicked  spirits : 
But  you, — that  are  polluted  with  your  lusts, 
Stain'd  with  the  guiltless  blood  of  innocents. 
Corrupt  and  tainted  with  a  thousand  vices, — 
Because  you  want  the  grace  that  others  have. 
You  judge  it  straight  a  thing  impossible 
To  compass  wonders,  but  by  help  of  devils. 
No,  misconceived  !•  Joan  of  Arc  hath  been 
A  virgin  from  her  tender  infancy, 
Chaste  and  immaculate  in  very  thought ; 
Whose  maiden  blood,  thus  rigorously  effus'd 
Will  cry  for  vengeance  at  the  gates  of  heaven. 

York.  Ay,  ay ; — away  with  her  to  execution. 

War.  And  hark  ye,  sirs ;  because  she  is  a  maid. 
Spare  for  no  fagots,  let  there  be  enough ; 
Place  barrels  of  pitch  upon  the  fatal  stake. 
That  so  her  torture  may  be  shortened. 

Puc.  Will  nothing  turn  your  unrelenting  hearts? — 
Then,  Joan,  discover  thine  infirmity ; 
That  warranteth  by  law  to  be  thy  privilege. — 
I  am  with  child,  ye  bloody  homicides : 
Murder  not  then  the  fruit  within  my  wombi 
Although  ye  hale  me  to  a  violent  death. 

York.    Now  heaven  forefend !    the  holy  maid  with 
chUd  ? 

4  No,  mitconcekfd  f]  i.  e.  No,  ye  misconceiyen,  ye  who  mistake  me  and  my 
qualitiet.^-STBBTBNs. 
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War.  The  greatest  miracle  that  €*er  ye  wrought: 
Is  all  your  strict  preciseness  come  to  this  ? 

York.  She  and  the  Dauphin  have  been  juggling : 
I  did  imagine  what  would  be  her  refuge. 

War.  Well,  go  to :  we  will  have  no  bastards  live ; 
Especially,  since  Charles  must  father  it. 

Pttc.  You  are  deceived ;  my  child  is  none  of  his ; 
It  was  Alen^on,  that  enjoyed  my  love. 

York.  Alengon !  that  notorious  Machiavel !' 
It  dies,  an  if  it  had  a  thousand  lives. 

Puc.  O,  give  me  leave,  I  have  deluded  you ; 
Twas  neither  Charles,  nor  yet  the  duke  I  nam'd, 
But  Reignier,  king  of  Naples,  that  prevailed. 

War.  A  married  man !  that's  most  intolerable. 

York.  Why,  here's  a  girl !  I  think  she  knows  not  well. 
There  were  so  many,  whom  she  may  accuse. 

War.  It's  sign,  she  hath  been  liberal  and  free. 

York.  And,  yet,  forsooth,  she  is  a  virgin  pure. — 
Strumpet,  thy  words  condemn  thy  brat,  and  thee : 
Use  no  entreaty,  for  it  is  in  vain. 

Puc.  Then  lead  me  hence ; — with  whom  I  leave  my  curse : 
May  never  glorious  sun  reflex  his  beams 
Upon  the  country  where  you  make  abode ! 
But  darkness  and  the  gloomy  shade  of  death 
Environ  you  ;  till  mischief,  and  despair, 
Drive  you  to  break  your  necks,  or  hang  yourselves ! 

[ExtV,  guarded. 

York.  Break  thou  in  pieces,  and  consume  to  ashes. 
Thou  foul  accursed  minister  of  bell ! 

Enter  Cardinal  Beaufort,  attended. 

Car.  Lord  regent,  I  do  greet  your  excellence 
With  letters  of  commission  from  the  king. 
For  know,  my  lords,  the  states  of  Christendom, 
Mov'd  vnth  remorse  of  these  outrageous  bjoils. 
Have  earnestly  implor'd  a  general  peace 
Betwixt  our  nation  and  the  aspiring  French ; 

' Machiavel !]  He  is  mentioned  aomeivhat  before  bis  time  ;  but  bis  cba- 

mcter  made  so  deep  an  impression  on  tbe  dramatic  writers  of  Sbakspeare's 
%ge,  tbat  be  is  many  times  prematurely  spoken  of.-^JoBWsoN  and  Stbstbns. 
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And  here  at  hand  the  Dauphin,  and  his  train^ 
Approacheth,  to  confer  about  some  matter. 

York.  Is  all  our  travail  tum'd  to  this  effect? 
After  the  slaughter  of  so  many  peers. 
So  many  captains,  gentlemen,  and  soldiers. 
That  in  this  quarrel  have  been  overthrown. 
And  sold  their  bodies  for  their  country's  benefit^ 
Shall  we  at  last  conclude  effeminate  peace  ? 
Have  we  not  lost  most  part  of  all  the  towns. 
By  treason,  falsehood,  and  by  treachery. 
Our  great  progenitors  had  conquered  ? — 
O,  Warwick,  Warwick !  I  foresee  with  grief 
The  utter  loss  of  all  the  realm  of  France. 

War.  Be  patient,  York  :  if  we  conclude  a  peace,. 
It  shall  be  with  such  strict  and  severe  covenants 
As  little  shall  the  Frenchmen  gain  thereby. 

Enter  Charles,  attended:  Alen^on,  Bastard, 

Reignier,  £riu2  others. 

Char.  Since,  lords  of  England,  it  is  thus  agreed. 
That  peaceful  truce  shall  be  proclaimed  in  France, 
We  come  to  be  informed  by  yourselves 
What  the  conditions  of  that  league  must  be. 

York.  Speak,  Winchester ;  for  boiling  choler  chokes 
The  hollow  passage  of  my  poison'd  voice. 
By  sight  of  these  our  baleful*  enemies. 

Win.  Charles,  and  the  rest,  it  is  enacted  thus : 
That — in  regard  king  Henry  gives  consent. 
Of  mere  compassion,  and  of  lenity. 
To  ease  your  country  of  distressful  war. 
And  suffer  you  to  breathe  in  fruitful  peace, — 
You  shall  become  true  liegemen  to  his  crown : 
And,  Charles,  upon  condition  thou  wilt  swear 
To  pay  him  tribute,  and  submit  thyself, 
Thou  shalt  be  plac'd  as  viceroy  under  him. 
And  still  enjoy  thy  regal  dignity. 

Alen.  Must  he  be  then  as  shadow  of  himself? 
Adorn  his  temples  with  a  coronet ; 

• baleful — ]  i.  e.  Full  of  mischief. 
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And  yet,  in  substance  and  authority. 
Retain  but  privilege  of  a  private  n)|tn? 
This  proffer  is  absurd  and  reasonless. 

Char.  Tis  known,  already  that  I  am  possessed 
With  more  than  half  the  Qallian  territories. 
And  therein  reverenc'd  for  their  lawful  king : 
Shall  I,  for  lucre  of  the  rest  unvanquish'd, 
Deteact  so  much  from  that  prerogative. 
As  to  be  call'd  but  viceroy  of  the  whole  ? 
No,  lord  ambassador ;  FU  rather  keep 
That  which  I  have,  than,  coveting  for  more. 
Be  cast  from  possibility  of  all. 

York.  Insulting  Charles !  hast  thou  by  secret  meann 
Used  intercession  to  obtain  a  league ; 
And,  now  the  matter  grows  to  compromise, 
Stand'st  thou  aloof  upon  comparison  V 
Either  accept  the  title  thou  usurp'st, 
Of  benefit*  proceeding  from  our  king. 
And  not  of  any  challenge  of  desert,. 
Or  we  will  plague  thee  with  incessant  wars* 

Reig.  My  lord,  you  do  not  well  in  obstinacy 
To  cavil  in  the  course  of  this  contract : 
If  once  it  be  neglected,  ten  to  one. 
We  shall  not  find  like  opportunity. 

AUn.  To  say  the  truth,  it  is  your  policy. 
To  save  your  subjects  from  such  massacre. 
And  ruthless  slaughters,  as  are  daily  seen 
By  our  proceeding  in  hostility  : 
And  therefore  take  this  compact  of  a  truce. 
Although  you  break  it  when  your  pleasure  serves. 

lAside  to  Chari^bs. 

War.  How  say'st  thou, .  Charles  ?  shall  our  condition 
stand  ? 

Char.  It  shall : 
Only  reserx'd,  you  claim  no  interest 
In  any  of  our  towns  of  garrison. 

t — -^upon  eomparUon}]  Do  you  itand  to  compare  yoor  proMUt  state,  a 
4tate  which  vou  have  neither  right  or  power  to  maintain,  with  the  terroi  which 
^we  offer  ?-^JoBN BON. 

■  Ofbimfit-^]  Benefit  is  here  a  term  of  law.  Be  content  to  live  as  the  6e* 
'9ti^ieianf  of  our  king.--JouN80Nr 

VOL.  V.  X 
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York.  Then  swear  allegiance  to  Ida  oiajeaty ; 
As  thou  art  knight;  never  to  disobey. 
Nor  be  rebellious  to  tlie  crown  oi  Rnglaarf, 
Thou,  nor  thy  nobles,  to  the  eiown  of  En^and. — 

[Ch AELBS,  and  tie  re§i,  gne  iokau  rffuUtg. 
So,  now  dismiss  your  aony  when  ye  please ; 
Hang  up  your  ensigns,  let  your  drums  be  still. 
For  here  we  entertain  a  solemn  peace.  [£|Mnl. 

SCENE  V. 

London.     A  Room  in  ike  Palaee. 

Enter  King  Hbnrt,  in  coherence  wiik  Suffolk; 
Gloster  and  Bxetez folhwing. 

K,  Hen.  Your  wondVous  rare  description,  noble  eui, 
Of  beauteous  Margaret  hath  astonished  me : 
Her  yirtues,  graced  with  external  gifts. 
Do  breed  love's  settled  passions  in  my  heart : 
And  like  as  rigour  in  tempestuous  gusts 
Provokes  tbe  mightiest  hulk  against  the  tide; 
So  am  I  driven,'  by  breath  of  her  renown. 
Either  to  suffer  shipwreck,  or  arrive 
Where  I  may  have  fruition  of  her  love. 

Suf.  Tush !  my  good  lord !  this  superfioial  tale 
Is  but  a  preface  of  her  worthy  praise : 
The  chief  perfections  of  that  lovely  dame, 
(Had  I  sufficient  skill  to  utter  them,) 
Would  make  a  volume  of  enticing  lines. 
Able  to  ravish  any  duU  conceit- 
And,  which  is  more,  she  is  not  so  divine. 
So  full  replete  with  choice  of  all  delights. 
But,  with  as  humble  lowliness  of  mind. 
She  is  content  to  be  at  your  command ; 
Command,  I.mean,  of  virtuous  chaste  intents. 
To  love  and  h(Miour  Henry  as  her  lord. 

£.  Zfoi.  And  othenvise  will  Henry  ne'er  presume. 

*  So  am  J  drivtnA  This  simile  is  somewhat  obscure ;  lie  inems  to  ■!■*» 
that ««  A  ship  is  dnven  aeainst  the  tide  by  the  wind,  M  he  !•  dntta  by  lo«* 
against  the  cunent  of  his  interest.— Jouvsoir. 
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Therefore,  my  lord  protector,  give  conseDt, 

That  Margaret  may  be  England's  royal  queen. 
Glo.  So  should  I  give  consent  to  flatter  sin. 

You  know,  my  lord,  your  highness  is  betroth'd 

Unto  another  lady  of  esteem ; 

How  shall  we  then  dispense  with  that  contrici; 

And  not  deface  your  honour  with  reproach  ? 
&jf.  As  doth  a  ruler  with  unlawibl  oaths ; 

Or  one,  that,  at  a  triumph^  hating  Tow'd 

To  try  his  strength,  forsaketh  yet  the  lists 

By  reason  of  his  adyersary's  odds : 

A  poor  earl's  daughter  is  unequal  odds. 

And  therefore  may  be  broke  without  offence. 

Glo.  Why,  what,  I  pray,  is  Margaret  more  than  that  ? 

Her  father  is  no  better  than  an  earl. 

Although  in  glorious  titles  he  excel. 

Suf.  Yes,  my  good  lord,  her  father  is  a  king. 
The  king  of  Naples,  and  Jerusalem ; 

And  of  such  great  authority  in  France, 

As  his  alliance  will  confirm  our  peace. 
And  keep  the  Frenchmen  in  allegiance. 

Glo.  And  so  the  earl  of  Armagnac  may  do. 
Because  he^ds  near  kinsman  unto  Charles. 

Exe.  Beside,  his  wealth  doth  warrant  liberal  dower ; 
While  Reignier  sooner  will  receive,  than  gire. 

Stif.  A  dower>  my  lords !  disgrace  not  so  your  king, 
That  he  should  be  so  abject,  base,  and  poor. 
To  choose  for  wealth,  and  not  for  perfect  lote. 
Henry  is  able  to  enrich  his  queen. 
And  not  to  seek  a  queen  to  make  him  rich ; 
Bo  worthless  peasants  bargain  for  their  wives. 
As  market-men  for  oxen,  sheep,  or  horse. 
Marriage  is  a  matter  of  more  worth, 
rhan  to  be  dealt  in  by  attorneyship ; 
Not  whom  we  will,  but  whom  his  grace  afiects. 
Must  be  companion  of  his  nuptial  bed : 
And  therefore,  lords,  since  he  affects  her  most, 
[t  most  of  all  these  reasons  bindeth  us, 


f  — — .  at  a  trmmpk^]  A  trumpk,  in  Uie  Age  of  Shakfpesis,  iignifled  a 
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In  oar  opinionB  she  should  be  preferred. 

For  what  is  wedlock  forced,  but  a  hell. 

An  age  of  discord  and  continual  strife  ? 

Whereas  the'  contrary  bringeth  forth  bliss. 

And  is  a  pattern  of  celestial  peace. 

Whom  should  we  match,  with  Henry,  being  a  king. 

But  Margaret,  that  is  daught^  to  a  king  ? 

Her  peerless  feature,  joined  with  her  birth,  ^ 

Approves  her  fit  for  none,  but  for  a  king : 

Her  valiant  courage,  and  undaunted  spirit, 

(More  than  in  women  commonly  is  seen,) 

Will  answer  our  hope  in  issue  of  a  king ; 

For  Henry,  son  unto  a  conqueror. 

Is  likely  to  beget  more  conquerors. 

If  with  a  lady  of  so  high  resolve. 

As  is  fair  Margaret,  he  be  link'd  in  love. 

Then  yield,  my  lords ;  and  here  conclude  with  me. 

That  Margaret  shall  be  queen,  and  none  but  she. 
K.  Hen.  Whether  it  be  through  force  of  your  report. 

My  noble  lord  of  Suffolk ;  or  for  that 

My  tender  youth  was  never  yet  attaint 

With  any  passion  of  inflaming  love, 

I  cannot  tell ;  but  this  I  am  assur'd, 

I  feel  such  sharp  dissention  in  my  breast. 

Such  fierce  alarums  both  of  hope  and  fear. 

As  I  am  sick  with  working  of  my  thoughts. 

Take,  therefore,  shipping;  post,  my  lord,  to  France; 

Agree  to  any  covenants ;  and  procure 

That  lady  TVIargaret  do  vouchsafe  to  come 

To  cross  the  seas  to  England,  and  be  crown'd 

King  Henry's  faithful  and  anointed  queen  : 

For  your  expences  and  sufficient  charge. 

Among  the  people  gather  up  a  tenth. 

Be  gone,  I  say ;  for,  till  you  do  return, 

I  rest  perplexed  with  a  thousand  cares. — 

And  you,  good  uncle,  banish  all  offence : 

If  you  do  censure*  me  by  what  you  were. 

Not  what  you  are,  I  know  it  ^ill  excuse 

This  sudden  execution  of  my  will. 

■ ceniur*— ]  i,  e.  Judge,  estimati. 
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And  so  condact  me,  where  from  company, 

I  may  revolve  and  ruminate  my  grief.*  [^Exit. 

Glo.  Ay,  grief,  I  fear  me,  both  at  first  and  last. 

^Exeunt  Gloster  and  Exeteb. 

Stif.  Thus  Suffolk  hath  prevail'd :  and  thus  he  goes. 
As  did  the  youthful  Paris  once  to  Greece ; 
With  hope  to  find  the  like  event  in  love. 
But  prosper  better  than  the  Trojan  did. 
Margaret  shall  now  be  queen,  and  rule  the  king ; 
But  I  will  rule  both  her,  the  king,  and  realm.         [£rt/.^ 

•  —  rummaU  wty  grief.]  Grief  in  th«  first  line  is  taken  genexaOy  for  jMiiii 
or  wuMmat:  in  the  second  specially  for  iomw. 

^  Of  this  play,  wkoerer  may  hare  been  the  author,  it  is  certain  that  it  was 
once  eitreinely  popular.  It  is  evidently  alladed  to  by  Naahe,  in  a  tract  en- 
titled Fifres  PtnmUstt  hit  SuppUeatimi,  &c.  1592,  where  he  says, "  How  would 
it  luiTe  joyed  brave  Talbot,  the  tenor  efthe  French,  to  think  th&t  after  he  had 
lain  two  hundred  years  in  his  tomb,  he  should  triumph  again  on  the  stage,  and 
hmwe  his  bones  new  embalmed  with  teares  of  ten  thoosand  spectators  at  least, 
«t  seveial  times,  who,  in  the  tragedian  that  reuesents  his  aexi0B,ii 
MmU  Um  fresh  ~ 
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Tbu  pUy,  wkkh  wm  lint  printed  in  ite  present  form  in  tfiefoli^  of  15fS,  wae 
founded  on  an  old  play  of  Marlowe'i,  called  7^  Fkrtt  Part  tf  ihs  CbnMntimi 
tf  tlu  twffmmout  houanof  York  mi  Laneattm'.  In  what  year  this  meagre  ori- 
ginal waa  produced,  is,  perbape,  now  imposrible  to  be  discoTrred.  It  waa  pnb- 
yibed  in  1594 ;  but  Sbakapeare  ia  luppoaed  to  bare  amplified  and  impiored 
tbe  mde  iketcb  of  bia  predeceHor  two  or  tbree  yeara  earlier. 

Mr.  Malone  baa  been  at  tbe  trouble  of  carefolly  comparing  tbe  play  of  Mar- 
lowe witb  tbe  drama  wbicb  Sbakspeare  formed  out  of  it;  and  diatinguiabing 
by  different  marks  tbe  alterationa  made  by  oar  great  poet.*  Tbese  marka  are 
continued  in  tbe  present  edition.  Tbe  lines  wbicb  Sbakspeare  adopted  bam 
tbe  <dd  play*  witbout  any  alteration,  are  printed  in  tbe  usual  manner ;  tboae 
iqieecbes  wbicb  be  altered  or  expanded,  are  distinguisbed  by  inrerted  commaa  $ 
sod  to  all  tbe  lines  entirely  composed  by  bimself  ,«asterisks  are  prefixed. 

Tbis  play  opeuT  witb  Henr/a  marriage,  wbicb  was  in  tbe  twenty-tiiird  year 
of  bis  reign,  A.  D.  1445;  and  dosea  witb  die  first  batUe  fouc^  at  St.  iUban's 
and  won  by  tbe  York  foction,  in  tbe  tbirty-tbird  year  of  bis  reign.  A*  D.  1455 : 
so  tbat  it  comprises  tbe  bistory  and  transactions  of  ten  years. 


PERSONS  REPRESENTED. 


King  Hbnrt  the  Sixth. 

HuMPHBET,  duke  o^Glosteb,  his  uncle. 

Cardinal  Beaufobt,  bishop  of  Winchester,  great  unck  to 

the  king. 
RiCHABD  Plantagenet,  duke  of  York. 
Edwabd  and  Richabd,  his  sons* 

Duke  of  SoMERSET> 

Duke  of  SvTvohK, 

Duke  of  Buckingham,     y  of  the  king's  party  > 

Lord  Clifford, 

Young  Clifford,  his  son. 

Ear/ o/jALisBTJRY,  I  of  the  \otk  faction. 

Eflfi  of  Warwick,  S  "^  -^ 

Lord  Scales,  governor  of  the  Tower.    Lord  Say. 

5ir  Humphrey  Sta^fford,  ami  his  brother.     Sir  JohK 

Stanley. 
ji  Sea-Captain,  Master,  and  Master*s  Mate,  and  VfAhTEii 
Whitmore. 

Two  Gentlemen,  prisoners  with  Suffolk. 

A  Herald.    Vaux. 

Hume  and  Southwell,  two  priests. 

Boltngbrokb,  a  corgurer.     A  Spirit  raised  by  him. 

Thomas  Horner,  an  armourer.    Peter,  his  man. 

Clerk  of  Chatham.     Mayor  of  Saint  Alban's. 

SiMPcox,  an  impostor.     Two  Murderers. 

Jack  Cade,  a  rebel. 

George,  John,  Dick,  Smith,  the  weaver,  Michael, 
&c.  his  followers. 

Alexander  Iden,  a  Kentish  gentleman. 

Margaret,  queen  to  King  Henry. 

Eleanor,  duchess  of  Gloster. 

Margery  Jourdain,  a  witch.     Wife  to  Simpcox* 

Lords,  Ladies,  and  Attendants;  Petitioners,  Aldermen,  a 
Beadle,  Sheriff,  and  Officers;  Citizens,  Prentices,  Fd^ 
coners.  Guards,  Soldiers,  Messer^ers,  S^c. 

Scene,  dispersedly  in  various  parts  of  England, 
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ACT  I. 

Scene  I.^-London.    A  Room  of  State  in  the  Palace. 

Flourish  of  Trumpets:  then  Hautboys.    Enter ^  on  one  side, 
'  King  Henby,  Duke  o/'.Gloster,  Salisbury^  War- 
wick, and. Cardinal  Beaufort;  on  the  other.  Queen 
Margaret,  led  in  2;y  Suffolk  ;  York,  Somerset, 
Buckingham,  emd  others  following. 

Stf.  As  by  your  high*  imperial  majesty, 
I  liad  in  charge  at  my  depart  for  France, 
As  procurator  to  your  excellence. 
To  marry  princess  Margaret  for  your  grace ; 
So,  in  the  famous  ancient  city.  Tours, — 
In  presence  of  the  kings  of  France  and  Sicil, 
The  dukes  of  Orleans,  Calaber,  Bretaigne,  and  Alengon, 
•  Seven  earls,  twelve  barons,  twenty  reverend  bishops, — ' 
'  I  have  performed  my  task,  and  was  espoused : 
'  And  humbly  now' upon  my  bended  knee. 
In  sight  of  England  and  her  lordly  peers. 
Deliver  up  my  title  in  the  queen 
To  your  >most  gracious  hands,  that  are  the  substance 
Of  that  great  shadow  I  did  represent; 
The  happiest  gift  that  ever  marquess  gave, 
The  fairest  queen  that  ever  king  received. 

'  K.  Hen.  Suffolk,  arise. — Welcome,  queen  Margaret : 
'  I  can  express  no  kinder  sign  of  love, 
^  Than  this  kind  kiss.— O  Lord,  that  lends  me  life» 

•  Aiby  your  high,  &c«]  It  is  apparent  that  tliis  play  begins  where  the  former 
ends,  and  continues  the  series  of  transactibnaof  which  it  presupposes  the  first 
part  already  known.  This  is  a  sufficient  proof  that  the  second  xoid  third  pasts 
were  not  written  without  dependance  on  the  first,  though  'they  were  printed 
•as  containing  a  complete  period  of  history.-^  Jobn«on. 
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*  Lend  me  a  heart  replete  with  thankfulness ! 

'  For  thon  hast  given  me,  in  this  beauteous  face, 

*  A  world  of  earthly  blessings  to  my  soul, 

*  If  sympathy  of  love  unite  our  thoughts. 

*  Q.  Man  Great  king  of  England,  and  my  gracious  lord ; 
'  The  mutual  conference*^  that  my  mind  hath  had — 

'  By  day,  by  night ;  waking,  and  in  my  dreams ; 

*  In  courtly  company,  or  at  my  beads, — 

*  With  you  mine  alder-liefest^  sovereign, 

*  Makes  me  the  bolder  to  salute  my  king 

*  With  ruder  terms ;  such  as  my  wit  affords, 
'  And  over-joy  of  heart  doth  minister. 

*  K.  Hen.  Her  sight  did  ravish :  but  her  grace  in  speech, 
'  Her  words  y-clad  with  wisdom's  majesty, 

*  Makes  me,  from  wondering,  fall  to  weeping^joys ; 
'  Such  is  the  fulness  of  my  heart's  content. — 

'  Lords,  with  one  cheerful  voice  welcome  my  love* 

All.  Long  live  queen  Margaret,  England's  happiness ! 

Q.  Mar.  We  thank  you  all.  [Floumk. 

Suf.  My  lord  protector,  so  it  please  your  graces 
Here  are  the  articles  of  contracted  peace. 
Between  our  sovereign,  and  the  French  king  Gharkt, 
'  For  eighteen  months  concluded  by  consent. 

Glo.  [reads.]  Imprimis,  li  is  t^reed  between  tke  Fremk 
king,  Charles,  and  William  de  la  Poole,  marquese  of  Smfolk, 
ambassadorfor  Henry  king  of  England, — that  the  mad  Hemy 
shall  espouse  the  lady  Margaret,  daughter  unto  Reigmer 
king  of  Naples,  Sicilia,  and  Jerusalem  ;  and  crown  her  queen 

of  England,  ere  the  thirtieth  of  May  next  ensuing. Item, 

— That  the  dutchy  of  Atgou  and  the  county  ofMmme,  shall 
be  released  and  delivered  to  the  king  her  father     ■ 

K.  Hen.  Uncle,  how  now  ? 

Gh.  Pardon  me,  gracaous  ktd ; 

Some  sudden  qualm  hath  struck  me  at  the  heart. 
And  dimmed  mine  eyes,  that  I  can  read  no  further. 

K.  Hen.  Uncle  of  Winchester,  I  pray,  read  on. 

k  Tk$  mmiuU  ewifcrfiice— ]  I  am  die  bddef  to  ftddieti  yoa,  having  skmsdj 
faauUamed  ycm  to  my  imagi»atioB«*^oRirsoN. 

«  »— —  MtfUrfett^  i.  e.  BeUvtd  aiwv  aU  thMg9,  dtttrat  of  ML  Fkott 
aldir  the  genitiTe  case  phiral  0^«U;  aad  lrf$,  dear.— -STBSTSiit. 
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Win.  Item,— /if  is  further  agreed  bettoeen  themr^hat  ike 
dutcMes  qfAnjou  and  Maine  shall  be  release  and  ddivered 
ever  to  the  king  her  father;  and  she  sent  €ver  of  the  ksngof 
EngUmdfs  own  proper  cost  and  charges,without  havisig  dowry. 

K.  Hen.  They  please  ns  well.— *Lord  marquess,  kneel 
down ; 
We  here  create  thee  the  first  duke  of  Svfiblk, 
And  girt  thee  with  the  sword.—*  ^ 

Cousin  of  York,  we  here  discharge  your  grace 
From  being  regent  in  the  parts  of  France, 
Till  term  of  eigfati^n  months  be  full  elcpired.-^ 
Thanks,  uncle  Winchester,  Oloster,  York,  and  Bucking- 
Somerset,  Salisbury,  and  Warwick ;  [ham. 
We  thank  you  aU  for  this  great  favour  done. 
In  entertainment  to  my  princely  queen* 
Come,  let  us  in  f  and  with  all  speed  provide 
To  see  her  coronation  be  performed. 

[Exeunt  King,  Queen,  mid  Suvro^. 

Glo.  Brave  peers  of  England,  pillars  of  the  state, 
'  To  you  duke  Humphrey  must  unload  his  grief, 
'  Your  grief,  the  common  grief  of  all  the  land. 
'  What !  did  my  brother  Henry  spend  his  youth; 
'  His  valour,  coin,  and  people,  in  the  wars  ? 
*  Did  he  so  often  lodge  in  open  field, 
'  In  winter's  oold,  and  summer's  parching  heat, 
'  To  conquer  France,  his  true  inheritance  ? 
'  And  did  my  brother  Bedford  toil  his  wits, 
'  To  keep  by  policy  what  Henry  got  7 
'  Have  you  yourselves,  Somerset,  Buckingham, 
^  Brave  York,  Salisbury,  and  victorious  Warwick, 
^  Received  deep  scars  in  France  and  Normandy  1 
^  Or  hath  mine  uncle  Beaufort,  and  myself, 
'  With  aU  the  learned  council  of  the  realm, 
'  Studied  so  long,  sat  in  the  council-house, 
'  Early  and  late,  debating  to  and  fro 
'  How  Frsmce  and  Frenchmen  might  be  kept  in  awe  ? 
'  And  hath  his  highness  in  his  infancy 
'  Been  crown'd  in  Paris,  in  despite  of  foes  ? 
'  And  shall  these  labours,  and  these  honours,  die  ? 
'  Shall  Henry's  conquest,  Bedford's  vigilancci 
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^  Your  deeds  of  war,  and  all  our  counsel,  die?  . 

'  O  peers  of  England,  shameful  is  this  league ! 

Fatal  this  marriage !  cancelling  your  fame : 

*  Blotting  your  names  from  books  of  memory : 
'  Razing  the  characters  of  your  renown ; 

'  Defacing  monuments  of  conquered  France ; 
'  Undoing  all^  ai^  all  had  never  been ! 

*  Car.  Nephew,  what  means  this  passionate  discourse? 

*  This  peroration  with  such  circumstance  ?^ 

*  For  France,  'tis  ours ;  and  we  will  keep  it  still/ 

*  Glo.  Ay,  uncle,  we  will  keep  it,  if  we  can ; 

*  But  now  it  is  impossible  we  should : 
Suffolk,  the  new-made  duke  that  rules  the  roast, 
'  Hath  given  the  dutchies  of  Anjou  and  Maine 

*  Unto  the  poor  king  Reignier,  whose  large  style 

*  Agrees  not  with  the  leanness  of  his  purse. 

*  SaL  Now,  by  the  death  of  him  that  died  for  all, 

*  These  counties  were  the  keys  of  Normandy : — 
But  wherefore  weeps  Warwick,  my  valiant  son? 

'  War,  For  grief,  that  they  are  past  recovery : 
'  For  were  there  hope  to  conquer  Uiem  again^ 
'  My  sw()rd  should  shed  hot  blood,  mine  eyes  no  tears. 
^  Anjou  and  Maine  !  myself  did  win  them  both; 

*  Those  provinces  these  arms  of  mine  did  conquer:  * 

*  And  are  the  cities,  th^t'I  got  with  wounds, 

*  Delivered  up  again  with  peaceful  words  ? 
'  Mort  Dieu ! 

*  York,  For  Suffolk's  duke — may  he  be  suffocate/ 

*  That  dims  the  honour  of  this  warlike  isle ! 

*  France  should  have  torn  and  rent  my  very  heart, 

*  Before  I  would  have  yielded  to  this  league. 

*  I  never  read  but  England's  kings  have  had 

^  Large  sums  of  gold,  and  dowries,  with  their  wives: 
"*  And  our  king  Henry  gives  away  his  own, 
^  To  match  with  her  that  brings  no  vantages. 

*  Gfi/b.  A  proper  jest,  and  never  heard  before, 

*  That  Suffolk  should  demand  a  whole  fifteenth, 
"*  For  costs  and  charges  in  transporting  her ! 

'  Thu  peroration  with  such  cireunutance  ?]  Thia  speech  crouded  with  SO  wmj 
ixutances  of  aggravatioo. — Jounson.     » 
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*  She  should  have  staid  in  France^  and  stanr'd  in  France^ 

*  Before 

♦  Car.  My  lord  of  Gloster,  now  you  grow  too  hot ; 

*  It  was  the  pleasure  of  my  lord  the  king. 

•  Glo.  My  lord  of  Winchester,  I  know  your  mind;     - 

*  Tis  not  my  speeches  that  you  do  mislike, 

'  But  'tis  my  presence  that  doth  trouble  you. 

*  Rancour  will  out :  Proud  prelate,  in  thy  face 
'  I  see  thy  fury :  If  I  longer  stay, 

'  We  shall  begin  our  ancient  bickerings. — 

Lordings,  farewell ;  and  say,  when  I  am  gone, 

I  prophesied — France  will  be  lost  ere  long.  [Exit. 

Car.  So,  there  goes  our  protector  in  a  rage. 
Tis  known  to  you,  he  is  mine  enemy : 

*  Nay,  more,  an  enemy  unto  you  all ; 

*  And  no  great  friend,  I  fear  me,  to  the  king. 

*  Consider,  lords, — ^he  is  the  next  of  blood, 

*  And  heir  apparent  to  the  English  crown ; 

*  Had  Henry  got  an  empire  by  his  marriage, 

*  And  all  the  wealthy  kingdoms  of  the  west, 

*  There's  reason  he  should  be  displeas'd  at  it 

*  Look  to  it,  lords ;  let  not  his  smoothing  words  * 

*  Bewitch  your  hearts ;  be  wise,  and  circumspect. 
'  What  though  the  common  people  favour  him, 

'  Calling  him — Humphrey,  the  good  duke  of  Gloster; 

*  Clapping  their  hands,  and  crying  with  loud  voice — 
'  Jesu  maintain  your  royal  excellence  ! 

'  With — God  preserve  the  good  duke  Humphrey! 

*  I  fear  me,  lords,  for  all  this  flattering  gloss, 
'  He  will  be  found  a  dangerous  protector. 

*  Buck.  Why  should  he  then  protect  our  sovereign, 

*  He  being  of  age  to  govern  of  himself? — 
'  Cousin  of  Somerset,  join  you  with  me, 

*  And  all  together — with  the  duke  of  Suffolk, — 

'  We'll  quickly  hoise  duke  Humphrey  from  his  seat. 

•  Car.  This  weighty  business  will  not  brook  delay ; 

*  I'll  to  the  duke  of  Suffolk  presently.  [Exit. 

*  Som.   Cousin  of  Buckingham,  though  Humphrey's 

pride, 
'  And  greatness  of  his  plac^be  grief  to  us. 
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'  Yet  let  us  watch  the  hau^ty 
'  His  insolence  is  more  intolerable 
'  Than  all  the  princes  in  the  land  beside ; 
'  If  Oloster  be  displaced,  he'll  be  protector. 
Buck.  Or  thou,  or  I,  Somerset,  will  be  protector, 

*  Despight  duke  Humphrey,  or  the  cardinaL 

[£raifl^  BUCKINGHAM  ami  SOMBBSBT. 

8ai»  Pride  went  before,  ambition  follows  him. 
'  While  these  do  labour  for  their  own  preferment, 
'  BehoTes  it  us  to  labour  for  the  realm. 
'  I  never  saw  but  Humphrey  duke  of  Oloster 
'  Did  bear  him  like  a  noble  gentleman. 
'  Oft  have  I  seen  the  haughty  cardinal-* 
'  More  like  a  soldier,  than  a  man  o'the  church, 
'  As  stout,  and  proud,  as  he  were  lord  of  all, — 
^  Swear  like  a  ruffian,  and  demean  himself 
'  Unlike  the  ruler  of  a  common-weal. — 

*  Warwick,  my  son,  the  comfort  of  my  age ! 

'  Thy  deeds,  thy  plainness,  and  thy  house-keeping, 

'  Hath  won  the  greatest  favour  of  the  commons, 

'  Excepting  none  but  good  duke  Humphrey.-^ 

'  And,  broker  York,*  thy  acts  in  Ireland^ 

'  In  bringing  them  to  civil  discipline ; 

'  Thy  late  exploits,  done  in  the  heart  of  France, 

'  When  thou  wert  regent  for  our  sorereign, 

'  Have  made  thee  fear'd,  and  honoured,  of  the  people  :— 

*  Join  we  together,  for  the  publick  good ; 

*  In  what  we  can,  to  bridle  and  suppress 
'  The  pride  of  Suffolk,  and  the  caidinal, 

'  With  Somerset's  and  Buckingham's  ambition ; 
'  And,  as  we  may,  cherish  duke  Humphrey's  deeds, 
'  While  they  do  tend  the  profit  of  the  land. 

*  War.  So  Ood  help  Warwick,  as  he  loves  the  land, 
^  And  common  profit  of  his  countiy ! 

• hrother  YorkA  Richard  Plantagenet  dake  of  Yoik,  married  Cicely* 

Uie  daughter  of  Half  Nevil,  earl  of  Westmoreland.  Richard  NerO,  eari  of 
Saliibiiry,  was  ion  to  the  earl  of  Weatmoreland  by  hit  ■econd  wife,  Ali€e»  the 
only  daughter  of  Thomas  Montacate,  earl  of  Saiisbaiy.  In  oonaeqpiMice  of 
this  alliance  he  obtained  the  title  of  Saliibury  in  14f  8.  In  speaking  of  Yolk's 
"  acts  in  Ireland"  Shakspeare  is  jnulty  of  an  anachronism.  The  present  scsne 
is  1445,  hut  Bichaxd  duke  of  Yoi^  was  not  Ticeroy  of  Irelaaa  till  lAIAr- 

M4L01II.  » 
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*  York.  And  so  says  York,  for  he  hath  greatest  caiise.^ 
Sal.  Then  let's  make  haste  away,  and  look  unto  the 

main. 
War.  Unto  the  main !  O  father,  Maine  is  lost ; 

*  That  Maine,  which  by  main  force  Warwick  did  win, 

^  And  would  have  kept,  so  long  as  breath  did  last : 

Main  chance,  father,  you  meant;  but  I  meant  Maine; 

Which  I  will  win  from  France,  or  else  be  slain. 

lExeuni  Warwick  and  Salisbuby. 
York.  Anjou  and  Maine  are  given  to  the  French; 
Paris  is  lost ;  the  state  of  Normandy 
Stands  on  a  tickle'  point,  now  they  are  gone : 
Suffolk  concluded  on  the  articles ; 
The  peers  agreed ;  and  Henry  was  well  pleas'd. 
To  change  two  dukedoms  for  a  duke's  fkir  daughter. 
I  cannot  blame  them  all ;  What  is't  to  them  ? 
Tis  thine  they  give  sway,  and  not  their  own. 
Pirates  may  make  cheap  pennyworths  of  their  pillage. 
And  puichase  friends,  and  give  to  courtezans. 
Still  revelling,  like  lords,  till  all  be  gone: 
While  as  the  silly  owner  of  the  goods 
Weeps  over  them,  and  wrings  his  hapless  hands. 
And  shakes  his  head,  and  trembling  stands  aloof. 
While  all  is  shared,  and  all  is  borne  away: 
Ready  to  starve,  and  dare  not  touch  his  own. 
So  York  must  sit,  and  fret,  and  bite  his  tongue. 
While  hit  own  lands  are  bargained  for,  and  sold. 
Methinks,  the  realms  of  England,  France,  and  Ireland^ 
Bear  that  proportion  to  my  flesh  and  blood. 
As  did  the  fktel  brand  Althea  bum'd. 
Unto  the  prince's  heart  of  Calydon.' 

Anjou  and  Maine,  both  given  unto  the  French ! 

Cold  news  for  me ;  for  I  had  hope  of  Fr^ce, 

Even  as  I  have  of  fertile  England's  soil. 

A  day  will  come,  when  York  shall  claim  his  own ; 

And  therefore  I  will  take  the  Nevils'  parts, 

' tiekU — "]  TieUcii  Teiyfreqaently  oaed  in  the  seme  of  HcUisA,  by  poet* 

OQOtempozaiy  ndth  Shakspeaie. — Stbiyams. 

f the  prtnee'i  hmrt  of  CatydonJ]  According  to  the  fable,  Meleager's  life 

was  to  oontinne  only  00  long  ae  a  certain  firebrand  should  last.  ^His  mother 
Althea  having  thiowa  it  into  the  lira,  1^  espirad  in  grast  tQonflntB^MAi.oiri. 
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And  make  a  show  of  lo?e  to  proud  doke  HuiBplmf. 

And,  when  I  spy  advantage,  claim  the  crown. 

For  that's  the  golden  mark  I  seek  to  bit: 

Nor  shall  proud  Lancaster  usurp  my  rights 

Nor  bold  the  sceptre  in  his  childish  fist. 

Nor  wear  the  diadem  upon  his  head. 

Whose  charch-like  humours  fit  not  for  a  crown. 

Then,  York,  be  still  awhile,  till  time  do  serve : 

Watch  thou,  and  wake,  when  others  be  asleep. 

To  pry  into  the  secrets  of  the  state; 

Till  Henry,  surfeiting  in  joys  of  love. 

With  his  new  bride,  and  England's  dear-bought  queen, . 

And  Humphrey  with  the  peers  be  fall'n  at  jars : 

Then  will  I  raise  aloft  the  milk-white  rose. 

With  whose  sweet  smell  the  air  shall  be  perfum'd ; 

And  in  my  standard  bear  the  arms  of  York, 

To  grapple  with  the  house  of  Lancaster ; 

And,  force  perforce.  III  make  him  yield  the  crown. 

Whose  bookish  rule  hath  pull'd  fair  England  down. 

SCENE  II. 

The  iame.    A  Room  in  the  Duke  of  Gloster's  Hcmse^ 

Enter  Gloster  and  the  Duchess. 

Duch.  Why  droops  my  lord,  like  over-ripen'd  com. 
Hanging  the  head  at  Ceres^  plenteous  load  ? 

*  Why  doth  the  great  duke  Humphrey  knit  his  broirs, 

*  As  frowning  at  the  favours  of  the  world  ? 

*  Why  are  thine  eyes  fix'd  to  the  sullen  earth, 

^  Gazing  on  that  which  seems  to  dim  thy  sight  ? 

*  What  see'st  thou  there  ?  king  Henry's  diadem, 

*  Enchas'd  with  all  the  honours  of  the  world  ? 

*  If  so,  gaze  on,  and  grovel  on  thy  face, 

^  Until  thy  head  be  circled  with  Uie  same. 

*  Put  forth  thy  hand,  reach  at  the  glorious  gold  : — ■ 
'  What,  is't  too  short  ?  I'll  lengthen  it  with  mine ; 

d,  having  both  together  heav'd  it  up, 
I'U  both  together  lift  our  heads  to  heaven; 
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*  And  never  more  abase  our  sight  so  low, 

*  As  to  Touchsafe  one  glance  unto  the  ground. 

'  Gib.  O  Nell,  sweet  Nell,  if  thou  dost  love  thy  lord, 
'  Banish  the  canker  of  ambitious  thoughts : 

*  And  may  that  thought,  when  I  imagine  ill 

*  Against  my  king  and  nephew,  virtuous  Henry, 

*  Be  my  last  breathing  in  this  mortal  world ! 

*  My  troublous  dream  this  night  doth  make  me  sad. 
Duck.  What  dream'd  my  lord?  tell  me,  and  I'll  requite 

*  With  the  sweet  rehearsal  of  my  morning's  dream.       [it 
'  Glo,  Methought,  this  staff,  mine  office-badge  in  court, 

'  Was  broke  in  twain ;  by  whom,  I  have  forgot, 

'  But,  as  I  think,  it  was  by  the  cardinal; 

'  And,  on  the  pieces  of  the  broken  wand 

'  Were  plac'd  the  heads  of  Edmond  duke  of  Somerset, 

'  And  William  de  la  Poole  first  duke  of  Suffolk. 

'  This  was  my  dream ;  what  it  doth  bode,  Grod  knows, 

'  Duch.  Tut,  this  was  nothing  but  an  argument. 
That  he  that  breaks  a  stick  of  Gloster's  grove, 
'  Shall  lose  his  head  for  his  presumption. 
'  But  list  to  me,  my  Humphrey,  my  sweet  duke  : 
'  Methought,  I  sat  in  seat  of  majesty, 
'  In  the  cathedral  church  of  Westminster, 
'  And  in  that  chair  where  kings  and  queens  are  crown'd  ; 
'  Where  Henry,  and  dame  Margaret,  kneel'd  to  me, 
'  And  on  my  head  did  set  the  diadem. 

*  Glo.  Nay,  Eleanor,  then  must  I  chide  outright: 

*  Presumptuous  dame,  ill-nurtur'd  Eleanor  !^ 
Art  thou  not  second  woman  in  the  realm  : 
And  the  protector's  wife,  belov'd  of  him  ? 

*  Hast  thou  not  worldly  pleasure  at  command, 

*  Above  the  reach  or  compass  of  thy  thought  ? 
And  wilt  thou  still  be  hammering  treachery, 

*  To  tumble  down  thy  husband  and  thyself, 

*  From  top  of  honour  to  disgrace's  feet? 
Away  from  me,  and  let  me  hear  no  more. 

'  I)ttcA.  What,  what,  my  lord !  are  you  so  cholerick 
'  With  Eleanor,  for  telling  but  her  dream  ? 

*» tll-nHTtut'd — ]  i.e.  lU-edueoted, 

VOL.  V.  Y 
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'  Next  time,  Pll  keep  my  dreams  unto  myself, 
'  And  not  be  check'd. 
'  Gh.  Nay,  be  not  angry,  I  am  pleas'd  again. 

Enter  a  Messenger. 

^  Mes.  My  lord  protector,  'tis  his  highness'  pleasing, 

*  You  do  prepare  to  ride  unto  St.  Alban's, 

^  Whereas^  the  king  and  queen  do  mean  to  hawk. 

Gh,  1  go — Come,  Nell,  thou  wilt  ride  with  us  ? 

'  Dtich.  Yes,  good  my  lord,  I'll  follow  presently. 

[Exeunt  Gloster  ondf  Messenger. 
'  Follow  I  must,  I  cannot  go  before, 

*  While  Gloster  bears  -this  base  and  humble  mind. 

*  Were  I  a  man,  a  duke,  and  next  of  blood, 

*  I  would  remove  these  tedious  stumbling-blocks, 

*  And  smooth  my  way  upon  their  headless  necks : 
^  And,  beipg  a  woman,  I  will  not  be  slack 

*  To  play  my  part  in  fortune's  pageant. 

'  Where  are  you  there  ?  sir  John  !J  nay,  fear  not,  man, 

*  We  are  alone ;  here's  none  but  thee,  and  I. 

Enter  Hume. 

Hume,  Jesu  preserve  your  royal  majesty ! 
*  Duck.  What  say'st  lliou,  majesty  !  I  am  but  grace* 
Hume.  But,  by  the  grace  of  God,  and  Hume's  ad^oe; 
^  Your  grace's  title  shall  be  multiplied. 

'  Duch.  What  say'st  thou,  man  ?  hast  thou  ais  yet  con- 

*  With  Margery  Jourdain,  the  cunning  witch :        [fcir'd 

*  And  Roger  Bolingbroke,  the  conjurer? 

'  And  will  they  undertake  to  do  me  good  ? 

'  Hume.  This  they  have  promised, — to  show  your  high- 
'  A  spirit  rais'd  from  depth  of  under  ground,  [ness 

'  That  shall  make  answer  to  such  questions, 
'  As  by  your  grace  shall  be  propounded  hiib. 

'  Duch.  It  is  enough;  I'll  think  upon  the  questions: 
'  When  from  Saint  Alban's  we  do  mdke  return, 

( Whereas—]  Whtrtoi  \$  the  same  as  vihtre ;  and  ieema  to  be  bftMgit  into 
use  only  on  account  of  its  being  a  dissyllable. — Stbitins. 

J Sir  John  /]  A  title  frequently  bestowed  on  the  clergy.    See  nolei  to 

the  Merry  Mfives  of  Windsor,  act  1.  tc.  1. 
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'  We'll  see  these  things  effected  to  the  full. 

'  Here,  Hume,  take  this  reward  ;  make  merry,  man, 

'  With  thy  confederates  in  this  weighty  cause. 

lExii  Duchess^ 
^  Hume.  Hume  must  make  merry  with  the  duchess^ 
gold; 
'  Karry,  and  shall.    But  how  now,  sir  John  Hume  ? 

*  Seal  up  your  lips,  and  give  no  words  but — ^mum ! 
'  The  business  asketh  silent-secrecy. 

*  Dame  Eleanor  gives  gold,  to  bring  the  witch : 

*  Gold  cannot  come  amiss,  were  she  a  devil. 
'  Yet  have  I  gold,  flies  from  another  coast : 
'  I  dare  not  say,  from  the  rich  cardinal, 

'  And  from  the  great  and  new-made  duke^  of  Suffolk ; 

'  Yet  I  do  find  it  so  :  for,  to  be  plain, 

'  They,  knowing  dame  Eleanor's  aspiring  humour, 

'  Have  hired  me  to  undermine  the  duchess, 

'  And  buz  these  conjurations  in  her  brain. 

*  They  say,  A  crafty  knave  does  need  no  broker  ;^ 

*  Yet  am  I  Suffolk  and  the  cardinal's  broker. 

*  Hume,  if  you  take  not  heed,  you  shall  go  near 

*  To  call  them  both — a  pair  of  crafty  knaves. 

*  Well,  so  it  stands  ;  And  thus,  I  fear,  at  last, 

*  Hume's  knavery  will  be  the  duchess'  wreck ; 

*  And  her  attainture  will  be  Humphrey's  fall : 

*  Sort  how  it  will,'  I  shall  have  gold  for  all.  [JSnV. 

SCENE  III. 
The  same.    A  Room  in  the  Palace, 

Enter  Pbteb,  and  others,  with  Prions. 

•  1  Pet.  My  masters,  let's  stand  close ;  my  lord  pro* 

*  tector  virill  come  this  wa^  by  and  by,  and  then  we  may 

*  deliver  our  supplications  in  the  quill." 

'  2  Pet.  Marry,  the  Lord  protect  him,  for  he's  a  good 
'  man !  Jesu  bless  him ! 

k A  crafty  knave  does  need  no  broker ;]  This  is  a  proverbial  expressi^li^ 

Muung,  A  crafty-  knave  needs  no  hands  but  his  mm.  -^ 

>  Sort  haw  it  loiilj  Let  the  insue  be  what  it  will. — JonvsoN. 
> M  the  fuUL]  In  form  and  order  like  a  quilted  toS.— ^  K^^%'  0\oKttn|. 

y2 
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Enter  Suffolk,  and  Queen  Margaret, 

^  1  Pet.  Here  'a  comes,  methinks,  and  the  queen  with 
*him :  111  be  the  first,  sure. 
'  2  Pet.  Come  back,  fool ;  this  is  the  duke  of  Suffolk, 

*  and  not  my  lord  protector. 

'  Suf.  How  now,  fellow  ?  would'st  any  thing  with  me  ? 
'  1  Pet.  I  pray,  my  lord,  pardon  me !  I  took  ye  for  my 
'  lord  protector. 
'  Q.  Mar.   [reading  the  superscription.]    To  mjf  hrd 

*  protector !  are  your  supplications  to  his  lordship  ?  let  me 
'  see  them  :  What  is  thine  ? 

'  1  Pft.  Mine  is,  an't  please  your  grace,  against  John 
'  Gbodman,  my  lord  cardinal's  man,  for  keeping  my  house, 
'  and  lands,  and  wife,  and  all,  from  me. 

'  Suf.  Thy  wife  too?   that  is  some  wrong,  indeed. — 

*  What's  your's  ?— What's  here !  [read$.'\  Against  the  duke 

*  of  Suffolk,  for  enclosing  the  commons  of  Melford. — ^How 
'  now,  sir  knave? 

'  2  Pet.  Alas,  sir,  I  am  but  a  poor  petitioner  of  our 

*  whole  township. 

'  Peter,  [presenting  his  petition."]   Against  my  master, 

*  Thomas  Homer,  for  saying.  That  the  duke  of  York  was 

*  rightful  heir  to  the  crown. 

'  Q.  Mar.  What  say'st  thou  ?   Did  the  duke  of  York 

*  say,  he  was  rightful  heir  to  the  crown  ? 

*  Peter.    That  my    master  was  ?    No,  forsooth :  my 

*  master  said.  That  he  was ;  and  that  the  king  was  an 

*  usurper. 

'  Suf  Who  is  there  ?     [Enter  Servants.}— Take  this 

*  fellow  in,  and  send  for  hi^  master  with  a  pursuivant 
'  presently : — ^we'll  hear  more  of  your  matter  before  the 
'  king.  [Exeunt  Servants,  with  Peteb. 

'  Q.  Mar.  And  as  for  you,  that  love  to  be  protected 

*  Under  the  wings  of  our  protector's  grace, 

*  Begin  your  suits  anew,  and  sue  to  him. 

[Tears  the  petitum. 

*  Away,  base  cuUions ! — Suffolk,  let  them  go. 

^  All.  Come,  let's  be  gone.  [Exeunt  Petitioners. 

•  Q.  Mar.  My  lord  of  Suffolk,  say,  is  this  the  guise. 
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*  Is  this  the  fashion  in  the  court  of  England  ? 
^Is  this  the  government  of  Britain's  isle, 
♦And  this  the  royalty  of  Albion's  king? 

*  What,  shall  king  Henry  be  a  pupil  still, 

*  Under  the  surly  Oloster's  governance? 
♦Am  I  a  queen  in  title  and  in  style, 

*  And  must  be  made  a  subject  to  a  duke? 

'  I  tell  thee,  Poole,  when  in  the  city  Tours 

'  Thou  ran'st  a  tilt  in  honour  of  my  love, 

'  And  stol'st  away  the  ladies'  hearts  of  France ; 

'  I  thought  king  Henry  had  resembled  thee, 

'  In  courage,  courtship,  and  proportion : 

'  But  all  his  mind  is  bent  to  holiness, 

♦To  number  Ave-Maries  on  his  beads : 

♦His  champions  are — the  prophets  and  apostles; 

♦His  weapons,  holy  saws  of  sacred  writ: 

♦His  study  is  his  tilt-yard,  and  his  loves 

*  Are  brazen  images  of  canoniz'd  saints. 

*  I  would,  the  college  of  cardinals 

♦Would  choose  him  pope,  and  carry  him  to  Rome, 
♦And  set  the  triple  crown  upon  his  head ; 
♦That  were  a  state  fit  for  his  holiness. 
'  Sitf.  Madam,  be  patient :  as  I  was  cause 

*  Your  highness  came  to  England,  so  will  I 

*■  In  England  work  your  grace's  full  content. 

Q.  Mar.    Beside  the  haught  protector,  have  we 
Beaufort, 
♦The  imperious  churchman ;  Somerset,  Buckingham, 

*  And  grumbling  York :  and  not  the  least  of  these, 

*  But  can  do  more  in  England  than  the  king. 

"*  Suf.  And  he  of  these,  that  can  do  most  of  all, 
♦Cannot  do  more  in  England  than  the  Nevils : 

*  Salisbury,  and  Warwick,  are  no  simple  peers. 

'  Q.  Mar.  Not  all  these  lords  do  vex  me  half  somuch, 
'  As  that  proud  dame,  the  lord  protector's  wife. 
'  She  sweeps  it  through  the  court  with  troops  of  ladies, 
'  More  like  an  empress  than  duke  Humphrey's  wife ; 
Strangers  in  court  do  take  her  for  the  queen : 
*She  bears  a  duke's  revenues  on  her  back, 

*  And  in  her  heart  she  scorns  our  poverty : 
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*  Shall  I  not  live  to  be  aveng'd  oo  her  ? 

*  Contemptuous  base-born  callat  as  she  it, 

'  She  vaunted  'mongst  her  minions  t'other  day. 
The  very  train  of  her  worst  wearing-gown 
Was  better  worth  than  all  my  father's  lands, 
*Till  Suffolk  gave  two  dukedoms*  for  his  daoghter. 

*  Suf.  Madam,  myself  have  lim'd  a  bush  for  her; 
*And  plac'd  a  quire  of  such  enticing  birds, 
*That  she  will  light  to  listen  to  the  lays, 

*  And  never  mount  to  trouble  you  again. 
*So,  let  her  rest :  And^  madam,  list  to  me ; 

*  For  I  am  bold  to  counsel  you  in  this. 

*  Although  we  fancy  not  the  cardinal, 

*  Yet  must  we  join  with  him,  and  with  the  lords, 
*Till  we  have  brought  duke  Humphrey  in  disgrace. 
^  As  for  the  duke  of  York, — this  late  comf>laint? 

*  Will  make  but  little  for  his  benefit : 

^So,  one  by  one,  we'll  weed  them  all  at  last, 
*And  you  yourself  shall  steer  the  happy  hekd. 

Enter  King  Henry,  York,  and  SoMERSET^conoenaiV 
vjtth  him:  Duke  and  Duchess  of  Gloster,  Cardiml 
Beaufort,  Buckingham,  Salisbury^  mnd  Was- 

WICK. 

'  K.  Hen.  For  my  part,  noble  lords,  I  care  not  trhieh; 

*  Or  Somerset,  or  Yoi^,.  all's  one  to  me. 

*  York,  If  York  have  ill  demean'd  himself  in  France, 

*  Then.kt  him  be  denay'd^  the  regentship. 

'  5of?i.  If  Somerset  be  unworthy  of  the  place, 

*  Let  York  be  regent,  I  will  yield  to  him. 

'  War.  Whether  your  grace  be  worthy,  yea,  or  oo, 

*  Dispute  not  that :  York  is  the  worthier. 

'  Car.  Ambitious  Warwick,  let  thy  betters  speak. 
War.  The  cariMnal's  not  my  better  in  the  field. 

*  Buck.  AH  in  this  presence  are  thy  betters,  Warwiok. 
Wear.  Warwick  may  live  to  be  the  best  of  all. 

two  dukedoms — ]  The  duchies  of  Anjpa  and  Maine,  wliick  Hearv  Mf- 
to  Reignier,  on  his  maniago  with  Margaret — Malomb. 
thii  late  eompUimt — ]  i.  e.  Of  Peter  the  armoiifer's  *aa.— -Joniffoif. 
ijf'd — ]  DtnUd, 
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*  Sal.  Peace,  son ; and  show  some  recuton,  Back- 

*  Why  Somerset  shoald  be  preferr'd  in  this.         [iagham, 

*  Q.  Mar.  Because  the  king,  forsooth,  will  have  it  so. 
'  Glo.  Madam,  the  king  is  old  enough  himself 

^  To  give  his  censure  ;*>  these  are  no  women's  matters. 

Q.  Mar.  If  he  be  old  enough,  what  needs  your  grace 
'  To  be  protector  of  his  excellence  ? 

'  Glo.  Madam,  I  am  protector  of  the  realm; 
'  And,  at  his  pleasure,  will  resign  my  place. 

Suf.  Resign  it  then,  and  leave  thine  insolence. 
'  Since  thou  wert  king,  (as  who  is  king,  but  thou  ?) 

'  The  commonwealth  hath  daily  run  to  wreck  : 

*  The  Dauphin  hath  prevail'd  beyond  the  seas ; 

*  And  all  the  peers  and  nobles  of  the  realm 

*  Have  been  as  bondmen  to  thy  sovereignty. 

*  Ckir.  The  commons  hast  thou  rack'd ;   the  clergy's 

*  Are  lank  and  lean  with  thy  extortions.  [bags 

*  Som.  Thy  sumptuous  buildings,  and  thy  wife's  attire, 

*  Have  cost  a  mass  of  publick  treasury. 

*  Buck.  Thy  cruelty  in  execution, 

*  Upon  offenders,  hath  exceeded  law, 

*  And  left  thee  to  the  mercy  of  the  law. 

*  Q.  Mar.  Thy  sale  of  offices,  and  towns  in  France, — 

*  If  they  were  known,  as  the  suspect  is  great, — 

*  Would  make  thee  quickly  hop  without  thy  head. 

[Exit  Gloster.     The  Queen  drops  her  Fan. 
'  Give  me  my  fan :  What,  minion !  can  you  not? 

[Gives  the  Duchess  a  box  on  the  ear. 

*  I  cry  you  mercy,  madam ;  Was  it  you  ? 

*  DficA.  Was't  I  ?  yea,  it  was,  proud  French-woman : 
'  Could  I  come  near  your  beauty  with  my  nails, 

I'd  set  my  ten  commandments  in  your  face. 

K.  Hen.  Sweet  aunt,  be  quiet ;  'twas  against  her  will. 

'  Duch.  Against  her  will!  Good  king,  look  to't^in  time ; 
^  She'll  hamper  thee,  and  dandle  thee  like  a  baby : 

*  Though  in  this  place  most  master  wear  no  breeches. 
She  shall  not  strike  dame  Eleanor  unreveng'd. 

[Exit  Duchess. 

*  Buck.  Lord  cardinal,  I  will  follow  Eleanor^ 

hii  ctnmni\  Thz0Qg;)iall  theae  plays  cmnmr^  is  used  in  an  indiffisxtnt 


BenBe»  simply  for  judgment  or  opinion.—- JoHMioii. 
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*  And  listen  after  Humphrey,  how  he  proceeds : 

*  She's  tickled  now :  her  fiime  can  need  no  spurs, 

*  Shell  gallop  fast  enough  to  her  destruction. 

[Exit  Buckingham. 

Re-enter  Glosteb. 

•  Glo.  Now,  lords,  my  choler  being  over-blown, 

*  With  walking  once  about  the  quadrangle, 

*  I  come  to  talk  of  commonwealth  affairs. 

*  As  for  your  spiteful  false  objections, 

*  Prove  them,  and  I  lie  open  to  the  law  : 

*  But  God  in  mercy  so  deal  with  my  soul, 

*  As  I  in  duty  love  my  king  and  country ! 

*  But,  to  the  matter  that  we  have  in  hand : — 

*  I  say,  my  sovereign,  York  is  meetest  man 

*  To  be  your  regent  in  the  realm  of  France. 

•  Suf,  Before  we  make  election,  give  me  leave 
'  To  show  some  reason,  of  no  little  force, 

'  That  York  is  most  unmeet  of  any  man. 

'  York.  I'll  tell  thee,  Suffolk,  why  I  am  unmeet. 
'  First,  For  I  cannot  flatter  thee  in  pride : 

*  Next,  If  I  be  appointed  for  the  place, 

*  My  lord  of  Somerset  will  keep  me  here, 

*  Without  discharge,  money,  or  furniture, 

*  Till  France  be  won  into  the  Dauphin's  hands. 

*  Last  time,  I  danc'd  attendance  on  his  will, 

*  Till  Paris  was  besieg'd,  famish*d,  and  lost. 

•  War.  That  I  can  witness ;  and  a  fouler  fact 

*  Did  never  traitor  in  the  land  commit. 
Stif,  Peace,  head-strong  Warwick ! 

War.  Image  of  pride,  why  should  I  hold  my  peace  ? 

Enter  Servants  q/* Suffolk,  bringing  in  Hobner 

and  Peter. 

Siif.  Because  here  is  a  man  accused  of  treason : 
Pray  God^  the  duke  of  York  excuse  himself! 

•  York.  Doth  any  one  accuse  York  for  a  traitor? 

•  K.Hen.  Whatmean'st thou, Suffolk?  tell  me:  What 

are  these? 
'  Suf.  Please  it  your  majesty,  this  is  the  man 
'  That  doth  accuse  his  master  of  high  treason : 
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'  His  words  were  these; — that  Richard,  duke  of  York, 

Was  rightful  heir  unto  the  English  crown ; 
^  And  that  your  majesty  was  an  usurper. 

'  K.  Hen.  Say,  man,  were  these  thy  words  ? 

jFTot.  An't  please  your  majesty,  I  never  said  nor  thought 
any  such  matter :  God  is  my  witness,  I  am  fabely  accused 
by  the  villain. 

'  Pet,  By  these  ten  bones,  my  lords,  [holding  up  hU 
'  hands,']  he  did  speak  them  to  me  in  the  garret  one  night, 
'  as  we  were  scouring  my  lord  of  York's  armour. 

*  York,  Base  dunghill  villain,  and  mechanical, 

*  111  have  thy  head  for  this  thy  traitor's  speech : — 
'  I  do  beseech  your  royal  majesty, 

'  Let  him  have  all  the  rigour  of  die  law. 

Hor.  Alas,  my  lord,  hang  me,  if  ever  I  spake  the  words. 
My  accuser  is  my  prentice;  and  when  I  did  correct  him 
for  his^fault  the  other  day,  he  did  vow  upon  his  knees  he 
would  be  even  with  me :  I  have  good  witness  of  this ; 
therefore,  I  beseech  your  majesty,  do  not  cast  away  an 
honest  man  for  a  villain's  accusation. 

K.  Hen,  Uncle,  what  shall  we  say  to  this  in  law? 

'  Glo,  This  doom,  my  lord,  if  I  may  judge. 

*  Let  Somerset  be  regent  o'er  the  French, 
'  Because  in  York  this  breeds  suspicion : 

'  And  let  these  have  a  day  appointed  them 

'  For  single  combat,  in  convenient  place ; 

'  For  he  hath  witness  of  his  servant's  malice : 

'  This  is  the  law,  and  this  duke  Humphrey's  doom. 

K,  Hen,  Then  be  it  so.     My  lord  of  Somerset, 
We  make  your  grace  lord  regent  o'er  the  French. 

Som,  I  humbly  thank  your  royal  majesty. 

Hor»  And  I  accept  the  combat  willingly^ 

Pet,  Alas,  my  lord,  I  cannot  fight :  *  for  God's  sake, 

*  pity  my  case !  the  spite  of  man  prevaileth  against  me. 

*  O,  Lord  have  mercy  upon  me  !  I  shall  never  be  able  to 

*  fight  a  blow :  O  Lord,  my  heart ! 

Gh,  Sirrah,  or  you  must  fight,  or  else  be  hang'd. 

*  K»  Hen,  Away  with  them  to  prison :  and  the  day 
'  Of  combat  shall  be  the  last  of  the  next  month. — 

*  Come,  Somerset,  we'll  see  thee  sent  away.        (^ElxeuL<nt« 
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SCENE  IV. 

The  same.    The  Duke  of  Gloster's  Garden. 
Enter  Margery  Jourdain^  Hume,  Southwell, 

and  BOLINGBROKE. 

*  Hume.  Come,  my  masters :  the  duchess,  I  tell  yoU| 

*  expects  performance  of  your  promises. 

*  BoKng,  Master  Hume,  we  are  therefore  provided : 

*  Will  her  ladyship  behold  and  hear  our  exorcisms  V 

*  Hume.  Ay ;  What  else  ?  fear  you  not  her  courage. 

*  Boting,  I  have  heard  her  reported  to  be  a  woman  of 

*  an  invincible  spirit :  But  it  shall  be  convenient,  master 

*  Hume,  that  you  be  by  her  aloft,  while  we  be  busy  below; 

*  and  so,  I  pray  you,  go  in  God's  name,  and  leave  us. 

*  [Exit  Hume.]  '  Mother  Jourdain,  be  you  prostrate,  and 
'  grovel  on  the  earth : — *  John  Southwell,  read  you ;  and 
*let  us  to  our  work. 

Enter  Duchess,  above. 

*  Duch.  Well  said,  my  masters ;  and  welcome  all, 

*  To  this  geer ;  the  sooner  the  better. 

*  Boting.  Patience,  good  lady ;   wizards  know  their 

times : 
Deep  night,  dark  night,  the  silent  of  the  night, 
'  The  time  of  night  when  Troy  was  set  on  fire ; 
'  The  time  when  screech-owls  cry,  and  ban-dogs*  howl, 
'  And  spirits  walk,  and  ghosts  break  up  their  graves^ 
'  That  time  best  fits  the  work  we  have  in  hand. 
'  Madam,  sit  you,  and  fear  not;  whom  we  raise, 

*  We  will  make  fast  within  a  hallow'd  verge. 

[Here  they  perform  the  Ceremonies  appertaining^  and  make 
the  Circle  ;  Bolingbroke,  or  Southwell,  reads.  Conjure 
te.  Sec.  It  thunders  and  lightens  terribly :  then  the 
Spirit  riseth. 

r our  ezoidBms  1]  The  word  eiorcist,  and  its  deriTatires,  are  used  bj 

Shakspeare  in  an  uncommon  sense.  In  all  other  writers  it  means  to  lay  tpiriis, 
but  in  these  plays  it  inyahably  means  to  roiis  them, — M.  Mason. 

• bau'dogt — ]   A  correspondent  in  the  supplement  to  Th§  GnUltm^n't 

Magazme,  for  1789,  who  signs  himself  D.  T.  says,  "  ShIJcspeaie's  ban-dog  is 
simply  a  viUage'dog  or  Tiuut'^,  which  was  formerly  called  a  fromd-dcg,  per  syo* 
copen,  bandog,** — Stebvens.  Cole,  in  his  Diet,  1679,'  renders  ban-dig,  eamt 
eatmaiuL—MA  LO  n  e. 
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*  Spir.  Adsttin. 

*  M.  JimfJL  Aftmatb^ 

*  By  the  eternal  God,  whose  aame  and  power 

*  Tbou  trembleat  at,  answer  that  I  shall  ask; 

*  For,  till  thou  speak,  thou  shalt  not  pass  from  hence. 

*  Spir.  Ask  what  thou  wilt;  That  I  had  said. and  doiM!* 
BdliBg.  Rrd,  of  the  king.     What  ihatt  of  him  become? 

[Readkig  out  of  a.P^per. 
Spir,  The  duke  yet  lives,  that  Henry  shall. depose; 
But  him  outlite»  and  die  a  violent  death. 

[As  the  Spirit  speaks,  Southwell  writes  the 
answer. 
Boling.  WhatfaitmoeUstiedHkeof^uSolkl 
Spir,  By  water  shall  be  die,  and  take  his  end* 
Boling.  What  sliall  befal  the  duke  o^ Somerset? 
Spir.  Let  him  shun  castles ; 
Safer  shall  he  be  upon  the  sandy  plains. 
Than  where  castles  mounted  etwd. 
'  Have  done,  for  more  I  hardly  can  endure. 

Boling,  Descend  to  darkness^  and  the  burning  lake : 
'  Falst^  fiend,  avoid ! 

[  Thunder  and  Ughining.    Spirit  descends^ 

Enter  York  and  Buckingham,  hastily  ^with  their  Guards^ 

and  others. 

'  York,  Lay^  hands  upon  these  traitors,  and  their  traah. 
'  Beldame,  I  think,  we  watch'd  you  at  an  inch. — 

*  What,  madam,  are  you  there  ?   the  king  and  common- 

weal 
'  Are  deeply  indebted  for  this  piece  of  pains; 

*  My  lord  protector  will,  I  doubt  not, 

'  See  you  well  ^uerdon'd"  for  these  good  deserts. 
^  Duch,  Not  half  so  bad  as  thine  to  England's  king, 

*  Injurious  duke;  that  threat'st  where  is  no  cause. 

*  Buck.  True,  madam,  none  at  all.    What  call  you  this  ? 

[Sheioing  her  the  Papers, 


t That  I  hadtMimnddmu!)  It  WM  aasiemtly  beliered  that  spixiU,  wbo 

were  raised  by  inca&tationa,  remained  above  gnmnd,  and  anawered  quastians 
with  reloctance.    See  both  Lucan  aad  Statiaa.— STSETxys. 
—  guerdotCd — "]  i.  e.  Retvarded, 
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'  Away  with  them ;  let  them  be  clapp'd  up  close, 
'  And  kept  asunder : — ^You,  madam,  shall  with  us  : — 

*  Stafford,  take  her  to  thee. — 

[Exit  Duchess,yrom  above. 
'  We'll  see  your  trinkets  here  all  forth-coming ; 
'  All. — ^Away ! 

[Exeimt  Guards,  with  South.  Boling.  Ifc. 

*  York.  Lord  Buckingham,  methinks,  you  watched  her 

well: 

*  A  pretty  plot,  well  chosen  to  build  upon ! 
Now,  pray,  my  lord,  let's  see  the  devil's  writ. 

What  have  we  here  ?  [Reads. 

The  duke  yet  lives  that  Henry  shall  depose. 
But  him  outlive,  and  die  a  violent  death. 

*  Why,  this  is  just, 

*  Aio  te,  Macida,  Romanos  vincere  posse. 
Well,  to  the  rest : 

Tell  me,  what  fate  awaits  the  duke  of  Suffolk  ? 

By  water  shall  he  die,  and  take  his  end. — 

What  shall  betide  the  duke  of  Somerset  ? 

Let  him  shun  castles :  ^ 

Siifer  shall  he  be  upon  the  sandy  plains, 

Than  where  castles  mounted  stand. 

*  Come,  come,  my  lords ; 

*  These  oracles  are  hardily  attained, 

*  And  hardly  understood. 

*  The  king  is  now  in  progress  toward  Saint  Alban's, 
'  With  him,  the  husband  of  this  lovely  lady : 

'  Thither  go  these  news,  as  fast  as  horse  can  carry  themi 
'  A  sorry  breakfast  for  my  lord  protector. 

*  Buck.  Your  grace  shall  give  me  leave,  my  lord  of  York, 
'  To  be  the  post,  in  hope  of  his  reward. 

*  York.  At  your  pleasure,  my  good  lord. — ^Who's  vrithin 
there,  ho ! 

Enter  a  Servant. 

*  Invite  my  lords  of  Salisbury,  and  Warwick, 

*  To  sup  with  me  to-morrow  night. — Away !        lExewU. 
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ACT  II. 

SCENE  I.    Saint  Alban's. 

Enter  King  Hbnry^  Queen  Margaret,  Glostbb, 
Cardinal, anJ  Suffolk,  totV/i  Falconers  hollaing. 

'  Q.  Mar*  Believe  me,  lords,  for  flying  at  the  brook.' 
'  I  saw  not  better  sport  these  seven  years'  day : 

*  Yet,  by  your  leave,  the  wind  was  very  high ; 
And,  ten  to  one,  old  Joan  had  not  gone  out 

'  X.  Hen,  But  what  a  point,  my  lord,  your  falcon  made, 
'  And  what  a  pitch  she  flew  above  the  rest ! — 
'  To  see  how  God  in  all  his  creatures  works ! 

*  Yea,  man  and  birds,  are  fain'  of  climbing  high. 

Suf.  No  marvel,  an  it  like  your  majesty. 
My  lord  protector's  hawks  do  tower  so  well; 
Tbey  know,  their  master  loves  to  be  aloft, 

*  And  bears  his  thoughts  above  his  falcon's  pitch. 
'  Glo.  My  lord,  'tis  but  a  base  ignoble  mind 

'  That  mounts  no  higher  than  a  bird  can  soar. 

*  Car.  I  thought  as  much ;  he'd  be  above  the  clouds. 

'  Glo.  Ay,  my  lord  cardinal;  How  think  you  by  that? 
Were  it  not  good,  your  grace  could  fly  to  heaven  ? 

*  K.  Hen.  The  treasury  of  everlasting  joy ! 

'  Car.  Thy  heaven  is  on  earth;  thine  eyes  and  thoughts 
'  Beat  on  a  crown,'  the  treasure  of  the  heart; 
Pernicious  protector,  dangerous  peer. 
That  smooth'st  it  so  with  king  and  commonweal  I 

'  Glo.  What,  cardinal,  is  your  priesthood  grown  pe- 
remptory ? 

*  Taniitne  animis  ccdestibus  ira  ? 

'  Churchmen  so  hot?  good  uncle,  hide  such  malice ; 
'  With  such  holiness  can  you  do  it  ?' 

* far  flying  at  the  brook,]  The  falconer's  term  for  hawking  at  water-fowl. 

— JoB>r80If. 

J fain — ]  Fain,  in  this  place,  signifies /oiuZ. — Stbevems. 

*  Beat  on  a  croum,] — is  eqmvalent  to  an  expression  which  is  still  used  to  Aam- 
mer,  i.  e.  to  work  in  the  mind. — Stebvbns. 

* can  you  do  it?]  The  old  play,  quarto,  1600,  reads,  *<  Good  uncle  can 

you  dutef— Malome. 
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'  Suf.  No  malice,  sir ;  no  more  than  well  becomes  * 
'  So  good  a  quarrel,  arid  so  bad  a  peer. 

Glo.  As  who,  my  lord  ? 

Suf.  Why.  AS  you,  my  lord ; 

An't  like  your  lordly  lord-protectorship. 

€rifo.  ^^^y,  Btiffoli^  En^and  knows  thine  insolence. 

Q.  Mnr.  And  liiy  ambition,  Gloster. 

£,  Heiu  I  pr'ythee,  peace, 

Good  queen :  and  whet  not  on  these  furious  peers^ 
For  blessed  are.  the  peacemakers  on  earth. 

Cot,  Let  me  be  blessed,  for  the  peace  I  make. 
Against  this  proud  protector,  with  my  sword ! 

Glo.  'Faith,  holy  uncle, /would  'twere  come  to  that! 

[Aside  to  the  Cardinai^ 

'  Car.  Marry,  when  thou  dar'st.  [jAsiit. 

*  Glo,  Make  up  no  factious  numbers  ibr  the.matjter, 

'  In  thine  own  person,  answer  thy  abuse.  {^Aside. 

*  Car.  Ay,  where  thou  dar'st  not  peep:  an  if  thou 

dar'st, 
'  This  evening,  on  the  east  side  of  the  grove.        [fAside. 

*  K,  Hen:  How  now,  my  lords  ? 

'  Car.  Believe  me,  cousin  Gloster^ 

*  Had  not  your  man  put  up  the  fowl  so  suddenly, 

'  We  had  had  more  sport. — Come  with  thy  two-»hai|4 
sword .  [Aside  to  Qlo. 

Glo*  True,  uncle. 

Car.  Are  you  advis'd? — the  east  side  of  the  grove? 
Glo.  Cardinal,  I  am  with  you.  [Aeide^ 

K.  Hen.  Why,  how  now,  uncle  Oloster ! 
'  GJo.  Talking  of  hawking :  nothing  elsej  my  loid* — 
Now,  by  God's  mother,  priest,  I'll  shave  your  crown  for 
this, 

*  Or  all  my  fence^  shall  fail.  [Aade. 

*  Car.  Medice  teipsum;  i  V  Aside 
'  Protector,  see  to't  well,  protect  yourself.   3 

K.  Hen.  The  winds  grow  high ;  so  do  your  stomachs, 

*  How  irksome  is  this  musiok  to  my  heart !  [lords. 

*  When  such  strings  jar,  what  hope  of  harmony? 

*  I  pray,,  my  lords,  let  me  compound  this  strife. 

*> ftMct — ]  i.  e.  The  art  rf  drfence. 
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Enter  an  Inhabitant  of  Saint  Alban's,  cryn^, 

A  miracle  !* 

Glo.  What  means  this  noise  ? 
Fellow,  what  miracle  dost  thou  proclaim  ? 

Inhab.  A  miracle !  a  miracle  ! 

Suf.  Come  to  the  king,  and  tell  him  what  miracle. 

Inhab,  Forsooth,  a  blind  man  at  Saint  Alban^s  shrine^, 
Within  this  half  hour,  hath  receivM  his  sight ; 
A  man,  that  ne'er  saw  in  his  life  before. 

'  X.  Hen.  Now,  God  be  prais'd !  that  to  believing  souls 

*  Gives  light  in  darkness^  comfort  in  despair ! 

Enter  the  Mayor  of  Saint  Alban's,  and  his  Brethren ;  and 
SiHPCox^  borne  betiveen  two  Persons  in  a  Chair:  his 
Wife  and  a  great  Multitude  following, 

*  Car,  Here  comes  the  townsmen  on  procession^ 

*  To  present  your  highness  with  the  man. 

*  K.  Hen.  Great  is  his  comfort  in  this  earthly  vale, 

*  Although  by  his  sight  his  sin  be  multiplied. 

*  Glo,  Stand  by,  my  masters,  bring  him  near  the  king, 

*  His  highness'  pleasure  is  to  talk  with  him. 

*  K,  Hen,  Good  fellow,  tell  us  here  the  circumstance^ 

*  That  we  for  thee  may  glorify  the  Lord. 

What,  hast  thou  been  long  blind,  and  now  restor'd? 
Simp.  Bom  blind,  an't  please  your  grace. 
Wife.  Ay,  indeed,  was  he. 
Suf.  What  woman  is  this  ? 
Wife,  His  wife,  an't  like  your  worship. 
Glo.  Had'st  thou  been  his  mother,  thou  coidd'st  have 

better  told. 
K.  Hen.  Where  wert  thou  born? 
Simp.  At  Berwick  in  the  north,  an't  like  your  grace. 

*  K.  Hen.  Poor  soul !  God's  goodness  hath  been  gr^at 

to  thee : 
'  Let  never  day  nor  night  unhallow'd  pass, 
'  But  still  remember  what  the  Lord  hath  done. 

c crying  f  A  miiacle !]  This  scene  is  founded  on  a  story  which  Sir  Tho- 
mas More  has  related,  aofd  which  he  says  was  comxnmnc^ted  to  him  by  his 
father.  The  impostor's  name  is  not  mentioBfid,  b«t  he  wu  detected  by  Hum- 
phrey duke  of  Gloster,  and  in  the  manner  here  represented.  See  his  Works, 
p.  134,  edit.  1557. — Malonk. 
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*  Q.  Mar.  Tell  me,  good  fellow^  cam'st  thou  here  by 

*  Or  of  devotion,  to  this  holy  shrine  ?  [chance^ 
'  Simp.  God  knows,  of  pure  devotion :  being  call'd 

'  A  hundred  times,  and  oft'ner,  in  my  sleep 

'  By  good  Saint  Alban ;  v^ho  said, — Simpcox,  come  ; 

'  Come,  offer  at  my  shrine^  and  I  will  help  thee. 

*  Wife.  Most  true^  forsooth ;  and  many  time  and  ofl 

*  Myself  have  heard  a  voice  to  call  him  so. 
Car.  What>  art  thou  lame? 

Simp.  Ay,  God  Almijghty  help  me ! 

Suf.  How  cam'st  thou  so  ? 

Simp.  A  fall  off  of  a  tree. 

Wife.  A  plum-tree,  master. 

Glo.  How  long  hast  thou  been  blind? 

Simp.  O,  bom  so,  master. 

Glo.  What,  and  would'st  climb  a  tree  ? 

Simp.  But  that  in  all  my  life,  when  I  was  a  youth. 

*  Wife.  Too  true;  and  bought  his  climbing  very  dear. 

*  Glo.  'Mass,  thou  lov'dst  plums  well,  that  would'st 

venture  so. 

*  Simp.   Alas,  good  master,  my  wife  desir'd  some 

damsons, 

*  And  made  me  climb,  with  danger  of  my  life. 

*  Gh.  A  subtle  knave !  but  yet  it  shall  not  serve. — 

'  Let  me  see  thine  eyes : — wink  now ;  now  open  them : — 
'  In  my  Opinion,  yet  thou  see*st  not  well. 

*  Simp.  Yes,  master,  clear  as  day ;  I  thank  God,  and 

Saint  Alban. 
Glo.  Say'st  thou  me  so  ?  What  colour  is  this  cloak  of? 
Simp.  Red,  master;  red  as  blood. 
Gfo.  Why,  that's  well  said :  What  colour  is  my  gown 

of? 
Simp.  Black,  forsooth ;  coal-black,  as  jet. 
K.  Hen.  Why  then,  thou  know'st  what  colour  jet  is  of? 
Suf.  And  yet,  I  think,  jet  did  he  never  see, 
Glo.  But  cloaks,  and  gowns,  before  this  day,  a  many* 

*  Wife.  Never,  before  this  day,  in  all  his  life. 
Glo.  Tell  me,  sirrah,  what's  my  name  ? 
Simp.  Alas,  master,  I  know  not. 

Glo.  What's  his  name? 
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Simp.  I  know  not. 
.  Glo.  Nor  his? 

Sin^,  No,  indeed,  master. 
.  Glo.  What's  thine  own  name  ? 

Simp.  Saunder  Simpcox,  an  if  it  please  you,  mastef . 

Glo.  Then,  Saunder,  sit  thon  there,  the  lying^st  knave 
In  Christendom.    If  thou  hadst  been  bom  blind. 
Thou  might'st  as  well  have  kfiown  our  names,  at  thuir 
To  name  the  several  colours  we  do  wear. 
Sight  may  distinguish  of  colours ;  but  suddenly 
To  notninate  them  all,  's  impossible. — 
My  lords.  Saint  Alban  here  hath  done  a  miracle; 
.  And  would  ye  not  think  that  cunning  to  be  great. 
That  could  restore  this  cripple  to  his  legs  again? 

Simp.  O,  master,  that  you  could ! 

Glos  My  masters  of  Saint  Alban's,  have  you  not  beatHes 
in  your  town,  and  things  called  whips? 

May.  Yes,  my  lord,  if  it  please  your  grace. 

Glo.  Then  send  for  one  presently. 

Mtnf.  Sirrah,  go  fetch  the  beadle  hither  straight* 

[Exit  an  Attendant. 

Glo.  Now  fetch  me  a  stool  hither  by  and  by.  [J.  stool 
brought  out.]  Now,  sirrah,  if  you  mean  to  save  yourself 
from  whipping,  leap  me  ovef  this  stool,  and  run  awfeiy. 

Singp.  Alas,  master,  I  am  not  able  to  stand  alone  ;•  You 
go  about  to  torture  me  in  vain. 

Re-enter  Attendant,  with  the  Beadle. 

Gh.  Well,  BIT,  we  must  have  you  find  your  tegs. 
Sirrah  beadle,  whip  him  till  he  leap  over  that  same  e/bocA. 
Bead.  I  will,  my  lord. — Come  on,  sirrah ;  off  with  your 
doublet  quickly. 

Sinq>.  Alas,  master,  what  shall  I  do  ?  I  am  not  able 
to  stand. 

[After  the  Beadle  hath  kit  him  onee,  he  kapi  o^^er  the 
Stool,  and  rum  away;  and  the  People  folhw,  and 
cry,  A  miracle ! 

*  K.  Hen.  O  God,  see'st  thou  this,  and  bear'st  so  long? 

*  Q.  Mar.  It  made  me  laugh,  to  see  the  villain  run. 

*  Gh.  Follow  the  knave ;  and  take  this  drab  away. 
Vol.  v.  z 
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*  Wife.  Alas,  sir,  we  did  it  for  pure  need. 

Glo.  Let  them  be  whipped  through  every  market  town, 
till  they  come  to  Berwick,  whence  they  came. 

.  [Exeunt M^yoT,  Beadle,  Wife,ifc. 

'  Car.  Duke  Humphrey  has  done  a  miracle  to<^day. 

'  Suf,  True ;  made  the  lame  to  leap,  and  fly  away. 

'  Gfo.  But  you  have  done  more  miracles  than  I : 
'  You  made,  in  a  day,  my  lord,  whole  towns  to  fly. 

£n^er  Buckingham. 

'  X.  Hen.  What  tidings  with  our  cousin  Buckingham? 
'  Buck.  Such  as  my  heart  doth  tremble  to  unfold. 

*  A  sort  of  naughty  persons,  lewdly  bent,** — 
'  Under  the  countenance  and  confederacy 

*  Of  lady  Eleanor^  the  protector's  wife, 

'  The  ringleader  and  head  of  all  this  rout, — 

'  Have  practised  dangerously  against  your  state, 

'  Dealing  with  witches,  and  with  conjurers : 

'  Whom  we  have  apprehended  in  the  fact; 

*  Raising  up  wicked  spirits  from  under  ground, 
'  Demanding  of  king  Henry's  life  and  death, 

*  And  other  of  your  highness'  privy  council, 

'  As  more  at  large  your  grace,  shall  understand. 

'  Car.  And  so,  my  lord  protector,  by  this  paeans 
'  Your  lady  is  forthcoming*  yet  at  London. 
'  This  news,  I  think,  hath  turn'd  your  weapon's  edge; 
'  Tis  like,  my  lord,  you  will  not  keep  your  hour. 

[Aside  to  GhosTEik. 

'  Glo.  Ambitious  churchman,  leave  to  afflict  my  heart! 

*  Sorrow  and  grief  have  vanquish 'd  all  my  powers : 

*  And  vanquish'd  as  I  am,  I  yield  to  thee, 

*  Or  to  the  meanest  groom. 

*  K.  Hen.   O  God,  what  mischiefs  work  the  vficked 

ones ; 

*  Heaping  confusion  on  their  own  heads  thereby ! 

*  Q.  Mar.  Gloster,  see  here  the  tainture  of  thy  nest : 

*  And,  look,  thyself  be  faultless,  thou  wert  best. 

*  A  sort lewdlv  beiit, — ]  Lnodly,  in  this  place,  and  in  some  otliext,  ifi» 

BOt  ognify  vantouly^  but  wickedly, — Stkevens.    A  sort  is  a  cmnponjf.^-M-ALOKB. 

•  Your  lady  U  forthcoming'—]  That  is,  Your  lady  is  in  custody«->JoMHSOV. 
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*  Glo.  Madam,  for  myself,  to  heaven  I  do  appeal, 
'  How  I  have  lov'd  my  king,  and  commonweal : 

'  And  for  my  wife,  I  know  not  how  it  stands ; 
'  Sorry  am  I  to  hear  what  I  have  heard ; 

*  Noble  she  is ;  but  if  she  have  forgot 

'  Honour  and  virtue,  and  convers'd  with  such 

'  As,  like  to  pitch,  defile  nobility, 

'  I  banish  her  my  bed,  and  company ; 

'  And  give  her,  as  ia  prey,  to  law  and  shame, 

*  That  hath  dishonour'd  Gloster's  honest  name. 

'  K.  Hen,  Well,  for  this  night,  we  will  repose  us  here : 

*  To-morrow,  toward  London,  back  again, 
'  To  look  into  this  business  thoroughly, 

'  And  call  these  foul  offenders  to  their  answers; 
'  And  poise  the  cause  injustice*  equal  scales, 
'  Whose  beam  stands  sure,  whose  rightful  cause  prevails. 

[Flourisli,     Exeunt. 

SCENE  II. 

London.     The  Duke  of  York's  Garden. 

Enter  York,  Salisbury,  aitif  Warwick. 

*  York.  Now,  my  good  lords  of  Salisbury  and  Warwick, 

*  Our  siAiple  supper  ended,  give  me  leave, 

*  In  tl?is  close  walk,  to  satisfy  myself, 

*  In  craving  your  opinion  of  my  title, 

*  Which  is  infallible,'  to  England's  crown. 

*  Sal.  My  lord,  1  long  to  hear  it  at  full. 

War.  Sweet  York,  begin  :  and  if  thy  claim  be  good, 
Xhe  Nevils  are  thy  subjects  to  command. 

York.  Then  thus : 

Edward  the  third,  my  lords,  had  seven  sons ; 
The  first,  Edward  the  Black  Prince,  prince  of  Wales ; 
The  second,  William  of  Hatfield ;  and  the  third, 
Lionel,  dtkke  of  Clarence ;  next  to  whom 
Was  John  of  Gaunt,  the  duke  of  Lancaster : 
The  fifth,  was  Edmond  Langley,  duke  of  York ; 

f  Which  is  infallible,']  i.  e.  Their  opinion  is  infallible. 

z2 
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'  The  sixths  was  Thomas  of  Woodstock,  dake  of  Gloster ; 

'  William  of  Windsor  was  the  seventh,  and  last. 

'  Edward,  the  Black  Prince,  died  before  his  father ; 

'  And  left  behind  him  Richard,  his  only  son, 

'  Who,  after  Edward  the  third's  death,  reigned  as  king ; 

'  Till  Henry  Bolingbroke,  duke  of  Lancaster, 

'  The  eldest  son  and  heir  of  John  of  Gaunt, 

*  Crown'd  by  the  name  of  Henry  the  fourth, 

'  Seiz'd  on  the  reahn ;  depos'd  the  rightful  king ; 

'  Sent  his  poor  queen  to  France,  from  whence  she  came, 

'  And  him  to  Pomfret ;  where,  as  all  you  know, 

'  Harmless  Richard  was  murder'd  traitorously. 

*  War.  Father,  the  duke  hath  told  the  truth ; 

*  Thus  got  the  house  of  Lancaster  the  crown. 

*  York.    Which  now  they  hold  by  force,  and  not  by 

right; 

*  For  Richard,  the  first  son's  heir  being  dead, 

*  The  issue  of  the  next  son  should  have  reign'd. 

*  Sal.  But  William  of  Hatfield  died  without  an  heir. 

*  York.  The  third  son,  duke  of  Clarence,  (from  whose 

line 

*  I  claim  the  crown,)  had  issue — Philippe,  a  daughter, 

*  Who  married  Edmund  Mortimer,  earl  of  March, 

*  Edmund  had  issue — Roger,  earl  of  March : 

*  Roger  had  issue — Edmund,  Anne,  and  Eleanor. 

'  Sal.  This  Edmund,^  in  the  reign  of  Bolingbroke, 
'  As  I  have  read,  laid  claim  unto  the  crown ; 
'  And,  but  for  Owen  Glendower,  had  been  king, 
'  Who  kept  him  in  captivity,  till  he  died. 

*  But,  to  the  rest. 

*  York.  His  eldest  sister,  Anne, 
'  My  mother,  being  heir  unto  the  crown, 

'  Married  Richard,  earl  of  Cambridge ;  who  was  son 
V  To  Edmond  Langley,  Edward  the  third's  fifth  son« 
'  By  her  I  claim  the  kingdom :  she  was  heir    . 

f  ThitEdmund,  &c.]  In  act  ii.  sc.  5.  of  the  last  play,  York*  to  whom  t)iis  ii 
qpK>ken,  is  present  at  the  death  of  Edmund  Mortimer  in  prison ;  and  the  reader 
wiU  recollect  him  to  haveheen  married  to  Owen  Glendower's  daughter,  in  the 
First  Part  of  King  Henry  IV.  But  the  dramatic  poets  hare  been  strangely 
mistaken  respecting  him.  He  was  not  '*  kept  in  captivity  till  he  died,"  for  he 
appears  to  have  been  at  liberty  during  the  whole  reign  of  Henry  V.  and  to 
have  been  trusted  and  employed  by  him. — Ritson  and  Ma  lone. 
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*  To  Roger,  earl  of  March  ;  who  was  the  son 

'  Of  Edmund  Mortimer ;  who  married  Philippe, 
'  Sole  daughter  unto  Lionel,  duke  of  Clarence  : 
'  So,  if  the  issue  of  the  elder  son 
'  Succeed  before  the  younger^  I  am  king. 

'  War.  What  plain  proceedings  are  more  plain  than 
this? 
'  Henry  doth  claim  the  crown  from  John  of  Ghiunt, 

*  The  fourth  son ;  York  claims  it  from  the  third. 
'  Till  Lionel's  issue  fails,  his  should  not  reign: 

'  It  fails  not  yet ;  but  flourishes  in  thee, 
'  And  in  thy  sons,  fair  slips  of  such  a  stock. — 
'  Then,  father  Salisbury,  kneel  we  both  together ; 
'  And,  in  this  private  plot,**  be  we  the  first, 
'  That  shall  salute  our  rightful  sovereign 

*  With  honour  of  his  birthright  to  the  crown. 

Both.   Long  live  our  sovereign   Richard,  England's 

king ! 
'  York.  We  thank  you,  lords.     But  I  am  not  your  king 

*  Till  I  be  crown'd ;  and  that  my  sword  be  stain'd 
'  With  heart-blood  of  the  house  of  Lancaster ; 

*  And  that's  not  suddenly  to  be  perform'd  ; 

*  But  with  advice,  and  silent  secrecy. 

*  Do  you,  as  I  do,  in  these  dangerous  days, 

*  Wink  at  the  duke  of  Suffolk's  insolence, 

*  At  Beaufort's  pride,  at  Somerset's  ambition, 

*  At  Buckingham,  and  all  the  crew  of  them, 

*  Till  they  have  snar'd  the  shepherd  of  the  flock, 

*  That  virtuous  prince,  the  good  duke  Humphrey  : 

*  Tis  that  they  seek ;  and  they,  in  seeking  that, 

*  Shall  find  their  deaths,  if  York  can  prophecy. 

*  Sal.  My  lord,  break  we  off* ;  we  know  your  mind  at 

full. 
'  War.  My  heart  assure  me,  that  the  earl  of  Warwick 
'  Shall  one  day  make  the  duke  of  York  a  king. 
'  York.  And,  Nevil,  this  I  do  assure  myself, — 

*  Richard  shall  live  to  make  the  earl  of  Warwick 

'  The  greatest  man  in  England,  but  the  king.       [Exeunt. 

i> jnivaU  pim,]  Sequestered  jpot  of  ground.— Malonb. 
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SCENE  IIL 

The  same,     A  Hall  of  Justice. 

Trumpets  sounded.  Enter  King  Henry,  Queen  Mabga- 
RET,  Gloster,  York,  Suffolk,  and  Salisbury  ;  the 
Duchess  of  Gloster,  Margery  Jourdain,  South- 
well, HuME,afi(f  BoLiNGBROKE^  Under  guard. 

'  K.  Hen.  Stand  forth,  dame  Eleanor  Cobham,  Glos- 
ter's  wife : 
'  In  sight  of  God,  and  us,  your  guilt  is  great ; 
'  Receive  the  sentence  of  the  law,  for  sins 
'  Such  as  by  God's  book  are  adjudg'd  to  death. — 

*  You  four,  from  hence  to  prison  back  again ; 

[To  JOURD.^C. 

*  From  thence,  unto  the  place  of  execution  : 

*  The  witch  in  Smithfield  shall  be  bum'd  to  ashes, 

*  And  you  three  shall  be  strangled  on  the  gallows. 
'  You,  madam,  for  you  are  more  nobly  born, 

'  Despoiled  of  your  honour  in  your  life, 
'  Shall,  after  three  days'  open  penance  done, 
'  Live  in  your  country  here,  ia  banishment, 
'  With  sir  John  Stanley,  in  the  isle  of  Man. 

'  Duch.  Welcome  is  banishment,  welcome  were  my 
death. 

*  Glo.  Eleanor,  the  law,  thou  seest,  hath  judged  thee; 

*  I  cannot  justify  whom  the  law  condemns. — 

[Exeunt  the  Duchess,  and  the  other  Prisoners, 
guarded. 
'  Mine  eyes  are  full  of  tears,  my  heart  of  grief. 
'  Ah,  Humphrey,  this  dishonour  in  thine  age 
'  Will  bring  thy  head  with  sorrow  to  the  ground ! — 
'  I  beseech  your  majesty,  give  me  leave  to  go ; 
'  Sorrow  would  solace,  and  mine  age  would  ease.' 
'  K.  Hen.    Stay,   Humphrey   duke   of  Gloster :    ere 
thou  go, 

*  Give  up  thy  staff;  Henry  will  to  himself 

*  Sorrow  uHfuld  iolace,  and  mine  age  would  f<M«.]    Would  stands  here  for  ir«i»» 
huir,  or  ret/nires. 
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*  Protector  be  :  and  God  shall  be  my  hope, 

*  My  8tay>  my  guide,  and  lantern  to  my  feet; 

'  And  go  in  peace,  Humphrey ;  no  less  belov'd, 

*  Than  when  thou  wert  protector  to  thy  king. 

*  Q.  Mar.  I  see  no  reason,  why  a  king  of  years 

*  Should  be  to  be  protected  like  a  child. — 

'  God  and  king  Henry  govern  England's  helm: 

*  Give  up  your  staff,  sir,  and  the  king  his  realm. 

'  G/o.  My  staff? — ^here,  noble  Henry,  is  my  staff: 
'  As  wiUingly  do  I  the  same  resign, 
'  As  ere  thy  father  Henry  made  it  mine  : 
And  even  as  willingly  at  thy  feet  I  leave  it. 
As  others  would  ambitiously  receive  it. 
'  Farewell,  good  king :  when  I  am  dead  and  gone. 
May  honourable  peace  attend  thy  throne  !  [Exi^. 

*  Q.  Mar.  Why,  now  is  Henry  king,  and  Margaret 

queen;  * 

*  And  Humphrey,  duke  of  Gloster,  scarce  himself, 

*  That  bears  so  shrewd  a  maim ;  two  pulls  at  once, — 

*  His  lady  banish'd,  and  a  limb  lopp'd  off; 

*  This  staff  of  honour  raught :'' — ^There  let  it  stand, 
'  Where  it  best  fits  to  be,  in  Henry's  hand. 

*  Suf.   Thus   droops   this  lofty  pine,  and  hangs  his 

sprays ; 

*  Thus  Eleanor's  pride  dies  in  her  youngest  days.^ 

'  York.  Lords,  let  him  go, — Please  it  your  majesty, 

*  This  is  the  day  appointed  for  the  combat ; 

'  And  ready  are  the  appellant  and  defendant, 

*  The  armourer  and  his  man,  to  enter  the  lists, 

*  So  please  your  highness  to  behold  the  fight. 

*  Q.  Mar.  Ay,  good  my  lord  ;  for  purposely  therefore 

*  Left  I  the  court,  to  see  this  quarrel  tried. 

'  K.  Hen.  O'  God's  name,  see  the  lists  and  all  things 
fit; 
'  Here  let  them  end  it,  and  God  defend  the  right ! 

^ Taught : — ]  Snatched,  reached,  attained. — ^Todd's  Johnson, 

*T%ut  EleanoT*s  pride  dies  in  her  youngest  dayt,^  This  expression  has  no 
meaning,  if  we  suppose  that  the  word  her  refers  to  Eleanor,  who  certainJy  was 
not  a  young  woman.  We  must  therefore  suppose  that  the  pronoun  her,  refers 
to  pride,  and  stands  for  its;  a  license  frequently  practised  by  Shakspeare. — 
M.  Mason. 
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*  York.  1  niBver  saw  a  fellow  worse  befited,"* 

*  Or  more  afraid  to  fight,  than  is  the  appellant, 

*  The  servant  of  this  armourer,  my  lords. 

Enter,  on  one  side,  Horner,  and  his  Neighbours,  drinhng 
to  him  so  much  that  he  is  drunk;  and  he  enters  bearing 
his  staff' with  a  sand-bag  fastened  to  it;^  a  drum  before 
him:  at  the  other  side,  Peter,  with  a  drum  and  a  simtat 
staff:  accompanied  by  Prentices  drinking  to  him. 

1  Neigh.  Here,  neighbour  Homer,  I  drink  to  you  in  a 
cup  of  sack ;  And  fear  not,  neighbour,  you  shall  do  well 
enough. 

2  Neigh.  And  here,  neighbour,  here's  a  cup  of  char- 
neeo.® 

3  Neigh.  And  here's  a  pot  of  good  double  beer,  neigh- 
bour :  drink,  and  fear  not  your  man. 

Hot.  Let  it  come,  i'faitfa,  and  I'll  pledge  you  all ;  And 
a  fig  for  Peter ! 

'  1  Pren.  Here,  Peter,  I  drink  to  Ihee ;  and  be  not 
afraid. 

2  Pren.  Be  merry,  Peter,  and  fear  not  thy  master: 
fight  for  credit  of  the  prentices. 

Peter.  I  thank  you  all :  *  drink,  and  pray  for  me, 
*  I  pray  you ;  for,  I  think,  I  have  taken  my  last  *  draught 
in  this  world.* — Here,  Robin,  an  if  I  die,  I  give  thee 
my  apron;  and.  Will,  thou  shalt  have  my  hanmier: — 
and  here,  Tom,  take  all  the  money  that  I  have. — 0 
Lord,  bless  me,  I  pray  God !  for  I  am  never  able  to 
deal  with  my  master,  he  hath  learnt  so  much  fence  al- 
ready. 

Sal,  Come,  leave  your  drinking,  and  fall  to  blows. — 
Sirrah,  what's  thy  name  ? 

Peter^  Peter,  forsooth. 

Sal.  Peter !  what  more  ? 

"» woTM  bettedfl  In  a  worse  plight. — Johnson. 

" with  a  tand- bag  fattened  to  it ;]  As,  according  to  the  old  laws  of  duels* 

kniffhts  were  to  fight  with  the  lance  and  sword ;  so  those  of  inferior  rank  fought 
with  an  ebon  staler  battoon,  to  the  farther  end  of  which  waa  fixed  a  bag 
dammed  hard  with  sand. — Warburton. 

®  —  a  cup  of  chameco.^  A  common  name  for  a  sort  of  sweet  wine. — 
Warburton.  Charneco  is  the  name  of  a  village  near  Lisbon  where  this  wine 
was  made.    See  the  European  Magatinet  for  March,  1794. — Stebvins. 
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Peter.  Thump. 

Sal.  Thump !  then  see  thou  thump  thy  master  well. 

Hor.  Masters^  I  am  come  hither^  as  it  were,  upon  my 
man's  instigatioUt  to  prove  him  a  knave,  and  myself  aa 
honest  man :  *  and  touching  the  duke  of  '*  York,--^will 
take  my  death,  I  never  meant  him  any  ill,  nor  the  king, 
nor  the  queen :  '*  And  therefore,  Peter,  have  at  thee  with 
a  downright  blow,  as  Bevis  of  Southampton  fell  upon 
Ascapart. 

*  York.    Despatch; — this  knave's  tongue  begins  to 

double.^ 

*  Sound  trumpets,  alarum  to  the  combatants. 

lAlarum.     They  fight,  and  Peter  strikes  down 
his  Master. 
Hor.  Hold,  Peter,  hold !  I  confess,  I  confess  treason. 

[Dies. 

*  York.  Take  away  his  weapon : — Fellow,  thank  God, 

*  and  the  good  wine  in  thy  master's  way. 

'  Peter.  O  God !  have  I  overcome  mine  enemies  in  this 
'  presence  ?  O  Peter,  thou  hast  prevailed  in  right ! 

K.  Hen.  Go,  take  hence  that  traitor  from  our  sight; 
For,  by  his  death,  we  do  perceive  his  guilt  i"^ 
And  God,  in  justice,  hath  reveal 'd  to  us 
The  truth  and  innocence  of  tbis  poor  fellow. 
Which  he  had  thought  to  have  murder'd  wrongfully. — 
Come,  fellow,  follow  us  for  thy  reward.  [Exeunt. 

SCENE  IV. 

The  same.    A  Street. 

Enter  Glosteb  and  Servants,  in  mourning  Cloaks. 

*  Glo.  Thus,  sometimes,  hath  the  brightest  day  a  cloud ; 

*  And,  after  summer,  evermore  succeeds 

*  Barren  winter,  with  his  wrathful  nipping  cold : 

P  -■ ^thit  knam*t  tongue  beghu  to  double.']  Shakspeare  has  deserted  bis  au- 
thority, Holinshedj  in  making  the  armourer  confess  treason. — Stbxtens. 

4  FoTy  by  hit  diath,  im  do  percnve  hit  guiU:]  According  to  the  ancient  usage 
of  the  duel,  the  vanquished  person  not  only  lost  his  life  mxt  his  reputation,  and 
his  death  was  always  regarded  as  a  certain  evidence  of  his  guilt — Bowli. 
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*  So  cares  and  joys  abound^  as  seasons  fleet/ 
Sirs,  what's  o'clock  ? 

Serv.  Ten,  my  lord. 

'  Glo.  Ten  is  the  hour  that  was  appointed  me, 
'  To  watch  the  coming  of  iiiy  punish'd  duchess ; 
'  Uneath'  may  she  endure  the  flinty  streets, 
'  To  tread  them  with  her  tender-feeling  feet. 
Sweet  Nell,  ill  can  thy  noble  mind  abrook 
The  abject  people,  gazing  on  thy  face. 
With  envious'  looks  still  laughing  at  thy  shame ; 
That  erst  did  follow  thy  proud  chariot  wheels. 
When  thou  didst  ride  in  triumph  through  the  streets. 

*  But,  soft !  I  think,  she  comes ;  and  I'll  prepare 

*  My  tear-stain'd  eyes  to  see  her  miseries.' 

Enter  the  Duchess  of  Gloster,  tit  a  white  sheet,  with 
papers  pinned  upon  her  back,  her  feet  bare,  and  a  taper 
burning  in  her  hand;  Sir  John  Stanley,  a  Sheriff, 
and  Officers. 

Serv.  So  please  your  grace,  we'll  take  her  from  the 
sheriff. 

'  Glo.  No,  stir  not,  for  your  lives ;  let  her  pass  by. 

Duch.  Come  you,  my  lord,  to  see  my  open  shame? 
Now  thou  dost  penance  too.     Look,  how  they  gaze ! 
'  See,  how  the  giddy  multitude  do  point, 
'  And  nod  their  heads,  and  throw  their  eyes  on  thee  ! 
'  Ah,  Gloster,  hide  thee  from  their  hateful  looks ; 
'  And,  in  thy  closet  pent  up,  rue  my  shame. 
And  ban"  thine  enemies,  both  mine  and  thine. 

Glo.  Be  patient,  gentle  Nell ;  forget  tiiis  grief. 

Duch.  Ah,  Gloster,  teach  me  to  forget  myself: 
For,  whilst  I  think  I  am  thy  married  wife. 
And  thou  a  prince,  protector  of  this  land,   '    . 
'  Methinks,  I  should  not  thus  be  led  along, 
Mail'd  up  in  shame,''  with  papers  on  my  back ; 

' fleet.l  Change.  •  Uneath — "}  i.  e.  Scarcely. — Popi. 

• envioui — ]  i.e.  Malicious.         " ban-—]  Curu, 

*  MaWd  up  in  thamet"]  Wrapped  up,  bundled  up  in  disgrace^  alluding  to  the 
0h«et  of  penance.— JoHyBON. 
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*  And  follow'd  with  a  rabble,  that  rejoice 

*  To  see  my  tears,  and  hear  my  deep-fet'  groans. 
The  ruthless  flint  doth  cut  my  tender  feet ; 
And,  when  I  start,  the  envious  people  laugh. 
And  bid  me  be  advised  how  I  tread. 

'  Ah,  Humphrey,  can  I  bear  this  shameful  yoke  ? 

*  Trow'st  thou,  that  e'er  I'll  look  upon  the  world ; 

*  Or  count  them  happy,  that  enjoy  the  sun  ? 

*  No ;  dark  shall  be  my  light,  and  night  my.  day ; 

*  To  think  upon  my  pomp,  shall  be  my  hell. 
Sometime  I'll  say,  I  am  duke  Humphrey's  wife ; 
And  he  a  prince,  and  ruler  of  the  laud : 

Yet  so  he  rulM,  and  such  a  prince  he  was. 
As  he  stood  by,  whilst  I,  his  forlorn  duchess, 
'  Was  made  a  wonder,  and  a  pointing  stock. 
To  every  idle  rascal  follower. 
But  be  thou  mild,  and  blush  not  at  my  shame ; 
Nor  stir  at  nothing,  till  the  axe  of  death 
Hang  over  thee,  as,  sure,  it  shortly  will. 
For  Suffolk, — he  that  can  do  all  in  all 

*  With  her,  that  hateth  thee,  and  hates  us  all, — 
And  York,  and  impious  Beaufort,  that  false  priest. 
Have  all  lim'd  bushes  to  betray  thy  wings. 

And,  fly  thou  how  thou  canst,  they'll  tangle  thee : 

*  But  fear  not  thou,  until  thy  foot  be  snar'd, 

*  Nor  never  seek  prevention  of  thy  foes. 

*  Glo.  Ah,  Nell,  forbear ;  thou  aimest  all  awry ; 

*  I  must  offend,  before  I  be  attainted  : 

^  And  had  I  twenty  times  so  many  foes, 

*  And  each  of  them  had  twenty  times  their  power, 

*  All  these  could  not  procure  me  any  scathe,' 

*  So  long  as  I  am  loyal,  true,  and  crimeless. 

'  Would'st  have  me  rescue  thee  from  this  reproach  ? 

'  Why,  yet  thy  scandal  were  not  wip'd  away, 

'  But  I  in  danger  for  the  breach  of  law. 

'  Thy  greatest  help  is  quiet,  gentle  Nell  : 

'  I  pray  thee,  sort  thy  heart  to  patience ; 

'  These  few  days'  wonder  will  be  quickly  worn. 

y dnp-iet — ]  i.  e.  Deep^irtcW. 

« '  scathe,']  i.  e.  Harm,  or  misehitf. 
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Enter  a  Herald. 

Her,  I  summon  your  grace  to  his  majesty's  parliament, 
holden  at  Bury  the  first  of  this  next  month. 

Glo.  And  my  consent  ne'er' ask'd  herein  before ! 
This  is  close  dealing. — ^Well,  I  will  be  there. 

lExit  Herald. 
My  Nell,  I  take  my  leave : — and,  master  sheriff. 
Let  not  her  penance  exceed  the  king's  commission. 

'  Sher.  An't  please  your  grace^  here  ;ay  commission 
*  And  sir  John  Stanley  is  appointed  now  [stays : 

'  To  take  her  with  him  to  the  isle  of  Man. 

'  Glo.  Must  you,  sir  John,  protect  my  lady  here  ? 

'  Stan.  So  am  I  given  in  charge,  may't  please  your 

grace. 
Glo.  Entreat  her  not  the  worse,  in  that  I  pray 
You  use  her  well :  the  world  may  laugh  again  :* 
And  I  may  live  to  do  you  kindness,  if 
You  do  it  her^  And  so,  sir  John,  farewell. 

Duch.  What  gone,  my  lord ;  and  bid  me  not  farewell? 
'  Glo.  Witness  my  tears,  I  cannot  stay  to  speak. 

{^Exeunt  Oldster  and  Servants. 

*  Duch.  Art  thou  gone  too  ?   *  All  comfort  go  with 

*  For  none  abides  with  me :  my  joy  is — death ;      [thee! 

*  Death,  at  whose  name  I  oft  have  been  afeard, 

*  Because  I  wishM  this  world's  eternity.-^ 

'  Stanley,  I  pr'ythee,  go,  and  take  me  hence ; 
'  I  care  not  whither,  for  I  beg  no  favour, 

*  Only  convey  me  where  thou  art  commanded. 

*  Stan.  Why,  madam,  that  is  to  the  isle  of  Man ; 

*  There  to  be  used  according  to  your  state. 

*  Duch^  That's  bad  enough,  for  I  am  but  reproach : 

*  And  shall  I  then  be  us'd  reproachfully  ? 

*  Stan.  Like  to  a  duchess,  and  duke  Humphrey's  lady, 

*  According  to  that  state  you  shall  be  used.^ 

'  Duch.  Sheriff,  farewell,  and  better  than  I  fare; 
'  Although  thou  hast  been  conduct  of  my  shame  !** 

the  tporld  may  laugh  again :]   That  is,  the  world  may  look  again  &* 


Tourably  upon  me. — Johnson. 
*>  —  conduct — ]  i.  e.  Conductor. 
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'  Shen  It  is  my  office ;  and,  madam,  pardon  me. 

'  Duch.  Ay,  ay,  farewell;  thy  office  is  discbarg'd. — 
'  Come,  Stanley,  shall  we  go? 

'  Stan.  Madam,  your  penance  done,  throw  off  this  sheet, 
'  And  go  we  to  attire  you  for  our  journey. 

'  Duck.  My  shame  will  not  be  shifted  with  my  sbeet : 

*  No,  it  will  hang  upon  my  richest  robes, 

*  And  show  itself,  attire  me  how  I  can. 

*  Go,  lead  the  way ;  I  long  to  see  my  prison.""      lExeuni. 


ACT  III. 

Scene  I. — The  Abbey  at  Bury. 

Enter  to  the  Parliament,  King  Henry,  Queen  Margaret, 
Cardinal  Beaufort,  Suffolk,  York,  Buckingham^ 
and  others. 

*  K.  Hen.  I  muse,**  my  lord  of  Qloster  is  not  come : 
'  Tis  not  his  wont  to  be  the  hindmost  man, 
'  Whate'er  occasion  keeps  him  from  us  now. 

^  Q.  Mar.  Can  you  not  see  ?  or  will  you  not  obserre 
'  The  strangeness  of  his  altered  countenance  ? 
'  With  what  a  majesty  he  bears  himself; 
'  How  insolent  of  late  he  is  become, 
'  How  proud,  peremptory,  and  unlike  himself? 

*  We  know  the  time,  since  he  was  mild  and  affable ; 
'  And,  if  we  did  but  glance  a  far-off  look, 

'  Immediately  he  was  upon  his  knee, 
'  That  all  the  court  admir'd  him  for  submission ; 
'  But  meet  him  now,  and,  be  it  in  the  mom, 
'  When  every  one  will  give  the  time  of  day, 

*  He  knits  his  brow,  and  shows  an  angry  eye, 
'  And  passeth  by  with  stiff  unbowed  knee, 

^  Disdaining  duty  that  to  us  belongs. 

*  Small  curs  are  not  regarded,  when  they  grin ; 
'  But  great  men  tremble,  when  the  lion  roars ; 

c I  long  to  see  my  pri«m.]   This  impatience  of  a  high  smrit  is  very  na* 

tural.  It  is  not  so  dreadful  to  be  imprisoned,  as  it  is  desirable  in  a  state  of 
disgrace  to  be  sheltered  from  the  scorn  of  gazers.— Johnsok. 

•*  I  tmiie,]  i.  e.  Wonder, 
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'  And  Humphrey  is  no  little  man  in  England. 
'  Firsts  note,  that  he  is  near  you  in  descent; 

*  And  should  you  fall,  he  is  the  next  will  mount. 
'  Me  seemeth*  then,  it  is  no  policy, — 

'  Respecting  what  a  ranccnrous  mind  he  bears, 

*  And  his  advantage  following  your  decease, — 

'  That  he  should  come  about  your  royal  person, 

'  Or  be  admitted  to  your  highness'  council. 

'  By  flattery  hath  he  won  the  commons'  hearts ; 

'  And,  when  he  please  to  make  commotion, 

'  Tis  to  be  fear'd,  they  all  will  follow  him. 

'  Now  'tis  the  spring,  and  weeds  are  shallow-rooted ; 

'  Sufier  them  now,  and  they'll  o'ergrow  the  garden, 

'  And  choke  the  herbs  for  want  of  husbandry. 

'  The  reverent  care,  I  bear  unto  my  lord, 

'  Made  me  collect'  these  dangers  in  the  duke. 

'  If  it  be  fond,»  call  it  a  woman's  fear; 

^  Which  fear  if  better  reasons  can  supplant, 

'  I  will  subscribe  and  say — I  wrong'd  the  duke. 

'  My  lord  of  Suffolk, — Buckingham, — and  York, — 

'  Reprove  my  allegation^if  you  can ; 

*  Or  else  conclude  my  wordl^effectual. 

'  Suf,  Well  hath  your  highness  seen  into  this  duke; 
'  And,  had  I  first  been  put  to  speak  my  mind, 
I  think,  I  should  have  told  your  grace's  tale.^ 

*  The  duchess,  by  his  subornation, 

*  Upon  my  life,  began  her  devilish  practices : 

*  Or  if  he  were  not  privy  to  those  faults, 

*  Yet,  by  reputing  of  his  high  descent,* 

*  (As  next  the  king,  he  was  successive  heir,) 

*  And  such  high  vaunts  of  his  nobility, 

*  Did  instigate  the  bedlam  brain-sick  duchess, 

*  By  wicked  means  to  frame  our  sovereign's  fall. 

*  Me  ieemeth — ]  That  iB>  it  seemeth  to  me,  a  word  more  grammatical  thaa 
mgthinkt,  which  has,  I  know  not  how,  intruded  into  its  place. — Johnson. 
£^g|g_«oU0rt — ]  i.  e.  AuembU  by  (Enervation. 
y  i.  e.  WeakffoolUh, 
irac^t  UiU.'\   Suffolk  uses  highnta  and  grace  promisciioiitly  to 
fetiy  was  not  the  settled  title  till  the  time  of  King  James  tha 

i^hii  high  dacent,"]  i.  e.  Valuing  himself  upon  hit  high  dteeeiU, 
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Smooth  runs  the  water^  where  the  brook  is  deep ; 

*  And  in  his  simple  show  he  harbours  treason. 
The  fox  barks  not,  when  he  would  steal  the  lamb. 
Ifo,  no,  my  sovereign  ;  Gloster  is  a  man 
Unsounded  yet,  and  full  of  deep  deceit. 

*  Car.  Did  he  not,  contrary  to  form  of  law, 

*  Devise  strange  deaths  for  small  offences  done  ? 

York,  And  did  he  not,  in  his  protectorship, 

*  Levy  great  sums  of  money  through  the  realm, 

*  For  soldiers'  pay  in  France,  and  never  sent  it  ? 

*  By  means  whereof,  the  towns  each  day  revolted.  . 

*  Buck.  Tut !  These  are  petty  faults  to  faults  unknown, 

*  Which  time  will  bring  to  light  in  smooth  duke  Hum- 

phrey. 

*  K.  Hen.  My  lords,  at  once :  The  care  you  have  of  us, 

*  To  mow  down  thorns  that  would  annoy  our  foot, 

*  Is  worthy  praise  :  But  shall  I  speak  my  conscience? 

*  Our  kinsman  Gloster  is  as  innocent 

'*  From  meaning  treason  to  our  royal  person, 

*  As  is  the  sucking  lamb,  or  harmless  dove : 

*  The  duke  is  virtuous,  mild ;  and  too  well  given, 

*  To  dream  on  evil,  or  to  wppk/my  downfall. 

*  Q.  Mar.  Ah,  what's  more'dangerous  than  this  fond 

affiance ! 

*  Seems  he  a  dove  ?  his  feathers  are  but  borrowed, 

*  For  he's  disposed  as  the  hateful  raven. 

*  Is  he  a  lamb  ?  his  skin  is  surely  lent  him, 

*  For  he*s  inclin'd  as  are  the  ravenous  wolves. 

*  Who  cannot  steal  a  shape,  that  means  deceit  ? 

*  Take  heed,  my  lord ;  the  welfare  of  us  all 

*  Hangs  on  the  cutting  short  that  fraudful  man. 

Enter  Somerset. 

*  Sam.  All  health  unto  my  gracious  sovereign ! 

K.  Hen.  Welcome,  lord  Somerset.     What  news  from 
France  ? 

*  Som.  That  all  your  interest  in  those  territories 
'  Is  utterly  bereft  you ;  all  is  lost. 

K,  Hen.  Cold  news,  lord  Somerset :  But  God's  will  be 
done ! 
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York.  Cold  news  for  me ;  for  I  bad  hope  of  France, 
As  firmly  as  I  hope  for -fertile  England. 

*  Thus  are  my  blossoms  blasted  in  the  bud, 

*  And  caterpillars  eat  my  leaves  away : 

*  But  I  will  remedy  this  gear*"  ere  long, 

*  Or  sell  my  title  for  a  glorious  grave.  [Ande. 

Enter  Gloster. 

*  Glo.  All  happiness  unto  my  lord  the  king ! 
Pardon,  my  liege,  that  I  have  staid  so  long. 

Suf.  Nay^  Gloster,  know,  that  thou  art  come  too  soon, 
^  Unless  thou  wert  more  loyal  than  thou  art ; 
I  do  arrest  thee  of  high  treason  here. 

Glo.  Well,  Suffolk,  yet  thou  shalt  not  see  me  blush. 
Nor  change  my  countenance  for  this  arrest : 

*  A  heart  wispotted  is  not  easily  daunted. 

*  The  purest  sprmg  is  not  so  free  from  mud. 

*  As  I  am  clear  from  treason  to  my  sovereign : 
Who  can  accuse  me?  wherein  am  I  guilty? 

York.  Tis  thought,  my  lord,  that  yoo  took  bribes  of 
And,  being  protector,  stay'd  the  soldiers'  pay ;     [France, 
By  means  whereof,  his  highness  hath  lost  Frknce. 
'■  Glo.  Is  it  but  thought  so  ?  What  are  they,  that  think  it  ? 
'  I  never  robb'd  the  soldiers  of  their  pay, 
'  Nor  eVer  had  one  penny  bribe  from  France. 

*  So  help  me  God,  as  I  have  watch'd  the  night, — 

'  Ay,  night  by  night, — in  studying  good  for  England ! 

*  That  doit  that  e'er  I  wrested  from  the  king, 
'  Or  any  groat  I  hoarded  to  my  use, 

'  Be  brought  against  me  at  my  trial  day ! 

'  No  !  many  a  pound  of  mine  own  proper  store, 

'  Because  I  would  not  tax  the  needy  commons, 

*  Have  I  dispursed  to  the  garrisons, 
'  And  never  ask'd  for  restitution. 

*  Car.  It  serves  you  well,  my  lord,  to  say  so  much. 

*  Glo.  I  say  no  more  than  truth,  so  help  me  God ! 
York.  In  your  protectorship,  you  did  devise 

Strange  tortures  for  offenders,  never  heard  of. 
That  England  was  defam'd  by  tyranny. 

^ gear — ]  A  general  word  for  thingt  or  maiitr$^ — JoBNSOir. 
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G/b.  Why,  *ti8  well  known,  that  whiles  I  was  protector. 
Pity  was  all  the  fault  that  was  in  me; 

*  For  I  should  melt  at  an  offender's  tears, 

*  And  lowly  words  were  ransome  for  their  fault. 
^  Unless  it  were  a  bloody  murderer, 

^  Or  foul  felonious  thief,  that  fleec'd  poor  passengers, 

*  I  never  gave  them  c6ndign  punishment : 

'  Murder,  indeed,  that  bloody  sin,  I  tortured 
'  Above  the  felon,  or  what  trespass  else. 

'  Suf.  My  lord,  these  faults  are  easy,  quickly  answered : 

*  But  mightier  crimes  are  laid  unto  your  charge, 
'  Whereof  you  cannot  easily  purge  yourself. 

'  I  do  arrest  you  in  his  highness'  name ; 
'  And  here  commit  you  to  my  lord  cardinal 
'  To  keep,  until  your  further  time  of  trial. 

'  £.  Hen.  My  lord  of  Gloster,  'tis  my  special  hope, 
'  That  you  will  clear  yourself  from  all  suspects  ;■ 
My  conscience  tells  me,  you  are  innocent. 

Glo.  Ah,  gracious  lord,  these  days  are  dangerous ! 

*  Virtue  is  chok'd  with  foul  ambition, 

*  And  charity  chas'd  hence  by  rancour's  hand ; 

*  Foul  subornation  is  predominant, 

*  And  equity  exil'd  your  highness'  land. 

*  I  know,  their  complot  is  to  have  my  life; 

'  And,  if  my  death  might  make  this  island  happy, 

'  And  prove  the  period  of  their  tyranny, 

'  I  would  expend  it  with  all  willingness : 

'  But  mine  is  made  the  prologue  to  their  play ; 

'  For  thousands  more,  that  yet  suspect  no  peril, 

'  Will  not  conclude  their  plotted  tragedy. 

'  Beaufort's  red  sparkling  eyes  blab  his  heart's  malice, 

'  And  Suffolk's  cloudy  brow  his  stormy  hate ; 

'  Sharp  Buckingham  unburdens  with  his  tongue 

'  The  envious  load  that  lies  upon  his  heart :       v 

'  And  dogged  York,  that  reaches  at  the  moon, 

'  Whose  overweening  arm  I  have  pluck'd  back, 

'  By  false  accuse"  doth  level  at  my  life : — 

'  And  you,  my  sovereign  lady,  with  the  rest, 

'  Causeless  have  laid  disgraces  on  my  head ; 

1 Miifveti;]  i.  e.  SiupictMM.  ■  — —  Mpuii— ]  i.  e.  Aoeutt^on. 

VOL.  v.  2   A 
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*  And,  with  your  best  endearoar,  have  stirr*d  up 

*  My  liefest''  liege  to  be  mine  enemy  :— 

*  Ay,  all  of  you  have  laid  your  heads  together, 

*  Myself  had  notice  of  your  conventicles, 

*  And  all  to  make  away  my  guiltless  life : 

'  I  shall  not  want  false  witness  to  condemn  mt, 
'  Nor  store  of  treasons  to  augment  my  guilt ; 
'  The  ancient  proverb  will  be  well  affected, — 
A  staff  is  quickly  found  to  beat  a  dog. 
'*  Car,  My  liege,  his  railing  is  intolerable : 

*  If  those,  that  care  to  keep  your  royal  person 

*  From  treason's  secret  knife,  and  traitors'  rage, 

*  Be  thus  upbraided,  chid,  and  rated  at, 

*  And  the  offender  granted  scope  of  speech, 

*  Twill  make  them  cool  in  zeal  unto  your  grace. 
Suf,  Hath  he  not  twit  our  sovereign  lady  here, 

'  With  ignominious  words,  though  clerkly  couch'd, 
'  As  if  she  had  suborned  some  to  swear 
'  False  allegations  to  o'erthrow  his  state  ? 

'  Q.  Mar.  But  I  can  give  the  loser  leave  to  chide. 

Glo,  Far  truer  spoke,  than  meant :  I  lose,  indeed  ;•— 
'  Beshrew  the  winners,  for  they  played  me  false  i 

*  And  well  such  losers  may  have  leave  to  speak. 

Buck.  He'll  wrest  the  sense,  and  hold  us  here  all  day : 
'  Lord  cardinal,  he  is  your  prisoner. 

'  Car.  Sirs,  take  away  the  duke,  and  guard  him  sure. 

Glo.  Ah,  thus  king  Henry  throws  away  his  crutch. 
Before  his  legs  be  firm  to  bear  his  body: 
'  Thus  is  the  shepherd  beaten  from  thy  side, 
'  And  wolves  are  gnarling  who  shall  gnaw  thee  first* 
'  Ah,  that  my  fear  were  false  !  ah,  that  it  were ! 
'  For,  good  king  Henry,  thy  decay  I  fear. 

[Exeunt  Attendants,  with  GLosTSft. 

K.  Hen.  My  lords,  what  to  your  wisdoms  seemeth  best, 
Do,  or  undo,  as  if  ourself  were  here. 

Q.  Mar.  What,  will  your  highness  leave  the  parlia- 
ment ? 

K.  Hen.  Ay,  Margaret ;  my  heart  is  drown'd  with  grief, 

*  Whose  flood  begins  to  flow  within  mine  eybs ; 

«  -<—  W«/Vrt— ]  i.  e.  Deartit. 
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*  My  body  round  engirt  with  misery ; 

*  For  what's  more  miserable  than  discontent? — 

*  Ah,  uncle  Humphrey  !  in  thy  face  I  see 

*  The  map  of  honour,  truth,  and  loyalty; 

*  And  yet,  good  Humphrey !  is  the  hour  to  come, 

*  That  e'er  I  prov'd  thee  false,  or  fear'd  thy  faith. 

*  What  lowering  star  now  envies  thy  estate, 

*  That  these  great  lords,  and  Margaret  our  queen, 

*  Do  seek  subvecsion  of  thy  harmless  life  ? 

*  Thou  never  didst  them  wrong,  nor  no  man  wrong : 

*  And  as  the  butcher  takes  away  the  calf« 

*  And  binds  the  wretch,  and  beats  it  when  it  strays, 

*  Bearing  it  to  the  bloody  slaughter-house ; 

*  Even  so,  remorseless,  have  they  borne  him  hence. 

*  And  as  the  dam  runs  lowing  up  and  down, 

*  Looking  the  way  her  harmless  young  one  went, 

*  And  can  do  nought  but  wail  her  darling's  loss : 

*  Even  so  myself  bewails  good  Gloster's  case, 

*  With  sad  unhelpful  tears ;  and  with  dimm'd  eyes 

*  Look  after  him,  and  cannot  do  him  good ; 

*  So  mighty  are  his  vowed  enemies. 

'  His  fortunes  I  will  weep ;  and,  'twixt  each  groan, 
'  Say — Who's  a  traitor,  Gloster  he  is  none.  [Exit. 

*  Q.  Mar.  Free  lords,"  cold  snow  melts  with  the  sun's 
hot  beatns. 

*  Henry  my  lord  is  cold  in  great  affairs, 

*  Too  full  of  foolish  pity :  and  Gloster's  show 

*  Beguiles  him,  as  the  mournful  crocodile 

*  With  sorrow  snares  relenting  passengers  ^ 

*  Or  as  the  snake,  roU'd  in  a  flowering  bank,P 

*  With  shining  checker'd  slough,  doth  sting  a  child, 

*  That,  for  the  beauty,  thinks  it  excellent. 

*  Believe  me,  lords,  were  none  more  wise  than  I, 

*  (And  yet,  herein,  I  judge  mine  own  wit  good,) 
'  This  Gloster  should  be  quickly  rid  the  world, 
'  To  rid  us  from  the  fear  we  have  of  him. 

o  Free  lordt,  &c.]  By.  this  ihe  means  (as  may  be  seen  by  the  sequel)*  yoo 
who  are  not  bound  up  to  such  precise  regards  of  religion  as  is  the  king  \  out 
are  men  of  the  world,  and  know  how  to  live. — Wabburtov. 

p in  a  flowering  bank,]  i,  e.  In  the  flowers  growing  on  a  bank.— Malone. 
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*  Car.  That  he  should  die,  is  worthy  policy : 

*  But  yet  we  want  a  colour  for  his  death  : 

*  Tis  meet,  he  be  condemn'd  by  course,  of  law. 

*  Suf.  But,  in  my  mind,  that  were  no  policy : 

*  The  king  will  labour  still  to  save  his  life, 

*  The  commons  haply  rise  to  save  his  life  ; 

*  And  we  yet  have  but  trivial  argument, 

*  More  than  mistrust,  that  shows  him  worthy  death. 

*  York.  So  that,  by  this,  you  would  not  have  him  die. 

*  Suf.  Ah,  York,  no  man  alive  so  fain  as  I. 

*  York.    Tis  York  that    hath  more  reason  for  his 

death.^i — 

*  But,  my  lord  cardinal,  and  you,  my  lord  of  Suffolki — 

*  Say  as  you  think,  and  speak  it  from  your  souls, — 

*  Wer't  not  all  one,  an  empty  eagle  were  set 

*  To  guard  th^  chicken  from  a  hungry  kite, 

*  As  place  duke  Humphrey  for  the  king's  protector  ? 

Q.  Mar.  So  the  poor  chicken  should  be  sure  of  death. 

*  Suf.  Madam,  'tis  true :  And  wer't  not  madness  then, 
^  To  make  the  fox  surveyor  of  the  fold  ? 

'  Who  being  accus'd  a  crafty  murderer, 
'  His  guilt  should  be  but  idly  posted  over, 
'  Because  his  purpose  is  not  executed. 
'  No ;  let  him  die,  in  that  he  is  a  fox, 
'  By  nature  prov'd  an  etiemy  to  the  flock, 

*  Before  his  chaps  be  stain'd  with  crimson  blood ; 
'  As  Humphrey,  prov'd  by  reasons,  to  my  liege.' 

'  And  do  not  stand  on  quillets,  how  to  slay  him : 
'  Be  it  by  gins,  by  snares,  by  subtilty, 

4  *Tu  York  that  hath  man  rtatonfor  hit  drnth.-^^  Duke  Humphrey  etood  be- 
tween him  and  the  crown ;  which  he  propoted  to  himself  as  tne  texmiiiatioa 
of  bis  ambitious  Tiews.'^-STSSTBNS. 

*  No;  let  him  die,  in  cAfet  he  is  a  fox. 
By  natwre  f/ronid  an  fffMniy  %a  the  flock, 
Before  hig  chapt  be  ttain'd  with  erimton  blood; 

At  Humphrey,  proifd  by  reatom,  to  my  liege."]  The  meaning  of  the  qieaker  is 
not  hard  to  be  discovered,  but  his  expression  is  very  much  perplexed.  He 
means  that  the  fox  may  be  lawfully  killed,  as  being  known  to  oe  by  nature  aa 
enemy  to  sheepf  even  oefore  he  has  actually  killed  them ;  so  Humphrey  may 
be  properly  destroyed,  as  being  proved  by  arguments  to  be  the  king's  enemy, 
before  ne  has  committed  any  aerial  crime. 

Some  may  be  tempted  to  read  treaiont  for  reatont,  but  the  drift  of  the  anu- 
ment  is  to  show  that  there  may  be  rtaun  to  kill  him  before  any  trmeon  hu 
broken  oot— Joonsok* 
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'  Sleeping,  or  waking,  'tis  no  matter  how, 
'  So  he  be  dead ;  for  that  is  good  deceit 
'  Which  mates'  him  first,  that  first  intends  deceit. 
'*  Q.  Mar^  Thrice-noble  Suffolk,  ^tis  resolutely  spoke. 

*  Stif.  Not  resolute,  except  so  much  were  done ; 

*  For  things  are  often  spoke,  and  seldom  meant : 

*  But,  that  my  heart  accordeth  with  my  tongue, — 

*  Seeing  the  deed  is  meritorious, 

*  And  to  preserve  my  sovereign  from  his  foe, — 

*  Say  but  the  word,  and  I  will  be  his  priest. 

*  Car.  But  I  would  have  him  dead,  my  lord  of  Suffolk, 
.*  Ere  you  can  take  due  orders  for  a  priest : 

*  Say,  you  consent,  and  censure  well  the  deed,^ 

*  And  I'll  provide  his  executioner, 

*  I  tender  so  the  safety  of  my  liege. 

*  Suf.  Here  is  my  hand,  the  deed  is  worthy  doing. 

*  Q.  Mar.  And  so  say  I. 

*  York.  And  I :  and  now  we  three  have  spoke  it, 

*  It  skills  not"  greatly  who  impugns  our  doom. 

Enter  a  Messenger. 

'  Mess.  Great  lords,  from  Ireland  am  I  come  amain, 
'  To  signify — that  rebels  there  are  up, 
'  And  put  the  Englishmen  unto  the  sword  : 

*  Send  succours,  lords,  and  stop  the  rage  betime, 

*  Before  the  wound  do  grow  incurable ; 

*  For,  being  green,  there  is  great  hope  of  help. 

*  Car*  A  breach,  that  craves  a  quick  expedient^  stop  ! 
'  What  counsel  give  you  in  this  weighty  cause? 

'  York.  That  Somerset  be  sent  as  regent  thither; 
'  Tis  meet,  that  lucky  ruler  be  employed ; 
'  Witness  the  fortune  he  hath  had  in  France. 

'  Som.  If  York,  with  all  his  far-fet  policy, 

*  Had  been  the  regent  there  instead  of  me, 

'  He  never  would  have  staid  in  France  so  long. 

• matit — "]  i.  e.  Ccnfoundt,  from  amatir,  Fr. 

* and  etnmrt  wM  tJu  dmd^l  That  is,  approre  the  deed,  jodgt  the  deed 

good. — Job  vbov. 

«  It  skilU  not — ]  It  is  of  no  importance. 
^ txpktitnt-^l  L  e.  Eiptditkmi. 
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'  York.  No,  not  to  lose  it  all,  as  thou  hast  done : 

*  I  rather  would  have  lost  my  life  betimesi 

*  Than  bring  a  burden  of  dishonour  home, 

*  By  staying  there  so  long,  till  all  were  lost. 

*  Show  me  one  scar  char&cter'd  on  thy  skin : 

*  Men's  flesh  preserv'd  so  whole,  do  seldom  win. 

*  Q.  Mar.  Nay  then,  this  spark  will  prove  a  raging  fire, 

*  If  wind  and  fuel  be  brought  to  feed  it  with : — 

*  No  more,  good  York ; — sweet  Somerset,  be  still ; — 

*  Thy  fortune,  York,  hadst  thou  been  regent  there, 

*  Might  happily  have  prov'd  far  worse  than  his. 

York.  What,  worse  than  naught?  nay,  then  a  shame 
take  all! 

*  Som.  And,  in  the  number,  thee,  that  wishest  shame ! 
'  Car.  My  lord  of  York,  try  what  your  fortune  is. 

'  The  uncivil  kernes  of  Ireland  are  in  arms, 
'  And  temper  clay  with  blood  of  Englishmen : 

*  To  Ireland  will  you  lead  a  band  of  men, 

*  Collected  choicely,  from  each  county  some, 
'  And  try  your  hap  against  the  Irishmen? 

*  York.  I  will,  my  lord,  so  please  his  majesty. 

*  Suf.  Why,  our  authority  is  his  consent ; 

*  And,  what  we  do  establish,  he  confirms  : 

*  Then,  noble  York,  take  thou  this^  task  in  hand. 

*  York.  1  am  content :  Provide  me  soldiers^  lords, 

*  Whiles  I  take  order  for  mine  own  affairs. 

'  Suf.  A  charge,  lord  York,  that  I  will  see  perform'd. 
'  But  now  return  we  to  the  false  duke  Humphrey. 

'  Car.  No  more  of  him ;  for  I  will  deal  with  him, 
'  That,  henceforth,  he  shall  trouble  us  no  more. 
'  And  so  break  off;  the  day  is  almost  spent: 

*  Lord  Suffolk,  you  and  I  must  talk  of  that  event. 

'  York.  My  lord  of  Suffolk,  within  fourteen  days, 
'  At  Bristol  I  expect  my  soldiers ; 
'  For  there  Til  ship  them  all  for  Ireland. 

Suf.  I'll  see  it  truly  done,  my  lord  of  York. 

[Exeunt  all  but  Yobk. 

'  York.  Now,  York,  or  never,  steel  thy  fearful  thoughts, 

*  And  change  misdoubt  to  resolution : 

*  Be  that  thou  hop'st  to  be ;  or  what  thou  art 
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*  Resign  to  death,  it  is  not  worth  the  enjoying : 

*  Let  pale-fac'd  fear  keep  with  the  mean-born  man, 

*  And  find  no  harbour  in  a  royal  heart. 

*  Faster  than  spring-time  showers,  comes  thought  on 

thought ; 

*  And  not  a  thought,  but  thinks  on  dignity. 

*  My  brain*  more  busy  than  the  labouring  spider, 

*  Weaves  tedious  snares  to  trap  mine  enemies. 

*  Well,  nobles,  well,  'tis  politickly  done, 

*  To  send  me  packing  with  an  host  of  men : 

*  I  fear  me,  you  but  warm  the  starved  snake, 

*  Who,  cherish'd  in  your  breasts,  will  sting  your  hearts. 
'Twas  men  I  lack'd,  and  you  will  give  them  me : 

*  I  take  it  kindly ;  yet,  be  well  assur'd 

/  You  put  sharp  weapons  in  a  madman's  hands. 

*  Whiles  I  in  Ireland  nourish  a  mighty  band, 

*  I  will  stir  up  in  England  some  black  storm, 

*  Shall  blow  ten  thousand  souls  to  heaven,  or  hell  : 

*  And  this  fell  tempest  shall  not  cease  to  rage 

*  Until  the  golden  circuit  on  my  head, 

*  Like  to  the  glorious  sun's  transparent  beams, 

*  Do  calm  the  fury  of  this  mad-bred  flaw.^ 
'  And,  for  a  minister  of  my  intent, 

'  I  have  seduc'd  a  head-strong  Kentishman> 
'  John  Cade  of  Ashford, 
'  To  make  commotion,  as  full  well  he  can, 
'  Under  the  title  of  John  Mortimer. 

*  In  Ireland  have  I  seen  this  stubborn  Cade 

*  Oppose  himself  against  a  troop  of  kernes  ;* 

*  And  fought  so  long,  till  that  his  thighs  with  darts 

*  Were  almost  like  a  sharp-quilled  porcupine: 

*  And,  in  the  end  being  rescu'd,  I  have  seen  him 

*  Caper  upright  like  a  wild  M6ri8co,^ 

*  Shaking  the  bloody  darts,  as  he  his  bells. 

*  Full  often,  like  a  shag-hair'd  crafty  kerne, 

*  Hath  he  conversed  with  the  enemy ; 

J mad-hrid  flaw.]   Flaw  is  a  sadden  violent  gait  of  wind. — ^.Tohnsoh* 

> a  troop  of  kernes ;]   Kemtt  were  light-aimed  Iiish  /oot-soldien^— 

Stekvens. 

ft a  wild  M6risco,]  A  Moor  in  a  military  danco,     now  called  morrif, 

.  tliat  is>  a  Moorish  danoe. — Johnson. 
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*  And  undiscoyer'd  come  to  me  again, 

*  And  given  me  notice  of  their  villainies. 

*  This  devil  here  shall  be  my  substitute ; 

*  Fop  that  John  Mortimer,  which  now  is  dead, 

*  In  face,  in  gait,  in  speech,  he  doth  resemble : 
'  By  this  I  shall  perceive  the  commons'  mind, 

'  How  they  afiect  the  house  and  claim  of  York. 

'  Say,  he  be  taken,  rack*d,  and  tortur'd ; 

'  I  know,  no  pain,  they  can  inflict  upon  him, 

^  Will  make  him  ^ay — ^I  mov'd  him  to  those  anoB. 

'  Say,  that  he  thrive,  (as  'tis  great  like  he  will,) 

'  Why,  then  from  Ireland  come  I  with  my  strength, 

'  And  reap  the  harvest  which  that  rascied  sow'd : 

'  For,  Humphrey  being  dead,  as  he  shall  be/ 

*  And  Henry  put  apart,  the  next  for  me.  [£rt/. 


SCENE  II. 

Bury.    A  Boom  in  the  Palace. 
Enter  certain  Murderers,  hastily. 

1  Mur.  Run  to  my  lord  of  Suffolk ;  let  him  know, 

*  We  have  despatched  the  duke,  as  he  commanded. 

*  2  ilftfr.  O,  that  it  were  to  do ! — ^What  have  we  done? 

*  Didst  ever  hear  a  ipan  so  penitent  ? 

Enter  Suffolk. 

'  1  Mur.  Here  comes  my  lord. 

'  Suf.  Now,  sirs,  have  you 

'  Despatch'd  this  thing  ? 

'  1  Mur.  Ay,  my  good  lord,  he's  dead. 

'  Suf.  Why,  that's  well  said.      Go,  get  you  to  my 
house ; 
'  I  will  reward  you  for  this  venturous  deed. 
'  The  king  and  all  the  peers  are  here  at  hand : — 

*  Have  you  laid  fair  the  bed  ?  are  all  things  well, 
'  According  as  I  gave  directions  ? 

'  1  Mur.  Tis,  my  good  lord. 

•  Suf.  Away,  be  gone !  [Exeunt  Murderers. 
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^EfUer  King  Henby,  Queen  Maroabet,  Cardinal  Beau- 
FOBTy  Somerset,  Lords,  and  others. 

*  K.  Hen.  Go,  call  our  uncle  to  our  presence  straight : 
'  Say,  we  intend  to  try  his  grace  to-day. 

If  he  be  guilty,  as  'tis  published. 

'  Suf.  ril^call  him  presently,  my  noble  lord.        [Exit. 

*  K.  Hen.    Lords,  take  your  places; — And,  I  pray 

you  all, 
'  Proceed  no  straiter  'gainst  our  uncle  Gloster, 
'  Than  from  true  evidence,  of  good  esteem, 
'  He  be  approved  in  practice  culpable. 

*  Q.  Mar.  God  forbid  any  malice  should  prevail, 

*  That  faultless  may  condemn  a  nobleman ! 

*  Pray  God,  he  may  acquit  him  of  suspicion ! 

*  K.  Hen.  I  thank  thee,  Margaret ;  these  words  con- 

tent me  much.— 

Re-enter  Suffolk. 

'  How  now?  why  look'st  thou  pale?  why  tremblest  thou  ? 
'  Where  is  our  uncle  ?  what  is  the  matter,  Suffolk  ? 
Suf.  Dead  in  his  bed,  my  lord ;  Gloster  is  dead. 

*  Q.  Mar.  Marry,  God  forefend  ! 

*  Car.  God's  secret  judgment : — I  did  dream  to-night, 

*  The  duke  was  dumb,  and  could  not  speak  a  word. 

[The  King  swoam. 

*  Q.  Mar.  How  fares  my  lord  ? — Help,  lords !  the  king 

is  dead. 

*  Som.  Rear  up  his  body ;  wring  him  by  the  nose. 

*  Q.  Mar.  Run,  go,  help,  help ! — O,  Henry,  ope  thine 

eyes! 

*  Stif.  He  doth  revive  again ; — Madam,  be  patient. 

*  K.  Hen.  O  heavenly  God ! 

*  Q.  Mar.  How  fares  my  gracious  lord? 

Suf.  Comfort,  my  sovereign !  gracious  Henry,  comfort ! 
K.  Hen.  What,  doth  my  lord  of  Suffolk  comfort  me  ? 
Came  he  right  now**  to  sing  a  raven's  note, 

*  Whose  dismal  tune  bereft  my  vital  powers  ; 
And  thinks  he,  that  the  chirping  of  a  wren, 

^  •«—  right  fi0t0— ]  Jiut  now,  even  now. — Jovhion. 
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'  By  crying  comfort  from  a  hollow  breast, 

*  Can  chase  away  the  first-conceiyed  sound  ? 

*  Hide  not  thy  poison  with  such  sugar'd  words, 
f  Lay  not  thy  hands  on  me ;  forbear,  I  say ; 

*  Their  touch  affrights  me,  as  a  serpent's  sting. 
Thou  baleful  messenger,  out  of  my  sight ! 

*  Upon  thy  eye-balls  murderous  tyranny     • 

*  Sits  in  grim  majesty,  to  fright  the  world. 

*  Look  not  upon  me,  for  thine  eyes  are  wpunding : — 

*  Yet  do  not  go  away ; — Come,  basilisk, 

'  And  kill  the  innocent  gazer  with  thy  sight ; 

*  For  in  the  shade  of  death  I  shall  find  joy ; 

*  In  life,  but  double  death,  now  Gloster's  dead. 

Q.  Mar.  Why  do  you  rate  my  lord  of  Suffolk  thus? 

*  Although  the  duke  was  enemy  to  him, 

*  Yet  he,  most  christian  like,  laments  his  death  : 

*  And  for  myself,— foe  as  he  was  to  me, 

*  Might  liquid  tears,  or  heart-offending  groans, 

*  Or  blood-consuming  sighs  recall  his  life, 

*  I  would  be  blind  with  weeping,  sick  with  groans, 

*  Look  pale  as  primrose,  with  blood-drinking  sighs, 

*  And  all  to  have  the  noble  duke  alive. 

*  What  know  I  how  the  world  may  deem  of  me  ? 
'  For  it  is  known,  we  were  but  hollow  friends ; 

'  It  may  be  judg'd,  I  made  the  duke  away : 

*  So  shall  my  name  with  slander's  tongue  be  wounded, 

*  And  princes*  courts  be  fiU'd  with  my  reproach. 

*  This  get  I  by  his  death  :  Ah  me,  unhappy  ! 

*  To  be  a  queen,  and  crown'd  with  infamy  ! 

'  K,  Hen.  Ah,  woe  is  me  for  Gloster,  wretched  man ! 

Q.  Mar.  Be  woe  for  me,*=  more  wretched  than  he  is. 
What,  dost  thou  turn  away,  and  hide  thy  face  ? 
I  am  no  loathsome  leper,  look  on  me. 

*  What,  art  thou,  like  the  adder,  waxen  deaf? 

*  Be  poisonous  too,  and  kill  thy  forlorn  queen. 

*  Is  all  thy  comfort  shut  in  Gloster's  lomb  ? 

*  Why,  then  dame  Margaret  was  ne'er  thy  joy : 

*  Erect  his  statue  then,  and  worship  it, 

^  Be  tooefor  me,]  That  ie,  Let  not  voe  be  to  thee  for  Gloster,  but  or  me.- 

JOUNSON. 
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*  And  make  my  image  but  an  alehouse  sign. 
Was  I^  for  this,  nigh  wreck'd  upon  the  sea ; 

'  And  twice  by  awkward  wind  from  England's  bank 
^  Drove  back  again  unto  my  native  clime? 
What  boded  this,  but  well-forewarning  wind 
Did  seem  to  say, — Seek  not  a  scorpion's  nest, 

*  Nor  set  no  footing  on  this  unkind  shore  ? 

*  What  did  I  then,  but  curs'd  the  gentle  gusts, 

*  And  he  that  loosM  them  from  their  brazen  caves ; 

*  And  bid  them  blow  towards  England's  blessed  shore, 

*  Or  turn  our  stem  upon  a  dreadful  rock  ? 

*  Yet  iEolus  would  not  be  a  murderer, 

*  But  left  that  hateful  office  unto  thee  : 

*  The  pretty  vaulting  sea  refused  to  drown  me : 

*  Knowing,   that    thou   wOuld'st  have   me   drown'd   on 

shore, 

*  With  tears  as  salt  as  sea  through  thy  unkindness : 

*  The  splitting  rocks  cow'rd  in  the  sinking  sands,** 

*  And  would  not  dash  me  with  their  ragged  sides ; 

*  Because  thy  flinty  heart,  more  hard  than  they, 

*  Might  in  thy  palace  perish*  Margaret. 

*  As  far  as  I  could  ken  thy  chalky  cliffs, 

*  When  from  the  shore  the  tempest  beat  us  back, 

*  I  stood  upon  the  hatches  in  the  storm : 

*  And  when  the  dusky  sky  began  to  rob 

*  My  earnest-gaping  sight  of  thy  land's  view, 

*  I  took  a  costly  jewel  from  my  neck, — 

*  A  heart  it  was,  bound  in  with  diamonds, — 

*  And  threw  it  towards  thy  land ; — the  sea  received  it ; 

*  And  so,  I  wish'd,  thy  body  might  my  heart : 

*  And  even  with  this,  I  lost  fair  England's  view, 

*  And  bid  mine  eyes  be  packing  with  my  heart ; 

*  And  call'd  them  blind  and  dusky  spectacles, 

*  For  losing  ken  of  Albion's  wished  coast. 

*  How  often  have  I  tempted  Suffolk's  tongue 

*  (The  agent  of  thy  foul  inconstancy,) 

^  The  tpUtting  rockt,  &c.]  The  lenie  seems  to  be  this : — The  rocks  hid  them- 
selves in  the  sands,  which  sunk  to  receive  them  into  their  bosom. — Stssvbms. 
« perith — ]  The  word  is  here  used  actively. 
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*  To  sit  and  witch  me,  as  Ascanins  did, 

*  When  he  to  madding  Dido,  would  unfold 

*  His  father's  acts,  commenced  in  burning  Troy  ? 

*  Am  I  not  witch'd  like  her?  or  thou»not  false  like  him? 

*  Ah  me,  I  can  no  more !  Die  Margaret ! 

*  For  Henry  weeps,  that  thou  dost  live  so  long. 

Noise  within.    JEaiter  Warwick  and  Salisbury.    The 

Commons  presto  the  door. 

*  War.  It  is  reported,  mighty  sovereign, 

'  That  good  duke  Humphrey  traitorously  is  murderM 
'  By  Suffolk  and  the  cardinal  Beaufort's  means. 
'  The  commons,  like  an  angry  hive  of  bees, 
'  That  want  their  leader,  scatter  up  and  down, 
'  And  care  not  who  they  sting  in  his  revenge. 

*  Myself  have  calm'd  their  spleenful  mutiny, 
'  Until  they  hear  the  order  of  his  death. 

K.  Hen.  That  he  is  dead,  good  Warwick,  'tis  too  true; 
But  how  he  died,  Ood  knows,  not  Henry : 
'  Enter  his  chamber,  view  his  breathless  corpse, 
'  And  comment  then  upon  his  sudden  death. 

War.  That  I  shall  do,  my  liege : — Stay,  Salisbury, 
With  the  rude  multitude,  till  I  return. 

[Warwick  goes  into  an  inner  Room,  and 
Salisbury  retires^ 

*  K.  Hen.  O  Thou  that  judgest  all  tlungs,  stay  my 

thoughts ; 

*  My  thoughts,  that  labour  to  persuade  my  soul, 

*  Some  violent  hands  were  laid  on  Humphrey's  life ! 

*  If  my  suspect  be  false,  forgive  me,  Ood ; 

*  For  judgment  only  doth  belong  to  thee ! 

*  Fain  would  I  go  to  chafe  his  paly  lips 

*  With  twenty  thousand  kisses^  and  to  drain 

*  Upon  his  face  an  ocean  of  salt  tears ; 

*  To  tell  my  love  unto  his  dumb  deaf  trunk, 

*  And  with  my  fingers  feel  his  hand  unfeeling : 

*  But  all  in  vain  are  these  mean  obsequies ; 

*  And,  to  survey  his  dead  and  earthy  image, 

*  What  were  it  but  to  make  my  sorrow  greater? 
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The  folding  Doors  of  an  inner  Chamber  are  thrown  open, 
and  Oloster  is  discovered  dead  in  his  bed:  Warwick 
€Uid  others  standing  by  it. 

*  War.  Come  hither,  gracious  sovereign,  view  this 

body. 

*  K.  Hen.  That  is  to  see  how  deep  my  grave  is  made: 

*  For,  with  his  soul,  fled  all  my  worldly  solace : 

*  For  seeing  him,  I  see  my  life  in  death, 

'  War.  As  surely  as  my  soul  intends  to  live 
'  With  that  dread  King,  that  took  our  state  upon  him 
'  To  free  us  from  his  Father's  wrathful  curse, 
'  I  do  believe  that  violent  hands  were  laid 
'  Upon  the  life  of  this  thrice-famed  duke. 

Suf.  A  dreadful  oatb»  sworn  with  a  solemn  tongue ! 

*  What  instance  gives  lord  Warwick  for  his  vow  ? 

'  War.  See,  how  the  blood  is  settled  in  his  face ! 
Oh  have  I  seen  a  timely-parted  ghost,* 
'  Of  ashy  semblance,  meager,  pale,  and  bloodless, 
'  Being  all  descended'  to  the  labouring  heart ; 
'  Who,  in  the  conflict  that  it  holds  with  death, 
'  Attracts  the  same  for  aidance  'gainst  the  enemy ; 
'  Which  with  the  heart  there  cools,  and  ne'er  retumeth 
'  To  blush  and  beautify  the  cheek  again. 
'  But,  see,  his  face  is  black,  and  full  of  blood ; 
'  His  eye-balls  further  out  than  when  he  liv'd, 
'  Staring  full  ghastly  like  a  strangled  man : 
'  His  hair  uprear'd,  his  nostrils  stretch'd  with  strug- 
gling ; 
'  His  hands  abroad  displayed,  as  one  that  graspM 

'  And  tugg'd  for  life,  and  was  by  strength  subduM* 
'  Look  on  the  sheets,  his  hair,  you  see,  is  sticking ; 
'  His  well-proportioned  beard  made  rough  and  rugged, 
'  Like  to  the  summer^s  com  by  tempest  lodg'd, 
'  It  cannot  be,  but  he  was  murder'd  here  : 
'  The  least  of  all  these  signs  were  probable. 

* timMly-parttd  ghoiUl — meaxui  a  body  that  has  become  inanimate  in  the 

common  course  of  nature ;  to  which  violence  has  not  brought  a  tm»Uu  end. — 
Malonb. 

^Bnng  all  dneendedr—1  i.  e.  *'  The  blood  being  all  descended/'  the  fahitaa- 
tire  being  comprised  in  the  adjective  bloodleu, — M.  Miiov. 
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'  Suf»  Why,  Warwick,  who  should  do  the  duke  to 
death  ? 
'  Myself,  and  Beaufort,  had  him  in  protection; 

*  And  we,  I  hope,  sir,  are  no  murderers. 

'  War.  But  both  of  you  were  vow*d  duke  Humphrey's 
foes; 
'  And  you,  forsooth^  had  the  good  duke  to  keep : 

*  Tis  like,  you  would  not  feast  him  like  a  friend ; 
'  And  'tis  well  seen,  he  found  an  enemy. 

'  Q.  Mar.  Then  you,  belike,  suspect  these  noblemen 
'  As  guilty  of  duke  Humphrey's  timeless  death. 

War.  Who  finds  the  heifer  dead,  and  bleeding  fresh. 
And  sees  fast  by  a  butcher  with  an  axe. 
But  will  suspect,  'twas  he  that  made  the  slaughter? 
Who  finds  the  partridge  in  the  puttock's  nest. 
But  may  imagine  how  the  bird  was  dead. 
Although  the  kite  soar  with  unbloodied  beak  ? 
Even  so  suspicious  is  this  tragedy. 

'  Q.  Mar.  Are  you  the  butcher,  Suffolk ;  where's  your 
knife? 
Is  Beaufort  term'd  a  kite  ?  where  are  his  talons  ? 

Stif.  I  wear  no  knife,  to  slaughter  sleeping  men ; 
But  here's  a  vengeful  sword,  rusted  with  ease. 
That  shall  be  scoured  in  his  rancorous  heart. 
That  slanders  me  with  murder's  crimson  badge ': 
Say,  if  thou  dar'st,  proud  lord  of  Warwickshire, 
That  I  am  faulty  in  duke  Humphrey's  death. 

lExeunt  Cardinal,  SoM.  and  others. 

War^  What  dares  not  Warwick,  if  false  Suffolk  dare 
him? 

Q.  Mar.  He  dares  not  calm  his  contumelious  spirit. 
Nor  cease  to  be  an  arrogant  controller. 
Though  Suffolk  dare  him  twenty  thousand  times. 

War.  Madam,  be  still ;  with  reverence  may  I  say ; 
For  every  word,  you  speak  in  his  behalf. 
Is  slander  to  your  royal  dignity. 

'  Stif.  Blunt-witted  lord,  ignoble  in  demeanour! 
If  ever  lady  wrong'd  her  lord  so  much. 
Thy  mother  took  into  her  blameful  bed 
Some  stem  untutor'd  churl,  and  noble  stock 
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Was  graft  with  crab-tree  slip ;  whose  fmit  thou  art. 
And  never  of  the  Nevils'  noble  race. 

Wan.  But  that  the  guilt  of  murder  bucklers  thee. 
And  I  should  rob  the  deathsman  of  his  fee. 
Quitting  thee  thereby  of  ten  thousand  shames. 
And  that  my  soTereign's  presence  makes  me  mild, 
I  would,  false  murderous  coward,  on  thy  knee 
Make  thee  beg  pcmlon  for  thy  passed  speech. 
And  say — It  was  thy  mother  that  thou  meanest, 
That  thou  thyself  wast  bom  in  bastardy : 
And,  after  all  this  fearful  homage  done. 
Give  thee  thy  hire,  and  send  thy  soul  to  hell. 
Pernicious  bloodsucker  of  sleeping  men ! 

Suf.  Thou  shalt  be  waking,  while  I  shed  thy  blood, 
If  from  this  presence  thou  dar'st  go  with  me. 

fVar.  Away  even  now,  or  I  will  drag  thee  hence : 

*  Unworthy  though  thou  art,  TU  cope  with  thee, 

*  And  do  some  service  to  duke  Humphrey's  ghost. 

[Exeunt  Suf? olk  and  Warwick. 

*  K.  Hen.   What  stronger  breast-plate  than  a  heart 

untainted  ? 

*  Thrice  is  he  arm'd,  that  hath  his  quarrel  just  \ 

*  And  he  but  naked,  though  lock'd  up  in  steel, 

*  Whose  conscience  with  injustice  is  corrupted. 

[A  Noise  within. 
Q.  Mar.  What  noise  is  this  ? 

-Re^aUer  Suffolk  and  Warwick,  with  their 

Weapons  drawn. 

K.  Hen.  Why,  how  now,  lords  ?  your  wrathful  weapons 
drawn 
'  Here  in  our  presence  ?  dare  you  be  so  bold  ? — 
'  Why,  what  tumultuous  clamour  have  we  here  ? 

Suf.  The  traitorous  Warwick,  with  the  men  of  Bury, 
Set  all  upon  me,  mighty  sovereign. 

Noite  of  a  Croud  within.     Re-enter  Salisbiiry. 

*  Sal.  Sirs,  stand  apart;  the  king  shall  know  your 

mind« —  [Speakimg  to  those  within* 
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Dread  lord,  the  commons  send  you  word  by  me. 
Unless  fiedse  Suffolk  straight  be  done  to  death. 
Or  banished  fair  England's  territories, 

*  They  will  by  violence  tear  him  from  your  palace, 

*  And  torture  him  with  grievous  lingering  death. 
They  say,  by  him  the  good  duke  Humphrey  died ; 
'  They  say,  in  him  they  fear  your  highness'  death; 
'  And  mere  instinct  of  love,  and  loyalty, — 

*  Free  from  a  stubborn  opposite  intent, 

*  As  being  thought  to  contradict  your  liking, — 
'  Makes  them  thus  forward  in  his  banishment. 

*  They  say,  in  care  of  your  most  royal  person, 

*  That,  if  your  highness  should  intend  to  sleep, 

*  And  charge — that  no  man  should  disturb  your  rest, 

*  In  pain  of  your  dislike,  or  pain  of  death ; 

*  Yet  notwithstanding  such  a  strait  edict, 

*  Weie  there  a  serpent  seen,  with  forked  tongue, 

*  That  slily  glided  towards  your  majesty, 

*  It  were  but  necessary  you  were  wak'd ; 

*  Lest,  being  suffered  in  that  harmful  slumber, 

*  The  mortal  worm*  might  make  the  sleep  eternal : 

*  And  therefore  do  they  cry,  though  you  forbid, 

*  That  they  will  guard  you,  whe'r  you  will,  or  no, 

*  From  such  fell  serpents  as  false  Suffolk  is  ; 

*  With  whose  envenomed  and  fatal  sting, 

*  Your  loving  uncle,  twenty  times  his  worth, 

*  They  say,  is  shamefully  bereft  of  life. 

Commons,  [within.l  An  answer  from  the  king,  my  lord 
bf  Salisbury. 

Suf.  Tis  like,  the  commons,  rude  unpolish'd  hinds. 
Could  send  such  message  to  their  sovereign : 
But  you,  my  lord,  were  glad  to  be  employed. 
To  show  how  quaint*'  an  orator  you  are : 
But  all  the  honour  Salisbury  hath  won. 
Is — ^that  he  was  the  lord  ambassador. 
Sent  from  a  sort'  of  tinkers  to  the  king. 

Commons,  [witkin*']  An  answer  from  the  king,  or  well 
all  break  in. 

V  The  mortal  wonn — ]  i.  e.  The  fatal,  the  dsadly  iDom. 
^ quaint'—']  i.  e.  Dtxtroui,  artifieiaL         >—  a  fint— ]  Le.il  tMmfmf* 
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*  K.  Hen.  Go,  Salisbury,  and  tell  them  all  from  me, 

*  I  thank  them  for  their  tender  loving  care  : 

*  And  had  I  not  been  'cited  so  by  them, 

*  Yet  did  I  purpose  as  they  do  entreat  ^ 

*  For  sure,  my  thoughts  do  hourly  prophesy 

'  Mischance  unto  my  state  by  Suffolk's  means. 

*  And  therefore, — by  His  majesty  I  swear, 

*  Whose  far  unworthy  deputy  I  am, — 

*  He  shall  not  breathe  infection  in  this  aii^ 

'  But  three  days  longer,  on  the  pain  of  death. 

[£it^  Salisbuey. 
'  Q.  Mar.  O  Henry,  let  me  plead  for  gentle  Suffolk ! 
'  K.  Hen.  Ungentle  queen,  to  call  him  gentle  Suffolk. 

*  No  more,  I  say ;  if  thou  dost  plead  for  him, 
'  Thou  wilt  but  add  increase  unto  my  wrath. 

*  Had  I  but  said,  I  would  have  kept  my  word ; 

*  But,  when  I  swear,  it  is  irrevocable : — 

*  If,  after  three  days'  space,  thou  here  be'st  founid 

*  On  any  ground  that  I  am  ruler  of, 

*  The  world  shall  not  be  ransome  for  thy  life.- — 

'  Come,  Warwick,  come,  good  Warwick,  go  with  me ; 
'  I  have  great  matters  to  impart  to  thee. 

[Exeunt  K.  Henry,  Warwick,  Lords,  8fc. 

*  Q.  Mar.  Mischance,  and  sorrow,  go  along  with  you ! 

*  Heart's  discontent,  and  sour  affliction, 

*  Be  playfellows  to  keep  you  company  ! 

'  There's  two  of  you;  the  devil  make  a  third ! 

*  And  threefold  vengeance  tend  upon  your  steps ! 

*  Suf.  Cease,  gentle  queen,  these  execrations,' 

*  And  let' thy  Suffolk  take  his  heavy  leave. 

'  Q.  Mar.  Fye,  coward  woman,  and  soft-hearted  wretch ! 

*  Hast  thou  not  spirit  to  curse  thine  enemies  ? 

Suf.  A  plague  upon  them !  wherefore  should  I  curse  them  ? 
Would  curses  kill,  as  doth  the  mandrake's  groan,' 

^ breathiB  infection  in  this  air — "]  i.  e.  He  sbaU  not  oonUminate  thif  air 

with  hlB  infected  breath. — Mi  lon s. 

1  Would  eurtes  kill,  ai  doth  ths  manirake't  groan,']  The  fabolooB  accounts  of 
the  plant  caUed  a  tnandrdhB  give  it  an  inferior  degree  of  animal  life,  and  re- 
late, that  when  it  is  torn  from  the  ground  it  groans,  and  that  this  groan  being 
certainly  fatal  to  him  that  is  offering  such  unwelcome  vicdence,  the  practice  (^. 
those  who  gather  mandrakes  is  to  tie  one  end  of  a  string  to  the  plant,  and  the . 
other  to  a  dog,  upon  whom  the  fatal  groan  discharges  its  maligni^. — Johiison« 

VOL.  v.  2    B 
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'  I  would  invent  as  bitter-searching  terms, 

*  As  curst,  as  harsh,  apd  horrible  to  hear, 
Deliver'd  strongly  through  my  fixed  teeth, 
'  With  full  as  many  signs  of  deadly  hate. 
As  lean-fac'd  Envy  in  her  loathsome  cave : 

My  tongue  should  stumble  in  mine  earnest  words : 
Mine  eyes  should  sparkle  like  the  beaten  flint : 
My  hair  be  fix'd  on  end,  as  one  distract ; 
Ay,  every  joint  should  seem  to  curse  and  ban : 
And  even  now  my  burden'd  heart  would  break. 
Should  I  not  curse  them.     Poison  be  their  drink ! 
Gall,  worse  than  gall,  the  daintiest  that  they  tftste ! 
Their  sweetest  shade,  a  grove  of  cypress  trees!" 
Their  chiefqst  prospect,  murdering  basiliska  ! 
Their  softest  touch,  a^  smart  as  li^&ards'  stings  i** 
Their  musick,  frightful  as  the  serpent's  hiss ; 
And  boding  screech-owls  mak^  the  concert  full ! 
All  the  foul  terrors  in  dark-seated  hell — 

Q.  Mar.  Enough,  sweet  Suffolk ;  thou  torment'st  thy- 
self; 

*  And  these  dread  curses — ^like  the  sun  'gainst  glass, 

*  Or  like  an  overcharged  gun, — -recoil, 

*  And  turn  the  force  of.  them  upon  thyself. 

Stff.  You  bade  me  ba^,  and  will  you  bid  me  leave?* 
Now,  by  the  ground  that  I  am  banish'd  from. 
Well  could  I  curse  away  a  winter's  night. 
Though  standing  naked  on  a  mouiit^  top. 
Where  biting  cold  would  never  let  grass  grow. 
And  think  it  but  a  minute  spent  in  sport. 

*  Q.  Mar.  O,  let  me  entreat  thee,  cease !  Give  me  thy 
hand, 
'*  That  I  may  dew  it  with  my  mournful  tears ; 

*  Nor  let  the  rain  of  heaVen  wdt  this  place, 

m eypr$u  trttt/]  Cypresf  was  employed  m  ^e  fimelml  litM  4iff  dw 

Bomani,  and  hence  is  always  mentioned  as  an  ill-boding  plant — SrssTiitt. 

■ murdiHfig  teiUuAi/-^— Visards' 'i«ii^/]   It  has  been  taid  dLdiAlfe- 

tilvk  that  it  has  the  power  of  destroying  by  a  single  glance  of  the  eye*  A  lipitf 
has  no  stingi  bnt  is  quite  inoffensiye. — Stszvsms. 

o  Ktptt  hm  me  ban,  and  viU  you  Hd  tmt  leiavtT]  Thi»  incoBfliiltBcy  iave^f 
pommonin  reU  Kfe.  Those  who  are  rezed  to  tmpatiettce,  aie  angiy  to  see 
odhers  lest  diitmbed  than  themselTes,  but  when  others  begin  to  mve,  thsij^an- 
aediately  see  in  them  what  they  could  not  find  in  themsehee,  ilm  defenni^ 
and  folly  of  useless  rage.^-^JonNsoit. 
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*  To  wash  away  my  woeful  monuments. 

'  O,  could  this  kiss  be  printed  in  thy  hand; 

{Kis9es  his  hand. 

*  That  thou  might'st  think  upon  these  by  the  deal, 

'  Through  whom  a  tbouscmd  sighs  are  breath'd  for  thee  1^ 
'  So,  get  thee  gone,  that  I  may  know  my  grief; 

*  Tis  but  surmis'd  whikt  thou  art  standing  by, 

*  As  one  that  surfeits  thinking  on  a  want. 
'  I  will  repeal  thee,  or,  be  well  assured, 

'  Adventure  to  be  banished  myself: 

*  And  banished  I  am,  if  but  from  thee. 

*  60,  speak  not  to  me ;  even  now  be  gone. — 

*  O,  go  not  yet ! — Even  thuQ  two  friends  condemned 

*  Embrace,  and  kiss,  and  take  ten  thousand  leaves, 

*  Loather  a  hundred  times  to  part  than  die. 

"*  Yet  now  farewell^  and  farewell  life  with  thee ! 
Siif.  Thus  is  poor  Suffolk  ten  times  banished. 
Once  by  the  king,  and  three  times  thrice  by  thee. 

*  'Tis  not  the  land  I  care  for,  wert  thou  hence ; 

*  A  wilderness  is  populous  enoughi 

*  So  Suffolk  had  diy  heavenly  company : 

*  For  where  thou  art,  there  is  the  world  itselC 

*  With  every  several  pleasure  in  the  world ; 

*  And  where  thou  art  not,  desolation. 

*  I  can  no  more : — Live  thou  to  joy  thy  life ; 

*  Myself  no  joy  in  nought,  but  that  thou  liv'st. 

Enter  Yavx. 

'  Q.  Mar.  Whither  goes  Vaux  so  fast?   what  news^ 
I  pr'y thee  ? 

*  Vaux.  To  signify  unto  bis  mi^esty. 
That  cardinal  Beaufort  is  at  point  of  death : 
^  For  suddenly  a  grievous  sickness  took  him, 
'  That  makes  him  gasp,  and  stare,  and  catch  the  air, 
'  Blaspheming  God,  and  cursing  men  on  earth. 
'  Sometime,  he  talks  as  if  duke  Humphrey's  ghost 
'  Were  by  his  side ;  sometime,  he  calls  the  king, 

P  That  thou  wn§ht'U  thunk  upon  thm  hy  the  ttat, 
Through  whom  a  Uunuand  ught,  &c.]  That  by  the  impreatioii  of  my  Ium  for 
«Ter  remaining  on  thy  hand,  thou  mightest  think  on  thooe  lipa  through  which  a 
thooaand  sigha  wiU  be  breathed  for  Uiee. — Johnson. 

2b2 
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And  whispers  to  his  pillow,  as  to  him, 

*  The  secrets  of  his  overcharged  soul : 

*  And  I  am  sent  to  tell  his  majesty, 

*  That  even  now  he  cries  aloud  for  him. 

'  Q.  Mar.  Go,  tell  this  heavy  message  to  the  king. 

IExUVavx. 
'  Ah  me!  what  is  this  world ?  what  news  are  these? 
'  But  wherefore  grieve  I  at  an  hour's  poor  loss,"* 
'  Omitting  Suffolk's  exile,  my  soul's  treasure  ? 
'  Why  only,  Suffolk,  mourn  I  not  for  thee, 
'  And  with  the  southern  clouds  contend  in  tears : 
'  Theirs  for  the  earth's  increase,  mine  for  my  sorrows? 
'  Now,  get  thee  hence:    The  king,  thou  know'st,  is 

coming ; 
'  If  thou  be  found  by  me,  thou  art  but  dead. 

'  Suf.  If  I  depart  from  thee,  I  cannot  live : 

*  And  in  thy  sight  to  die,  what  were  it  else. 
But  like  a  pleasant  slumber  in  thy  lap  ? 
Here  could  I  breathe  my  soul  into  the  air, 

*  As  mild  and  gentle  as  the  cradle-babe. 

Dying  with  mother's  dug  between  its  lips :  ^ 

\V1iere,'  from  thy  sight,  I  should  be  raging  mad, 

*  And  cry  out  for  thee  to  close  up  mine  eyes, 

'  To  have  thee  with  thy  lips  to  stop  my  mouth  ; 
'  So  should'st  thou  either  turn  my  flying  soul» 

*  Or  I  should  breathe  it  so  into  thy  body. 
And  then  it  liv'd  in  swe^t  Elysium. 

To  die  by  thee,  were  but  to  die  in  jest ; 

From  thee  to  die,  were  torture  more  than  death : 

O,  let  me  stay,  befall  what  may  befall. 

*  Q.  Mar.  Away !  though  parting  be  a  fretful  corrosive, 
'  It  is  applied  to  a  deathful  wound. 
'  To  France,  sweet  Suffolk  :  Let  me  hear  from  thee ; 
'  For  wberesoe'er  thou  art  in  this  world's  globe, 
I'll  have  an  Iris'  that  shall  find  thee  out.  ' 

4  — — -  an  KfMT^i  pott  ton,]  i.  e.  That  Beaufort  hat  dUd  an  hour  b^vn  hit  timt,' 
wbo>  being  an  old  man,  could  not  haTe  had  a  long  time  to.  lire.— -Stibyxhs. 

'  Whtn,']  In  the  preamblea  of  ahmoet  all  the  statutes  made  daiinff  the  fist 
twen^  yean  of  queen  Elisabeth's  reign,  the  word  whert  is  employad  insCMd. 
dtvihereat.    It  is  so  used  here. — Maloms. 

•i'//  havt  an  hit — ]  Iris  was  the  messenger  of  Juno.— Johnsoh. 
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Suf.  I  go. 
.  Q.  Mar.  And  take  my  heart  with  thee. 
Sitf.  A  jewel,  lock'd  into  the  woeful'st  cask 
That  ever  did  contain  a  thing  of  worth. 
Even  as  a  splitted  bark,  so  sunder  we ; 
This  way  fall  I  to  death. 

Q.  Mar.  This  way  for  me. 

lEreufU  severally. 

SCENE  III. 
London.    Cardinal  Beaufort's  Bed-chamber. 

Enter  King  Henry,  Salisbury,  Warwick,  and  others. 
TheCBidiuBlin  bed;  Attendants irtVA Atm. 

*  K.  Hen.  How  fares  my  lord  ?  speak,  Beaufort,  to  thy 

sovereign. 
'  Car.   If  thou  be'st  death.  111  give  thee  England's 
treasure, 

*  Enough  to  purchase  such  another  island, 
'  So  thou  wilt  let  me  live,  and  feel  no  pain. 

*  K.  Hen.  Ah,  what  a  sign  it  is  of  evil  life, 

*  When  death's  approach  is  seen  so  terrible  ! 

*  War.  Beaufort,  it  is  thy  sovereign  speaks  to  thee. 

*  Car.  Bring  me  unto  iny  trial,  when  you  will. 
'  Died  he  not  in  his  bed  ?  where  should  he  die  ? 
Can  I  make  men  live,  whe'r  they  will  or  no  ?-^ 

*  O  !  torture  me  no  more,  I  will  confess. — 
'  Alive  again  ?  then  show  me  where  he  is ; 

'  I'll  give  a  thousand  pound  to  look  upon  him. — 

*  He  hath  no  eyes,  the  dust  hath  blinded  them. — 

'  Comb  down  his  hair ;  look !  look !  it  stands  upright, 
'  Like  lime-twigs  set  to  catch  my  winged  soul ! — 
'  Give  me  some  drink ;  and  bid  the  apothecary 
'  Bring  the  strong  poison  that  I  bought  of  him. 

*  K.  Hen.  O  thou  eternal  Mover  of  the  heavens, 

*  Look  with  a  gentle  eye  upon  this  wretch ! 

*  O,  beat  away  the  busy  meddling  fiend, 

*  That  lays  strong  siege  upon  this  wretch's  soul, 

*  And  from  his  bosom  purge  this  black  despair ! 

'  War.  See,  how  the  pangs  of  death  do  make  livca  ^raL« 
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*  Sal.  Disturb  him  not,  let  him  pass  peaceably. 

*  K.  Hen.  Peaee  to  his  soul,  if  G6d'»  good  pleasure  be ! 

*  Lord  cardinal,  if  thou  think'st  on  heaven's  bliss, 

*  Hold  up  thy  hand,  make  ^signal  of  thy  hope. — 

*  He  dies,  and  makes  no  sign ;  O  (iod,  forgive  btm ! 

'  War.  So  bad  a  death  argues  a  monstrout  life. 

*  K.  Hen.  Forbear  to  judge,  for  we  are  innners  alL — 
^  Close  up  his  eyes,  and  draw  the  curtain  close ; 

<  And  let  us  all  to  meditation.  [Exeaml.* 


ACT  IV. 

Scene  I. — Kent.  '  The  Sea-shore  near  Dover.* 

Uring  heard  at  Sea.  Then  enter  fnm  a  Boat,  a  Captain, 
a  Master,  a  Master's-Mate,  Walter  Whitmoke, 
and  others:  with. them  Suffolk,  and  other  GentlemeD, 
prisoners. 

*  Cap.  The  gaudy,  blabbing,  and  remorseful  day* 
*  Is  crept  into  the  bosom  of  the  sea ; 

'  EseufUJ]  This  ia  (Aie  o£  the  scenei  which  havje  hcen  a^hiuded  bj  the  oi- 
tickf,  and  which  will  continae  to  be  admired  when  prejudices  ahaU  cease,  and 
bigotry  give  wav  to  impartial  examination.  These  are  beauties  tiiat  rise  ovi 
of  nature  and  of  truth ;  the  fuperfidai  reader  cannot  miss  them,  the  profomd 
can  image  nothing  beyond  them. — Johnson.  The  passage  from  HaU*s  Chro- 
nicle, on  whidb  mis  scene  is  founded,  represents  the  cardinal  as  rather  phi- 
losophising than  penitetat.  "  Doctor  John  ^aker,  his  pryvitt  cotmsailer  and 
his  chapellayn,  wrote,  that  lyin^;  on  his  death-bed  he  said  these  words :  '  Why 
should  I  dye,  baring  so  much  nches  ?  If  the  whole  reahne  would  sare  my  fife» 
I  am  able  either  by  pollicie  to  get  it,  or  by  riches  to  bje  it.  Fy^  witl  not 
death  be  hyred,  nor  will  money  do  nothynge?  When  my  nephew  of  Bedford 
died,  I  thought  myselTehalf  up  the  whele,  but  when  I  sawe  myne  other  nephew 
of  Gloucester  disceased,  then  1  thought  myselfe  able  to  be  equal  with  kinges^ 
and  so  thought  to  increasem  v  treasure  in  hope  to  hare  wOme  a  trypple  crowne. 
But  I  se  nowe  the  world  fkyleth  me,  and  so  I  am  decejrred;  praynsg  yoa  all 
to  pray  for  me/  " 

*  The  Sea-ihore  near  Dover.']  The  circumstance  on  which  this  scene  is 
founded,  is  thus  related  by  HaU,  in  his  Chronicle :  *' But  fortune  would  not 
that  this  flagitious  j>er8en  (the  duke  of  Suffolk,  who  being  impeached  by  the 
commons  was  banished  for  five  years)  should  so  escape ;  for  when  he  was 
shipped  to  be  transported  into  France,  he  was  encountered  with  a  ah^  of  war 
appertaining  to  the  duke  of  Exeler,  the  constable  of  Uie  Tower  vf  Landaa, 
called,  TheNichotoBofthe  Tower,  The  captain  of  the  same  bark  with  small 
fi^ht  entered  into  the  dnke*a  riiip,  and  perceiving  his  person  present,  brought 
hmi  to  Dover  road,  and  then  on  the  one  side  of  a  cock-boat,  cmised  hif  head 
to  be  stricken  oiT,  and  left  his  body  with  the  head  upon  the  sands  of  DoTor; 
which  corse  was  there  found  by  a  chaplain  of  his,  and  conveyed  ta  Wiagfield 
college,  in  Suffolk,  and  there  buried." — Ma  lone. 


*  The  gaudy,  blabbing,  and  remorseful  day — ]-  The  epithet  htafphing  i^j^^ 
U>  the  day  by /i  man  about  to  comuut  mnxdet,  is  exc^uisitely  beaatifU*    'UuiH 
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*  And  now  loud-howling  wolves  arouse  the  jades 

*  That  drag  the  tragick  melancholy  night : 

*  Who  with  their  drowsy,  slow,  and  flagging  wings 

*  Clip  dead  men's  graves/  and  from  their  misty  claws 

*  Breathe  foul  contagious  darkness  in  the  air. 

*  Therefore,  bring  forth  the  soldiers  of  our  prize ; 

*  For,  whilst  our  pinnace  anchors  in  the  Downs, 

*  Here  shall  they  make  their  ransome  on  the  sand, 

*  Or  with  their  blood  stain  this  discoloured  shore. — 
'  Master,  this  prisoner  freely  give  I  thee ; — 

'  And  thou  that  art  his  mate,  make  boot  of  this ; — 
'  The  other  \jHnnting  to  Suffolk.]  Walter  Whitmorc,  is 
thy  share. 
'  1  Gent.  What  is  my  ransome,  master?  let  me  know. 
'  Mast»  A  thousand  crowns,  or  else  lay  down  your 

head. 
'  Mate.  Aad  so  much  shall  you  give,  or  ofi*goes  yours. 

*  Cap.  What,  think  you  much  to  pay  two  thousand 

crowns, 

*  And  bear  the  name  and  port  of  gentlemen  ?—  ' 

*  Cut  both  the  villains'  throats ;  for  die  you  shall ; 

*  The  lives  of  those  which  we  have  lost  in  fight, 

*  Cannot  be  counterpoised  with  such  a  petty  sum. 

*  1  Gent.  I'll  give  it,  sir ;  and  therefore  spare  my  life. 

*  2  Gent.  And  so  will  I,  and  write  home  for  it  straight. 
'  Whit.  I  lost  mine  eye  in  laying  the  prize  aboard, 

'  And  therefore,  to  revenge  it,  shalt  thou  die  ;  [Jlo  Suf. 
'  And  so  should  these,  if  I  might  have  my  will. 

*  Cap.  Be  not  so  rash :  take  ransome,  let  him  live. 
'  Suf.  Look  on  my  George,  I  am  a  gentleman ; 

'  Rate  me  at  what  thou  wilt,  thou  shalt  be  paid. 

*  Whit.  And  so  am  I ;  my  name  is — Walter  Whitmore. 
'  How  now  ?  why  start'st  thou  ?  what,  doth  death  affright? 

if  afraid  of  light,  cooBiden  darkest  as  a  natozal  shelter,  and  make*  night  the 
confidant  of  those  actions  which  cannot  be  trusted  to  the  tM^k  day. — 
JoBTfSON.     RimohrfuliM  f^ifuL 

1 tkejadet  , 

That  drag  the  tragick  melancholy  night ; 

Who  with  their  drowty,  tbw,  and  flagging  winp 

Clip  dead  men*$  ^roMf ,]  The  wings  c?  the  jades  that  drag  nisrht  appears  an 
unnatural  image,  till  it  is  remembered  that  the  chariot  of  the  night  is  supposed* 
by  Shakspeaie,  to  be  drawn  by  dragons. — Johnson. 
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*  Suf.  Thy  name  afirights  me,  in  whose  sound  is  deatii. 
'  A  canning  man  did  calculate  my  birth, 

*  And  told  me — ^that  by  Water  I  should  die : 

'  Yet  let  not  this  make  thee  be  bloody  minded ; 
'  Thy  name  is — Gualtier,  being  rightly  sounded. 

'  Whit.  Gualtier,  or  Walter,  which  it  is,  I  care  not; 
'  Ne'er  yet  did  base  dishonour  blur  our  name^ 
'  But  with  our  sword  we  wip'd  away  the  blot ; 
'  Therefore,  when  merchant-like  I  sell  revenge, 

*  Broke  be  my  sword,  my  arms  torn  and  defac'd, 
'  And  I  proclaimed  a  coward. through  the  worid  ! 

iLays  hold  on  Suffolk. 

'  Suf.  Stay,  Whitmore ;  for  thy  prisoner  is  a  prince. 
The  duke  of  SuJBTolk,  William  de  la  Pole. 

'  W/nt.  The  duke  of  Suffolk,  muffled  up  in  rags ! 

Stif.  Ay,  but  these  rags  are  no  part  of  the  duke; 
Jove  sometime  went  disguis'd,  And  why  not  I  ? 

Cap.  But  Jove  was  never  slain,  as  thou  shalt  be« 

'  Suf.  Obscure  and  lowly  swain,  king  Henry's  blood. 
The  honourable  blood  of  Lancaster, 
'  Must  not  be  shed  by  such  a  jaded'  groom. 
Hast  thou  not  kiss'd  thy  hand,  and  held  my  stirrup  ? 
'  Bare-headed  plodded  by  my  foot-cloth  mule, 
'  And  thought  thee  happy  when  I  shook  my  head  ? 
'  How  often  hast  thou  waited  at  my  cup, 

*  Fed  from  my  trencher,  kneel'd  down  at  the  board> 
'  When  I  have  feasted  with  queen  Margaret  ? 

*  Remember  it,  and  let  it  make  thee  crest-fall'n ; 

*  Ay,  and  allay  this  thy  abortive  pride  :* 

*  How  in  our  voiding  lobby  hast  thou  stood, 

*  And  duly  waited  for  my  coming  forth  ? 

'  This  hand  of  mine  hath  writ  in  thy  behalf, 

*  And  therefore  shall  it  charm  thy  riotous  tongue. 

*  Whit.  Speak,  captain,  shall  I  stab  the  forlorn  swain? 

*  Cap.  First  let  my  words  stab  him,  as  he  hath  me. 

*  Suf.  Base  slave !   thy  words  are  blunt,  and  so  art 

thou. 

* ja<i«i — ]  i.  e.  Employtd  in  vile  o/^m.— Todd's  Jofin$6n. 

*  . abortive  pride ;]  Pride  that  has  bad  birth  too  soon ;  pride  issuing  b<4bi« 

its  time. — Johnson. 
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*  Cap.  Convey  him  hence^  and  on  our  long-boat's  side 
'  Strike  off  his  head. 

Suf.  Thou  dar'st  not  for  thy  own. 

Cap.  Yes,  Poole. 

Suf.  Poole? 

Cap.  Poole?  sir  Poole?  lord  Poole ?*^ 

'  Ay,  kennel,  puddle,  sink ;  whose  filth  and  dirt 
'  Troubles  the  silver  spring  where  England  drinks. 
'  Now  will  I  dam  up  this  thy  yawning  mouth, 
'  For  swallowing  the  treasure  of  the  realm : 
'  Thy  lips,  that  kiss'd  the  queen,  shall  sweep  the  ground: 
'  And  thou,  that  smirdst  at  good  duke  Humphrey's  death, 
'  Against  the  senseless  winds  shalt  grin  in  vain, 

*  Who,  in  contempt,  shall  hiss  at  thee  again  : 

*  And  wedded  be  thou  to  the  hags  of  hell, 

*  For  daring  to  affy*^  a  mighty  lord 

*  Unto  the  daughter  of  a  worthless  king, 

*  Having  neither  subject,  wealth,  nor  diadeoi. 

*  By  devilish  policy  art  thou  grown  great, 

*  And,  like  ambitious  Sylla,  overgorg'd 

*  With  gobbets  of  thy  mother's  bleeding  heart. 

*  By  thee,  Acjou  and  Maine  were  sold  to  France: 

*  The  false  revolting  Normans,  thorough  thee, 

*  Disdain  to  call  us  lord ;  and  Picardy 

*  Hath,  slain  their  governors,  surpriz'd  our  forts, 

*  And  sent  the  ragged  soldiers  wounded  home. 

*  The  princely  Warwick,  and  the  Nevils  all, — 

*  Whose  dreadful  swords  were  never  drawn  in  vain^ — 

*  As  hating  thee,  are  rising  up  in  arms : 

*  And  now  the  house  of  York — thrust  from  the  crowo, 

*  By  shameful  murder  of  a  guiltless  king, 

*  And  lofty  proud  encroaching  tyranny, — 

*  Burns  with  revenging  fire ;  whose  hopeful  colours 

*  Advance  our  half-fac'd  sun,  striving  to  shine^ 

*  Under  the  which  is  writ — Invitis  nubibus. 

*  The  commons  here  in  Kent  are  up  in  arms  : 

*  And,  to  conclude,  reproach,  and  beggary, 

*» iir  FooUl  lord  PooU7]  The  old  copy  reads,  nr  Poole?  lord  1  The  addi- 
tional repetition  of  the  name  it  adopted  from  a  note  of  Dr.  Johnson. 
' to  affy — ]  To  affy  is  to  betroth  in  marriage.— Steevknu. 
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*  Iff  crept  into  the  palace  of  our  king, 

*  And  all  by  thee  : — ^Away !  convey  htm  hence. 

*  Suf.  O  that  I  were  a  god,  to  shoot  forth  thunder 

*  Upon  these  paltry,  servile,  abject  drudges  ! 

*  Small  things  make  base  men  proud :  '  this  villain  here, 
'  Being  captain  of  a  pinnace,^  threatens  more 

'  Than  Bargulub  the  strong  lUyrian  pirate.* 

'  Drones  suck  not  eagles'  blood,  but  rob  bee^hives. 

'  It  is  impossible,  that  I  should  die 

'  By  such  a  lowly  vassal  as  thyself. 

*  Thy  words  move  rage,  and  not  remorse,  in  me ; 
'  I  go  of  message  from  the  queen  to  France ; 

'  I  charge  thee,  waft  me  safely  cross  the  channel. 

'  Cap.  Walter, 

'  fVhit.  Come,  SujBTolk,  I  must  v^ft  thee  to  thy  death. 

*  Suf.  Gelidus  Hmor  occupat  artus : — His  thee  I  fear. 

'  Whit.  Thou  shalt  have  cause  to  fear,  before  I  leavt 
thee.  , 

'  What,  are  ye  daunted  now  ?  now  will  ye  stoop  ? 

'  1  Gent.  My  gracious  lord,  entreat  him,  speak  him  fair. 

'  Stff*  Suffolk's  imperial  tongue  is  stem  and  rough, 
'  Us'd  to  command,  untaught  to  plead  for  favour. 
'  Far  be  it,  we  should  honour  such  as  these 
'  With  humble  suit :  no,  rather  let  my  head 
'  Stoop  to  the  block,  than  these  knees  bow  to  any, 
'  Save  to  the  God  of  heaveii,  and  to  my  king ; 
'  And  sooner  dance  upon  a  bloody  pole, 
'  Than  stand  uncovered  to  the  vulgar  groom. 

*  True  nobility  is  exempt  from  fear : — 

^  More  can  I  bear,  than  you  dare  execute. 

'  Cap.  Hale  him  away,  and  let  him  talk  no  more.^ 

*  Sttf.  Come,  soldiers,  show  what  cruelty  ye  can, 
'  That  this  my  death  may  never  be  forgot ! — 

' a  pinnace,']  A  pinnaet  did  not  anciently  signify,  as  at  present,  a  man 

of  war's  boat,  but  a  ship  of  small  burthen. — Stebvens. 

Bargulus,  &c.  J    Bargulus,  lUyrius  latro,  de  quo  est  apud 


maputs  apet  habuit,    Cicano  de  Offidis,  lib.  ii.  cap.  11. — YfAVLnvrntott. 

I  Hale  him  atoay,  &c.]  The  difference  between  tne  prerioas  and  the  present 
sentiments  of  the  captain  may  be  thus  accounted  for.  First  he  strires  to  in* 
timidate  his  prisoners  into  a  ready  payment  of  their  ransom ;  afterwards  his 
natural '  dispositioti  inclines  him  to  mercy ;  till  he  is  provoked  by  the  upbiaid- 
ingB  of  Suffolk. — Stbevens. 
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'  Great  men  oft  die  by  vile  bezonians  :' 

'  A  Roman  sworder  and  banditto  slave,^ 

'  Murder'd  sweet  Tally ;  Brutus'  bastard  hand' 

'  Stabb'd  Julius  Caesar ;  savage  islanders, 

'  Pompey  the  great  :^  and  Suffolk  dies  by  pirates. 

[£rtY  SuF.  toith  Whit,  and  others. 
Cap.  And  as  for  these  whose  ransome  we  have  set,  ' 
It  is  our  pleasure,  one  of  them  depart : — 
Therefore  come  you  with  us,  and  let  him  go. 

[ExewU  all  but  the  first  Gentleman. 

Ue-en/er  Whitmore,  with  Suffolk's  Body. 

'  Whit.  There  let  his  head  and  lifeless  body  lie, 
'  Until  the  queen  his  mistress  bury  it.  [Exit. 

'  1  Gent,  O  barbarous  and  bloody  spectacle ! 

*  His  body  will  I  bear  unto  the  king : 

^  If  he  reyenge  it  not,  yet  will  his  friends ; 

*  So  will  the  queen,  that  living  held  him  dear. 

[Exit,  with  the  Body. 

SCENE  II. 

Blackheath. 

Enter  George  Bevis  and  John  Holland. 

*  Geo.  Come,  and  get  thee  a  sword,  though  made  of  a 
'  lath ;  they  have  been  up  these  two  days. 

'  John.  They  have  the  more  need  to  sleep  now  then. 
'  Geo.  I  tell  thee.  Jack  Cade  the  clothier  means  to 

*  dress,  the  commonwealth,  and  turn  it,  and  set  a  new  nap 
'  upon  it. 

John.  So  he  had  need,  for  'tis  threadbare.    Well,  I  say, 

t  —T-  bnonians :]  i.  e.  Beggan,  From  betogno,  or  besognotOf  ItaL  Cotgrare 
tlnis  explains  the  French  word  bi$ogne;  *'a  bison.  Also  afilthie  knave,  or 
downe,  a  raskall,  bitonian,^*  &c. — Narks'  Glattmy. 

k  A  Raman  moordgr  and  bandUto  slave,!  i*  e*  Herennios,  a  centurion,  and  Po- 
piliofl  Lsnas,  tribune  of  the  spldiertw— -SrssvEMi. 

ft Brutui^  battard  Aan£^]  Brutus  was  the  son  of  Senilia,  who  had  been 

concubine  to  Julius  CB8ar.^-43TB£VENS. 

k  Pompey  the  great :]  The  poet  seems  to  have  confounded  the  story  of  Pom- 
pey with  some  other. — Jokkboh. 
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it  was  never  merry  world  in  England,  since  gentlemen 
came  upJ 

*  Geo.   O  miserable  age !   Virtue  is  not  regarded  in 

*  handy  crafts-men. 

*  John.    The  nobility  think  scorn  to  go  in  leather 
'  aprons. 

*  Geo.    Nay  more,  the  king's  council  are  no  good 

*  workmen. 

*  John.  True ;  And  yet  it  is  said, — Labour  in  thy  vo- 

*  cation :  which  is  as  much  to  say,  as, — ^let  the  magis- 

*  trates  be  labouring  men ;  and  therefore  should  we  be 

*  magistrates. 

*  Geo.  Thou  hast  hit  it :  for  there's  no  better  sign  of  a 

*  brave  mind,  than  a  hard  hand. 

*  John.  I  see  them !  I  see  them !  There's  Best's  son, 

*  the  tanner  of  Wingham : 

*  Geo.  He  shall  have  the  skins  of  our  enemies,  to  make 

*  dog's  leather  of. 

John.  And  Dick  the  butcher, 

*  Geo.  Then  is  sin  struck  down  like  an  ox,  and  ini- 

*  quity's  throat  cut  like  a  calf. 

*  John.  And  Smith  the  weaver. 

*  Geo.  Argo,  their  thread  of  life  is  spun. 

*  John.  Come,  come,  let's  fall  in  with  them. 

Drum.   Enter  Cade,  Dick  the  Butcher,  Smith  the  Weaver, 

and  others  in  great  number. 

*  Cade.    We  John  Cade,  so  termed  of  our  supposed 

*  father,  for  our  enemies  shall  fall  before  us" 

Dick.  Or  rather,  of  stealing  a  cade  of  herrings." 

[Aside. 

*  Cade.  Inspired  with  the  spirit  of  puttiog  down  kings 
'  and  princes,— Command  silence. 

Dick.  Silence! 

1 nnce  gentlemen  C2jn6  up.]  i.  e.  Came  inloftahum, 

.  * ,our  enemiet  ihallfall  h^ore  luj   He  alludes  to  his  name  Cmie,  ft€Ka 

cado,  Lat.  to  falL  He  has  too  much  learning  for  his  character. — Jorvsow. 
This  line  in  the  original  follows  the  speech  of  Dick  the  butcher,  instead  of  pie- 
ceding  it.  The  transposition  which  I  have  made,  was  recommended  by  Tjtf 
whitt,  and  approved  by  Malone. 

■ a  cade  of  herringsJ]  i.  c.  A  barrel  oj  hitrrxwgu 
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Cade.  My  father  was  a  Mortimer, — 
Dkk.  He  was  an  honest  man,  and  a  good  bricklayer. 

[Aside, 

*  Cade.  My  mother  a  Plantagenet, — 

'  Dick.  I  knew  her  well,  she  was  a  midwife.       [Jside. 

*  Cade.  My  wife  descended  of  the  Lacies, — 

Dick.  She  was,  indeed,  a  pedlar's  daughter,  ai^d  sold 
many  laces.  [Aside. 

'  Smith.  But,  now  of  late,  not  able  to  travel  with  her 
'  furred  packf^"  she  washes  bucks  here  at  home.      [Aside. 

'  Cade.  Therefore  am  I  of  an  honourable  house. 

Dick.  Ay,  by  my  faith,  the  field  is  honourable^  and 
there  was  he  bom,  under  a  hedge;  for  his  father  had 
never  a  house,  but  the  cage.  [Aside. 

*  Cade.  Valiant  I  am. 

*  Smith.  'A  must  needs ;  for  beggary  is  valiant.  [Aside. 
Cade.  I  am  able  to  endure  much. 

Dick.  No  question  of  that ;  for  I  have  seen  him  whipped 
three  market-days  together.  [Jside. 

Cade.  I  fear  neither  sword  nor  fire. 

Smith.  He  need  not  fear  the  sword,  for  his  coat  is  of 
proof.P  [Aside^ 

Dick.  But,  methinks,  he  should  stand  in  fear  of  fire, 
being  burnt  i'the  hand  for  stealing  of  sheep.  [Aside, 

Cade.  Be  brave  then ;  for  your  captain  is  brave,  and 
vows  reformation.  There  shall  be,  in  England,  seven^ 
half-penny  loaves  sold  for  a  penny :  the  three-hooped  pot 
shall  have  ten  hoops ;"!  and  I  will  make  it  felony,  to  drink 
small  beer:  all  the  realm  shall  be  in  common,  and  in' 
Cheapside  shall  my  palfry  go  to  grass.  And,  when  I  am 
king,  (as  king  I  will  be) 

AIL  God  save  your  majesty ! 

*  Cade.  I  thank  you,  good  people : — there  shall  be  no 

fwrred  fNiefcJ  A  wallet  or  knapsack  of  skin  with  the  hair  oatwsrd.— 

•/#r  hu  coat  is  tf  proof.]  A  quibble  between  two  senBes  of  the  word ; 
sing  able  to  resist,  the  other  as  being  wsi(-tn«d,  that  is,  long  worn.— 

q t%«three*hooped  jtot  shall  hav§  ten  hoops ;]  Pots  being  anciently  made 

with  staves,  bound  together  with  hoops,  as  barrels  are.    The  quart  pot  had 
usually  three  hoops. — "SAms*  Glossary, 


JOBKSON. 

p 

one  as  bong 
Hammer. 
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*  mooey ;"  all  shall  eat  and  driok  on  my  score ;  and  I  will 
'  apparel  them  all  in  one  livery^  that  they  may  agree  like 
'  brothers,  and  worship  me  their  lord. 

'  Dick.  The  first  thing  we  do,  let's  kill  all  the  lawyers. 

Cade.  Nay»  that  I  mean  to  do.  Is  not  this  a  lament- 
able thing,  Uiat  of  the  skin  of  an  innocent  lamb  shoidd 
be  made  parchment?  that  parchment,  being  scribbled 
o'er,  should  undo  a  man  ?  Some  say,  the  bee  stings :  but 
I  say,  'tis  the  bee's  wax,  for  I  did  but  seal  once  to  a  thing, 
and  I  was  never  mine  own  man  since.  How  now  ?  who's 
there? 

Enter  some,  bringing  in  the  Clerk  q/*  Chatham.* 

Smth.  The  clerk  of  Chatham :  he  can  write  and  read, 
and  cast  accompt. 

Cade.  O  monstrous ! 

Smith.  We  took  him  setting  of  boys'  copies. 

Cade»  Here's  a  villain ! 

Smith.  H'as  a  book  in  his  pocket,  with  red  letters  in't. 

Cade.  Nay,  then  he  is  a  conjurer. 

Dick.  Nay,  he  can  make  obligations,*  and  write  court- 
hand. 

'  Cade.  I  am  sorry  for't ;  the  man  is  a  proper  man,  on 
'  mine  honour ;  unless  I  find  him  guilty,  he  shall  not  die, 

*  -—Come  hither,  sirrah,  I  must  examine  thee :  What  is 
'  thy  name? 

Clerk.  Emmanuel. 

Dick.  They  use  to  write  it  on  the  top  of  letters  ;^ — 
'Twill  go  hard  with  you. 

r iKtre  ihall  he  no  money ;]   To  mend  the  world  hj  haniihnif  micmtij  U 

an  old  contrivance  of  those  who  did  not  consider  that  the  quarrels  and  mia- 
chiefiB  which  arise  from  money,  as  the  sign  or  ticket  of  riches,  mnat,  if  noiiey 
wiefe  to ceasOf  arise  immediately  from  riches  themselves,  and  cooldnsireT be 
at  an  end  till  every  man  was  contented  with  his  own  share  of  the  goods  of 
Ufe^ — Johnson. 

■ Clerk  of  Chatham,']    The  person  who  is  here  represented  as  dezk  of 

Cluilbam«.was  one  Thomas  Ba§hf,  a  reuaie^  necromancer  or  foftnn^teUer,  at 
Whitechi^jMl.  He  had  formerly  been  a  bosom  friend  of  Cade's,  and  of  the  sama 
profession.     W,  Wyreetter,  p.  471. — Rztson. 

*  ~^—  cUigatwns,}  Iliat  is,  bonds, — Ma  lone. 

*  ^—  rA#y  use  to  write  U  on  the  top  of  letters;]  i.  e.  Of  lettaxs  nusaiTe,  aftd 
such  like  pobUck  acts.    See  Mabillon's  pipUmata. — WiiRBURTON. 
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*  Cade.  Let  me  alone : — Dost  thou  use  to  write  thy 
'  name?  or  hast  thou  a  mark  to  thyself^  like  an  honest 

*  plain-dealing  man  ? 

Clerk.  Sir,  I  thank  God,  I  have  been  so  well  brought 
up,  that  I  can  write  my  name. 

'  AIL  He  hath  confessed :  away  with  him ;  he's  a  vil- 
'  Iain,  and  a  traitor. 

'  Cade.  Away  with  him,  I  say  :  hang  him  with  his  pen 
'  and  inkhom  about  his  neck. 

[Exeunt  some  with  the  Clerks 

Enter  Michael. 

'  Mich.  Where's  our  general  ? 

'  Cade.  Here  I  am,  thou  particular  fellow. 

'  Mich.  Fly,  fly,  fly,  sir  Humphrey  Stafibrd  and  his 

*  brother  are  hard  by,  with  the  king's  forces. 

'  Cade.  Stand,  villain^  stand,  or  111  fell  thee  down: 
'  He  shall  be  encountered  with  a  man  as  goott  as  him- 
'  self:  He  is  but  a  knight,  is  'a? 

'  Mich.  No. 

'  Cade.  To  equal  him,  I  will  make  myself  a  knight 
'  presently;  Rise  up  sir  John  Mortimer.  Now  have  at 
'  him. 

Enter  Sir  Humphrey  Stafford,  and  William  Aii 

Brother,  with  Drum  and  Forces. 

*  Stqf.  Rebellious  hinds,  the  filth  and  scum  of  Kent, 

*  Mark'd  for  the  gallows, — lay  your  weapons  down, 

*  Home  to  your  cottages,  forsake  this  groom ; — 

*  The  king  is  merciful^  if  you  revolt. 

*  W,  Stqf.  But  angry,  wrathful,  and  inclined  to  blood, 

*  If  you  go  forward :  Therefore  yield,  or  die. 

C(uk.  As  for  these  silken-coated  slaves,  I  pass  not ;' 
It  is  to  you,  good  people,  that  I  speak,  ' 

*  O'er  whom,  in  time  to  come,  I  hope  to  reign ; 

*  For  I  am  rightful  heir  unto  the  crown. 

»    '  Stqf.  Villain,  thy  father  v^ras  a  plasterer ; 
'  And  thou  thyself,  a  shearman,^  Art  thou  not  ? 

'  — ^  J  past  noi ;]  I  pay  them  no  regaxd. — ^Johnson. 

y a  ikearman,]  i.  e.  A  man  who  sheara  the  woollen  cloth  in  maanfac- 

tnring  it. 
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Cade.  And  Adam  was  a  gardener. 

*  W.  Staf.  And  what  of  that? 

Cade.  Marry,  this  : — Edmund  Mortimer,  earl  of  Mareh, 
Married  the  duke  of  Clarence*  daughter;* — Did  he  not? 

*  Staf.  Ay,  sir. 

Cade.  By  her,  he  had  two  children  at  one  birth. 

W.  Staf.  That's  false. 

'  Cade.  Ay,  there's  the  question ;  but,  I  say,  'tis  true : 

*  The  elder  of  them,  being  put  to  nurse, 

*  Was  by  a  beggar-woman  stol'n  away ; 

'  And,  ignorant  of  his-birth  and  parentage, 
'  Became  a  bricklayer,  when  he  came  to  age  : 
'  His  son  am  I ;  deny  it,  if  you  can.    . 

Dick.  Nay,  'tis  too  true ;  therefore  he  shall  be  king. 

Smith.  Sir,  he  made  a  chimney  in  my  father's  house, 
and  the  bricks  are  alive  at  this  day  to  testify  it ;  there- 
fore, dcQy  it  not. 

*  Staf.  And  will  you  credit  this  base  drudge's  words^ 

*  That  speaks  he  knows  not  what  ? 

*  All.  Ay,  marry,  will  we ;  therefore  get  ye  gone. 

W.  Staf  Jack  Cade,  the  duke  of  York  hath  taught 
you  this. 

*  Cade.  He  lies,  for  I  invented  it  myself.  [Aside. — 
Go  to,  sirrah,  Tell  the  king  from  me,  that — for  his  father's 
sake,  Henry  the  fifth,  in  whose  time  boys  went  to  span- 
counter*  for  French  crowns, — I  am  content  he  shall  reign ; 
but  ril  be  protector  over  him. 

'  Dick.  And,  furthermore,  we'll  have  the  lord  Say's 

*  head,  for  selling  the  dukedom  of  Maine. 

'  Cade.    And   good   reason,   for   thereby  is   England 

*  maimed,  and  fain  to  go  with  a  staff,  but  that  my  puis- 
'  sance  holds  it  up.  Fellow  kings,  I  tell  you,  that  that 
'  lord  Say  hath  gelded  the  commonwealth,  and  made  it 
'  an  eunuch  :  and  more  than  that,  he  caA  speak  French, 
'  and  therefore  he  is  a  traitor. 

*  Staf.  O  gross  and  miserable  ignorance  ! 

'  Cade.  Nay,  answer,  if  you  can :  The  Frenchmen  are 

*  our  enemies  :  go  to  then,  I  ask  but  this ;  Can  he,  that 

» 9pan'Counter — ]    A  play  at  which  money  is  thrown  within  a  spaa  ot 

mark. — Todd's  Johnwn, 
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^  speaka  with  tHe  tongue  of  an  enemy^  be  a  good  conn- 
*•  seller,  or  no? 

*  AIL  No»  no ;  and  therefore  we'll  have  his  head* 

*  TF.  Stqf.  Well,  seeing  gentle  words  will  not  prevail^ 
*  Assail  them  with  the  army  of  the  king. 

'  Stqf.  Herald>  away :  and,  throughout  every  town^ 
J  Proclaim  them  traitors  that  are  up  with  Cade ; 
'  That  those,  which  fly  before  the  battle  ends, 
'  May,  even  in  their  wives'  and  children's  sight, 
'  Be  hang'd  up  for  example  at  their  doors : — 
'  And  you,  that  be  the  king's  friends,  follow  me. 

[Exeunt  the  Two  Stafpords,  and  Forces. 

*  Cade.  And  you,  that  love  the  cdmmons,  follow  me.— 

*  Now  show  yourselves  men,  'tis  for  liberty. 

*  We  will  not  leave  one  lord,  one  gentleman : 

*  Spare  none,  but  such  as  go  in  clouted  shoon ; 

*  For  they  are  thrifty  honest  men,  and  such 

*  As  would  (but  that  they  dare  not,)  take  our  parts. 

*  Dick.  They  are  all  in  order,  and  march  toward  us. 

*  Cade^  But  then  are  we  in  order,  when  we  are  most 

*  out  of  order.    Come,  march  forward*  lExeunim 


SCENE  III, 

ilito^Aer  Par^  q/*  Blackheath. 

Alarums.     The  two  Parties  enter,  andjight,  and'ioth  th€ 

Staffords  are  slain. 

*  Cade.  Where's  Dick,  the  butcher  of  Ashford  ? 

*  IHck.  Here,  sir. 

*  Cade.  They  fell  before  thee  like  sheep  and  oxen,  and 
'  thou  behavedst  thyself  as  if  thou  hadst  been  in  thine  own 

*  slaughter-house:  therefore  thus  will  I  reward  thee,— -The 

*  Lent  shall  be  as  long  again  as  it  is ;  and  thou  shalt  h&ve 
'  a  license  to  kill  for  a  hundred  lacking  one. 

*  Dick.  I  desire  no  more. 

^^Cade.  And,  to  speak  truth,  thou  deservest  no  less. 

•  This  monument  of  the  victory  will  I  bear  ;•  and  the 

•  »  This  sioiiiiiiMiit  9f  ihg  victory,  ^c.  ]  Here  Cade  must  be  auppoeed  to  take  off 

VOL.  V.  2  t: 
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*  bodies  shall  be  dragged  at  my  hone'  heels,  till  I  do 

*  come  to  London,  where  we  will  have  the  mayor's  sword 

*  borne  before  us. 

*  Dick.  If  we  mean  to  thrive  and  do  good,  break  open 

*  the  gaols,  and  let  out  th»  prisoners. 

*  Cade.  Fear  not  that,  I  warrant  thee.    Come,  let's 

*  march  towards  London.  [JSznutf. 

SCENE  IV. 

London.    A  Room  m  the  Palace. 

Enter  King  Henby,  reading  a  Supplication;  the  Duke  (f 
Buckingham,  and  Lord  Sat  with  him:  at  a  £stamf 
Queen  MAB6ARET,iitotintpig  over  Suffolk's  Head, 

*  Q.  Mar.  Oft  have  I  heard-^that  grief  softens  the 

*  And  makes  itiearful  and  degenerate ;  [ooiind, 

*  Think  therefore  on  revenge,  and  cease  to  weep. 

*  But  who  can  cAuie  to  weep»  and  look  on  this  ? 

*  Her^  may  his  head  lie  on  my  throbbing  breast: 

*  But  Where's  the  body  that  I  should  embraee  ? 

'  Buck.  What  answer  makes  your  grace  to  the  rebeb' 

*  supplication? 

*  K.  Hen.  Til  send  some  holy  bishop  to  entreat : 
'  For  God  forbid,  so  msiny  simple  souls    ■ 

*  Should  perish  by  the  sword !  And  I  myself, 

'  Rather  than  bloody  war  should  out  them  shorty 

*  Will  parley  with  Jack  Cade  their  general. — 

*  But  stay,  I'll  read  it  ovqr  once  again. 

*  Q.  Mar.  Ah,  barbarous  villains !  hath  this  lovely  face 

*  Rul'd,  like  a  wandering  planet,  over  me : 

*  Aiul  could  it  not  enforce  them  to  relent, 

*  That  were  miworthy  to  behold  the  same  ? 

'  £.  Hm.  Lord  Say,  Jack  Cade  hath  sworn  to  have  thy 
head. 

*  Say.  Ay,  but  I  hope,  your  highness  shall  have  his. 
K.  Hen.  How  now,  madam  ?  Still 

StaffiDxds*  armour.    So  HolinBhed  :  "  Jack  Cade,  upon  his  Tictoiy  assimt  dia 

iteSbidt,  8p|Muri«ledhiiiiseU  ia  $u  Hhbj^ 

and  so  in  fome  glory  Tetumed  a^m.  V>  t/mdon/' — Stsivins. 
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Lfunentifig,  and  mourning  for  Stiflfblk's  de&th  ? 

I  fear,  my  love,  if  that  I  had  been  dead. 

Thou  wonldest  not  have  moum'd  so  much  for  me. 

CL  Mar.  No,  my  love,  I  should  not  moom,  but  die  for 
thee. 

Enter  a  Messenger. 

*  K.  Hen.  How  now !  what  news  ?  why  eom'st  thou  in 

such  haste  ? 
'  Mess.  The  rebels  are  in  Southwark;  Fly,  my  lord ! 
^  Jack  Cade  proclaims  himself  lord  Mortimer, 
'  Descended  from  the  dake  of  Clarence'  house ; 
'  And  calls  your  grace  usurper,  openly, 
'  And  vows  to  crown  himself  in  Westminster* 
'  His  army  is  a  ragged  multitude 
'  Of  hinds  and  peasants,  rade  and  merciless : 
'  Sit  Humphrey  Stafford  and  his  brother^s  death 
'  Hath.  gi?en  them  heart  and  courage  to  proceed ; 
'  All  seholars,  lawyers,  courtiers,  gentlemen, 
'  They  call — false  caterpillars,  and  intend  their  death. 
^  K.Hen.  O  graceless  men!  they  know  not  what  they  do* 
'  Buck.  My  gracious  lord,  retire  to  Kenelworth, 
'  Until  a  power  be  rais'd  to  put  them  down. 

*  Q.  Mar.  Ah !  were  the  duke  of  Suffolk  now  alhre, 

*  These  Kentiah  rebels  would  be  soon  appeas'd. 
'  K.  Hen.  Lord  Say,  the  traitors  hate  thee, 

'  Therefore  away  with  us  to  Kenelworth. 

'  Say.  So  might  your  grace's  person  be  in  danger ; 
'  The  sight  of  me  is  odious  in  theif  eyes ; 
^  And  therefore  in  this  city  will  I  stay, 
'  And  live  alone  as  secret  as  I  may. 

Enter  another  Messenger. 

*  2  Mess.  Jack  Cade  hath  gotten  London-bridge ;  the 

citizens 

*  Fly  and  forsake  their  houses : 

*  The  rascal  people,  thirsting  after  prey, 

*  Join  with  the  traitor;  and  they  jointly  swear, 

*  To  spoil  the  city*,  and  your  royal  court. 

*  Buck.  Then  linger  not,  my  lord  \  a.N9%.^ ,  \sik^\Lcsii%. 

2c2 
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♦  K.  Hen.  Come*  Margaret ;  God,  our  hope,  will  suo^ 

cour  us. 

♦  Q.  Mar.  My  hope  is  gone»  now  Suffolk  is  deceased. 
«  K.  Hen.  Farewell,  my  lord ;  [to  lord  Sat.]  trast  not 

the  Kentish  rebels. 

♦  Buck.  Trust  no  body,  for  fear  you  be  betrayed. 
'  Say.  The  trust  I  haive  is  in  mine  innocence, 

'.And  therefore  am  I  bold  and  resolute.  [Exemi. 

SCENE  V. 

The  same.    The  Tower. 

Enter  Lord  Scaled,  and  others,  on  the  WaUs.     Then  enter 

certain  Citizens,  below. 

Scales.  How  now?  is  Jack  Cade  slain? 

1  Cit.  No,  my  lord,  nor  likely  to  be  slain ;  for  they  hgfe 
won  the  bridge,  killing  all  those  that  withstand  them:  The^ 
lord  mayor  craves  aid  of  your  honour  from  the  Tower^  to 
defend  the  city  from  the  rebels. 
.  Scales.  Such  aid  as  I  can  spare,  you  shall  command; 
But  I  am  troubled  here  with  them  myself. 
The  rebels  have  assayed  to  win  the  Tower. 
But  get  you  to  Smithfield,  and  gather  head. 
And  thither  I  will  send  you  Matthew  (^oqgh : 
Fight  for  your  king,  your  country,  and  your  lives  ; 
And  80  farewell,  for  I  must  hence  again.  [JBxaorf. 

SCENE  VL 

The  same.*  Cannon-street* 

Enter  Jack  Cade,  and  his  Followers.    He  strikes  kU  Suf 

on  London-stone. 

Cade.  Now  is  Mortimer  lord  of  this  city.  And  here, 
sitting  upon  London-stone,  I  charge  and  command,  that^ 
of  the  city's  cost,  the  pissing-conduit  run  nothing,  fmt 
claret  wine  this  first  year  of  our  reign.  And  now,  henoe- 
forward,  it  shall  be  treason  for  any  tl^at  calls  me  oQket 
than— lord  Mortimer. 
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m 
%  •  > 

JEnier  a  Soldier,  rtinimg. 

Sold.  Jack  Cade  !  Jack  Cade ! 

Cad€.  Knock  him  down  there*  \Tf^^  kill  Um.^ 

*  Smith.  If  this  fellow  be  wise^  hell  never  call  yott  Jack 

*  Cade  more;  I  think,  he  hath  a  very  fair  warning* 
Dick*  My  lord^  there's  an  army  gathered  together  in 

Smithfield. 

Cade.  Come  then,  let's  go  fight  with  them :  But,  first 
go  and  set  London-bridge  on  fire  f  and,  if  you  can,  bum 
down  the  Tower  too.    Come,  let's  away.  lExeuni^ 

SCENE  VII. 
The  tame.    Smithfield. 

t 

Alarum.  Enter,  on  one  side.  Cade  and  his  Companjf:  ai| 
the  other.  Citizens,  and  the  King's  Forces,  headed  by, 
Matth  e  w  Go  u  g  h  .  Theyjight ;  the  Citizens  are  routed^ 
arid  Matthew  Gough'  is  slain. 

Cade.  So,  sirs: — Now  go  some  and  pull  down  the 
Savoy  ;*  others  to  the  inns  of  court ;  down  with  them  all^ 

Dick.  I  have  a  suit  unto  your  lordship. 

C4ide.  Be  it  a  lordship,  thou  shalt  have  it  for  that  word^ 

'  Dick.  Only,  that  the  laws  of  England  may  come  out 
'  of  your  mouth. 

*  John.  Mass,  'twill  be  sore  law  then;  for  he  was 

*  thrust  in  the  mouth  with  a  spear,  and  'tis  not  whole  yet« 

'  Smith.  Nay,  John,  it  will  be  stinking  law ;  for  his 
'  breath  stinks  with  eating  toasted  cheese.  [Aside. 

*  Cade.  I  have  thought  upon  it,  it  shall  be  so.    Away, 

^  Thiy  kiU  him,"]  So  Holinshed,  p.  654.  "  He  also  pat  to  execution  in  Soath- 
wark  divers  persons,  some  for  breaking  his  ordinance,  and  other  being  his  old 
noqoaintance,  lest  Chev  should  bewraie  his  base  linage,  disparaging  him  for 
bU  usurped  surname  of  Mortimer." — Stbbvbns. 

«  ....  Ijondon-bridgi  mijir$ ;]  The  houses  on  London-bridge  were  burnt  iB 
this  rebellion,  and  many  of  the  inhabitants  perished. — Malomb. 

4  ....  Matthew  Gough.']  *<  A  man  of  great  wit  and  much  experience  in  feats 
ef  chivalrie,  the  which  in  continual  warres  had  spent  his  time  in  serring  of 
die  king  and  his  father."  Holinshed,  p.  635. — Stbbvbns. 
.    «  —  piiii  down  th9  Satoy ;]  This  trouble  had  been  saved  Cade's  refermen 
by  his  pxtdeoesior  Wat  Tyler.    It  was  re-edified  by  Heaiy  VIL— Rxtmk.    . 
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*  bum  all  the  records  of  the  realm  ^  my  mouth  shaD  be 

*  the  parliament  of  England. 

^  John.  Then  we  are  like  to  have  biting  statutea,  on- 

*  lesB  his  teeth  be  pulled  out.  [Adie. 
*  Cc<2r.  And  henceforward  all  things  shall  be  in  com- 

*  mon. 

Bnier  a  Messenger. 

'  Men.  My  lord,  a  prize,  a  pris&e !  here's  the  lord  Say, 

*  which  sold  the  towns  in  France ;  *  he  that  made  us  pay 

*  one  and  twenty  fifteens/  and  one  shilling  to  the  poundt 
^  the  last  subsidy. 

Enter  George  Bsvis,  with  the  Lord  Sat. 

'  Cade.  Well,  he  shall  be  beheaded  for  it  ten  times,—' 

*  Ah,  thou  say,  thou  serge,*  nay,  thou  buckram  lord !  now 
'  art  thou  within  point-blank  of  our  jurisdiction  rega). 
'  What  canst  thou  answer  to  my  majesty,  for  giving  up 
'  of  Normandy  unto  monsieur  Basimecu,  the  dauphin  of 
'  France  ?  Be  it  known  unto  thee,  by  these  presence*  even 
'  the  presence  of  lord  Mortimer,  that  I  am  the  besom  that 
'  must  sweep  the  court  clean  of  such  filth  as  tbou  art 

*  Thou  hast  most  tmitorously  corrupted  the  youth  of  tks 
'  realm,  in  erectiug  a  grammar-school :  and  whereas,  be- 
'  fbre,  our  fore-faAers  had  no  other  books  but  the  score 

*  and  the  tally,  thou  hast  caused  printing  to  be  iised;^ 
'  and,  contrary  to  the  king,  his  crown  and  dignity,  thoa 
<  hast  built  a  paper-mill.     It  will  be  proved  to  Ihj-  face« 

*  that  thou  hast  men  about  thee,  that  usually  talk  of  a 
'  noun,  and  a  verb ;  and  such  abominable  words,  as  no 
'  Christian  ear  can  endure  to  hear.  Thou  hast  appointed 
'justices  of  peace,  to  call  poor  men  before  them  about 

*  matters  they  were  not  able  to  answer.  Moreover,  thou 
'  hast  put  them  in  prison ;  and  because  they  could  not 
'  read,  thou  hast  hanged  them  ;*  when,  indeed,  only  ibr 

' oiif  and  ttoenty  fifteeai,]  A  Jifteen  wi^  the  thirtittk  part  tf  alllks 

MOfeablas  or  personal  property  of  esdi  sulject. — Malomb. 

ff thoH  any,  thou  Mm,]  Say  was  the  old  word  for  ftifc;  en  ^M  4mfmdB 

the  series  of  degradation,  nom  aay  to  tergef  from  iergt  to  6iiefcrsai.'**JoBitsow. 

k  ..^  jfrinting  to  bt  uud ;]  Shakspcare  is  a  little  too  early  ^nth  ddaao 
tion. — Jo  H  N  iio  N. 

*—  teMMM  tiiyemUdnoi  nmd,  thM  hut  hangtd  tA«n;]  llMitie^  thej 
Assffd  because  they  co«ld  noi  d«im  tha  beatfii  ol  clergy. 


J* 
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^.  that  caiuie  they  have  been  most  worthy  to  lite.  Thou 
'  dost  ride  on  a  foot-cloth/  dost  thou  not  ? 

Say.  What  of  that? 

Cmb.  Marry,  thou  oughteat  not  to  let  thy  horse  wear 
a  cloak,*  when  honester  men  than  thou  go  in  their  hose 
and  doublets. 

*  Dick.  And  work  in  their  shirt  too;  as  myself^  for 

*  example,  that  am  a  butcher. 
Say.  You  men  of  Kent, — 
IXtk.  What  say  you  of  Kent  ? 

*  Say.  Nothing  but  this  :  Tis  bona  terra^mala  gmu. 

•  '  Cade.  Away  with  him,  away  with  him !  he  speaks 
'  Latin. 

*  Say.  Hear  me  but  speak,  and  bear  me  whsnfe  you  will. 
'  Kent,  in  the  commentaries  Ceesar  writ, 

^  Is  term'd  the  civil'st  place  of  all  this  isle : 
'  Sweet  is  the  country,  because  full  of  riches  ; 
'  The  people  liberal,  valiant,  active,  wealthy; 
'  Which  makes  me  hope  you  are  not  void  of  pity. 
'  I  sold  not  Maine,  I  lost  not  Normandy: 

*  Yet,  to  recover  them,  would  lose  my  Ufe. 

*  Justice  with  favour  have  I  always  done ; 

*  Prayers  and  tears  have  mov'd  me,  gifts  could  never, 

*  When  have  I  aught  exacted  at  your  hands? 

9  Bent"  to  maintain  the  king,  the  realm,  and  you, 

*  Large  gifts  have  I  bestowed  on  learned  clerks, 

*  Because  my  book  preferr'd  me  to  the  king ; 

*  And^-Hieeing  ignorance  is  the  curse  of  Ood, 

^  Knowledge  the  wing  wherewith  we  fly  to  heaven,-**- 

*  Unless  you  be  possessed  with  devilish  spirits, 

*  You  cannoi  but  forbear  to  murder  me. 

*  This  tongue  hath  parleyed  unto  foreign  kings 
f  For  your  behoof^ — 

*  Cade.  Tut !  when  struck 'st  thou  one  blow  in  the  field? 

k  ..^  Th^  dott  ridt  on  a  foot  cloth,]  A  foot-tUKh  n^M  a  kind  of  hmteiiigf 
wliich  covered  the  body  of  the  horse,  and  almost  reached  the  ground.  It  was 
■ounotuaen  made  of  Yelvet,  and  bordered  with  gold  lace^— M  alonb. 

1 to  Ut  thy  horte  wear  a  cloak,']  This  is  a  reproach  truly  characteristicaL 

IJotlMnfl  fowes  to  much  offiuce  to  the  lower  ranks  of  mankind,  as  the  sight  of 
piipciflnitaea  merely  ostentatious. — Johnson. 

.    ■  BmU — ]  The  old  co^y  reads  Kent,  which  renders  the  whole  paaMge  oa- 
intellisihUi^  t^  enandatMa  wn  soggested  by  Steeveai. 
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*  Say.  Great  men  haye  reaching  hands :  oft  hare'  V 

struck 

*  Those  that  I  never  saw,  and  struck  them  dead. 
^Geo.  O  monstrous  coward!  what,  to  come  behind 

folks? 

*  Say.  These  cheeks  are  pale  for  watching  for  your 

good. 

*  Cade.  Give  him  a  box  o'the  ear,  and  that  will  make 

*  'em  red  again. 

*  Say.  Long  sitting  to  determine  poor  men's  causes 
Hath  made  me  full  of  sickness  and  diseases. 

^  Cade.  Ye  shall  have  a  hempen  candle  then,  and  the 

*  pap  of  a  hatchet. 

'  Dick.  Why  dost  thou  quiver,  man? 

'  Say.  The  palsy,  and  not  fear,  provoketh  me. 

'  Cade.  Nay,  he  nods  at  us ;  as  who  should  say.  111  her 
'  even  with  you.  Pll  see  if  his  head  will  stand  steadier  od 
^  a  pole,  or  no  :  Take  him  away,  and  behead  him. 

*  Say.  Tell  me  wherein  I  have  offended  most?  * 

*  Have  I  affected  wealth,  or  honour ;  speak? 

*  Are  my  chests  fill'd  up  with  extorted  gold? 

*  Is  my  apparel  sumptuous  to  behold  ? 

*  Whom  have  I  injured,  that  ye  seek  my  death  ? 

*  These  hands  are  free  from  guiltless  blood-shedding, 
*This  breast  from  harbouring  foul  deceitful  thoughts. 

*  O,  let  me  live ! 

*  Cade,  I  feel  remorse  in  myself  with  his  words :  hot 

*  rU  bridle  it ;  he  shall  die,  an  it  be  but  for  pleading  so 

*  well  for  his  life.    Away  with  him !    he  has  a  familiar 

*  under  his  tongue  ;*'  he  speaks  not  o'God's  name.    *  (3o, 

*  take  him  away,  I  say,  and  strike  off  his  head  presently: 

*  and  then  break  into  his  son-in-law's  house,  sir  James 

*  Cromer,**  and  strike  off  his  head,  and  bring  them  both 

*  upon  two^oles  hither. 

All.  It  shall  be  done. 

■  — :;-  afamiUar — ]  i.  e«  A  dfcmon  who  was  Boppoeed  to  attend  at  call*— 
STBSvsita. 

•  —-^  sir  Jamn  Cromer,']  It  was  WilUam  Cnrnmer,  sheriff  of  Koat,  whoM 
Cade  put  to  death.  Lord  Say  and  he  had  been  preTiooaly  MOt  to  the  Tovor. 
aad  both,  at  least  the  former,  convicted  of  treason,  at  Cade's  mock  cooHBi 
ef  oyer  and  tennmer  at  Goiidha^.    See  W.  Tfyircfrer,  p.  470. — Riisoii. 
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/^  Smf%  Ah,  countrymen!    if  when  you   make  your 
prayers, 
^  Grod  should  be  so  obdurate  as  yourselves, 

*  How  would  it  fare  with  your  departed  souls? 

*  And  therefore  yet  relent,  and  save  my  life. 

*  Cade.  Away  with  him,  and  do  as  I  command  ye*       ' 

{^Exeunt  some,  with  Lord  Sat. 
'  The  proudest  peer  in  the  realm  shall  not  wear  a  head  oif 
'  his  shoulders^  unless  he  pay  me  tribute ;  there  shall  not 
'  a  maid  be  married,  but  she  shall  pay  to  me  her  maiden- 
^  head  ere  they  have  it :  Man  shall  hold  of  me  tit  eapiie  i 

*  and  we  charge  and  command,  that  their  wives  be  as  fire^ 
'  as  heart  can  wish,  or  tongue  can  tell. 

*  Dick.  My  lord,  when  shall  we  go  to  Cheapside,  and 

*  take  up  commodities  upon  our  bills  1? 

*  Cade.  Marry,  presently. 
^  All  O  brave! 

Re-tnter  Rebels,  with  the  heads  of  Lord  Say  and  hi$' 

Son-m-law. 

'  Cade.  But  is  not  this  braver? — Let  them  kiss  one  an- 
'  other,  for  they  loved  well,  when  they  were  alive.    Now 

*  part  them  again,  lest  they  consult  about  the  giving  up 

*  of  some  more  towns  in  France.     Soldiers,  defer  the  spoil 
'  of  the  city  until  night:  for  with  these  borne  before  us, 

*  instead  of  maces,  will  we  ride  through  the  streets ;  and, 

*  at  every  comer,  have  them  kiss. — ^Away !  [Exeunt. 

SCENE  vin. 

Southwark. 

Alarum.    Enter  Cade,  and  all  his  Rabblement. 

*  Cade.  Up  Fish-street !  down  Saint  Magnus*  comer ! 

*  kill  and  knock  down !  throw  them  into  the  Thames ! — 

[A  Parley  sounded,  then  a  Retreat. 

*  What  noise  is  this  I  hear  ?    Dare  any  be  so  bold  to 

*  sound  retreat  or  parley,  when  I  command  them  kill  ? 

'  -*—  takg  ftp  eommo^tiet  upon  aur  bills?]  PerhapA  this  U  an  eqmYoqiie  al- 
luding to  the  brown  InUs,  or  halberds,  with  which  the  commons  were  anciently 
amecL— PiRCT. 
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Enter  Buckingham,  and  Old  Clippo&d^  itiih  Porcey. 

'  Buck.  Ay«  here  they  be  that  dare  and  will  disturb 
thee: 

*  Know,  Cade,  we  come  ambaisadors  firom  the  king 
'  Unte  the  commons,  whom  thou  hast  misled  i 

f  And  here  pronounce  free  pardon  to  them  all, 
<  That  will  forsake  thee,  and  go  home  in  peace. 

'  CUf.  What  say  ye»  countrymen  ?  will  ye  releat^ 
'  And  yield  to  mercy,  whilst  'tis  offer'd  you ; 
^  Or  let  a  rabble  lead  you  to  your  deaths? 
^  Who  lores  the  king,  and  will  embrace  his  pardon^ 
'  Fling  up  his  cap,  and  say^God  save  his  nuyeaty ! 
^  Who  hateth  him,  and  honours  not  his  father^ 
'  Henry  the  fifth,  that  made  all  France  to  quake, 
'  Shake  he  his  weapon  at  us,  and  pass  by* 

'  AIL  God  save  the  king !  God  save  the  king!  ' 
'  Cade.  What,  Buckingham,  and  Clifford,  are  ye  so 
'brave? — And  you,  base  peasants,  do  ye  believe  hka? 
'  will  you  needs  be  hanged  with  your  pardons  about  your 
'  necks?  Hath  my  sword  therefore  broke  through  London 
'  Grates,  that  you  should  leave  me  at  the  White  Hart  in 
'  Southwark  ?  I  thought,  ye  would  never  have  given  out 
'  these  arms,  till  you  had  recovered  your  ancient  freedom: 
'  but  you  are  all  recreants,  and  dastards ;  and  delight  to 
'  live  in  slavery  to  the  nobility.  Let  them  break  your 
'  backs  with  burdens,  take  your  houses  over  you  heads, 

*  ravish  your  wives  and  daughters  before  your  faces :  For 
'  me, — I  will  make  shift  for  one ;  and  so — God's  curse 

*  light  upon  you  all ! 

'  AU.  We'll  foUow  Cade,  well  follow  Cade. 
'  Clif.  Is  Cade  the  son  of  Henry  the  fifth, 

*  That  thus  you  do  exclaim — ^you'll  go  with  him  ? 

*  Will  he  conduct  you  through  the  heart  of  France, 
'  And  make  the  meanest  of  you  earls  and  dukes'? 

^  Alas,  he  hath  no  home,  no  place  to  fiy  to ; 
^  Nor  knows  he  how  to  live,  but  by  the  spoil, 

*  Unless  by  robbing  of  your  friends,  and  us. 

*  Were't  not  a  shame,  that  whilst  you  live  at  jaf,    * 
'  Tbe  fearful  French,  whom  you  late  vanquished. 
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Should  make  a  start  o'er  seas,  and  vanquish  you  ? 
Methinks,  already^  in  this  civil  broil, 
I  see  them  lording  it  in  London  streets. 
Crying — Villageois!  unto  all  they  meet. 
Better^  ten  thousand  base-bom  Cades  miscarry. 
Than  you  should  stoop  unto  a  Frenchman's  mercy. 
To  France,  to  France,  and  get  what  you  have  lost; 
Spare  England,  for  it  is  your  native  coast : 
Henry  hath  money,  you  are  strong  and  manly ; 
God  on  our  side,  doubt  not  of  victory. 

'AO.  A  Clifford !  a  Clifford !  well  foUow  the  king,  and 
CUfford, 

'  Cade.  Was  ever  feather  so  lightly  blown  to  and  firo,  as 
this  multitude  ?  the  name  of  Henry  the  fifth  hales  them 
to  an  hundred  mischiefs,  and  makes  them  leave  me  de* 
solate.  I  see  them  lay  their,  heads  together,  to  surprize 
me :  my  sword  make  way  for  me,  for  here  is  no  stayingw 
— In  despight  of  the  devils  and  hell,  have  through  the 
very  midst  of  you !  and  heavens  and  honour  be  witiieesy 
that  no  want  of  resolution  i^  me,  but  only  my  followers' 
base  and  ignominious  treasons,  makes  me  betake  me  to 
my  heels.  [EatU. 

Buck,  What,  is  he  fled  ?  go  some,  and  follow  him; 
And  he  that  brings  his  head  unto  the  king, 
Shall  have  a  thousand  crowns  for  his  reward. — 

[ExeurU  9ome  of  them. 
Follow  me,  soldiers ;  we'll  devise  a  mean 
To  reconcile  you  all  unto  the  king.  [fretint. 

SCENE  IX. 

Kenelworth  Castle. 

Enter  King  Hbnet,  Queen  Mabgaret,  and  Sombbsetv 

on  the  Terrace  of  the  Ca^Ie. 

♦  K.  Hen.  Was  ever  king,  that  joy 'd  an  earthly  throne, 

*  And  could  command  no  more  content  than  I  ? 

*  No  sooner  was  I  crept  out  of  my  cradle, 

*  Bui  I  was  made  a  king,  at  nine  months  old : 
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*  Was  never  subject  long'd  to  be  a  king, 

*  As  I  do  long  and  wish  to  be  a  subject. 

Enter  Buckingham  and  Clifford. 

*  Buck.  Healthy  and  glad  tidings,  to  your  majesty ! 

*  K.  Hen.  Why,  Buckingham,  is  the  traitor  Cade  sur- 

*  Or  is  he  but  retir'd  to  make  him  strong?  [prized? 

Enter,  below,  a  great  number  of  Cade's  Followers,  wkk 

Halters  about  their  Necks^ 

*  *  CUf.  He*s  fled,  my  lord,  and  all  his  powers  do  yield ; 

*  And  humbly  thus,  with  halters  on  their  necks, 

*  Expect  your  highness'  doom,  of  life,  or  death. 

*  K.  Hen.  Then,  heaven,  set  ope  thy  everlasting  gates, 

*  To  entertain  my  vows  of  thanks  and  praise ! — 

*  Soldiers,  this  day  have  you  redeemed  your  Uvea, 

^  And  show'd  how  well  you  lo^e  your  prince  and  country  $ 

*  Continue  still  in  this  so  good  a  mind, 
'  And  Henry,  though  he  be  infortunate, 

*  Assure  yourselves,  will  never  be  unkind : 

^  And  so,  with  thanks,  and  pardon  to  you  all, 
-*  I  do  dismiss  you  to  your  several  countries. 
JIL  God  save  the  king !  God  save  the  king ! 

Enter  a  Messenger. 

*  Mess.  Please  it  your  grace  to  be  advertised, 

*  The  duke  of  York  is  newly  come  from  Ireland : 

*  And  with  a  puissant  and  a  mighty  power, 

*  Of  galiowglasses,  and  stout  kernes,^ 

*  Is  marching  hitherward  in  proud  array; 

*  And  still  proclaimeth,  as  he  comes  along, 

*  His  arms  are  only  to  remove  from  thee 

'*  The  duke  of  Somerset,  whom  he  terms  a  traitor. 

*  K.  Hen.  Thus  stands  my  state,  'twixt  Cade  and  York 

distressed ; 
'*  Like  to  a  ship,  that,  having  'scap'd  a  tempest, 

*  Is  straightway  calm'd  and  boarded  with  a  pirate ; 

f  CygaUowgUusea,  and  ttout  kemes,]  These  were  two  oxders  of  loQt-fol- 
dien  among  the  Iri8h.^STisvsif  s.    See  note  to  Mad>eth,  act  L  •&  t» 
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*  But  now  is  Cade  driven  back»  his  men  dispersed ; 

*  And  now  is  York  in  arms  to  second  him. — 

*  I  pray  thee,  Buckingham,  go  forth  and  meet  him: 

*  And  ask  him,  what's  the  reason  of  these  arms. 

*  Tell  him,  FU  send  duke  Edmund  to  the  Tower;— 

*  And,  Somerset,  we  will  commit  thee  thither^ 

*  Until  his  army  be  dismiss'd  from  him. 

*  Som.  My  lord, 

*  in  yield  myself  to  prison  wiUingly, 

*  Or  unto  death  to  do  my  country  good.  ^ 

*  K.  Hen.  In  any  case,  be  not  too  rough  in  terms ; 

*  For  be  is  fierce,  and  cannot  brook  hard  language. 

*  Buck.  I  will,  my  lord ;  and  doubt  not  so  to  deal, 

*  As  all  things  shall  redound  unto  your  good. 

*  K.  Hen.  Come,  wife,  let's  in,  and  learn  to  govern 

better; 

*  For  yet  may  England  curse  my  wretched  reign. 

lExeimi. 

* 

SCENE  X. 
Kent.    Iden's  Garden/ 

Enter  Cade. 

*  Cade.  Fye  on  ambition !  fye  on  myself;  that  have  a 

*  sword,  and  yet  am  ready  to  famish !  These  five  days 

*  have  I  hid  me  in  these  woods;  and  durst  not  peep  out» 

*  for  all  the  country  is  lay'd  for  me ;  but  now  I  am  so 

*  hungry,  that  if  I  might  have  a  lease  of  my  life  for  a 

*  thousand  years,  I  could  stay  no  longer.    Wherefore^ 

*  on  a  brick  wall  have  I  climbed  into  this  garden;  to  see 

*  if  I  can  eat  grass,  or  pick  a  sallet  another  while,  which 

*  is  not  amiss  to  cool  a  man's  stomach  this  hot  weather. 

*  And,  I  think,  this  word  sallet  was  bom  to  do  me  good : 

*  for,  many  a  time,  but  for  a  sallet,"  my  brain-pan  had 

*  been  cleft  with  a  brown  bill ;  and  many  a  time,  when  I 

*  have  been  dry,  and  bravely  marching,  it  hath  served  me 

*  instead  of  a  quart  pot  to  drink  in ;  And  now  the  word 

*  sallet  must  serve  me  to  feed  on. 

.  '  Kent.    Iden*i  Garden.]  Thia  Iden  wis  the  new  slieriff  of  Kent,  who  h»d 
followed  Cade  from  Rocbester.  W.  Wyrcetter,  p.  473. — Ritson. 
"  —  MUfT,]  i.  e.  if  fctiid  of  ^liMf ,  from  foUocU,  Fk« 
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Enter  Iden,  with  Servants. 

'  Idm.  Lord,  who  would  live  turmoiled  in  the  court, 
'  And  may  enjoy  such  quiet  walks  as  these? 
'  This  small  inheritance,  my  iather  left  me^ 
'  Contenteth  me,  and  is  worth  a  monarchy. 
'  I  seek  not  to  wax  great  by  others'  waning ; 
'  Or  gather  wealth,  I  care  not  with  what  envy;* 
'  Sufficeth,  that  I  have  maintains  my  state, 

*  And  sends  the  poor  well  pleased  from  my  gate* 

*  Cade.  Here's  the  lord  of  the  soil  c<Hne  to  seise  me  for 
'  a  stray,  for  entering  his  fee-simple  without  leave.  Abt 
'  villain,  thou  wilt  betray  me,  and  get  a  thousand  GA)Wns 
'  of  the  king  for  carrying  my  head  to  him  i  but  PU  make 
!  thee  eat  iron  like  an  ostrich,  and  swaUow  my  swoid  like 

*  a  great  pin,  ere  thou  and  I  part. 

'  Iden.  Why,  rude  companion,  whatsoe'er  thou  be« 
'  I  know  thee  not ;  Why  then  should  I  betray  thee  ? 
'  Is't  not  enough,  to  break  into  my  garden, 
'  And,  like  a  thief,  to  come  to  rob  my  grounds, 

*  Climbing  my  walls  in  spite  of  me  the  owner, 

'  But  thou  wilt  brave  me  with  these  saucy  terms  ? 

Cade.  Brave  thee  ?  ay,  by  the  best  blood  that  ever  was 
broached,  and  beard  thee  too.  Look  on  me  well :  I  have 
eat  no  meat  these  five  days :  yet,  come  thou  and  tby  fkvt 
men,  and  if  I  do  not  leave  you  all  as  dead  as  a  door  mif, 
I  pray  God,  I  may  never  eat  grass  more. 

*  Iden.  May,  it  shall  ne'er  be  said,  while  England  standd, 
That  Alexander  Iden,  an  esquire  of  Kent, 

Took  odds  to  combat  a  poor  famish'd  man. 
'  Oppose  thy  steadfast  gazing  eyes  to  mine, 

*  See  if  thou  canst  outface  me  with  thy  looks* 
'  Set  limb  to  limb,  and  thou  art  far  the  lesser ; 
'  Thy  hand  is  but  a  finger  to  my  fist; 

'  Thy  leg  a  stick,  compared  with  this  truncheon ; 
^  My  foot  shall  fight  with  all  the  strength  thou  hast ; 
^  And  if  mine  arm  be  heaved  in  the  air, 

*  Thy  grave  is  digg'd  already  in  the  earth. 

*  Or  gather  vfeaUh,  I  core  not  with  what  envy;!  I.e.  Or  accnmnbifa  tidMi^ 
withoHt  regarding  the  envy  or  odium,  that  I  may  mcur  in  the  acqnifitiaa.  Artj^ 
iM  often,  used  in  Uub  sense  by  oVd.  vAlen. — -'M.k^.^'^^. 
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^  As  for  more  words,  whose  greatness  answers  words, 

*  Let  this  my  sword  report  what  speech  forbears." 

*  Cade»  "By  my  valour*  the  most  complete  champiod 

*  that  ever  I  heard. — '  Steel,  if  thou  turn  the  edge,  or  cut 
'  not  out  the  burly-boned  clown  in  chines  of  b^ef  ere  thou 
'  sleep  in  thy  sheath,  I  beseech  God  on  my  knees,  thou 
'  mayest  be  turned  to  hobnails.  [Theyjight.  Cai^e  fallsJ] 
'  O,  I  am  slain !  famine,  and  no  other,  hath  slain  me  :  let 

*  ten  thousand  devils  come  against  me,  and  give  me  but 
'  the  ten  meals  I  have  lost,  and  Td  defy^th^m  all.  Wither, 
'  garden ;  and  be  henceforth  a  burying  place  to  all  that 
^  do  dwell  in  this  house,  because  the  unconquered  soul  of 
'  Cade  is  fled. 

'  liai.  Is't  Cade  that  I  have  slain,  that  mopstrous  trai- 
'  Sword,  I  will  hallow  thee  for  this  thy  deed,  [tOr? 

*  And  hang  thee  o'er  my  tomb,  when  I  am  dead : 

*  Ne'er  shall  this  blood  be  wiped  from  thy  point  \  * 

*  But  thou  shalt  wear  it  as  a  herald's  coat, 

*  To  emblaze  the  honour  that  thy  master  got.  > 

'  CiUle^  Iden,  farewell ;  and  be  proud  of  thy  victory; 
'  Tell  Kent  from  me,  she  hath  lost  her  best  man,  and  ex- 
'  hort  all  the  world  to  be  cowards;  for  I,  that  never 
'  feared  any,  am  vanquished  by  famine,  not  by  valour. 

*  Iden.  How  much  thou  wrong'st  me,*  heaven,  be  my 

judge. 

*  Die,  damned  wretch,  the  curse  of  her  that  bare  thee ! 

*  And  as  I  thrust  thy  body  in  with  my  sword, 

*  Sa  wish  I,  I  might  thrust  thy  soul  to  helL^ 

*  As  for  mors  words,  v^uue  greatneu  answtn  words, 

'    Ltttkis  my  oword  rtport  what  speech  forbionJ]  Sir  Thamas  Eaancr  sad 
^Un  luB,  Dr.  Waiburton,  read : 

As  for  more  voordi,  let  this  my  sword  report 
(  Who$e  greatness  answers  words)  what  speeekferbegrs. 
It  leemB  to  be  a  poor  praise  of  a  sword,  that  its  greatneu  answers  words,  what^. 
ever  be  tbe  meaning  of  the  expression.    The  old  reading,  though  somewhat 
obKore,  seems  to  me  more  capable  of  explanation.    For  more  words,  whose 
^omp  «nd  tomoux  may  answer  words,  and  only  words,  I  shall  forbear  thoa, 
oad  refer  the  rest  to  my  sward. -^onvsov, 
'  >  Row  much  thou  wron^st  me,']  That  is,  in  midertahuBg  his  prowess. 

r  So  wish  I,  I  might  tfmist  thy  soul  to  hell,  &c.]  Not  to  dwell  upon  tilie  wick- 
edness of  this  horrid  wish,  wim  which  Iden  debases  his  character,  the  whole 
Ipeech  is  wild  and  confused.  To  draw  a  man  by  his  heels,  headlong,  is  some- 
what difficult  i  nor  can  I  discover  how  the  •dunpiill  would  Vi«  baft  ^gcv«^«M\a8 
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'  Hence  will  I  drag  thee  headlong  by  the  heels  ■  i 

'  Unto  a  dunghill,  which  shall  be  thy  grave, 
^  And  there  cut  off  thy  most  ungracious  head ; 

*  Which  I  will  bear  in  triumph  to  the  king, 

*  Leaving  thy  trunk  for  crows  to  feed  upon. 

[Exit,  dragging  out  the  Body^ 

ACT  V. 

Scene  I. — Tke  same.    Fields  between  Dartford  and 

Blackheath. 

The  ELing's  Camp  on  one  side.  On  the  other,  enter  Yosi^ 
attended,  with  Drum  and  Colours:  his  Forces  ai  some 
distance. 

*  York.  From  Ireland  thus  comes  York,  to  claim  hitf 
^  And  pluck  the  crown  from  feeble  Henry's  head  :  [righ^ 

*  Ring,  bells,  aloud ;  bum,  bonfires,  clear  and  bright; 
'  To  entertain  great  England's  lawful  king. 

Ah,  sancta  majestas !  who  would  not  buy  thee  dear  ? 

*  Let  them  obey,  that  know  not  how  to  rule; 

^  This  hand  was  made  to  handle  nought  but  gold : 

*  I  cannot  give  due  action  to  my  words, 
f  Except  a  sword,  or  scepter  balance  it.' 
'  A  scepter  shall  it  have,  have  I  a  soul  f^ 

*  On  which  TU  toss  the  flower-de-luce  of  France. 

Enter  Buckingham. 

*  Whom  have  we  here?  Buckingham,  to  disturb  me? 
'  The  king  hath  sent  him,  sure :  I  must  dissemble : 

'  Buck.  York,  if  thou  meanest  well,  I  greet  thee  well. 
*  York.    Humphrey   of   Buckingham,   I   accept   thy 
greeting. 
'  Art  thou  a  messenger,  or  come  of  pleasure? 

trunk  were  left  to  he  fed  upon  by  ciowb.  These  I  conceive  not  to  be  tbe  &iltt 
of  corruption,  but  neglieence,  and  therefore  do  not  attempt  comdidB.— 
JoH NsoN.  By  headUmg  the  poet  means,  with  his  head  trailing  on  the  fioiaid. 
— Maloms. 

■ balance  it,"]  That  is,  balance  my  hand. — Johnson. 

.  *  A  acepUr  ihall  it  have,  have  I  a  toul ;]  York  means  to  say«— If  I  bavt  m  unh 
jgky  hand  shall  not  be  without  a  sceptre.— 'Stibtbni. 
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*  Buck.  A  messenger,  from  Henry ,  our  dread  liege, 

*  To  know  the  reason  of  these  arms  in  peace ; 

*  Or  why,  thou — being  a  subject  as  I  am, — 

*  Against  thy  oath  and  true  allegiance  sworn, 

'  Should'st  raise  so  great  a  power  without  his  leave, 
'  Or  dare  to  bring  thy  force  so  near  the  court. 
'   York.  Scarce  can  I  speak,  my  choler  is  so 
great. 
'  O,  I  could  hew  up  rocks^  and  fight  with  flint, 
'  I  am  so  angry  at  these  abject  terms ; 
'  And  now,  like  Ajax  Telamonius, 

*  On  sheep  or  oxen  could  I  spend  my  fury !         ^ Aside. 
'  I  am  far  better  bom  than  is  the  king; . 
'  More  like  a  king,  more  kingly  in  my  thoughts : 
'  But  I  must  make  fair  weather  yet  a  while, 
'  Till    Henry   be    more    weak,    and   I  more 

strong. — 

'  O  Buckingham,  I  pr'ythee,  pardon  me, 
'  That  I  have  given  no  answer  all  this  while, 
'  My  mind  was  troubled  with  deep  melancholy. 

*  The  cause  why  I  have  brought  this  army  hither, 
'  Is — to  remove  proud  Somerset  from  the  king, 

'  Seditious  to  his  grace,  and  to  the  state. 

'  Buck.  That  is  too  much  presumption  on  thy  part ; 
'  But  if  thy  arms  be  to  no  other  end, 
'  The  king  hath  yielded  unto  thy  demand; 
'  The  duke  of  Somerset  is  in  the  Tower. 

York.  Upon  thine  honour,  is  he  prisoner  ? 

Buck.  Upon  mine  honour  he  is  prisoner. 

'  York.  Then,  Buckingham,  I  do  dismiss  my  powers. — 
'  Soldiers,  I  thank  you  all ;  disperse  yourselves ; 
'  Meet  me  to-morrow  in  Saint  George's  field, 

*  You  shall  have  pay,  and  every  thing  you  wish. 

*  And  let  my  sovereign,  virtuous  Henry, 

*  Command  my  eldest  son, — nay,  all  my  sons, 

*  As  pledges  of  my  fealty  and  love, 

*  I'll  send  them  all  as  willing  as  I  live ; 

*  Lands,  goods,  horse,  armour,  any  thing  I  have 
'  Is  his  to  use,  so  Somerset  may  die. 

VOL.  v.  2  D 
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*  Buck.  York,  I  commend  this  kind  submission : 

*  We  twain  will  go  into  his  highness'  tent. 

Enter  King  Henry,  attended. 

'  K.  Hen.  Buckingham,^  doth  York   intend  no  harm 
tons, 
'  That  thus  he  marcheth  with  thee  arm  in  arm  ? 

*  York.  In  all  submission  and  humility, 

*  York  doth  present  himself  unto  your  highness. 

*  K.  Hen.  Then  what  intend  these  forces  thou  dost 

bring? 
'  York.  To  heave  the  traitor  Somerset  from  hence ; 

*  And  fight  against  the  monstrous  reberCade^ 
'  Who  since  I  heard  to  be  discomfited. 

Ewfer  Iden,  vnth  Cade's  Head. 

*  Iden.  If  one  so  rude,  and  of  so  mean  condition, 

*  May  pass  into  the  presence  of  a  king, 

'  Lo,  I  present  your  grace  a  traitor's  head, 

*  The  head  of  Cade,  whom  I  in  combat  slew. 

*  K.  Hen.  The  head  of  Cade?— Great  God,  how  just 

art  thou ! — 

*  O,  let  me  view  his  visage  being  de€ul, 

'  That  living  wrought  me  such  exceeding  trouble. 
'  Tell  me,  my  friend,  art  thou  the  man  that  slew  him  ? 

'  Iden.  I  was,  an't  like  your  majesty. 

'  K.  Hen.  How  art  thou  call'd  ?  and  what  is  thy  de- 
gree? 

'  Iden.  Alexander  Iden,  that's  my  name; 
^  A  poor  esquire  of  Kent,  that  loves  his  king. 

*  Buck.  So  please  it  you,  my  lord,  'twere  not  amiss 

*  He  were  created  knight  for  his  good  service. 

'  K.  Hen.  Iden,  kneel  down ;    \he  Anee/f.]  Rise  ap  ft 
knight. 
'  We  give  thee  for  reward  a  thousand  marks ; 
'  And  will,  that  thou  henceforth  attend  on  us. 

*  Iden.  May  Iden  live  to  merit  such  a  bounty, 
'  And  never  live  but  true  unto  his  liege ! 
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'  K»  Hen.  See,  Buckingham !  Somerset  comes  with  the 
queen ; 

*  Go,  bid  her  hide  him  quickly  from  the  duke. 

Enter  Queen  Margaret  and  Somersbt. 

'  Q.  Mar.  For  thousand  Yorks  he  shall  not  hide  his 
head, 

*  But  boldly  stand,  and  front  him  to  his  face. 
'  York.  How  now !   Is  Somerset  at  liberty  ? 

*  Then,  York,  unloose  thy  long-imprison'd  thoughts, 
'  And  let  thy  tongue  be  equal  with  thy  heart. 

*  Shall  I  endure  the  sight  of  Somerset  ? — 

'  False  king !  why  hast  thou  broken  faith  with  me, 

'  Knowing  how  hardly  I  can  brook  abuse  ? 

'  King  did  I  call  thee  ?  no,  thou  art  not  king ; 

'  Not  fit  to  govern  and  rule  multitudes, 

'  Which  dar'st  not,  no,  nor  canst  not  rule  a  traitor. 

'  That  head  of  thine  doth  not  become  a  crown ; 

*  Thy  hand  is  made  to  grasp  a  palmer's  staflF, 
^  And  not  to  grace  an  awful  princely  scepter. 

'  That  gold  must  round  engirt  these  brows  of  mine ; 
'  Whose  smile  and  frown,  like  to  Achilles'  spear^ 
'  Is  able  with  the  chancre  to  kill  and  cure. 

*  Here  is  a  hand  to  hold  a  scepter  up, 

'  And  with  the  same  to  act  controlling  laws. 

'  Giye  place ;  by  heaven,  thou  shalt  rule  no  more 

'  O'er  him,  whom  heaven  created  for  thy  ruler. 

*  Som.  O  monstrous  traitor ! — I  arrest  thee,  York, 

*  Of  capital  treason  'gainst  the  king  and  crown : 

*  Obey,  audacious  traitor ;  kneel  for  grace. 

*  York.  Would'st  have  me  kneel  ?  first  let  me  ask  of 

*  If  they  can  brook  I  bow  a  knee  to  man. —  [these, 

*  Sirrah,  call  in  my  sons  to  be  my  bail ; 

[Exit  an  Attendant. 

*  I  know,  ere  they  will  have  me  go  to  ward, 

*  They'll  pawn  their  swords  for  my  enfranchisement. 

'  Q.  Mar.  Call  hither  Clifford;  bid  him  come  amain, 

[£rfV  Buckingham. 

^  — -  tf  tfoej  YoiIl  eridently  means  bis  sons,  whom  he  had  jut  called 
€or. — M.  Maiow. 

8d2 
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*  To  say,  if  that  the  bastard  boys  of  York 

*  Shall  be  the  surety  for  their  traitor  father. 

*  York.  O  blood-bespotted  Neapolitan, 

*  Outcast  of  Naples,  England's  bloody  scoui^e ! 
'  The  sons  of  York,  thy  betters  in  their  birth, 

'  Shall  be  their  father's  bail ;  and  bane  to  those 
'  That  for  my  surety  will  refuse  the  boys. 

Enter  Edward  and  Richard  Plantagenet,  with 
Forces,  at  one  side:  at  the  other,  with  Forces  also,  old 
Clifford  and  his  Son. 

*  See,  where  they  come ;  I'll  warrant  theyHl  make  it  good. 

*  Q.  Mar.  And  here  come  Clifford,  to  deny  their  bail. 
'  Clif.  Health  and  all  happiness  to  my  lord  the  king. 

{^Kneels. 
'  YorJc.   I  thank  thee,  Clifford:    Say,  what  news  with 

*  Nay,  do  not  fright  us  with  an  angry  look :  [thee? 

*  We  are  thy  sovereign,  Clifford,  kneel  again  ; 

*  For  thy  mistaking  so,  we  pardon  thee. 

'  Clif.  This  is  my  king,  York,  I  do  not  mistake  ; 
'  But  thou  mistak'st  me  much,  to  think  I  do  :  — 
'  To  Bedlam  with  him  !  is  the  man  grown  mad  ? 

*  K.  Hen.  Ay,  Clifford;  a  bedlam  and  ambitious  humour 
'  Makes  him  oppose  himself  against  his  king. 

'  Clif.  He  is  a  traitor ;  let  him  to  the  Tower, 
'  And  chop  away  that  factious  pate  of  his. 

'  Q.  Mar.  He  is  arrested,  but  will  not  obey; 
'  His  sons,  he  says,  shall  give  their  words  for  him. 

'  York.  Will  you  not,  sons  ? 

Edw.  Ay,  noble  father,  if  our  words  will  serve*. 

'  Rich.  And  if  words  will  not,  then  our  weapons  shall* 

*  Clif'.  Why,  what  a  brood  of  traitors  have  we  here! 

*  York.  Look  in  a  glass,  and  call  thy  image  so; 

*  I  am  thy  king,  and  thou  a  false-heart  traitor. — 
'  Call  hidier  to  the  stake  my  two  brave  bears, 

•  That,  with  the  very  shaking  of  their  chains, 

*  They  may  astonish  these  fell  lurking  curs ; 

♦  Bid  Salisbury,  and  Warwick,  come®  to  me. 

c  Call  hither  to  the  ttake,  my  two  brave  bears, — 
Bid  SaUA\iry,  and  Warwick,  come — ]  The  Nerils,  earls  of  Warwick,  kad  a 
bear  and  ragged  staff  ioi  their  cogiiizance* — Sir  J.  Hawiivb. 
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Drums.    Enter  Wabwick  and  Salisbubt,  with  Forces. 

*  Clif.  Are  these  thy  bears  ?  well  bait  thy  bears  to 

death, 
'  And  manacle  the  bear-ward  in  their  chains, 
'  If  thou  dar'st  bring  them  to  the  baiting-place. 

*  Rich.  Oft  have  I  seen  a  hot  o'er-weening  cur 

♦  Run  back  and  bite,  because  he  was  withheld ; 

♦  Who,  being  suffer'd^  with  the  bear's  fell  paw, 

♦  Hath  clapp'd  his  tail  between  his  legs,  and  cry'd : 

♦  And  such  a  piece  of  service  will  you  do, 

♦  If  you  oppose  yourselves  to  ipatch  lord  Warwick. 

*  Clif,  Hence,  heap  of  wrath,  foul  indigested  lump, 

♦  As  crooked  in  thy  manners  as  thy  shape ! 

*  York,  Nay,  we  shall  heat  you  thoroughly  anon. 

*  Clif.  Take  heed,  lest  by  your  heat  you  bum  your- 

selves. 

*  K.  Hen.  Why,  Warwick,  hath  thy  knee  forgot  to 

bow? 

♦  Old  Salisbury, — shame  to  thy  silver  hair, 

♦  Thou  mad  misleader  of  thy  brain-sick  son ! — 

♦  What,  whilt  thou  on  thy  death-bed  play  the  ruffian, 

♦  And  seek  for  sorrow  with  thy  spectacles  ? 

♦  O,  where  is  faith  ?    O,  where  is  loyalty  ? 

♦  If  it  be  banish'd  from  the  frosty  head, 

♦  Where  shall  it  find  a  harbour  in  the  earth  ? — 

♦  Wilt  thou  go  dig  a  grave  to  find  out  war, 

♦  And  shame  thine  honourable  age  with  blood  ? 

♦  Why  art  thou  old,  and  want'st  experience  ? 

♦  Or  wherefore  dost  abuse  it,  if  thou  hast  it  ? 

♦  For  shame !  in  duty  bend  thy  knee  to  me, 
^  That  bows  unto  the  grave  with  mickle  age. 

*  Sal.  My  lord,  I  have  considered  with  myself 

♦  The  title  of  this  most  renowned  duke ; 

♦  And  in  my  conscience  do  repute  his  grace 

♦  The  rightful  heir  to  England's  royal  seat. 

• 

* being  Boffer'd — ]   Being  sufiered  to  approach  to  the  bear's  fell  paw. 

Such  may  be  Uie  meaning.    I  am  not,  however,  snre,  but  the  poet  meant,  being 
in  a  state  of  tufferance  or  pain* — Malonk. 
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*  X.  Hen.  Hast  thou  not  sworn  allegiance  unto  me  ? 
^  Sal.  I  haye. 

*  £•  Hen.  Canst  thou  dispense  with  heaven  for  such 

an  oath  ? 

*  5a/.  It  is  great  sin,  to  swear  unto  a  sin  ^ 

*  But  greater  sin,  to  keep  a  sinful  oath. 

*  Who  can  be  bound  by  any  solemn  vow 

*  To  do  a  murderous  deed,  to  rob  a  man, 

*  To  force  a  spotless  virgin's  chastity, 

*  To  reave  the  orphan  of  his  patrimony, 

*  To  wring  the  widow  from  her  customed  right ; 

*  And  have  no  other  reason  for  this  wrong, 

*  But  that  he  was  bound  by  a  solemn  oath? 

Q.  Mar.  A  subtle  traitor  needs  no  sophister. 
'  K.  Hen.  Call  Buckingham,  and  bid  him  ann  himsflf. 
'  York.    Call  Buckingham,  and  all  the  friends  thou 
hast, 

m 

*  I  am  resolv'd  for  death,  or  dignity. 

*  Clif.  The  first  I  warrant  thee,  if  dreams  prove  true. 
'   War.  You  were  best  to  go  to  bed,  and  dream  again. 

To  keep  thee  from  the  tempest  of  the  field. 

Clif.  I  am  resolved  to  bear  a  greater  storm. 
Than  any  thou  canst  conjure  up  to-day: 
And  that  I'll  write  upon  thy  burgonet,* 
Might  I  but  know  thee  by  thy  household  badge. 

War.  Now,  by  my  father's  badge,^old  Nevil's  crest. 
The  rampant  bear  chain'd  to  the  ragged  staff. 
This  day  I'll  wear  aloft  my  burgonet, 
(As  on  a  mountain-top  the  cedar  shows. 
That  keeps  his  leaves  in  spite  of  any  storm,) 
Even  to  afiright  thee  with  the  view  thereof. 

Clif.  And  from  thy  burgonet  I'll  rend  thy  bear. 
And  tread  it  under  foot  with  all  contempt, 
'  Despight  the  bearward  that  protects  th.e  bear. 

'  Y.  Clif.  And  so  to  arms,  victorious  father, 
'  To  quell  the  rebels,  and  their  'complices. 

Rich.  Fye !  charity,  for  shame !  speak  not  in  spite, 
For  you  shall  sup  with  Jesu  Chriu  to-night. 

•  —  hwrgomt,']  i,t»  A  helmet. 
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'  Y.  Clif.  Foul  stiginatick>'  that's  more  than  thou  canst 

tell. 
'  Rich.  If  not  in  heaven,  you'll  surely  sup  in  hell. 

[Exeunt  severalfy. 

SCENE  II. 

Saint  Alban's. 

Alarums :  Excursions.    Enter  Warwick. 

War.  Clifford  of  Cumberland,  'tis  Warwick  calls ! 
And  if  thou  dost  not  hide  thee  from  the  bear. 
Now, — when  the  angry  trumpet  sounds  alarm. 
And  dead  men's  cries  do  fill  the  empty  air, — 
Clifford,  I  say,  come  forth  and  fight  with  me ! 
Proud  northern  lord,  Clifford  of  Cumberlandr 
Warwick  is  hoarse  with  calling  thee  to  arms. 

Enter  Yobk. 

'  How  now,  my  noble  lord?  what  all  a-foot? 

'  York.  The  deadly-handed  Clifford  slew  my  steed ; 
'  But  match  to  match  I  have  encounter'd  him, 
'  And  made  a  prey  for  carrion  kites  and  crows 
'  Even  of  the  bonny  beast  he  loy*d  so  well. 

Enter  Clifford. 

'  War.  Of  one  or  both  of  us  the  time  is  come. 
York.  Hold,  Warwick,  seek  thee  out  some  other  chace. 
For  I  myself  must  hunt  this  deer  to  death. 

War.    Then,  nobly,  York;    *tis  for  a  crown  thou 
fight'st.— 
'  As  I  intend,  Clifford,  to  thrive  to-day, 
it  grieves  my  soul  to  leave  thee  unassail'd. 

[Exit  Warwick. 
'  CKf.  What  seest  thou  in  me,  York?  why  dost  thou 

pause  ? 
*  York.  With  thy  brave  bearing  should  1  be  in  love, 
*  But  that  thou  art  so  fast  mine  enemy. 

'  Foul  ftigmatickt]  A  siigmaHek  if  one  on  whom  nature  htm  Mt  »  mmrk  of 
deformity ;  a  ttigma. — SriEyBNi. 
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'  Clif.  Nor  should  thy  prowess  want  praise  and  esteem, 
'  But  that  'tis  shown  ignobly,  and  in  treason. 

'  York.  So  let  it  help  me  now  against  thy  sword, 
'  As  I  in  justice  and  true  right  express  it ! 

'  Clif.  My  soul  and  body  on  the  action  both ! — 

*  York.  A  dreadful  lay !» — address  thee  instantly. 

[They  fight,  and  ChivTO^nfalb, 

'  Clif.  La  fin  couronne  les  cnivres.  [Dies} 

'  York,  Thus  war  hath  given  thee  peace,  for  thou  art 

still. 

'  Peace  with  his  soul,  heaven,  if  it  be  thy  will.         [Exit. 

Enter  young  Clifford. 

*  Y.  Clif.  Shame  and  confusion !  all  is  on  the  rout; 

*  Fear  frames  disorder,  and  disorder  wounds 

*  Where  it  should  guard.     Q  war,  thou  son  of  hell, 

*  Whom  angry  heavens  do  make  their  minister, 

*  Throw  in  the  frozen  bosoms  of  our  part 

*  Hot  coals  of  vengeance  ! — Let  no  soldier  fly: 

*  He  that  is  truly  dedicate  to  war, 

*  Hath  no  self-love ;  nor  he,  that  loves  himself, 

*  Hath  not  essentially,  but  by  circumstance, 

*  The  name  of  valour. — O,  let  the  vile  world  end, 

[Seeing  his  dead  Father. 

*  And  the  premised  flames'  of  the  last  day 

*  Knit  earth  and  heaven  together ! 

*  Now  let  the  general  trumpet  blow  his  blast, 

*  Particularities  and  petty  sounds 

*  To  cease  V"  Wast  thou  ordainM,  dear  father, 

*  To  lose  thy  youth  in  peace,  and  to  achieve' 

*  The  silver  livery  of  advised"  age ; 

f  A  dreadful  lay  f]  A  dreadibl  wager ;  a  tremendoot  stake. — JoHif sow. 
^  Dies.]  Our  author,  in  making  Clifford  fall  by  the  hand  of  York,  hai  de- 

Sarted  from  the  truth  of  history ;  a  practice  not  uncommon  to  him  when  he 
oes  his  utmost  to  make  his  characters  considerable,  lliia  oicumstanoe, 
howoTer,  serves  to  prepare  the  reader  or  spectator  for  the  Tengeaaoe  Aftei^ 
wards  taken  by  Clifford  s  son  on  York  and  Kutland. 

It  is  remarkable,  that  at  the  beginning  of  the  third  part  of  this  historical 
play,  the  poet  has  forgot  this  occurrence,  and  there  represents  CliAnd'a  death 
as  it  really  happened. — Percy. 

*, premised—']  i.  e.  Sent  before  their  tm$.    The  sense  ia,  let]  the 

reserved  for  the  last  day  be  sent  now.— WjkEBUitTON. 

k  To  cease  /]— is  to  stop,  I to  m;AisM]— is  ta 

■• advised — ]  i.e.  Wise,  experienced. 
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*  And,  in  thy  reverence,  and  thy  chair-days,  thus 

*  To  die  in  ruffian  battle  ? — Even  at  this  sight, 

*  My  heart  is  tum'd  to  stone  :  and,  while  'tis  mine, 

*  It  shall  be  stony.     York  not  our  old  men  spares ; 

*  No  more  will  I  their  babes :  tears  virginal 

*  Shall  be  to  me  even  as  the  dew  to  fire ; 

*  And  beauty,  that  the  tyrant  oft  reclaims, 

*  Shall  to  my  flaming  wrath  be  oil  and  flax. 

*  Henceforth,  I  will  not  have  to  do  with  pity : 

*  Meet  I  an  infant  of  the  house  of  York, 

*  Into  as  many  gobbets  will  I  cut  it, 

*  As  wild  Medea  young  Absyrtus  did  ;** 

*  In  cruelty  will  I  seek  out  my  fame. 

'  Come^  thou  new  ruin  of  old  Clifibrd's  house ; 

[Taking  up  the  Body. 
'  As  did  ^neas  old  Anchises  bear, 
'  So  bear  I  thee  upon  my  manly  shoulders ; 

*  But  then  ^neas  bare  a  living  load, 

*  Nothing  so  heavy  as  these  woes  of  mine.  [ExiL 

Enter  Richard  Plantagenet  and  Somerset, ^htmg, 

and  Somerset  is  killed. 

Rich.  So,  lie  thou  there ; — 
'  For,  underneath  an  alehouse'  paltry  sign. 
The  Castle  in  Saint  Alban's,  Somerset 
Hath  made  the  wizard  famous  in  his  death."" 

*  Sword,  hold  thy  temper :  heart,  be  wrathful  still : 

*  Priests  pray  for  enemies,  but  princes  kill.  lExii. 

Alarums:  Excursions.    Enter  King  Henry,  Queen 
Margaret,  and  others,  retreating. 

*  Q.  Mar.  Away,  my  lord  !  you  are  slow ;  for  shame, 
away ! 

*  A»  wild  Medea,  &c.]  When  Medea  fled  with  Jason  from  Cokhofl,  she  mnr- 
dered  her  brother  Absyrtus,  and  cut  his  body  into  sereral  pieces,  that  her  fa- 
tiier  might  be  prevented  for  some  time  from  pursuing  her.  See  Ovid.  Trist. 
lib.  iii.  el.  9. — Ma  lone. 

•  The  death  of  Somerset  here  accomplishes  that  equivocal  prediction  given 
by  Jourdain,  the  witch,  concerning  thu  duke  :  which  we  met  with  in  the  first 
act  of  this  play : 

"  Let  him  shun  etUtUi; 
Safer  shall  he  be  upon  the  sandy  plains. 
Than  where  eastle$  tnounUd  stand. ' 
i.  e.  The  representation  of  a  cattle,  mounted  for  a  ngn.— Tuin^Kv.11. 
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*  X.  Hen.  Can  we  outrun  the  heayens  ?  gaod  Margaret, 

stay. 

*  Q.  Mar.  What  are  you  made  of?  you'll  not  fight, 

nor  fly : 

*  Now  is  it  manhood,  wisdom,  and  defence, 

*  To  give  the  enemy  way ;  and  to  secure  us 

*  By  what  we  can^  which  can  no  more  but  fly. 

[Aletrum  afar  cjf. 

*  If  you  be  ta'en,  we  then  should  see  the  bottom 

*  Of  all  our  fortunes :  but  if  we  haply  scape, 

*  (As  well  we  may,  if  not  through  your  neglect,) 

*  We  shall  to  London  get :  where  you  are  lov'd ; 

*  And  where  this  breach,  now  in  our  fortunes  made, 

*  May  readily  be  stopped. 

Enter  yout^  Clifford. 

*  Y.  Ctif.  But  that  my  heart's  on  future  mischief  set, 

*  I  would  speak  blasphemy  ere  bid  you  fly ; 
^  But  fly  you  must ;  uncurable  discomfit 

*  Reigns  in  the  hearts  of  all  our  present  parts.? 

*  Away,  for  your  relief!  and  we  will  live 

*  To  see  their  day,  and  them  our  fortune  give : 

*  Away,  my  lord,  away !  [Extimt. 

SCENE  III. 

Fields  near  Saint  Alban's. 

Alarum:  Retreat.  Flourish;  then  enter  York,  Rjcbaud 
Planta GENET,  WARWICK,  ond  Soldicrs,  with  Dnm 
and  Colours. 

'  York.  Of  Salisbury,  who  can  report  of  him; 

*  That  winter  lion,  who,  in  rage,  forgets 

*  Aged  contusions  and  all  brush  of  time;"! 

*  And  like  a  gallant  in  the  brow  of  youth,' 

*  Repairs  him  with  occasion  ?  this  happy  day 

"* parti,]  i.  e.  Party ;  the  wordB  were  synonymous. 

q brush  rftime;]  i.  e.  The  gradual  detrition  of  time Stkbvims. 

' the  brow  rf youth,']  i.  e.  The  height  of  youth,  aa  the  Invw  of  a  hill  if  i» 

fummit — Stbevsns. 
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*  Is  not  itself^  nor  have  we  won  one  foot^ 

*  If  Salisbury  be  lost. 

*  Rich.  My  noble  father, 

'  Three  times  to-day  I  holp  him  to  his  horse, 

'  Three  times  bestrid  him/  thrice  I  led  him  off, 

'  Persuaded  him  from  any  further  act: 

'  But  still,  where  danger  was,  still  there  I  met  him ; 

*  And  like  rich  hangings  in  a  homely  house, 
^  So  was  his  will  in  his  old  feeble  body. 

*  But,  noble  as  he  is,  look  where  he  comes. 

Enter  Salisbuby. 

*  Sal.  Now,  by  my  sword,  well  hast  thou  fought  to-day; 

*  By  the  mass,  so  did  we  all. — I  thank  you,  Richard : 
'  God  knows,  how  long  it  is  I  have  to  live; 

'  And  it  hath  pleas'd  him,  that  three  times  to-day 
'  You  have  defended  me  from  imminent  death. — 

*  Well,  lords,  we  have  not  got  that  which  we  have  :* 

*  'Tis  not  enough  our  foes  are  this  time  fled, 

*  Being  opposites  of  such  repairing  nature." 

*  York.  I  know,  our  safety  is  to  follow  them ; 

*  For,  as  I  hear,  the  king  is  fled  to  London, 
'  To  call  a  present  court  of  parliament. 

'  Let  us  pursue  him,  ere  the  writs  go  forth : — 

*  What  says  lord  Warwick  ?  shall  we  after  them  ? 

War,  After  them !  nay,  before  them,  if  we  can. 
Now  by  my  faith,  lords,  'twas  a  glorious  day : 
Saint  Alban's  battle,  won  by  famous  York, 
Shall  be  etemiz'd  in  all  age  to  come. — 
Sounds  drums  and  trumpets ; — and  to  London  all : 
And  more  such  days  as  these  to  us  befall !  {Exeunt. 

•  Thrrn  tmn  bettrid  him,']  That  is,  three  times  I  saw  him  fallen,  and,  striding 
orer  him,  defended  him  till  he  recoTered^ — Johnson. 

*  Weil,  lordt,  toe  hav*  not  got  that  which  w$  have:]  i.  e.  We  haTe  not  secured, 
we  are  not  sure  of  retaining,  that  which  we  hare  acquired. — Malonb. 

■  Being  oppotitet  rfnieh  repairing  vatureJ]  Being  enemies  that  are  likely  so 
aeon  to  nlly  and  recoTer  themselves  from  this  defeat.  To  repair,  in  our  author's 
language, is  to  renovate, — Malonb. 
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Tail  hiitorical  drama,  like  the  preceding  one,  was  not  printed  in  its  present 
form  till  it  appeared  in  the  folio  edition  of  our  author's  works,  in  16S3.  It 
wms  formed  on  a  play  by  M axlowe,  or  by  Marlowe,  Peele,  and  Greene,  called 
Ths  True  Tragedy  cf  Riekard  Duke  of  Ycrk,  and  the  good  King  Henry  the  Sixth; 
or.  The  Second  Part  of  the  Contention  of  York  and  Lancaster,  Shakspeare's  altera- 
tion of  this  original  play  was  made,  according  to  Malone,  in  1591. 

The  lines  which  he  retained  as  he  found  them,  are,  as  in  the  previous  play, 
printed  in  the  usual  manner ;  those  speeches  which  he  altered  or  expanded, 
are  distinguished  by  inverted  commas ;  and  to  all  the  lines  entirely  composed 
by  Shakspeare,  asterisks  are  prefixed. 

The  play  opens  just  after  the  first  battle  of  Saint  Albans,  [May  tS,  1455,] 
wherein  the  York  faction  carried  the  day ;  and  closes  with  the  murder  of  King 
Ueoiy  VI.  and  the  birth  of  prince  Edward,  afterwards  Edward  V.  [NoTember 
4, 1471.]    So  that  this  history  takes  in  the  space  of  full  sixteen  years. 


PERSONS  REPRESENTED. 


King  Henry  the  Sixth. 

Edward,  prince  of  Wales,  his  son, 

Lewis  XL  king  o/*  France. 

DiiAe  o/" Somerset.     DukeofTS,xETER.'\ 

Earl  of  OxroB,D.  Earl  of  THoRTHVM-f  lords  on  Kwg 
BERLAND.  Ear/ o/'Westmoreland./^Henry's  side. 
Xorel  Clifford.  / 

Richard  Plantagenet,  duke  o/'York. 

Edward,  earl  of  March,  afterwards  ^ 
King  Edward  IV.  / 

Edmund,  ear/ o/* Rutland,  \his  sons. 

George,  cfterwards  duke  q/'Clarence,  % 

Richard,  afterwards  duke  o/'Glocester,  ^ 

Duke  of  ^ORTOLK, 

Marquis  o/' Montague, 

Earl  of  Warwick,         ^  r^L   j  i     r\r        ^       ^ 
t?    ij^T%  >ofthe  duke  of  York  s  part^. 

Earl  of  Vrmbrokb,        '  *^  ^  i-     .7 

JLor£{  Hastings, 

Lord  Stafford, 

Sir  John  Mortimer,    J       i    ^   ^l    j  1      ^v 

o.   TT         nir  >  uncles  to  the  duke  of  YotLK. 

Str  Hugh  Mortimer,  3 

Henry,  ear/  o/* Richmond,  a  youth. 

Lord  Rivers,  brother  to  Lady  Grey.  Sir  Wiluam 
Stanley.  Sir  John  Montgomery.  Sir  John 
SoMERviLLE.  Tutor  to  Rutland.  Mayor  of  York. 
Lieutenantof  the  Tower.  A  Nobleman.  Two  Keepers.  A 
Huntsman.  A  Son  that  has  killed  his  father.  A  Father 
that  has  killed  his  son. 

Queen  Margaret. 

Lady  Grey,  afterwards  queen  to  Edward  IV. 

Bona,  sister  to  the  French  queen. 

Soldiers,  and  other  Attendants  on  King  Henry  and  King 
Edward,  Messengers,  Watchmen,  S^c. 

Scene,  during  part  of  the  third  act,  in  France ;  during  (M 

the  rest  of  the  play,  in  England. 
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ACT  I. 

Scene  I. — London.     The  ParUament-House. 

Drums.  Some  Soldiers  of  York's  Party  break  in.  Then, 
Enter  the  Duke  of  York,  Edward,  Richard,  Nob- 
folk^  Montague,  Warwick,  and  others,  with  white 
Roses  in  their  Hats. 

War.  I  WONDER,  how  the  king  escap'd  our  hands. 

York.  While  we  pursu'd  the  horsemen  of  the  north. 
He  slily  stole  away,  and  left  his  men : 
Whereat  the  great  lord  of  Northumberland, 
Whose  warlike  ears  could  never  brook  retreat, 

*  Cheered  up  the  drooping  army ;  and  himself, 

*  Lord  Clifford,  and  lord  Stafford,  all  a-breast, 

'  Charg'd  our  main  battle's  front,  and,  breaking  in, 
'  Were  by  the  swords  of  common  soldiers  slain.^ 
Edw.  Lord  Stafford's  father,  duke  of  Buckingham, 

*  Is  either  slain,  or  wounded  dangerous : 
I  cleft  his  bearer  with  a  downright  blow ; 

'  That  this  is  true,  father,  behold  his  blood. 

{Showing  his  bloody  Sword. 
Mont.   And,  brother,  here's    the  earl  of  Wiltshire's 
blood,  [To  York,  shewing  his. 

Whom  I  encountered  as  the  battles  join'd. 

•  Third  Part  rfKing  Henry  F/.]  This  plajr  if  only  divided  from  the  fonner 
for  the  conTenience  of  exhibition ;  for  the  series  of  action  is  continue^  without 
inteiTuption,  nor  are  any  two  scenes  of  any  play  more  closely  connected  than 
the  first  scene  of  this  play  with  the  last  of  the  former. — Jounson. 

^  Wtrt  by  th$  twordi  of  common  aoUiien  siain.]  This  is  an  inadvertency:  the 
elder  Clifford  was  slain  by  York,  and  his  son  Uvea  to  revenge  his  death.— M« 
Masoh. 
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Rich,  Speak  thou  for  me,  and  tell  them  what  I  did.' 

[Thrmdng  doum  the  duke  0/ Somerset's  Head. 

*  York.  Richard  hath  best  deserv'd  of  all  my  sons. — 
What,  is  your  grace  dead,  my  lord  of  Somerset? 

Norf,  Such  hope  have  all  the  line  of  John  of  Craunt! 

Rich.  Thus  do  I  hope  to  shake  king  Henry's  head. 

War.  And  so  do  1. — Victorious  prince  of  York, 
Before  I  see  thee  seated  on  that  throne 
Which  now  the  house  of  Lancaster  usurps, 
I  vow  by  heaven,  these  eyes  shall  never  close. 
This  is  the  palace  of  the  fearful  king, 
'  And  this  the  regal  seat :  possess  it,  York ; 
For  it  is  thine,  and  not  king  Henry's  heirs'. 

York.  Assist  me  then,  sweet  Warwick,  and  I  will; 
'  For  hither  we  have  broken  in  by  force. 

Norf,  We'll  all  assist  you ;  he,  that  flies,  shall  die. 

York.  Thanks,  gentle  Norfolk, — Stay  by  me,  my  lords  \ — 

*  And,  soldiers,  stay,  and  lodge  by  me  this  night. 

War,  And,  when  the  king  comes,  ofier  him  no  violence, 
'  Unless  he  seek  to  thrust  you  out  by  force.  [They  retire. 

*  York,  The  queen,  this  day,  here  holds  her  parliament, 

*  But  little  thinks,  we  shall  be  of  her  council : 

*  By  words,  or  blows,  here  let  us  win  our  right. 
Rich.  Arm'd  as  we  are,  let's  stay  within  this  house. 
War.  The  bloody  parliament  shall  this  be  call'd. 

Unless  Plantagenet,  duke  of  York,  be  king ; 
And  bashful  Henry  depos'd,  whose  cowardice 
Hath  made  us  by-words  to  our  enemies. 

'  York,  Then  leave  me  not,  my  lords ;  be  resolute ; 
I  mean  to  take  possession  of  my  right. 

War.  Neither  the  king,  nor  he  that  loves  him  best, 
'  The  proudest  he  that  holds  up  Lancaster, 
Dares  stir  a  wing,  if  Warwick  shake  his  bells.^ 

c and  Ull  them  what  I  did.'^  At  the  time  of  the  fint  battle  of  St.  Albtn's, 

at  which  Richard  is  represented  in  the  last  scene  of  the  preceding  play  to  have 
fought,  he  was  but  one  year  old,  having  been  bom  at  Fotheringay  Castle*  Oct. 
91,  1464.  At  the  time  to  which  the  third  scene  of  the  first  act  t^  this  play  is 
referred,  he  was  but  six  years  old,  and  in  the  fifth  act,  in  which  Hemy  isva- 
presented  as  having  been  killed  by  him  in  the  Tower,  not  more  than  sixten 
years  and  eight  months. — Malonb. 

* if  fVanoick  shake  hit  beUi.]  The  allusion  is  to  falconry.    The  hawks 

had  sometimes  little  bells  hung  upon  them,  perhaps  to  dare  the  birds  ;  duU  is» 
to  fright  them  from  rising. — 3ouk«oh. 
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•  ril  plant  Plantagenet,  root  him  up  who  dares : — 
Resolve  thee,  Richard ;  claim  the  English  crown. 

[Warwick  leads  York  to  the  Throne,  who 
seats  himself. 

Flourish.  Enter  King  Henry,  Clifford,  Northum- 
berland, Westmoreland,  Exeter,  and  others,  with 
red  Roses  in  their  Hats. 

K.  Hen.  My  lords,  look  where  the  sturdy  rebel  sits. 
Even  in  the  chair  of  state !  belike,  he  means, 
(Back'd  by  the  power  of  Warwick,  that  false  peer,) 
To  aspire  unto  the  crown,  and  reign  as  king. — 
Earl  of  Northumberland,  he  slew  thy  father; — 
And  thine,  lord  Clifford ;  and  you  both  have  vow'd  re- 
venge 
On  him,  his  sons,  hfs  favourites^  and  his  friends. 

'  North.  If  I  be  not,  heavens,  be  reveng'd  on  me ! 

Clif.  The  hope  thereof  makes  Clifford  mourn  in  steel. 

West.  What,  shall  we  suffer  this  ?  let's  pluck  him  down : 
^  My  heart  for  anger  bums,  I  cannot  brook  it. 

K.  Hen.  Be  patient,  gentle  earl  of  Westmoreland. 

Clif.  Patience  is  for  poltroons,  and  such  as  he ; 
He  durst  not  sit  there,  had  your  father  liv'd. 
My  gracious  lord,  here  in  the  parliament 
Let  us  assail  the  family  of  York. 

North.  Well  hast  thou  spoken,  cousin ;  be  it  so. 

K.  Hen.  Ah,  know  you  not,  the  city  favours  them, 
And  they  have  troops  of  soldiers  at  their  beck  ? 

Exe.  But  when  the  duke  is  slain,  they'll  quickly  fly. 

K.  Hen.  Far  be  the  thought  of  this  from  Henry's  heart. 
To  make  a  shambles  of  the  parliament-house  ! 
Cousin  of  Exeter,  frowns,  words,  and  threats. 
Shall  be  the  war  that  Henry  means  to  use. — 

[TAey  advance  to  the  duke. 
Thou  factious  duke  of  York^  descend  my  throne. 
And  kneel  for  grace  and  mercy  at  my  feet; 
I  am  thy  sovereign. 

York.  Thou  art  deceived,  I  am  thine. 

Exe.  For  shame^  come  down ;  he  made  thee  duke  of 
York. 

VOL.  V.  2  E 
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York.  Twas  my  inheritance,  as  the  earldom  was/ 
Exe.  Thy  father  was  a  traitor  to  the  crown. 
War.  Exeter,  thou  art  a  traitor  to  the  crown. 
In  following  this  usurping  Henry. 

Clif.  Whom  should  he  follow,  but  his  natural  king  ? 
War.  True,  Clifford ;  and  that's  Richard,  duke  of  York. 

*  K.  Hen.  And  shall  I  stand,  and  thou  sit  in  my  throne? 

*  York.  It  must  and  shall  be  so.     Content  thyself. 
War.  Be  duke  of  Lancaster,  let  him  be  king. 
West.  He  is  both  king  and  duke  of  Lancaster ; 

And  that  the  lord  of  Westmoreland  shall  maintain. 

War.  And  Warwick  shall  disprove  it.     You  forget. 
That  we  are  those,  which  chas'd  you  from  the  field. 
And  slew  your  fathers,  and  with  colours  spread 
March'd  through  the  city  to  the  palace  gates. 

'  North.  Yes,  Warwick,  I  remember  it  to  my  grief; 
And,  by  his  soul,  thou  and  thy  house  shall  rue  it. 

*  West.  Plantagenet,  of  thee,  and  these  thy  sons. 
Thy  kinsmen,  and  thy  friends,  Pll  have  more  lives. 
Than  drops  of  blood  were  in  my  father's  veins. 

'  Clif.  Urge  it  no  more  :   lest  that,  instead  of  words, 
I  send  thee,  Warwick,  such  a  messenger. 
As  shall  revenge  his  death,  before  I  stir. 

'  War.    Poor   Clifford!    how    I  scorn    his   worthless 
threats ! 

York.  Will  you,  we  show  our  title  to  the  crown? 
'  If  not,  our  swords  shall  plead  it  in  the  field. 

K.  Hen.  What  title  hast  thou,  traitor,  to  the  crown  ? 
Thy  father  was,  as  thou  art,  duke  of  York  ;^ 
Thy  grandfather,  Roger  Mortimer,  earl  of  March : 
I  am  the  son  of  Henry  the  fifth. 
Who  made  the  Dauphin  and  the  French  to  stoop. 
And  seiz'd  upon  their  towns  and  provinces. 

War.  Talk  not  of  France,  sith»  thou  hast  lost  it  all. 

.  * <w  '*«  earldom  was*]   He  meana  that  the  throne  was  as  much  his  inhe- 

ntance  as  the  earldom  of  March,  to  both  of  which  he  derived  a  tide  from  his 


mother  Amie  Mortimer,  wife  of  the  earl  of  Cambridge. 
'  Thy  father  was,  as  thou  art,  duke  of  York;']  This  is 


is  a  mistake.    His  father 


was  eail  of  Cambridp,  and  was  never  duke  of  York,  being  beheaded  in  the 
i!^!!?"®  iSr  .t!.!!  ®'  brother  Edward  duke  of  York,  who  fell  in  battle  at  Agin- 


court. — Malone. 
'  —  fith — ]  i.  e.  Since. 
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K.  Hen.  Hie  lord  protector  lost  it,  and  not  I ; 
When  I  was  CTOwn'd^  I  was  but  nine  months  old. 

Rkh.   You  are  old  enough  now,  and  yet,  methinks 
you  lose : — 
Father,  tear  the  crown  from  the  usurper's  head. 

Edw.  Sweet  father,  do  so ;  set  it  on  your  head. 

Mont.  Good  brother,  [to  Yobk,]  as  thou  lov'st  and 
honour'st  arms. 
Let's  fight  it  out,  and  not  stand  cavilling  thus. 

Rich.  Sound  drums  and  trumpets,  and  the  king  will  fly. 

York.  Sons,  peace ! 

£•  Hen.  Peace  thou !  and  give  king  Henry  leave  to 
speak. 

War.  Plantagenet  shall  speak  first : — ^hear  him,  lords; 
And  be  you  silent  and  attentive  too. 
For  he,  that  interrupts  him,  shall  not  live. 

'  K.  Hen.  Think'st  thou,  that  I  will  leave  my  kingly 
throne. 
Wherein  my  grandsire,  and  my  father,  sat  ? 
No :  first  shall  war  unpeople  this  my  realm ; 

*  Ay,  and  their  colours— often  borne  in  France; 
And  now  in  England,  to  our  heart's  great  sorrow, — 
Shall  be  my  winding-sheet. — ^Why  faint  you,  lords  ? 
'  My  tittle's  good,  and  better  far  than  his. 

War.  But  prove  it,  Henry,  and  thou  shalt  be  king. 
K.  Hen.  Henry  the  fourtib  by  conquest  got  the  crown. 
York.  Twas  by  rebellion  against  his  king. 
K.  Hen.  I  know  not  what  to  say ;  my  title's  weak. 
Tell  me,  may  not  a  king  adopt  an  heir? 
York.  What  then? 
'  K.  Hen.  An  if  he  may,  then  am  I  lawful  king : 

*  For  Richard,  in  the  view  of  many  lords, 
Resign'd  the  crown  to  Henry  the  fourth ; 
Whose  heir  my  father  was,  and  I  am  his. 

York.  He  rose  against  hidn,  being  his  sovereign. 
And  made  him  to  resign  his  crown  perforce. 

War.  Suppose,  my  lords,  he  did  it  unconstrain'd. 
Think  you,  'twere  prejudicial  to  his  crown  ?^ 

h pr^'udtctai  to  hit  crown  ?]    i.  e.  To  the  prerogatiTe  of  tSe  crown.—* 

Stexvbns. 

2  e2 
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Eze.  No ;  for  he  could  not  so  resign  his  crown. 
But  that  the  next  heir  should  succeed  and  reign. 
K.  Hen.  Art  thou  against  us,  duke  of  Exeter? 
Exe.  His  is  the  right,  and  therefore  pardon  me. 

*  York.  Why  whisper  you,  my  lords,  and  answer  not? 
Exe.  My  conscience  tells  me,  he  is  lawful  king. 

K.  Hen.  All  will  revolt  from  me,  and  turn  to  him. 

North.  Plantagenet,  for  all  the  claim  thou  lay'st. 
Think  not,  that  Henry  shall  be  so  depos'd. 

'  War.  Depos'd  he  shall  be,  in  despite  of  alL 

North.  Thou  art  deceiv'd :  'tis  not  thy  southern  power, 
•  Of  Essex,  Norfolk,  SuflTolk,  nor  of  Kent,— 
Which  makes  thee  thus  presumptuous  and  proud, — 
Can  set  the  duke  up,  in  despite  of  me. 

Clif.  King  Henry,  be  thy  title  right  or  wrongs 
Lord  Clifford  vows  to  fight  in  thy  defence : 
May  that  ground  gape,  and  swallow  me  alive, 
'  Where  I  shall  kneel  to  him  that  slew  my  father ! 

'  K.  Hen.  O  Clifford,  how  thy  words  revive  my  heart! 

York.  Henry  of  Lancaster,  resign  thy  crown :— ^ 
What  mutter  you,  or  what  conspire  you,  lords  ? 

War.  Do  right  unto  this  princely  duke  of  York  ; 
Or  I  will  fill  the  house  with  armed  men. 
And,  o'er  the  chair  of  state,  where  now  he  sits. 
Write  up  his  title  with  usurping  blood. 

[He  stamps,  and  the  Soldiers  show  themsekes. 

*  K.  Hen.    My  lord  of  Warwick,  hear  me  but  one 

word; — 
'  Let  me,  for  this  my  life*time,  reign  as  king. 

York,  Confirm  the  crown  to  me,  and  to  mine  heirs. 
And  thou  shalt  reign  in  quiet  while  thou  liv'st. 

K.  Hen.  I  am  content :  Richard  Plantagenet, 
Enjoy  the  kingdom  after  my  decease. 

Clif.  What  wrong  is  this  unto  the  prince  your  son? 

War.  What  good  is  this  to  England,  and  himself? 

West.  Base,  fearful,  and  despairing  Henry ! 

'  Clif.  How  hast  thou  injur'd  both  thyself  and  us? 

West.  I  cannot  stay  to  hear  these  articles. 

North.  Nor  L 

Clif.  Come,  cousin,  let  us  tell  the  queen  these  news* 
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*  West.  Farewellf  faint-hearted  and  degenerate  king, 

*  In  whose  cold  blood  no  spark  of  honour  bides. 

North.  Be  thou  a  prey  unto  the  house  of  York, 
'  And  die  in  bands  for  this  unmanly  deed ! 

Clif.  In  dreadful  war  may'st  thou  be  overcome ! 
Or  live  in  peace,  abandon'd^  and  despis'd ! 

[Exeunt  Novjhumbebland,  Clifford, 
and  Westmoreland. 

*  War.  Turn  this  way,  Henry,  and  regard  them  not. 
Exe.  They  seek  revenge/  and  therefore  will  not  yield. 
£.  Hen.  Ah,  Exeter ! 

War.  Why  should  you  sigh,  my  lord  ? 

K.  Hen,  Not  for  myself,  lord  Warwick,  but  my  son. 
Whom  I  unnaturally  shall  disinherit. 
But,  be  it  as  it  may : — I  here  entail 
'  The  crown  to  thee,  and  to  thine  heirs  for  ever ; 
Conditionally,  that  here  thou  take  an  oath 
To  cease  this  civil  war,  and,  whilst  I  live. 
To  honour  me  as  thy  king  and  sovereign ; 

*  And  neither  by  treason,  nor  hostility, 

*  To  seek  to  put  me  down,  and  reign  thyself. 

York.  This  oath  I  willingly  take,  and  will  perform. 

[Coming  from  the  Throne. 
War,   Long  live  king  Henry! — Plantagenet  embrace 

him. 
K.  Hen,  And  long  live  thou,  and  these  thy  forward 

sons! 
York.  Now  York  and  Lancaster  are  reconcil'd. 
Exe.  Accurs'd  be  he,  that  seeks  to  make  them  foes ! 

[Senet,  T/ie  Lords  come  forward, 
'  York,  Farewell,  my  gracious  lord ;  I'll  to  my  castle.^ 
War,  And  I'll  keep  London,  with  my  soldiers. 
Norf\  And  I  to  Norfolk,  with  my  followers. 
Mont.  And  I  unto  the  sea,  from  whence  I  came. 

[Exeunt  York,  and  his  5o»5,  Warwick,  Norfolk, 
Montague,  Soldiers,  and  Attendants, 

*  They  teek  revenge,']  They  go  away,  not  because  they  deobt  the  jaidce  of 
thii  determinatioii,  bat  because  they  have  been  conquered,  and  seek  to  be  re- 
venged.   They  are  not  influenced  by  principle,  but  passion. — Johnson. 

^  ^-—  ru  to  my  eaule,']  Sandal  Castle,  near  Wakefield,  in  Yorkshire. — 
Maloke. 
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*  £«  Hen.  And  I,  with  grief  and  sorrow,  to  the  court. 

Enter  Queen  Mabgaret  and  the  Prince  of  Wales. 

Exe.  Here  eomes  the  queen,  whose  looks  bewray'  her 
111  steal  away.  [anger : 

K.  Hen.  Exeter,  so  will  I.  [Go^. 

'  Q.  Mar*  Nay,  go  not  from  me,  I  will  follow  thee. 

K.  Hen.  Be  patient,  gentle  queen,  and  I  will  stay. 

'  Q.  Mar.  Who  can  be  patient  in  such  extremes  ? 
*•  Ah,  wretched  man !  'would  I  had  died  a  maid, 

*  And  never  seen  thee,  never  borne  thee  son, 

*  Seeing  thou  hast  proved  so  unnatural  a  father ! 

*  Hath  he  deserv'd  to  lose  his  birthright  thus?. 

*  Had'st  thou  but  lov'd  him  half  so  well  as  I ; 

*  Or  felt  that  pain  which  I  did  for  him  once ; 

*  Or  nourished  him,  as  I  did  with  my  blood ; 

*  Thou  wouldst  have  left  thy  dearest  heart^blood  there^ 

*  Rather  than  made  that  savage  duke  thine  heir, 

*  And  disinherited  thine  only  son. 

*  Prince.  Father,  you  cannot  disinherit  me : 

*  If  you  be  king,  why  should  not  I  succeed? 

*  K.  Hen.  Pardon  me,  Margaret ; — ^pardon  me,  sweel 

son; — 
^  The  earl  of  Warwick,  and  the  duke,  enforced  me. 

*  Q.  Mar.  Enforc'd  thee !  art  thou  king,  and  wilt  be 

forced  ? 
I  shame  to  hear  thee  speak.    Ah,  timorous  wretch ! 
Thou  hast  undone  thyself,  thy  son,  and  me; 
'  And  given  unto  the  house  of  York  such  head, 

*  As  thou  shalt  reign  but  by  their  sufferance. 

*  To  entail  him  and  his  heirs  unto  the  crown, 

*  What  is  it,  but  to  make  thy  sepulchre,"* 

*  And  creep  into  it  far  before  thy  time? 

*  Warwick  is  chancellor,  and  the  lord  of  Calais ; 
Stem  Faulconbridge*'  commands  the  narrow  seas ; 

*  —  bewray — ]  i.  e.  Betray,  discover, 

*  What  is  it,  but  to  make  thy  ^ulchre,]  The  queen's  reproach  it  founded  en 
a  position  long  received  among  politicians,  that  the  loss  of  a  king's  power  if 
soon  followed  by  loss  of  life. — Johnson. 

■  Stem  FauUonbridge — ]  The  person  here  meant  was  Thomas  Ne?i],  basttid 
son  to  the  Lord  Faulconbridge.  He  was  appointed  by  Warwick  Tioe-admin) 
pfAe  §ea,  and  had  in  charge  so  to  keep  the  passage  between  Dover  and  CtiA 
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The  duke  is  made  protector  of  the  realm ; 

'  And  yet  shall  thou  be  safe  ?  *  such  safety  hnds 

*  The  trembling  lamb,  environed  with  wolves. 
'  Had  I  been  there,  which  am  a  silly  woman, 

'  The  soldiers  should  have  toss'd  me  on  their  pikes, 
'  Before  I  would  have  granted  to  that  act. 

*  But  thou  preferr'st  thy  life  before  thine  honour : 
'  And,  seeing  thou  dost,  I  here  divorce  myself, 

'  Both  from  thy  table,  Henry,  and  thy  bed, 
'  Until  that  act  of  parliament  be  repealed, 

*  Whereby  my  son  is  disinherited. 

The  northern  lords,  that  have  forsworn  thy  colours. 
Will  follow  mine,  if  once  they  see  them  spread : 
'  And  spread  they  shall  be ;  to  thy  foul  disgrace, 

*  And  utter  ruin  of  the  house  of  York, 

*  Thus  do  I  leave  thee : — Come,  son,  let's  away ; 

*  Our  army's  ready ;  come,  we'll  after  them. 

K.  Hen.  Stay,  gentle  Margaret,  and  hear  me  speak. 

Q.  Mar.  Thou  hast  spoke  too  much  already ;  get  thee 
gone. 

£•  Hen.  Gentle  son  Edward,  thou  wilt  stay  with  me  ? 

Q.  Mar.  Ay,  to  be  murder'd  by  his  enemies. 

Prince.  When  I  return  with  victory  from  the  field, 
III  see  your  grace :  till  then,  I'll  follow  her. 

Q.  Mar.  Come,  son,  away  ;  we  may  not  linger  thus. 

[Exeunt  Queen  Margaret,  and  the  Prince. 

*  K.  Hen.  Poor  queen  !  how  love  to  me,  and  to  her  son, 
'  Hath  made  her  break  out  into  terms  of  rage ! 
'  Revenged  may  she  be  on  that  hateful  duke  ; 

*  Whose  haughty  spirit,  winged  with  desire, 

*  Will  coast**  my  crown,  and,  like  an  empty  eagle, 

*  Tire  on  the  flesh  of  me,**  and  of  my  son  ! 

*  The  loss  of  those  three  lords**  torments  my  heart : 

that  none  which  either  fayoured  King  Henry  or  hiB  friends  should  escape  on- 
taken  or  undrowned :  such  at  least  were  his  instructions  with  respect  to  the 
friends  of  King  Edward,  after  the  ruptuie  between  him  and  Warwick.  On 
Warwick's  death  he  fell  into  poverty,  and  robbed  both  by  sea  and  land  as  well 
friends  as  enemies. — Ritson. 

• ctfoit — ]  i.  e.  To  keep  close  to,  or  pursue.    The  old  copy  reads  cost,'  the 

emendation  is  Warburton's. 

P  Tire — 1  i.  e.  Fasten,  ox  fix  the  talons,  from  the  French  tirer.— Johnson. 

q those  three  lords — ]  That  is,  of  Northumberland,  Westmoreland,  and 

Clifford,  who  had  left  him  in  disgust.— Jounsott. 
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*  III  write  unto  them^  and  entreat  them  fair  ;-^— 
*Come^  cousin^  you  shall  be- the  messenger^ 

*  Exe.  And  I,  I  hope,  shall  reconcile  them  all. 

[Exeunt^ 

SCENE  11. 
A  Room  in  Sandal  Castle,  near  Wakefield,  in  Yorkshire. 

Enter  Edward,  Richabd,  andMoNTAouB. 

*  Rich,  Brother,  though  I  be  youngest,  give  me  leave. 
Edw.  No,  I  can  better  play  the  orator. 

Mont.  But  I  have  reasons  strong  and  forcible. 

Enter  York. 

*  York.  Why,  how  now,  sons  and  brother,  at  a  strife  ? 
'  What  is  your  quarrel  ?  how  began  it  first  ? 

'  Edw,  No  quarrel,  but  a  slight  contention. 

York.  About  what  ? 

'  Rich.  About  that  which  concerns  your  grace,  and  us; 

*  The  crown  of  England,  father,  which  is  yours. 

'  York.  Mine,  boy  ?  not  till  king  Henry  be  dead. 

*  Rich.YoiiT  right  depends  not  on  his  life,  or  death. 

*  Edw.  Now  you  are  heir,  therefore  enjoy  it  now : 

*  By  giving  the  house  of  Lancaster  leave  to  breathe, 

*  It  will  outrun  you,  father,  in  the  end. 

'  York.  I  took  an  oath,  that  he  should  quietly  reign. 
'  Edw.  But,  for  a  kingdom,  any  oath  may  be  broken : 
'  rd  break  a  thousand  oaths,  to  reign  one  year. 

'  Rich.  No ;  God  forbid,  your  grace  should  be  forsworn. 

*  York.  I  shall  be,  if  I  claim  by  open  war. 

*  Rich,  ni  prove  the  contrary,  if  youll  hear  me  speak. 
^  York.  Thou  canst  not,  son ;  it  is  impossible. 

'  Rich.  An  oath  is  of  no  moment,'  being  not  took 

*  Before  a  true  and  lawful  magistrate, 

'  That  hath  authority  over  him  that  swears  : 

'  An  oath  is  of  no  momentt']  The  obligation  of  an  oath  is  here  eluded  by  veij 
despicable  sophistry.  A  lawful  magistrate  alone  has  the  power  to  exact  an 
oath,  but  the  oath  derives  no  part  of  its  force  from  the  magistrate.  The  plea 
against  the  obligation  of  an  oath  obliging  to  maintain  an  usurper,  taken  mm 
the  unlawfulness  of  the  oath  itself  in  the  foregoing  play,  was  ratumal  and  just. 

— JOUVBOV, 
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*  Henry  had  none,  but  did  usurp  the  place ; 

'  Then,  seeing  'twas  he  that  made  you  to  depose, 

'  Your  oath,  my  lord,  is  vain  and  frivolous. 

'  Therefore,  to  arms.  *  And,  father,  do  but  think, 

*  How  sweet  a  thing  it  is  to  wear  a  crown  ; 

*  Within  whose  circuit  is  Elysium, 

*  And  all  that  poets  feign  of  bliss  and  joy. 
♦Why  do  we  linger  thus  ?  I  cannot  rest, 

*  Until  the  white  rose,  that  I  wear,  be  died 

*  Even  in  the  lukewarm  blood  of  Henry's  heart. 

'  York.  Richard,  euough  ;  I  will  be  king,  or  die. — 
'  Brother,  thou  shalt  to  London  presently, 

*  And  whet  on  Warwick  to  this  enterprize. — 

*  Thou,  Richard,  shalt  unto  the  duke  of  Norfolk, 
'  And  tell  him  privily  of  our  intent. 

'  You,  Edward,  shall  unto  my  lord  Cobham, 
With  whom  the  Kentish  men  will  willingly  rise  : 
'  In  them  I  trust:  for  they  are  soldiers, 

*  Witty,  courteous,  liberal,  full  of  spirit. — 

'  While  you  are  thus  employ'd,  what  resteth  more, 
'  But  that  I  seek  occasion  how  to  rise ; 

*  And  yet  the  king  not  privy  to  my  drift, 
'  Nor  any  of  the  house  of  Lancaster  ? 

Enter  a  Messenger. 

*  But,  stay;  What  news?  why  com'st  thou  in  such  post? 

'  Mess.  The  queen,  with  all  tlie  northern  earls  and 
lords, 
'  Intend  here  to  besiege  you  in  your  castle : 

*  She  is  hard  by  with  twenty  thousand  men ; 
'  And  therefore  fortify  your  hold,  my  lord. 

*York.  Ay,  with  my  sword.     What!    think'st  thou, 
that  we  fear  them  ? — 
'  Edward  and  Richard,  you  shall  stay  with  me ; — 
'  My  brother  Montague  shall  post  to  London : 

*  Let  noble  Warwick,  Cobham,  and  the  rest, 

*  Whom  we  have  left  protectors  of  the  king, 

*  With  powerful  policy  strengthen  themselves, 

*  And  trust  not  simple  Henry,  nor  his  oaths. 
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*  Mont.  Brother,  I  go ;  111  win  them,  fear  it  not : 

*  And  thus  most  humbly  I  do  take  my  leave.  [£n(. 

Enter  Sir  John  and  Sir  Hugh  Mortimer. 

York.  Sir  John,  and  sir  Hugh  Mortimer,  mine  uncles ! 
'  You  are  come  to  Sandal  in  a  happy  hour ; 
The  army  of  the  queen  mean  to  besiege  us. 

Sir  John.  She  shaU  not  need,  well  meet  her  in  the  field. 

'  York.  What,  with  five  thousand  men  ? 

Rich.  Ay,  with  five  hundred,  father,  for  a  need. 
A  woman's  general ;  what  should  we  fear? 

[A  March  c^ar  off. 

*  Edw.  I  hear  their  drums ;  let's  set  our  men  in  order ; 
'  And  issue  forth,  and  bid  them  battle  straight. 

*  York.  Five  men  to  twenty ! — though  the  odds  be  great, 
'  I  doubt  not,  uncle,  of  our  victory. 

'  Many  a  battle  have  I  won  in  France, 

*  When  as  the  enemy  hath  been  ten  to  one ; 

'  Why  should  I  not  now  have  the  like  success  ? 

[Alarum.     EiewU. 

SCENE  III. 

Plains  near  Sandal  Castle. 

Alarums:  Excursions.    Ew^er  Rutland, awrfWs  Tutor.* 

'  Rut.  Ah,  whither  shall  I  fly  to  'scape  their  hands ! 
Ah,  tutor !  look,  where  bloody  Clifford  comes ! 

Enter  Clifford,  and  Soldiers. 

Clif.  Chaplain,  away !  thy  priesthood  saves  thy  life. 
As  for  the  brat  of  this  accursed  duke. 
Whose  father  slew  my  father, — he  shall  die. 

Tut.  And  I,  my  lord,  will  bear  him  company. 

CUf.  Soldiers,  away  with  him. 

'  Tut.  Ah,  Clifford !  murder  not  this  innocent  child, 
'  Lest  thou  be  hated  both  of  God  and  man. 

[Exit,  forced  off  by  Soldiers. 

,   \ Tutw.^  A  priest  called  Sir  Robert  Aspall,    The  subject  of  tlus  sceDe 

11  from  Hall's  Chronicle. 
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CUf*  How  now !  is  be  dead  already  ?  Or»  is  it  fear. 
That  makes  him  close  his  eyes  ? — ru  open  them. 

'  Rut.  So  looks  the  penl-up  lion  o'er  the  wretch^ 
That  trembles  under  his  devouri]ag  paws : 
And  so  he  walks»  insulting  o'er  his  prey  9 
'  And  so  he  comes,  to  rend  bis  limbs  asunder. — 
'  Ah,  gentle  Clifford,  kill  me  with  thy  sword. 
And  not  with  such  a  cruel  threat'ning  look. 
Sweet  Clifford,  hear  me  speak  before  I  die ; — 
I  am  too  mean  a  subject  for  thy  wrath. 
Be  thou  reveng'd  on  men,  and  let  me  live. 

Clif.  In  vain  thou  speak'st,  poor  boy ;  my  father's  blood 
Hath  stopp'd  the  passage  where  thy  words  should  enter. . 

Rut.  Then  let  my  father's  blood  open  it  again ; 
He  is  a  man,  and,  Clifford,  cope  with  him. 

CUf.  Had  I  thy  brethren  here,  their  lives,  and  thine 
Were  not  revenge  sufficient  for  me; 
No,  if  I  digg'd  up  thy  forefathers*  graves. 
And  hung  their  rotten  coffins  up  in  chains. 
It  could  not  slake  mine  ire,  nor  ease  my  heart. 
The  sight  of  any  of  the  house  of  York 
Is  as  a  fury  to  torment  my  soul ; 
'  And  till  I  root  out  their  accursed  line, 
'  And  leave  not  one  alive,  I  live  in  hell. 
Therefore {Lifting  his  hand. 

Rut.  O,  let  me  pray  before  I  take  my  death : — 
To  thee  I  pray ;  Sweet  Clifford,  pity  me ! 

Clif.  Such  pity  as  my  rapier's  point  affords. 

'  Rut.  I  never  did  thee  harm ;  Why  wilt  thou  slay  me? 

Clif.  Thy  father  hath. 

Rut.  But  'twas  ere  I  was  bom. 

Thou  hast  one  son,  for  his  sake  pity  me ; 
Lest  in  revenge  thereof, — sith"  God  is  just, — 
He  be  as  miserably  slain  as  I. 
Ah,  let  me  live  in  prison  all  my  days ; 
And  when  I  give  occasion  of  offence, 
Then  let  me  die,  for  now  thou  hast  no  cause. 

t  ^_  the  pent'up  lion — ]  i.  e.  The  lion  that  had  long  been  confined  withoat 
food,  and  is  let  out  to  devour  a  man  condemned.— Johnioic. 
■  —  rith — 1  i,  e.  Since. 
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CUf.  No  cause? 
Thy  father  slew  my  father ;  therefore,  die. 

[Cliffobd  stabs  him. 

Rut.  Dii  fadant,  laudis  summa  sit  ista  itut !  [Dies. 

CUf.  Plantagenet !  I  come,  Plantagenet ! 
And  this  thy  son's  blood,  cleaving  to  my  blade. 
Shall  rust  upon  my  weapon,  till  thy  blood, 
Congeal'd  with  this,  do  make  me  wipe  off  both.       [£n(. 

SCENE  IV. 

The  same. 

Alarum.     'Enter  Yobk. 

'  York.  The  army  of  the  queen  hath  got  the  field : 

*  My  uncles  both''  are  slain  in  rescuing  me ; 
'  And  all  my  followers  to  the  eager  foe 

'  Turn  back,  and  fly,  like  ships  before  the  wind, 

*  Or  lambs  pursu'd  by  hungry-starved  wolves. 

'  My  sons — God  knows,  what  hath  bechanced  them : 
But  this  I  know, — they  have  demean'd  themselves 
Like  men  born  to  renown,  by  life,  or  death. 
'  Three  times  did  Richard  make  a  lane  to  me ; 
And  thrice  cried, — Courage,  father!  fight  it  out! 
^  And  full  as  oft  came  Edward  to  my  side. 
With  purple  faulchion,  painted  to  the  hilt 
'  In  blood  of  those  that  had  encountered  him : 

*  And  when  the  hardiest  warriors  did  retire, 

*  Richard  cried,— CAarge/  and  give  no  foot  of  ground! 
'  And  cried,  A  crown,  or  else  a  glorious  tomb ! 

'  A  sceptre,  or  an  earthly  sepulchre ! 

With  this,  we  charg'd  again :  but,  out,  alas ! 

'  We  bodg'd'  again ;  as  I  have  seen  a  swan 

'  With  bootless  labour  swim  against  the  tide. 

And  spend  her  strength  with  over-matching  waves. 

[A  short  Alarum  mthin. 

*  Ah,  hark  !  the  fatal  followers  do  pursue ; 

*  And  I  am  faint,  and  cannot  fly  their  fury ; 

>  My  undethoth — ]  These  were  two  baatard  uncles  by  tlie  mother's  side.  Sit 
John  and  Sir  Hugh  Mottimei. — Percy. 
r hod^^d — '\  i.  e.  Stopped,  failed. 
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*  And,  were  I  strong,  1  would  not  shun  their  fury; 
The  sands  are  numbered,  that  make  up  my  life ; 

^  Here  must  I  stay,  and  here  my  life  must  end. 

Enter  Queen  Mabgaret,  Clifford,  Northumber- 
land, and  Soldiers. 

*  Come,  bloody  Clifford, — rough  Northumberland, — 
'  I  dare  your  quenchless  fiiry  to  more  rage ; 

'  I  am  your  butt,  and  I  abide  your  shot. 

North,  Yield  to  our  mercy,  proud  Plantagenet. 

Clif.  Ay,  to  such  mercy,  as  his  ruthless  arm. 
With  downright  payment,  showed  unto  my  father. 
Now  Phaeton  hath  tumbled  from  his  car. 
And  made  an  evening  at  the  noontide  prick." 

York.  My  ashes,  as  the  phcenix,  may  bring  forth 

*  A  bird  that  will  revenge  upon  you  all  : 

'  And,  in  that  hope,  I  throw  mine  eyes  to  heaven. 
Scorning  whatever  you  can  afflict  me  with. 
'  Why  come  you  not !  what !  multitudes,  and  fear  ? 
Clijf.  So  cowards  fight,  when  they  can  fly  no  further ; 

*  So  doves  do  peck  the  falcon's  piercing  talons ; 
So  desperate  thieves,  all  hopeless  of  their  lives. 
Breathe  out  invectives  'gainst  the  officers. 

York.  O,  Clifford,  but  bethink  thee  once  again, 
'  And  in  thy  thought  o'er-run  my  former  time : 

*  And,  if  thou  canst  for  blushing,  view  this  face  ; 
And  bite  thy  tongue,  that  slanders  him  with  cowardice, 
'  Whose  frown  hath  made  thee  faint  and  fly  ere  this. 

Clif.  I  will  not  bandy  with  thee  word  for  word ; 
But  buckle  with  thee  blows,  twice  two  for  one.    l^Draws. 

Q.  Mar,  Hold,  valiant  Clifford !  for  a  thousand  causes, 
I  would  prolong  awhile  the  traitor's  life : — 
Wrath  makes  him  deaf:  speak  thou,  Northumberland. 

North.  Hold,  Clifford ;  do  not  honour  him  so  much. 
To  prick  thy  finger,  though  to  wound  his  heart : 
What  valour  were  it,  when  a  cur  doth  grin. 
For  one  to  thrust  his  hand  between  his  teeth. 
When  he  might  spurn  him  with  his  foot  away  ? 

■  — —  ncantide  priefc.]  Or,  noontide  point  on  the  dial. — JofHHMiK. 
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It  is  war's  prize  to  take  all  vantages ; 
'  And  ten  to  one  is  no  impeach  of  valonr. 

[They  lay  hands  on  Yobk,  who  strug^. 
Clif.  AlJ,  ay,  so  strives  the  veoodcock  with  the  gin. 
airth.  So  doth  the  coney  straggle  in  the  net. 

\Yo^K  is  taken  pruomr. 
York.  So  triumjA  thieves  npon  their  conquered  booty; 
So  true  men^  yield,  with  robbers  so  o'er-match'd. 

North.  What  would  your  grace  have  done  unto  lym 

now? 
Q*»Mar.  Brave  warriors,  Clifford  and  Northumberland, 
Come  make  him  stand  upon  this  molehill  here ; 
^  That  raught^  at  mountains  with  outstretched  arms. 
Yet  parted  but  the  shadow  vrith  his  hand. — 

*  What !  was  it  you,  that  would  be  England's  king? 
Was't  you,  that  revell'd  in  our  parliament^ 

And  made  a  preachment  of  your  high  descent? 

Where  are  your  mess  of  sons,  to  back  you  now  ? 

The  wanton  Edward,  and  the  lusty  George  ? 

^  And  where's  that  valiant  crook-back  prodigy, 

Dicky  your  boy,  that,  vrith  his  grumbling  voice. 

Was  wont  to  cheer  his  dad  in  mutinies  ? 

Or,  with  the  rest,  where  is  your  darling  Rutland? 

Look,  York ;  I  stain'd  this  napkin  with  the  blood 

That  valiant  Clifford,  with  his  rapier's  point. 

Made  issue  from  the  bosom  of  the  boy : 

And,  if  thine  eyes  can  water  for  his  death, 

I  give  thee  this  to  dry  thy  cheeks  withal* 

'  Alas,  poor  York !  but  that  I  hate  thee  deadly, 

I  should  lament  thy  miserable  state. 

I  pr'ythee,  grieve,  to  make  me  merry,  York ; 

Stamp,  rave,  and  fret,  that  I  may  sing  and  dance. 

What,  hath  thy  fiery  heart  so  parch 'd  thine  entrails. 

That  not  a  tear  can  fall  for  Rutland's  death  ? 

*  Why  art  thou  patient,  man  ?  thou  should'st  be  mad ; 

*  And  I,  to  make  thee  mad ;  do  mock  thee  thus. 
Thou  would'st  be  fee'd,  I  see,  to  make  me  sport; 

• true  men — ]  i,  e.  Honest  men,  as  opposed  to  thieves. 

^That  roug/it— 1  i.  e.  That  reached.     The  ancient  preterite  and  participle 
passive  of  reach. — ^Steevens, 
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York  cannot  speak,  unless  he  wear  a  crown. — 
A  crown  for  York ; — and,  lords,  bow  low  to  him. 
Hold  you  his  hands,  whilst  I  do  set  it  on. — 

^Putting  a  paper  Crown  an  his  Head/^ 
Ay,  marry,  sir,  now  looks  he  like  a  king ! 
Ay,  this  is  he  that  took  king  Henry's  chair ;  - 
And  this  is  he  was  his  adopted  heir. — 
But  how  is  it,  that  great  Plantagenet 
Is  crown'd  so  soon,  and  broke  his  solemn  oath  ? 
As  I  bethink  me,  you  should  not  be  king. 
Till  our  king  Henry  had  shook  hands  with  death."* 
And  will  you  pale*  your  head  in  Henry's  glory. 
And  rob  his  temples  of  the  diadem. 
Now  in  his  life,  against  your  holy  oath  ? 
O,  'tis  a  fault  too  too  unpardonable ! — 
Off  with  the  crown ;  and,  with  the  crown,  his  head ; 
And,  whilst  we  breathe,  take  time  to  do  him  dead.' 

Clif.  That  is  my  office,  for  my  fether's  sake. 

Q.  Mar.  Nay,  stay ;  let's  hear  the  orisons  he  makes. 

York.  She-wolf  of  France,  but  worse  than  wolves  of 
France, 
'  Whose  tongue  more  poisons  than  the  adder's  tooth  ! 
How  ill-beseeming  is  it  in  thy  sex. 
To  triumph  like  an  Amazonian  trull, 
'  Upon  their  woes,  whom  fortune  captivates  ? 
But  that  thy  face  is,  visor-like,  unchanging. 
Made  impudent  with  use  of  evil  deeds, 
I  would  assay,  proud  queen,  to  make  thee  blush  : 
To  tell  thee  whence  thou  cam'st,  of  whom  deriv'd, 

^  Putting  a  paper  Crown  on  his  Head,']  According  to  Hall,  the  paper  crown 
was  not  placed  on  York's  head  till  after  he  was  dead :  bat  Holinuied,  after 
repeating  Hall's  narration  of  this  business,  adds, "  Some  write,  that  the  duke 
was  taken  alive,  and  in  derision  caused  to  stand  upon  a  moU-hiU ;  on  whose 
head  they  put  a  garland  instead  of  a  crowne,  which  they  had  foi^oned  and 
made  of  sedges  and  bulrushes,  and  haying  so  crowned  him  with  that  garlande» 
they  kneeled  down  afore  him,  as  the  Jews  did  to  Christ  in  scome,  saying  to 
him,  hayle  king  wiUiout  rule,  hayle  king  without  heritage,  hayle  duke  and 
prince  without  people  or  possessions.  And  at  length  having  thus  scorned  him 
with  these  and  dyrerse  other  the  like  despiteful  wordes,  uiey  stroke  off  his 
heade,  which,  as  you  have  heard,  they  presented  to  the  queen.  — Malonb. 

^  liu  our  king  Henry  had  shook  hands  with  death."]  On  York's  return  from  Ire- 
land, at  a  meeting  of  parliament  it  was  settled,  that  king  Henry  should  enjoy 
the  throne  during  his  life,  and  that  York  should  succeed  him.-r-MALONE. 

«  —  pale — 1  i.  e.  Impale,  encircle  vsith  a  crown. 

'        ■  to  do  htm  dead*]  To  kill  him. 
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Were   shame  .enough  to  shame  thee,  wert  thou  not 

shameless. 
Thy  father  bears  the  type»  of  king  of  Naples, 
Of  both  the  Sicils^  and  Jerusalem ; 
Yet  not  so  wealthy  as  an  English  yeoman. 
Hath  that  poor  monarch  taught  thee  to  insult? 
It  needs  not,  nor  it  boots  thee  not,  proud  queen ; 
Unless  the  adage  must  be  verified, — 
That  beggars,  mounted,  run  their  horse  to  death. 
Tis  beauty,  that  doth  oft  make  women  proud ; 
But,  God  he  knows,  thy  share  thereof  is  small : 
Tis  virtue,  that  doth  make  them  most  admir'd ; 
The  contrary  doth  make  thee  wondered  at : 
Tis  government,  that  makes  them  seem  divine  ;** 
The  want  thereof  makes  thee  abominable : 
Thou  art  as  opposite  to  every  good. 
As  the  antipodes  are  unto  us. 
Or  as  the  south  to  the  septentrion.* 
O,  tiger's  heart,  wrappM  in  a  womaix's  hide ! 
How  could'st  thou  drain  the  life-blood  of  the  child. 
To  bid  the  father  wipe  his  eyes  withal. 
And  yet  be  seen  to  bear  a  woman's  face  ? 
Women  are  soft,  mild,  pitiful,  and  flexible ; 
'  Thou  stem,  obdurate,  flinty,  rough,  remorseless. 
'  Bid'st  thou  me  rage  ?  why  now  thou  hast  thy  wish : 
'  Would'st  have  me  weep  ?  why,  now  thou  hast  thy  will  : 
'  For  raging  wind  blows  up  incessant  showers. 
And,  when  the  rs^e  allays,  the  rain  begins. 
These  tears  are  my  sweet  Rutland's  obsequies ; 
'  And  every  drop  cries  vengeance  for  his  death, — 
'  'Gainst  thee,  fell  Clifford,— and  thee,  false  French- 
woman. 

North.  Beshrew  me,  but  his  passions  move  me  so. 
That  hardly  can  I  check  my  eyes  from  tears. 

York.  That  face  of  his  the  hungry  cannibals 


t  the  typi-^^  i.  e.  The  dutinguuhing  mark;  an  obsolete  ■use  of  Uie 

word. — Stxs  V  ens. 

^  *Tit  govetnmint,  that  makes  them  seem  divine ;]  Governwtent,  in  the  language 
of  tiiat  time,  signified  evenneBs  of  temper,  and  decency  of  mannen. — 
Johnson. 

' etpttntriim.l  i.  e.  TKe  tiorth.    From  the  Latin  Septentrie. 
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Would  not  have  touch 'd,  would  not  have  stain'd  with 

blood  : 
Bat  you  are  more  inhuman,  more  inexorable, — 
O,  ten  times  more, — than  tygers  of  Hyrcania. — 
See,  ruthless  queen,  a  hapless  father's  tears: 
This  cloth  thou  dipp'dst  in  blood  of  my  sweet  boy. 
And  I  with  tears  do  wash  the  blood  away. 
Keep  thou  the  napkin,  and  go  boast  of  this  : 

[He  gives  back  the  Handkerchief. 
And,  if  thou  tell'st  the  heavy  story  right. 
Upon  my  soul,  the  hearers  will  shed  tears ; 
Yea,  even  my  foes  will  shed  fast-falling  tears. 
And  say, — Alas,  it  was  a  piteous  deed  ! 
There,  take  the  crown,  and,  with  the  crown,  my  curse ; 
And,  in  thy  need,  such  comfort  come  to  thee, 
As  now  I  reap  at  thy  too  cruel  hand  ! — 
Hard-hearted  Clifford,  take  me  from  the  world ; 
My  soul  to  heaven,  my  blood  upon  your  heads  ! 

North.  Had  he  been  slaughterman  to  all  my  kin, 
'  I  should  not  for  my  life  but  weep  with  him, 
To  see  how  inly  sorrow  gripes  his  soul. 

Q.  Mar.  What,  weeping-ripe,  my  lord  Northumberland? 
Think  but  gpon  the  Wrong  he  did  us  all. 
And  that  will  quickly  dry  thy  melting  tears. 

Clif,  Here*s  for  my  oath,  here's  for  my  father's  death. 

ISiabbing  him. 

Q.  Mar.  And  here's  to  right  our  gentle-hearted  king. 

♦  [Stabbing  him. 

York.  Open  thy  gate  of  mercy,  gracious  God ! 
'  My  soul  flies  through  these  wounds  to  seek  out  thee. 

[Dies. 

Q.  Mar.  Off  with  his  head,  and  set  it  on  York  gates  ; 
So  York  may  overlook  the  town  of  York.  [Exeunt. 
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ACT  11. 

Scene  I. — A  Plain  near  Mortimer's  Cross  in 

Herefordshire. 

Drums,     E/i^er  Edward  and  Riohard,  foith  their  Forces, 

marchifig. 

*  *  Edw.  I  wonder,  how  our  princely  father  'scaped; 

*  Or  whether  he  be  'scap'd  away,  or  no, 

*  From  Cliflford's  and  Northumberland's  pursuit ; 

*  Had  he  been  ta'en,  we  should  have  heard  the  news  y 
Had  he  been  slain,  we  should  h^ve  heard  the  news ; 

*  Or,  had  he  'scap'd,  methinks,  we  should  have  heard 

*  The  happy  tidings  of  his  good  escape. — 

'  How  fares  my  brother?  why  is  he  so  sad? 

Rich.  I  cannot  joy,  until  I  be  resolv'd 
Where  our  right  valiant  father  is  become. 
^  I  saw  him  in  the  battle  range  about; 
'  And  watch'd  him,  how  he  singled  CliflTord  forth. 
'  Methought,  he  bore  him  in  the  thickest  troop, 
As  doth  a  lion  in  a  herd  of  neat : 

*  Or  as  a  bear,  encompass'd  round  with  dogs ; 

*  Who  having  pinch'd  a  few,  and  made  them  cry, 

*  The  rest  stand  all  aloof,  and  bark  at  him. 

*  So  far'd  otir  father  with  his  enemies ; 

'  So  fled  his  enemies  my  warlike  father; 
'  Methinks,  'tis  prize  enough  to  be  his  son. 
See,  how  the  morning  opes  her  golden  gates. 
And  takes  her  farewell  of  the  glorious  sun  !^ 

*  How  well  resembles  it  the  prime  of  youth, 

*  Trimm'd  like  a  younker,  prancing  to  his  love  ! 
Edw.  Dazzle  mine  eyes,  or  do  I  see  three  suns  ?* 

.    ^  And  takes  her  farewell  of  the  glorious  sun  /]  Aurora  takes  for  a  time  her 
farewell  of  the  sun,  when  she  dismisses  him  to  his  diurnal  course. — Johnson. 

' do  I  sec  three  suns?]    This  circumstance  is  mentioned  both  by  Hall 

and  Holinshed  :  *' at  which  tyme  the  son  (as  some  write)  appeared  to  the 

earle  of  March  like  three  sunnes,  and  sodainely  joyned  altogether  in  <me,  uppoa 
whiche  sight  heo  tooke  such  courage,  that  he  fiercely  setting  on  his  enemyes 
put  them  to  flighte».and  for  this  cause  menne'ymagined  that  he  gave  the  ton  in 
his  full  bryghtnesse  for  his  badge  or  cognisance."  These  are  the  words  of 
ifolinshed. — M  alone. 
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Rich.  Three  glorious  suns,  each  one  a  perfect  sun : 
Not  separated  with  the  racking  clouds,™ 
But  sever'd  in  a  pale  clear-shining  sky. 
See^  see !  they  join,  embrace,  and  seem  to  kiss. 
As  if  they  vow'd  some  league  inviolable  : 
Now  are  they  but  one  lamp,  one  light,  one  sun. 
In  this  the  hearen  figures  some  event. 

*  Edw.  Tis  wondrous  strange,  the  like  yet  never  heard 
I  think,  it  cites  us,  brother,  to  the  field ;  [of. 
That  we,  the  sons  of  brave  Plantagenet, 

'  Each  one  already  blazing  by  our  meeds,** 
Should,  notwithstanding,  join  our  lights  together, 
'  And  over-shine  the  earth,  as  this  the  world. 
'  Whatever  it  bodes,  henceforward  will  I  bear 
Upon  my  target  three  fair  shining  suns. 

*  Rich,  Nay,  bear  three  daughters ; — by  your  leave  I 

speak  it, 

*  You  love  the  breeder  better  than  the  male. 

Enter  a  Messenger. 

'  But  what  art  thou,  whose  heavy  looks  foretel 
'  Some  dreadful  story  hanging  on  thy  tongue  ? 

Mess.  Ah,  one  that  was  a  woful  looker  on. 
When  as  the  noble  duke  of  York  was  slain, 

*  Your  priucely  father,  and  my  loving  lord. 

'  Edw.  0|  speak  no  more  i""  for  I  have  heard  too  much. 

'  Rich.  Say  how  he  died,  for  I  will  hear  it  ail. 

'  Mess.  Environed  he  was  with  many  foes ; 
'  And  stood  against  them,  as  the  hope  of  Troyp 
'  Against  the  Qreeks,  that  would  have  entered  Troy. 
But  Hercules  himself  must  yiield  to  odds ; 
'  And  many  strokes,  though  with  a  little  axe, 
'  Hew  down  and  fell  the  hardest-timber'd  oak. 

*  By  many  hands  your  father  was  subdu'd  ; 

"> the  racking  cUmdstI  i.  e.  The  clouds  in  rapid,  tomultuaxy  motioiu— 

Steevbhb. 


n 6y  our  meediti  i.  e.  By  our  nuriu. 

0,  »j>eak  no  more  /]  The  gc 
tude  of  Richard,  are  weU  aistinguished  by  their  different  reception  of  their 


•  0,  ipwc  no  more  /]  The  generous  tenderness  of  Edward,  and  savage  forti- 


father's  death. — Johnson. 

p  .—  the  hope  tf  Troy — ]  Hector. — Maloni. 
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*  But  only  slaughter*d  by  ihe  ireful  arm 

'  Of  unrelenting  Clifford,  and  the  queen  : 

'  Who  crown *d  the  gracious  duke,  in  high  despite; 

'  Laugh'd  in  his  face ;  and,  when  with  grief  he  wept, 

'  The  ruthless  queen  gave  him,  to  dry  his  cheeks, 

'  A  napkin  steeped  in  the  harmless  blood 

'  Of  sweet  young  Rutland,  by  rough  Clifford  slain: 

'  And,  after  many  scorns,  many  foul  taunts, 

'  They  took  his  head,  and  on  the  gates  of  York 

'  They  set  the  same ;  and  there  it  doth  remain, 

'  The  saddest  spectacle  that  e'er  I  view'd. 

Edw.  Sweet  duke  of  York,  our  prop  to  lean  upon ; 
'  Now  thou  art  gone,  we  have  no  staff,  no  stay  ! — 

*  O  Clifford,  boist'rous  Clifford,  thou  hast  slain 

*  The  flower  of  Europe  for  his  chivalry ; 

*  And  treacherously  hast  thou  vanquished  him, 

*  For,  hand  to  hand,  he  would  have  vanquished  thee  ! — 
Now  my  soul^  palace  is  become  a  prison : 

Ah,  would  she  break  from  hence !  that  this  my  body 

*  Might  in  the  ground  be  closed  up  in  rest : 
'  For  never  henceforth  shall  I  joy  again, 

'  Never,  O  never,  shall  I  see  more  joy. 

*  Rich.  I  cannot  weep ;  for  all  my  body's  moisture 
Scarce  serves  to  quench  my  furnace-burning  heart : 

*  Nor  can  my  tongue  unload  my  heart's  great  burden; 

*  For  self-same  wind,  that  I  should  speak  withal, 

*  Is  kindling  coals,  that  fire  all  my  breast, 

*  And  burn  me  up  with  flames,  that  tears  would  quench. 

*  To  weep,  is  to  make  less  the  depth  of  grief: 

*  Tears,  then,  for  babes  ;  blows,  and  revenge,  for  me! — 
'  Richard,  I  bear  thy  dame,  V\\  venge  thy  death, 

'  Or  die  renowned  by  attempting  it. 

Edw.   His    name  that   valiant    duke   hath  leflt   with 
thee; 
'  His  dukedom  and  his  cliair  with  me  is  left. 

Rich.  Nay,  if  thou  be  that  princely  eagle's  bird. 
Show  thy  descent  by  gazing  'gainst  the  sun  : 
For  chair  and  dukedom,  throne  ana  kingdon\  say; 
Either  that  is  thine,  or  else  thou  wert  not  his« 
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March.     Enter  Warwick  and  Montague,  W7i/A  Forces.'' 

War.  How  now,  fair  lords?  What  fare?    what  news 
abroad  ? 

'  Rich.  Great  lord  of  Warwick,  if  we  should  reoouni 
Our  baleful  news,  and,  at  each  word's  deliverance. 
Stab  poniards  in  our  flesh,  till  all  were  told. 
The  words  would  add  more  anguish  than  the  wounds, 

0  valiant  lord,  the  duke  of  York  is  slain. 

Edw.  O  Warwick  !  Warwick !  that  Plantagenet, 
Which  held  thee  dearly,  as  his  soul's  redemption. 
Is  by  the  stern  lord  Clifford  done  to  death.  • 

War.  Ten  days  ago  I  drown'd  these  news  in  tears : 
And  now,  to  add  more  measure  to  your  woes, 

1  come  to  tell  you  things  since  then  befall'n. 
After  the  bloody  fray  at  Wakefield  fought. 
Where  your  brave  father  breath'd  his  latest  gasp. 
Tidings,  as  swiftly  as  the  posts  could  run. 
Were  brought  me  of  your  loss,  and  his  depart. 

I  then  in  London,  keeper  of  the  king, 

MusterM  my  soldiers,  gather'd  flocks  of  friends. 

And  very  well  appointed,  as  I  thought, 

March'd  towards  Saint  Albans'  to  intercept  the  queen. 

Bearing  the  king  in  my  behalf  along  : 

For  by  my  scouts  I  was  advertised. 

That  she  was  coming  with  a  full  inteat 

To  dash  our  late  decree  in  parliament, 

'  Touching  king  Henry's  oath,  and  your  succession. 

Short  tale  to  make, — ^we  at  Saint  Albans'  met. 

Our  battles  join'd,  and  both  sides  ^ercely  fought : 

But,  whether  'twas  the  coldness  of  the  king. 

Who  look'd  full  gently  on  his  warlike  queen. 

That  robb'd  my  soldiers  of  their  hated  spleen; 

Or  whether  'twas  report  of  her  success ; 

Or  more  thanxommon  fear  of  Clifford's  rigour, 

'  Who  thunders  to  his  captives — blood  and  death, 

I  cannot  judge  :  but,  to  conclude  with  truth. 

Their  weapons  like  to  lightning  came  and  went ; 

Our  soldiers' — like  the  night-owl's  lazy  flight, 

*i  EnffT  Warwick,  &c.]  This  meeting  "waa  at  CViippVu^  ^oiVau. — 'VL\'\%<a'«k» 
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'  Or  like  a  lazy  thrasher  with  a  flail, — 

Fell  gently  down,  as  if  they  struck  their  friends. 

I  cheer'd  them  up  with  justice  of  our  cause. 

With  promise  of  high  pay,  and  great  rewards : 

But  all  in  vain ;  they  had  no  heart  to  fight. 

And  we,  in  them,  no  hope  to  win  the  day. 

So  that  we  fled :  the  king,  unto  the  queen ; 

Lord  George  your  brother,'  Norfolk,  and  myself. 

In  haste,  post-haste,  are  come  to  join  with  you ; 

For  in  the  marches  here,  we  heard  you  were. 

Making  another  head  to  fight  again. 

'  Edw.  Where  is  the  duke  of  Norfolk,  gentle  Warwick? 

And  when  came  George  from  Burgundy  to  England? 
'  War.  Some  six  miles  off*  the  duke  is  with  the  soldiers  : 

And  for  your  brother,  he  was  lately  sent 

From  your  kind  aunt,  duchess  of  Burgundy, 

'^With  aid  of  soldiers  to  this  needful  war. 

Rich.  'Twas  odds,  belike,  when  valiant  Warwick  fled : 
Oft  have  I  heard  his  praises  in  pursuit. 
But  ne'er,  till  now,  his  scandal  of  retire. 

War.  Nor  now  my  scandal,  Richard,  dost  thou  hear; 
For  thou  shalt  know,  this  strong  right  hand  of  mine 
Can  pluck  the  diadem  from  faint  Henry *s  head. 
And  wring  the  awful  scepter  from  his  fist; 
Were  he  as  famous  and  as  bold  in  war. 
As  he  is  fam'd  for  mildness,  peace,  and  prayer. 

Rich.  I  know  it  well,  lord  Warwick :  blame  me  not : 
Tis  love,  I  bear  thy  glories,  makes  me  speak. 
But,  in  this  troublous  time,  what^s  to  be  done  ? 
Shall  we  go  throw  away  our  coats  of  steel. 
And  wrap  our  bodies  in  black  mourning  gowns. 
Numbering  our  Ave-Maries  with  our  beads  ? 

^  Lord  George  your  brother,]  llie  ages  of  the  duke  of  York's  childzvn  intxtxiaoed 
in  this  play»  ^U  best  show  how  far  our  author  has  deriated  from  historical 
truth.  The  battle  of  Wakefield  was  fought  the  29th  of  December  14^,  when 
Edward  was  in  his  nineteenth  year,  RuUand  in  hie  eighteenth,  Geoige  in  his- 
twelfth,  and  Richard  in  his  ninth. 

Clarence  and  Gloucester,  as  George  and  Richard  were  altenvards  cieated^ 
were  sent  into  Flanders,  immediately  after  the  battle  of  Wakefield,  and  did 
not  return  until  their  brother  Edward  got  possession  of  the  crown.  The  duchess 
of  Burgundy,  whom  Shakspeare  calls  their  aunt,  was  daughter  of  PhilipjMi  of 
Lancaster,  queen  of  Portugal,  eldest  daughter  of  John  of  Gaunt.  She  was 
therefore  no  more  than  iVicii  v\i\i<Ji  coxjavu. — ^\t>v^'s. 
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Or  shall  we  on  the  helmets  of  our  foes 
Tell  our  devotion  with  revengeful  arms  ? 
If  for  the  last,  say,— Ay,  and  to  it,  lords. 

War,  Why,  therefore  Warwick  came  to  seek  you  out : 
And  therefore  comes  my  brother  Montague. 
Attend  me,  lords.     The  proud  insulting  queen. 
With  Clifford,  and  the  haught"  Northumberland, 
And  of  their  feather,  many  more  proud  birds. 
Have  wrought  the  easy  melting  king  like  wax. 
He  swore  consent  to  yotir  succession. 
His  oath  enrolled  in  the  parliament; 
And  now  to  London  all  the  crew  are  gone. 
To  frustrate  both  his  oath,  and  what  beside 
May  make  against  the  house  of  Lancaster. 
•  Their  power,  I  think,  is  thirty  thousand  strong  : 
Now,  if  the  help  of  Norfolk,  and  myself. 
With  all  the  friends  that  thou,  brave  earl  of  March, 
Amongst  the  loving  Welshmen  canst  procure, 
'  Will  but  amount  to  five  and  twenty  thousand. 
Why,  Via !  to  London  will  we  march  amain ; 
And  once  again  bestride  out  foaming  steeds, 
'  And  once  again  cry — Charge  upon  our  foes ! 
But  never  once  again  turn  back  and  fly. 

Rich.  Ay,  now,  methinks,  I  hear  great  Warwick  speak  : 
Ne'er  may  he  live  to  see  a  sunshine  day, 
'  That  cries — Retire,  if  Warwick  bid  him  stay. 

Edw.  Lord  Warwick^  on  thy  shoulder  will  I  lean ; 
'  And  when  thou  fall'st,  (as  God  forbid  the  hour  !) 
Must  Edward  fall,  which  peril  heaven  forefend ! 

War.  No  longer  earl  of  March,  but  duke  of  York ; 
'  The  next  degree  is,  England's  royal  throne  : 
For  king  of  England  shalt  thou  be  proclaimed 
In  every  borough  as  we  pass  along ; 
And  he  that  throws  not  up  his  cap  for  joy, 
'  Shall  for  the  fault  make  forfeit  of  his  head. 
King  Edward, — valiant  Richard, — Montague, — 
Stay  we  no  longer  dreaming  of  renown, 
'  But  sound  the  trumpets,  and  about  our  task. 

•  Rich.  Then,  Clifford,  were  thy  heart  as  heard  as  steel, . 

» havght'-l  i.e.  Proudy  haught^^  tr?$u(cn(. 
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*  (As  thou  hast  shown  it  flinty  by  thy  deeds^) 

*  I  come  to  pierce  it, — or  to  give  thee  mine. 

*Edw.  Then  strike  up,  drums ; — God,  and  Saint  George 
for  us ! 

Enter  a  Messenger. 

War.  How  now  ?  what  news  ? 

Mess,  The  duke  of  Norfolk  sends  you  word  by  me. 
The  queen  is  coming  with  a  puissant  host; 
And  craves  your  company  for  speedy  counsel. 

'  fVar.  Why  then  it  sorts/  brave  warriors :  Let's  away. 

[Exeunt. 

SCENE  II. 

Before  York. 

Enter  King  Henry,  Queen  Margaret,  the  Prince  of 
Wales,    Clifford,    and    Northumberland,    with 

Forces. 

Q.  Mar.  Welcome,  my  lord,  to  this  brave  town  of  York. 
Yonder's  the  head  of  that  arch-enemy. 
That  sought  to  be  encompass'd  with  your  crown : 
'  Doth  not  the  object  cheer  your  heart,  my  lord  ? 

'  K,  lien.    Ay,  as    rocks  cheer  them  that  fear  their 
To  see  this  sight,  it  irks  my  very  soul. —  [wreck  j — 

Withhold  revenge,  dear  God !  'tis  not  my  fault. 
Not  wittingly  have  I  infringed  my  vow. 

CliJ\  My  gracious  liege,  this  too  much  lenity 
And  harmful  pity,  must  be  laid  aside. 
To  whom  do  lions  cast  their  gentle  looks  ? 
Not  to  the  beast  that  would  usurp  their  den. 
Whose  hand  is  that,  the  forest  bear  doth  lick  ? 
Not  his,  that  spoils  her  young  before  her  face. 
Who  'scapes  the  lurking  serpent's  mortal  sting  ? 
Not  he,  that  sets  his  foot  upon  her  back . 
The  smallest  worm  will  turn,  being  trodden  on ; 
'  And  doves  will  peck,  in  safeguard  of  their  brood. 
Ambitious  York  did  level  at  thy  crown, 

'  ff7iy  then  it  f^rrts,*]  ^^fky  l\i«ii  \\i\xi^&  «.t«  ta  iKcy  should  b«. — Joaiitojv. 
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Thou  smiling,  while  he  knit  his  angry  brows : 

He,  but  a  duke,  would  have  his  son  a  king. 

And  raise  his  issue,  like  a  loving  sire  ; 

Thou,  being  a  king,  bless'd  with  a  goodly  son. 

Didst  yield  consent  to  disinherit  him, 

'  Whigh  argued  thee  a  most  unloving  father. 

Unreasonable  creatures  feed  their  young  : 

And  though  man's  face  be  fearful  to  their  eyes. 

Yet,  in  protection  of  their  tender  ones. 

Who  hath  not  seen  them  (even  with  those  wings 

•  Which  sometime  they  have  us'd  with  fearful  flight,) 
Make  war  with  him  that  climb'd  unto  their  nest. 
Offering  their  own  lives  in  their  young's  defence? 
For  shame,  my  liege,  make  them  your  precedent ! 
Were  it  not  pity,  that  this  goodly  boy 

Should  lose  his  birthright  by  his  father's  fault ; 
And  long  hereafter  say  unto  his  child, — 
IVhat  my  great-grandfather  and  grandsire  got^ 
My  careless  father  fondly^  gave  away  ? 
Ah,  what  a  shame  were  this  !   Look  on  the  boy ; 
And  let  his  manly  face,  which  promiseth 
Successful  fortune,  steel  thy  melting  heart. 
To  hold  thine  own,  and  leave  thine  own  with  him. 

K.  Hen.  Full  well  hath  Clifford  play'd  the  orator. 
Inferring  arguments  of  mighty  force. 
'  But,. Clifford,  tell  me,  did'st  thou  never  hear, — 
That  things  ill  got  had  ever  bad  success  ? 
And  happy  always  was  it  for  that  son. 
Whose  father^  for  his  hoarding  went  to  hell  ? 
ril  leave  my  son  my  virtuous  deeds  behind ; 
And  'would,  my  father  had  left  me  no  more ! 
For  all  the  rest  is  held  at  such  a  rate,        ^ 
'  As  brings  a  thousand-fold  more  care  to  keep, 

•  Than  iu  possession  any  jot  of  pleasure. 

Ah,  cousin  York !  'would  thy  best  friends  did  know> 

•  How  it  doth  grieve  me  that  thy  head  is  here ! 

•  Q.  3/ar.  My  lord,  cheer  up  your  spirits  ;  our  foes  are 
nigh, 

I Jondly — ]  i.  e.  FooLishlU' 

u  Whote  father,  &c.l  Alluding  to  a  common  proverb : 

•♦  Happy  the  child  whose  father  vent  to  tive  d«y\V" — S^u^%^>v« 
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'  And  this  soft  courage  makes  your  followers  fainL 
'  You  promis'd  knighthood  to  our  forward  son ; 

*  Unsheath  your  sword»  and  dub  him  presently. — 
Edward,  kneel  down. 

£.  Hen.  Edward  Plantagenet,  arise  a  knight ; 
And  learn  this  lesson, — Draw  thy  sword  in  right. 

Prince.  My  gracious  father,  by  your  kingly  leave, 
rU  draw  it  as  apparent  to  the  crown. 
And  in  that  quarrel  use  it  to  the  death. 

Clif.  Why,  that  is  spoken  like  a  toward  prince. 

Enter  a  Messenger. 

Mess.  Royal  commanders,  be  in  readiness : 
'  For,  with  a  band  of  thirty  thousand  men. 
Comes  Warwick,  backing  of  the  duke  of  York; 
And,  in  the  towns  as  they  do  march  along, 
Proclaims  him  king,  and  many  fly  to  him : 
'  Darraign*  your  battle,  for  they  are  at  hand. 

Clif.  I  would  your  highness  would  depart  the  field ; 
The  queen  hath  best  success  when  your  are  absent.^ 

Q.  Mar.  Ay,  good  my  lord,  and  leave  us  to  our  fortune. 

K.  Hen.  Why,  that's  my  fortune  too ;  therefore  I'll  stay. 

North.  Be  it  with  resolution  then  to  fight. 

Prince.  My  royal  father,  cheer  these  noble  lords. 
And  hearten  those  that  fight  in  your  defence  : 
Unsheath  your  sword,  good  father;  cry.  Saint  George! 

March.    £w/er  Edward,  George, Richard, Wakwick, 
Norfolk,  Montague,  ^mrf  Soldiers. 

'  Edw.  Now,  perjur'd  Henry !  wilt  thou  kneel  for  grace, 

*  And  set  thy  diadem  upon  my  head  : 

*  Or  bide  the  mortal  fortune  of  the  field  ? 

Q.  Mar.  Go,  rate  thy  minions,  proud  insulting  boy  ! 

*  Becomes  it  thee  to  be  thus  bold  in  terms, 

'  Before  thy  sovereign,  and  thy  lawful  king  ? 

»  Darraign — ]  That  is,  Range  your  host,  put  your  host  in  order. — Jobkson. 

y  Ths  queen  hath  best  sttccefs  when  yon  are  absent.'\  Happy  was  the  queen  inber 
two  battayls,  but  unfortunate  was  tlie  king  in  al  his  enterprises;  for  when  his 
person  was  present,  the  victorie  fledde  over  from  him  to  the  other  parte." 
Jfatrt  Chronicles. — M<m.one. 
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Edw.  I  am  his  king/  and  he  should  bow  his  knee  ; 
I  was  adopted  heir  by  his  consent : 
Since  when,  his  oath  is  broke ;  for,  as  I  hear^ 
You — that  are  king,  though  he  do  wear  the  crown, — 
Have  caus'd  him,  by  new  act  of  parliament, 
'  To  blot  out  me,  and  put  his  own  son  in. 

'  Clif.  And  reason  too ; 
Who  should  succeed  the  father,  but  the  son? 

*  Rich.  Are  you  there,  butcher  ? — O,  I  cannot  speak  ! 

'  Clif.  Ay,  crook-back ;  here  I  stand,  to  answer  thee, 
*  Or  any  he  the  proudest  of  thy  sort. 

Rich.  'Twas  you  that  kill'd  young  Rutland,  was  it  not? 

Clif.  Ay,  and  old  York,  and  yet  not  satisfy'd. 

Rich.  For  Ood's  sake,  lords,  gire  signal  to  the  fight.' 

War.  What  say'st  thou,  Henry,  wilt  thou  yield  the 
crown? 

'  Q,Mar.  Why,  how  now,  long-tongu'd  Warwick?  dare 
you  speak  ? 
When  you  and  I  met  at  Saint  Albans'  last. 
Your  legs  did  better  service  than  your  hands. 

War.  Then  'twas  my  turn  to  fly,  and  now  'tis  thine. 

Clif,  You  said  so  much  before,  and  yet  you  fled. 

War.  'Twas  not  your  valour,  Clifford,  drove  me  thende. 

'  North.  No,  nor  your  manhood,  that  durst  make  you 
stay. 

Rich.  Northumberland,  I  hold  thee  reverently ; 
Break  off"  the  parle  >  for  scarce  I  can  .refrain 
The  execution  of  my  big-swoln  heart 
Upon  that  Cliffbtd,  that  cruel  child-killer. 

Clif.  I  slew  thy  father :  Call'st  thou  him  a  child  ? 

Rich.  Ay,  like  a  dastard,  and  a  treacherous  coward. 
As  thou  didst  kill  our  tender  brother  Rutland  ; 
But,  ere  sun-set,  I'll  make  thee  curse  the  deed. 

*  lam  hit  king,^  Edward  foundfl  his  claim  on  the  foUowing  article  in  Uie 
compact  entered  into  by  Henry  and  the  duke  of  York,  which  the  author  found 
in  ludl,  but  which  I  beliere  made  no  part  of  the  agreement  "  Provided  al- 
waye,  that  if  the  king  did  closely  or  apertly  studye  or  go  about  tp  breake  or 
alter  this  agreement,  or  to  compass  or  imagine  the  death  or  destruction  of  tlie 
sayde  duke,  or  his  blood,  then  he  to  forf'et  the  ertwne,  and  the  duke  of  Yorke  to 
take  it."  If  this  had  been  one  of  the  articles  of  the  compact,  the  duke  having 
been  killed  at  Wakefield,  his  eldest  8on  would  have  now  a  title  to  the  crown. 
— Maloni^. 
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K,  Hen.  Have  done  with  words,  my  lords,  and  hear  me 
speak. 

Q.  Mar.  Defy  them  then,  or  else  hold  close  thy  lips. 

K»  Hen,  I  pr'ythee,  give  no  limits  to  my  tongue ; 
I  am  a  king,  and  privileg'd  to  speak. 

Clif.  My  liege,  the  wound,  that  bred  this  meeting  here. 
Cannot  be  cur'd  by  words;  therefore  be  still. 

Rich,  Then,  executioner,  unsheath  thy  sword : 
By  him  that  made  us  all,  I  am  resolv'd,^ 
'  That  Clifford's  manhood  lies  upon  his  tongue. 

'  Edw,  Say,  Henry,  shall  I  have  my  right,  or  no  ? 
A  thousand  men  have  broke  their  fasts  to-day. 
That  ne'er  shall  dine,  unless  thou  yield  the  crown. 

'War.  If  thou  deny,  their  blood  upon  thy  head ; 
For  York  injustice  puts  his  armour  on. 
.    '  Prince,  If  that  be  right,  which  Warwick  says  is  right. 
There  is  no  wrong,  but  every  thing  is  right. 

Rich.  Whoever  got  thee,  there  thy  mother  stands ; 
For,  well  I  wot,  thou  hast  thy  mother's  tongue. 

Q.  Mar.  But  thou  art  neither  like  thy  sire,  nor  dam ; 
But  like  a  foul  misshapen  stigmatick,^ 
Mark'd  by  the  destinies  to  be  avoided, 
'  As  venom  toads,  or  lizards'  dreadful  stings.^ 

Rich.  Iron  of  Naples,  hid  with  English  gilt. 
Whose  father  bears  the  title  of  a  king^ 
(As  if  a  channel  should  be  call'd  the  sea,)^ 
'  Sham'st  thou  not,  knowing  whence  thou  art  extraught, 
'  To  let  thy  tongue  detect*  thy  base-bom  heart  ? 

Edw,  A  wisp  of  straw^  were  worth  a  thousand  crowns, 

^  — -—lam  resolvdt']   It  is  my  firm  penuaaion ;  I  am  no  longer  in  doabL — 
Johnson. 

^ itigmaticK]  «  A  ttigmatic"  says  T.  Bullokar  in  his  EnglUh  EtpmiaT, 

1616,  *'  is  a  notorious  lewd  fellow,  which  hath  been  burnt*  with  a  hot  iron,  or 
beareth  other  marks  about  him  as  a  token  of  his  punishment. — Steevxhs." 

* Uiardi'  dreadful  stingt,]  This  error  is  not  yet  eradicated,  that  Utardi, 

the  most  harmless  of  reptiles,  are  venomous.    The  English  lizards,  the  eft  and 
the  newt,  in  many  places  lie  under  this  slander. 
^  ^  (ill  if  a  channel  ihould  be  caWd  the  wa,)]    A  ehunnel,  in  our  author't  time, 
signified  what  we  now  call  a  kennel, — Ma  lone. 

•  To  Ut  thy  tongue  detect — ]  To  show  thy  meanness  of  birth  by  the  indeeeney 
of  language  with  which  thou  railest  at  my  deformity. — Johnson. 

'  A  wisp  ofhtraw — ]  A  wisp,  or  small  twist,  of  straw  or  hay,  was  often  ap- 
4>lied  as  a  mark  of  opprobrium  to  an  immodest  woman,  a  scold,  or  similar 
off§nderH.      A  wis}>  appears  to  \\a.^e\>eeti  oii%  V>^^<&  of  the  scolding  womia. 
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To  make  this  shameless  callei*  know  herself. — 

♦  Helen  of  Grreece  was  fairer  far  than  thou, 

♦  Although  thy  husband  may  be  Menelaus  ;** 

♦  And  ne'er  was  Agamemnon's  brother  wrong'd 

♦  By  that  false  woman,  as  this  king  by  thee. 
'  His  father  revell'd  in  the  heart  of  France, 

And  tam'd  the  king,  and  made  the  Dauphin  stoop ; 

And,  had  he  match'd  according  to  his  state. 

He  might  have  kept  that  glory  to  this  day: 

But,  when  he  took  a  beggar  to  his  bed. 

And  graced  thy  poor  sire  with  his  bridal  day ; 

'  Even  then  that  sunshine  brew'd  a  shower  for  him, 

'  That  wash'd  his  father's  fortunes  forth  of  France, 

And  heap'd  sedition  on  his  crown  at  home. 

'  For  what  hath  broach'd  this  tumult,  but  thy  pride? 

Hadst  thou  been  meek,  our  title  still  had  slept : 

And  we,  in  pity  of  the  gentle  king. 

Had  slipp'd  our  claim  until  another  age. 

'  Geo.   But,  when  we   saw   our  sunshine  made   thy 
spring, 
'  And  that  thy  summer  bred  us  no  increase,* 
We  set  the  axe  to  thy  usurping  root ; 
And  though  the  edge  hath  something  hit  ourselves, 
'  Yet,  know  thou,  since  we  have  begun  to  strike, 
'  We'll  never  leave,  till  we  have  hewn  thee  down. 
Or  batVd  thy  growing  with  our  heated  bloods. 

Edw,  And,  in  this  resolution,  I  defy  thee  ; 
Not  willing  any  longer  conference. 
Since  thou  deny'st  the  gentle  king  to  speak. — 
Sound  trumpets  ! — let  our  bloody  colours  wave ! — 
And  either  victory,  or  else  a  grave. 

in  the  ceremony  of  Skimminoton,  which  was  a  bnrlesqve  ceremony,  performed 
by  oar  meny  anceetora,  in  ridicule  of  a  man  beaten  by  hii  wue. — NAnsf' 
UiMaary, 

r  ^-—  eaUet—l   A  scold ;  eaUeting  hoofewife  in  atill  nied  in  the  north  of 
England  for  scoldl — ^ToDo'f  Johnnm. 

k Menelttut ;]  i.  e.  A  cuckold. 

* voe  saw  our  tufuhme  mad*  thy  ipring. 

And  that  thy  summer  bred  ui  no  inereatei]  When  we  saw  that  by  faTOuring 
thee  we  made  thee  grow  in  fortune,  but  that  we  received  no  advantage  from 
thy  fortune  flourishing  by  our  favour,  we  then  resolved  to  destroy  thee,  and 
determined  to  try  some  other  means,  though  our  first  efforts  have  failed. — 

JOEMSON. 
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Q.  Mar.  Stay,  Edward. 

Edw.  No,  wrangling  woman ;  we'll  no  longer  stay ; 
These  words  will  cost  ten  thousand  lives  to-day.   {Exeunt, 


SCENE  III. 

A  Fkld  of  Battk^  between  Towton  and  Saxton  in 

Yorkshire. 

Alarums:  Excursions.     Enter  Warwick. 

'   War.  Forspent  with  toil,  as  runners  with  a  race, 
I  lay  me  down  a  little  while  to  breathe : 
For  strokes  receiv'd,  and  many  blows  repaid. 
Have  robb'd  my  strong-knit  sinews  of  their  strength, 
'  And,  spite  of  spite,  needs  must  I  rest  awhile. 

Enter  Edward,  running. 

Edw.  Smile,  gentle  heaven !  or  strike,  ungentle  deatli ! 
'  For  this  world  frowns,  and  Edward's  sun  is  clouded. 
War.  How  now,  my  lord  ?   what  hap  ?    what  hope  of 
good? 

Enter  George. 

*  Geo.  Our  hap  is  loss,  our  hope  but  sad  despair ; 
'  Our  ranks  are  broke,  and  ruin  follows  us  : 
'  What  counsel  give  you,  whither  shall  we  fly  ? 

'  Edw.  Bootless  is  flight,  they  follow  us  with  wings ; 
'  And  weak  we  are,  and  cannot  shun  pursuit. 

Enter  Richard. 

'  Rich.  Ah,  Warwick,  why  hast  thou  withdrawn  thy- 
self? 

*  Thy  brother's  blood  the  thirsty  earth  hath  drunk, 

'  Broach'd  with  the  steely  point  of  Clifford's  lance : 

'  And,  in  the  very  pangs  of  death,  he  cry*d, — 

'  Like  to  a  dismal  clangor  heard  from  far, — 

*  Warwick^  revenge!  brother,  revenge  my  death! 

^  A  Field  of  Battle,  &c.]    We  should  re^d  near  Towton.    Shakqieare  has 
here,  perhaps,  iutentionally  thrown  three  different  actiona  into  one. — ^Rition. 
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*  So  underneath  the  belly  of  their  steeds, 

'  That  stain'd  their  fetlocks  in  his  smoking  blood, 
'  The  noble  gentleman  gave  up  the  ghost.' 

'  War.  Then  let  the  earth  be  drunken  with  our  blood : 
ni  kill  my  horse,  because  I  will  not  fly." 

*  Why  stand  we  like  soft-hearted  women  here, 

*  Wailing  our  losses,  whiles  the  foe  doth  rage, 

*  And  look  upon,"  as  if  the  tragedy 

*  Were  play'd  in  jest  by  counterfeiting  actors  ? 
'  Here  on  my  knee  I  vow  to  God  above, 

'  111  never  pause  again,  never  stand  still, 

'  Till  either  death  hath  clos'd  these  eyes  of  mine, 

'  Or  fortune  given  me  measure  of  revenge. 

Edw.  O  Warwick,  I  do  bend  my  knee  with  thine ; 
'  And,  in  this  vow,  do  chain  my  soul  to  thine. — 

*  And,  ere  my  knee  rise  from  the  earth's  cold  face,' 

*  I  throw  my  hands,  mine  eyes,  my  heart  to  thee. 
Thou  setter  up  and  plucker  down  of  kings  ! 

'  Beseeching  thee, — if  with  thy  will  it  stands, 

*  That  to  my  foes  this  body  must  be  prey, — 

'  Yet  that  thy  brazen  gates  of  heaven  may  ope, 
'  And  give  sweet  passage  to  my  sinful  soul ! — 
'  Now,  lords,  take  leave  until  we  meet  again. 
Where'er  it  be,  in  heaven,  or  on  earth. 

'  Rich.    Brother,  give   me   thy   hand;  —  and,   gentle 
'  Let  me  embrace  thee  in  my  weary  arms  : —    [Warwick, 
'  I,  that  did  never  weep,  now  melt  with  woe, 
'  That  winter  should  cut  off  our  spring-time  so. 

'  War.   Away,  away  !    Once  more,  sweet  lords,  fare- 
well. 

'  Geo.  Yet  let  us  all  together  to  our  troops, 
'  And  give  them  leave  to  fly  that  will  not  stay ; 
And  call  them  pillars,  that  will  stand  to  us ; 
'  And,  if  we  thrive,  promise  them  such  rewards 

1  The  noble  gentleman  gave  up  the  ghost.]  The  brother  hero  mentioned  is  no 
person  in  the  drama,  and  his  death  is  only  an  accidental  piece  of  history. 
Consulting  the  Chronicles  u^on  this  action  at  F^nybridge,  I  find  him  to  have 
been  a  natural  son  of  Salisbury,  (in  that  respect  a  brother  to  Warwick),  and. 
esteemed  a  valiant  young  gentleman. — ^Thkobald. 

in  rUkiU  my  hone,  &c.]  This  circumstance  occuired  at  the  battle  of  Ferry- 
bridge, the  day  before  the  battle  of  Towton. 

n  And  took  upon,J  And  are  mere  spectators. — Malowe. 
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*  As  victors  wear  at  the  Olympian  games : 

*  This  may  plant  courage  in  their  quailing"  breasts ; 

*  For  yet  is  hope  of  life,  and  victory. — 

*  Fore-slow**  no  longer,  make  we  hence  amain.     {Exeunt, 

SCENE  IV. 
The  same.    Another  Part  of  the  Field 

Excursions,     Enter  Richard  and  Clifford. 

*  Rich.  Now,  Clifford,  I  have  singled  thee  alone  : 

*  Suppose,  this  arm  is  for  the  duke  of  York, 

*  And  this  for  Rutland ;  both  bound  to  revenge, 

*  Wert  thou  environ'd  with  a  brazen  wall. 

Clif.  Now,  Richard,  I  am  with  thee  here  alone  : 
This  is  the  hand,  that  stabb'd  thy  father  York ; 
And  this  the  hand,  that  slew  thy  brother  Rutland ; 
And  here*s  the  heart,  that  triumphs  in  their  death. 
And  cheers  these  hands,  that  slew  thy  sire  and  brother. 
To  execute  the  like  upon  thyself; 
And  so,  have  at  thee. 

[Theyjight.    Wahvuck  enters;  Clif- 

'  Rich.  Nay,  Warwick,  single  out  some  other  chase; 
'  For  I  myself  will  hunt  this  wolf  to  death.  lExeunt. 


SCENE  V. 

Another  Part  of  the  Field. 

Alarum.     Enter  King  Henry. 

*  K.  Hen.  This  battle  fares  like  to  the  morning's  war, 

*  When  dying  clouds  contend  with  growing  light ; 

*  What  time  the  shepherd,  blowing  of  his  nails, 

*  Can  neither  call  it  perfect  day,  nor  night. 

*  Now  sways  it  this  way,  like  a  mighty  sea, 

*  Forc'd  by  the  tide  to  combat  with  the  wind ; 
'  Now  sways  it  that  way,  Hke  the  self-same  sea 

quailiug-'^]  i.  e.  Sinking  into  d^icti&n. 


F  Fort-sltm-^]  i.  e.  Slachtn  or  dtlaif. 
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*  Forc'd  to  retire  by  fury  of  the  wind : 

'  Sometime^  the  flood  prevails ;  and  then,  the  wind : 

*  Now,  one  the  better;  then,  another,  best; 

'  Both  tugging  to  be  victors,  breast  to  breast, 

*  Yet  neither  conqueror,  nor  conquered : 

*  So  is  the  equal  poise  of  this  fell  war. 

*  Here  on  this  molehill  will  I  sit  me  down. 

*  To  whom  God  will,  there  be  the  victory ! 

*  For  Margaret  my  queen,  and  Clifford  too, 

*  Have  chid  me  from  the  battle ;  swearing  both, 
'  They  prosper  best  of  all  when  I  am  thence. 

*  'Would  I  were  dead  !  if  God's  good  will  were  so : 

*  For  what  is  in  this  world,  but  grief  and  woe  ? 

*  O  God !  methinks,  it  were  a  happy  life,** 

*  To  be  no  better  than  a  homely  swain; 

*  To  sit  upon  a  hill,  as  I  do  now, 

*  To  carve  out  dials  quaintly,  point  by  point, 

*  Thereby  to  see  the  minutes  how  theyrun  : 
'*'  How  many  make  the  hour  full  complete, 

*  How  many  hours  bring  about  the  day, 

*  How  many  days  will  finish  up  the  year, 
'*'  How  many  years  a  mortal  man  may  live. 

*  When  this  is  known,  then  to  divide  the  times : 
'*'  So  many  hours  must  I  tend  my  flock ; 

*  So  many  hours  must  I  take  my  rest ; 

*  So  many  hours  must  I  c6ntemplate ; 

*  So  many  hours  must  I  sport  myself ; 

*  So  many  days  my  ewes  have  been  with  young ; 

*  So  many  weeks  ere  the  poor  fools  will  yean; 

*  So  many  years  ere  I  shall  sheer  the  fleece ; 

*  So  minutes,  hours,  days^  weeks,  months,  and  years, 

*  Pass'd  over  to  the  end  they  were  created, 

*  Would  bring  white  hairs  unto  a  quiet  grave. 

*  Ah,  what  a  life  were  this !  how  sweet !  how  lovely ! 
^  Gives  not  the  hawthorn  bush  a  sweeter  shade 

*  To  shepherds,  looking  on  their  silly  sheep, 

q mtthinia  t<  were  a  Aoppy  (i/«,]  Thii  speech  is  moamftil  and  ioft,  exqui- 
sitely suited  to  the  character  of  the  king,  and  makes  a  pleasing  interchange, 
bv  afibrding,  amidst  the  tomult  and  honor  of  the  battle,  an  onezpected  gUmpee 
of  ratal  innocence  and  paatoial  tranquillity. — Jobviov. 

VOL.   ▼.  2  G 
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'*  Than  doth  a  rich  embroider'd  canopy 

*  To  kings^  that  fear  their  subjects'  treachery? 
'"'  O,  yes  it  doth  ;  a  thousand  fold  it  doth. 

*  And  to  conclude^ — ^the  shepherd's  homely  curds, 
'"'  His  cold  thin  drink  out  of  his  leather  bottle, 

*  His  wonted  sleep  under  a  fresh  tree's  shade^ 

*  All  which  secure  and  sweetly  he  enjoys^ 

*  Is  far  beyond  a  prince's  delicates, 

*  His  viands  sparkling  in  a  golden  cup. 

*  His  body  couched  in  a  curious  bed, 

*  When  care,  mistrust^  and  treason  wait  on  him. 

Alarum.    Enter  a  Son  that  has  killed  his  Father,'  draggbig 

in  the  dead  Body, 

Son.  Ill  blows  the  wind,  that  profits  nobody. — 
'  This  man,  whom  hand  to  hand  I  slew  in  fighty 
'  May  be  possessed  with  some  store  of  crowns : 
'*'  And  I,  that  haply  take  them  from  him  now, 

*  May  yet  ere  night  yield  both  my  life  and  them 
'*'  To  some  man  else,  as  this  dead  man  doth  me.—* 
'  Who's  this  ? — O  God !  it  is  my  father's  face, 

'  Whom  in  this  conflict  I  unawares  have  kill'd. 
'  O  heavy  times,  begetting  such  events  ! 
'  From  London  by  the  king  was  I  press'd  forth ; 
'  My  father,  being  the  earl  of  Warwick's  man, 

*  Came  on  the  part  of  York,  press'd  by  his  master ; 
'  And  I,  who  at  his  hands  receiv'd  my  life, 

'  Have  by  my  hands  of  life  bereaved  him. — 
'  Pardon  me,  God,  I  knew  not  what  I  did  ! — 
And  pardon,  father,  for  I  knew  not  thee  ! — 

*  My  tears  shall  wipe  away  these  bloody  marks ; 

*  And  no  more  words,  till  they  have  flow'd  their  fill. 
*  K.  Hen,  O  piteous  spectacle !  O  bloody  tiflies ! 

Whilst  lions  war,  and  battle  for  theif  dens, 
'  Poor  harmless  lambs  abide  their  enmity, — 

*  Weep,  wretched  man,  I'll  aid  thee  tear  for  tear ; 

t  ^_.  EnUr  a  Son,  &c.]  These  two  horrible  incidents  are  lelMttdt  to  ■htw 
the  inmonerable  calamities  of  civil  war* — Johnson. 

Li  the  batHe  of  Constantine  and  Biaxentias,  by  Rapha«l,  tte 
incidents  is  introduced  .on  a  similar  oocasion.---oTEEvsNB. 
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*  And  let  our  hear&  and  eyes,  like  civil  war, 

*  Be  blind  with  tears,  and  break  o'ercharg'd  with  grief.* 

Enter  a  Father  who  hai  kUled  his  Son,  bearing  the  Bdify 

in  his  Arms. 

'  Fath,  Thou  (hat  so  stoutly  hast  resisted  me, 
'  Give  me  thy  gold,  if  thou  hast  any  gold ; 
'  For  I  have  bought  it  with  an  hundred  blows. — 

*  But  let  me  see  : — is  this  our  foeman's  face? 

*  Ah,  no,  no,  no,  it  is  mine  only  son ! — 

*  Ah,  boy,  if  any  life  be  left  in  thee, 

*  Throw  up  thine  eye ;  see,  see,  what  showers  arise, 

*  Blown  with  the  windy  tempest  of  my  heart, 

*  Upon  thy  wounds,  that  kill  mine  eye  and  heart ! — - 

*  O,  pity,  God,  this  miserable  age ! — 

'  What  stratagems,'  how  fell,  how  butcherly, 
'  Erroneous,  mutinous,  and  unnatural, 
'  This  deadly  quarrel,  daily  doth  beget! — 

*  O  boy,  thy  father  gave  thee  life  too  soon, 
'  And  hath  bereft  thee  of  thy  life  too  late !" 

K.  Hen.  Woe  above  woe !   grief  more  than  common 
grief! 
'  O,  that  my  death  would  stay  these  ruthful  deeds  ! — 

*  O  pity,  pity,  gentle  heaven,  pity  ! — 
The  red  rose  and  the  white  are  on  his  face. 
The  fatal  colours  of  pur  striving  houdes  : 

*  The  one,  his  purple  blood  right  well  resembles ; 

*  The  other,  his  pale  cheeks,  methinks,  present : 
Wither  one  rose,  and  let  the  other  flourish ! 

'  If  you  contend,  a  thousand  lives  must  wither. 

**  And  lit  our  hearti  and  eyei,  like  civil  war. 
Be  bUnd  mtk  teart,  and  break  o*ereharg'd  with  griff,] '  The  OManinir  is  here  ilk* 
accurately  expressed.    The  king  intends  to  say  that  the  state  of  their  hsarit 
and  eyes  shall  be  like  that  of  the  kingdom  in  a  eivU  wair,  aU  shaU  be  destroyed 
by  power  formed  within  themselves. — Johnson. 

' ttratagenu,']  The  word  is  used  by  Shakspeare  not  merely  to  express 

the  events  and  surprises  of  war.    The  word  m^oans  in  this  place  some  druu^ul 
avents, — M.  Mason. 

"  O  boy,  thy  father  gave  thee  life  too  toon. 
And  hath  ber^t  <£•  rfihy  l^e  too  latef]  Had  he  been  bom  later,  he  would 
not  hare  been  of  years  to  engage  in  this  quarrel.    And  hath  benfi  thee  rf  thy 
Ufe  too  late!  because  he  should  have  dohe  it  by  not  bringing  tlief%ito  being,  ^ 
Hiake  both  father  and  son  tbus  misexahle.— •Waebvktoii* 

2o2 
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Son.  How  will  my  mother,  for  a  father's  death. 
Take  on  with  me/  and  ne'er  be  satisfied  ? 

Fath.  How  will  my  wife,  for  slaughter  of  my  son, 
'  Shed  seas  of  tears,  and  ne'er  be  satisfied? 

'  K.  Hen,    How  will  the  country,  for  these  woeful 
'  Mistbink^  the  king,  and  not  be  satisfied?         [chances, 

'  Son.  Was  ever  son,  so  ru'd  a  father's  death? 

*  Fath.  Was  ever  father,  so  bemoan'd  a  son  ? 

'  K.  Hen.  Was  ever  king,  so  griev'd  for  subjects'  woe? 
'  Much  is  your  sorrow ;  mine,  ten  times  so  much. 
'  Son.  rU  bear  thee  hence,  where  I  may  weep  my  fill. 

lExit,  with  the  Bodjf. 

*  Fath.  These  arms  of  mine  shall  be  thy  winding-sheet; 

*  My  heart,  sweet  boy,  shall  be  thy  sepulchre ; 

*  For  from  my  heart  thine  image  ne'er  shall  go. 

*  My  sighmg  breast  shall  be  thy  funeral  bell ; 

*  ^hd  so  obsequious'  will  thy  father  be, 

*  Sad  for  the  loss  of  thee,  having  no  more, 

*  As  Priam  was  for  all  his  valiant  sons. 

I'll  bear  thee  hence ;  and  let  them  fight  that  will, 
Ipor  I  have  murder'd  where  I  should  not  kill. 

[Exit,  with  the  Body. 
'  K.  Hen.  Sad-hearted  men,  much  overgone  with  care, 
'  Here  sits  a  king  more  woful  than  you  are. 

Alarums:  Excursions^    Enter  Queen  Mar  gab  et.  Prince 

q/*  Wales,  and  Exeter. 

*  Prince.  Fly,  father,  fly  !  for  all  your  friends  lure  fled, 

*  And  Warwick  rages  like  a  chafed  bull : 

*  Away !  for  death  doth  hold  us  in  pursuit. 

'  Q.  Mar.  Mount  you,  my  lord;  towards  Berwick  post 
amain : 
'  Edward  and  Richard,  like  a  brace  of  greyhounds 

*  Having  the  fearful  flying  hare  in  sight, 

*  With  fiery  eyes,  sparkling  for  very  wrath, 

'  And  bloody  steel  grasp'd  in  their  ireful  hands, 
'  Are  at  our  backs ;  and  therefore  hence  amain. 


>  Take  on — ]  Tbis  phrase  is  stUl  in  use  among  the  Tolgar,  and 
tp  peniMt  in  cUinoroui  lamentation, — Stbvtxns. 
f  Mitthink—']  I  e.  Think  iU  rf. 
^  —  obsetfuioui — '\  i.e.  Corrful  of  «te«iiritti,  ot  rfffmtnl  rit€$.^JowanoiK. 
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'  Exe.  Away !  for  vengeance  eomes  along  with  tfaom : 
'  Nay,  stay  not  to  expostulate,  make  speed ; 
Or  else  come  after,  I'll  away  before.  ' 

'  X.  Hen.  Nay,  take  me  with  thee,  good  sweet  Elxeter ; 
'  Not  that  I  fear  to  stay,  but  love  to  go 

*  Whither  the  queen  intends.     Forward ;  away !  [^Exeunt. 

SCENE  VI. 
The  same. 

A  laud  Alarum.    Enter  Cliffobd,  wounded. 

*  Clif.  Here  bums  my  candle  out,  ay,  here  it  dies. 
Which,  while  it  lasted,  gave  king  Henry  light. 
.O,  Lancaster !  I  fear  thy  overthrow. 
More  than  my  body's  parting  with  my  soul. 
My  love,  and  fear,  glew'd  many  friends  to  thee; 
^  And,  now  I  fall,  thy  tough  commixtures  melt. 
Impairing  Henry,  strength'ning  mis-proud  York, 
The  common  people  swarm  like  summer  flies : 
And  whither  fly  the  gnats,  but  to  the  sun  ? 
And  who  shines  now  but  Henry's  enemies  ? 
O  Phoebus !  hadst  thou  never  given  consent^ 
That  Phaeton  should  check  thy  flery  steeds, 
l^y  burning  car  never  had  scorch 'd  the  earth  : 
And  Henry,  had'st  thou  sway'd  as  kings  should  do. 
Or  as  thy  father,  and  his  father,  did. 
Giving  no  ground  unto  the  house  of  York, 

*  They  never  then  had  sprung  like  summer  flies ; 
«  I,  and  ten  thousand  in  this  luckless  realm. 
Had  left  no  mourning  widows  for  our  death. 
And  thoa  this  day  hadst  kept  thy  chair  in  peace. 
For  what  doth  cherish  weeds,  but  gentle  air  ? 

'  And  what  makes  robbers  bold,  but  too  much  lenity  ? 
Bootless  are  plaints,  and  cureless  are  my  wounds  : 
'  No  way  to  fly,  nor  strength  to  hold  out  flight ; 
The  foe  is  merciless,  and  will  not  pity ; 

»  O  Fhtdna !  hadtt  ihou  mver  given  emttent — ]  The  duke  of  York  had  bean  en- 
trusted  by  Henry  with  the  reina  of  government  both  in  Ireland  and  Fnace 
and  hence,  perhaps,  was  thought  to  aspire  to  the  throne. — Mai.oiib. 
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For,  at  their  hands,  I  have  deserved  no  pity. 

'  The  air  hath  got  into  my  deadly  wonnds. 

And  much  effuse  of  blood  doth  make  me  ftdnt : — 

Come,  York,  ahd  Richard^  Warwick,  and  the  rest ; 

'  I  stabb'd  your  fathers'  bosoms,  split  my  breast. 

[He  faints. 

Alarum  and  Retreat.  Enter  Edward,  George,  Richard, 
Montague,  Warwick,  and  Soldiers. 

'  Edw.  Now  breathe  we,  lords  ;^  good  fortune  bids  us 

pause,,         . 
'  And  smooth  the  frowns  of  war  with  peaceful  looks. — 
Some  troops  pursue  the  bloody-minded  queen ; — 
'  That  led  calm  Henry,  though  he  were  a  king, 
'  As  doth  a  sail,  fiU'd  with  a  fretting  gust, 
'  Command  an  argosy  to  stem  the  waves. 
'  But  think  you,  lords,  that  Clifford  fied  with  them  ? 

War.  No,  'tis  impossible  he  should  escape  : 
For,  though  before  his  face  I  speak  the  words. 
Your  brother  Richard  mark'd  him  for  the  grave : 
^  And,  wherespe'er  he  is,  he's  surely  dead. 

[Clifford  groans^  and  dies. 

Edw.  Whose  soul  is  that  which  takes  her  heavy  leave? 

Rich.  A  deadly  groan,  like  life  and  death's  depiarting.* 

Edw.  See  who  it  is :  and  now  the  battle's  ended. 
If  friend,  or  foe,  let  him  be  gently  us'd. 

'  Rich.  Revoke  that  doom  of  mercy,  for  'tis  Clifford ; 
'  Who  not  contented  that  he  lopp'd  the  branch 

fn  hewing  Rutland  when  his  leaves  put  forth,^ 
'  fiut  set  his  murdering  kqife  unto  the  root 


k  Now  briothe  we,  lords ;]  Tbii  battle,  in  whidi  ihb  booitt  of  Ytiik  wai  He* 
toriouB,  was  fought  on  a  plain  between  Towton  and  Sazt«n,  on  the  t9th  of 
March,  (Pahn  Sunday,)  1461.  The  loyal  army  conai^d,  according  toHall* 
of  aboat  40,000  men ;  and  the  young  duke  of  Y6rk's  fere€^  weiS  48,7601.  la 
this  combat,  which  lasted  fourteen  hours,  and  in  the  actions  of  the  two  follow- 
ing days,  36,776,  jpersons  are  said  to  have  been  killed :  the  greater  part  of 
whom  were  undoubtedly  Lancastrians. — ^Maloni. 

* departing t]  i.  e.  Separation, 

*  In  hetoing  Butland  vJun  his  leaves  puVforih,]  It  is  maiiifeft,  froiii  tins  and 
many  other  passages,  that  the  author  of  this  play  imagined  Rutland  waa 
Yonager  tian  George  and  Richard,  whereas  he  was  in  fact  older  tiiaa  iIms 
both,  being  the  duke  of  York's  second  son  y  in  consequence  of  which  ho  boft 
a  title  by  oottrtesy.— MM-ova* 
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'  From  whence  that  tender  spray  did  sweetly  spring, 
'  I  mean,  our  princely  father,  duke  of  York. 

War.  From  off  the  gates  of  York  fetch  down  the  head. 
Your  father's  head,  which  Clifford  placed  there : 
'  Instead  whereof,  let  this  supply  the  room ; 
Measure  for  measure  must  be  answered. 

Edw.  Bring  forth  that  fatal  screech-owl  to  our  house, 
'  That  nothing  sung  but  death  to  us  and  ours : 

*  Now  death'shall  stop  his  dismal  threatening  sound, 
'  And  his  ill-boding  tongue  no  more  shall  speak. 

{^Attendants  bring  the  Body  forward. 

War.  I  think  his  understanding  is  bereft: — 
Speak,  Clifford,  dost  thou  know  who  speaks  to  thee  ? — 
Dark  cloudy  death  o'ershades  his  beams  of  life. 
And  he  nor  sees,  nor  hears  us  what  we  say. 

Rich,  Oy.would  he  did !  and  so,  perhaps,  he  doth ; 
'  'Tis  but  his  policy  to  counterfeit, 
'  Because  he  would  avoid  such  bitter  taunts 
'  Which  in  the  time  of  death  he  gave  our  father* 

Geo.  If  so  thou  think'st,  vex  him  with  eager  words.*  - 

JBtcA.  Clifford,  ask  mercy,  and  obtain  no  grace. 

Edw.  Clifford,  repent  in  bootless  penitence. 

War.  Clifford,  devise  excuses  for  thy  faults. 

Geo.  While  we  devise  fell  tortures  for  thy  faults. 

'  Rich.  Thou  didst  love  York,  and  I  am  son  to  York. 

Edw.  Thou  pitied'st  Rutland,  I  will  pity  thee. 

Geo.  Where's  captain  Margaret,  to  fence  you  now  ? 

War.  They  mock  thee,  Clifford !   swear  as  thou  wast 
wont. 

'  Rich.  What,  not  an  oath  ?   nay,  then  the  world  goes 
hard, 

*  When  Clifford  cannot  spare  his  friends  an  oath : — 
I  know  by  that,  he's  dead ;  And,  by  my  soul, 

*  If  this  right  hand  would  buy  two  hours'  life. 
That  I  in  all  despite  might  rail  at  him, 

'  This  hand  should  chop  it  off;   and  with  the  issuing 

blood 
Stifle  the  villain,  whose  unstaunched  thirst 
York  and  young  Rutland  could  not  satisfy. 

•  —  eager  toords,']  i.  e.  Sour  wordi,  vMrdt  of  asperity ;  from  aigre,  Fr. 
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War.  ky,  but  he's  dead :  Off  with  the  traitot'B  head. 
And  rear  it  in  the  place  your  father's  stands. — 
And  now  to  London  with  triumphant  march. 
There  to  be  crowned  England's  royal  king. 

*  From  whence  shall  Warwick  cut  the  sea  to  France, 
And  ask  the  lady  Bona  for  thy  queen : 

So  shalt  thou  sinew  both  these  lands  together  ;• 

*  And,  having  France  thy  friend,  thou  shalt  not  dread 
The  scattered  foe,  that  hopes  to  rise  again ;  ^ 

For  though  they  cannot  greatly  sting  to  hurt. 
Yet  look  to  have  them  buz,  to  offend  thine  ears. 
First,  will  I  see  the  coronation ; 

*  And  then  to  Brittany  1*11  cross  the  sea. 
To  effect  this  marriage,  so  it  please  my  lord. 

Edw.  Even  as  thou  wilt,  sweet  Warwick,  let  it  be : 
^  For  on  thy  shoulder  do  I  build  my  seat ; 

*  And  never  will  I  undertake  the  thing, 

*  Wherein  thy  counsel  and  consent  is  wanting. —  _ 
'  Richard,  I  will  create  thee  duke  of  Gloster ; — 

'  And  George,  of  Clarence ;— Warwick,  as  ourself, 
'  Shall  do,  and  undo,  as  him  pleaseth  best. 

Bich.  Let  me  be  duke  of  Clarence ;  George,  of  Gloster ; 
For  Gloster's  dukedom  is  too  ominous.^ 

War.  Tut,  that's  a  foolish  observation ; 
Richard,  be  duke  of  Gioster ;  Now  to  London, 
To  see  these  honours  in  possession.  [£r€tfii^. 


ACT  III. 

Scene  I. — A  Chace  in  the  North  of  England^ 
Enter  two  Keepers,  toith  Cross-bows  in  their  Hands. 

'  1  Keep.  Under  this  thick-grown  brake'  we'll  shroud 
ourselves ; 
'  For  through  this  laund*"  anon  the  deer  will  come ; 

' too  ofliMouf.]  Alluding,  perhaps,  to  the  deaths  of  Thomas  of  Wood' 

stock,  and  Humphrey,  dukes  of  Gloster. — Stbetens. 

K 6rafc«— ]  i.  e.  Thicket. 

h laund—-]  This  word  was  synonymous  with  lawm :  a  plain  extended 

^tween  woods. — Steevkns. 
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^  And  in  tliis  covert  will  we  make  our  stand, 

*  Culling  the  principal  of  all  the  deer. 

*  2  Keep.  FU  stay  above  the  hill,  so  both  may  shoot. 

*  1  Keep.  That  cannot  be ;  the  noise  oif  thy  cross-bow 
"*  Will  scare  the  herd,  and  so  my  shoot  is  lost. 

*  Here  stand  we  both,  and  aim  we  at  the  best : 

*  And,  for  the  time  shall  not  seem  tedious, 

*  I'll  tell  thee  what  befell  me  on  a  day, 

*  In  this  self-place  where  now  we  mean  to  stand. 

'  2  Keep.  Here  comes  a  man,  let's  sta^  till  he  be  past. 

lEinter  King  Henry,  disguised,  with  a  Prayer-book. 

K.  Hen.  From  Scotland  am  I  stol'n,  even  of  pure  love, 
^  To  greet  mine  own  land  with  my  wishful  sight. 

*  No,  Harry,  Harry,  'tis  no  land  of  thine ; 

*  Thy  place  is  fiU'd,  thy  sceptre  wrung  from  thee, 

*  Thy  balm  wash'd  off,  wherewith  thou  wast  anointed  : 
No  bending  knee  will  call  thee  CsBsar  now, 

'  No  humble  suitors  press  to  speak  for  right, 

*  No,  not  a  man  comes  for  redress  of  thee ; 
For  how  can  I  help  them,'  and  not  myself? 

*  1  Keep.  Ay,  here's  a  deer  whose  skin's  a  keeper's  fee : 
'  This  is  the  quondam^  king ;  let's  seize  upon  him. 

*  K.  Hen.  Let  me  embrace  these  sour  adversities ; 

*  For  wise  men  say,  it  is  the  wisest  course. 

*  2  Keep.  Why  linger  we  ?  let  us  lay  hands  upon  him. 

*  1  Keep.  Forbear  a  while ;  we'll  bear  a  little  more. 
K.  Hen.  My  queen,  and  son,  are  gone  to  France  for 

aid; 
And,  as  I  hear,  the  great  commanding  Warwick 
'  Is  thither  gone,  to  crave  the  French  king's  sister 

*  To  wife  for  Edward :  If  this  news  be  true, 

*  Poor  queen,'and  son,  your  labour  is  but  lost; 

*  For  Warwick  is  a  subtle  orator, 

*  And  Lewis  a  prince  soon  won  with  moving  words. 
'  By  this  account,  then,  Margaret  may  win  him ; 

'  For  she's  a  woman  to  be  pity'd  much : 

*  Her  sighs  will  make  a  battery  in  his  breast : 

<iumdam — ]  This  word  bad  not  in  Shakapeare's  time  acquired  its 

preaent  unifonnly  hidicroua  •enae.^-HoLT  White. 
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'"'  Her  tears  will  pierce  iDto  a  marble  heart ; 

*  The  tiger  will  be  mild,  while  she  doth  mourn; 

*  And  Nero  will  be  tainted  with  remorse, 

*  To  hear,  and  see,  her  plaints,  her  brinish  tears. 

*  Ay,  but  she's  come  to  beg ;  Warwick,  to  give : 
She,  on  his  left  side,^  craving  aid  for  Henry ; 

He,  on  his  right,  asking  a  wife  for  Edward. 
She  weeps,  and  says — her  Henry  is  depos'd ; 
He  smiles,  and  says — his  Edward  is  installed ; 

*  That  she,  poor  wretch,  for  ^rief  can  speak  no  more : 

*  Whiles  Warwick  tells  his  title,  smooths  the  wrong, 

*  Inferreth  arguments  of  mighty  strength,; 

*  And,  in  conclusion,  wins  the  king  from  her, 

*  With  promise  of  his  sister,  and  what  else, 

*  To  strengthen  and  support  king  Edwiprd's  place. 

*  O  Margaret,  thus  'twill  be ;  and  thou,  poor  soul, 

*  Art  then  forsaken,  as  thou  went'st  forlorn. 

2  Keep.  Say,  what  art  thou,  that  talk'st  of  kings  and 
queens? 

^  X.  Hen.  More  than  I  seem,  and  less  than  I  was  bom  to : 
'  A  man  at  least,  for  less  I  should  not  be ; 
And  men  may  talk  of  kings,  and  why  not  I  ? 

'  2  Keep.  Ay,  but  thou  talk'st  as  if  thou  wert  a  king. 

'  K.  Hen.  Why,  so  I  am,  in  mind ;  and  that's  enough. 

2  Keep.  But,  if  thou  be  a  king,  where  is  thy  crown  ? 

K.  Hen.  My  crown  is  in  my  heart,  not  on  my  head ; 

*  Not  deck'd  with  diamonds,  and  Indian  stones, 

*  Nor  to  be  seen :  '  my  crown  is  call'd,  content ; 
'  A  crown  it  is,  that  seldom  kings  enjoy. 

*  2  Keep.  Well,  if  you  be  a  king  crown'd  with  content. 
Your  crown  content,  and  you  must  be  contented 

'  To  go  along  with  us :  for,  as  we  think, 
'  You  are  the  king,  king  Edward  hath  depos'd ; 
'  And  we  his  subjects,  sworn  in  all  allegiance, 
'  Will  apprehend  you  as  his  enemy. 

*  K.  Hen.  But  did  you  never  swear,  and  break  an  oath  ? 

*  2  Keep.  No  never  such  an  oath  ;  nor  will  not  now. 

*  K.  Hen.  Where  did  you  dwell,  when  I  was  king  of 

England  ? 
^  2  Keqp.  Here  in  this  country,  where  we  now  remain. 
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*  K.  Hen.  I  was  anointed  king  at  nine  months  old; 

*  My  father^  and  my  giandfather^  were  kingSt; 

*  And  you  were  sworn  true  subjects  unto  met 

*  And  tell  me  then,  hare  you  not  broke  your  oaths  ? 

*  1  Keep.  No ; 

For  we  were  subjects,  but  while  you  were  king. 

*  K.  Hen.  Why,  am  I  dead?  do  I  not  breathe  a  man  t 

*  Ah,  simple  men,  you  know  not  what  you  swear. 

*  Look,  as  I  blow  ibis  feather  from  my  face, 

*  And  as  the  air  blows  it  to  me  again, 

*  Obeying  with  my  wind  when  I  do  blow, 

*  And  yielding. to  another  when  it  blows, 

*  Commanded  always  by  the  greatest  gust ; 

*  Suoh  is  the  lightness  of  you  common  men. 

*  But  do  not  break  your  oaths ;  for,  of  that  sin 

*  My  mild  entreaty  shall  not  make  you  guilty. 

*  Go  where  you  wUl,  the  king  shall  be  commanded ; 

*  And  be  you  kings ;  command,  and  I'll  obey. 

*  1  Keep,   We  are   true  subjects,  to  the  king,  king 

Edward. 

*  K.  Hen.  So  would  you  be  again  to  Henryi 

*  If  he  were  seated  as  king  Edward  is. 

1  Keep.  We  charge  you,  in  God's  name,  and  in  the  king's. 
To  go  ¥rith  us  unto  the  officers. 
'  K.  Hen.  In  God's  name,  lead ;  your  king's  name  be 
obey'd : 

*  And  what  God  will,  then  let  your  king  perform ; 

*  And  what  he  will,  I  humbly  yield  unto.  [Exeunt. 

SCENE  II. 

London.     A  Room  in  the  Palace. 

Enter  King  Edward,  Gloster,  Clarence,  and 

Lady  Grev. 

'  K.  Edw.  Brother  of  Gloster^  at  Saint  Albans'  field 
'  This  lady's  husband,  sir  John  Grey  was  slain. 
His  lands  then  seiz'd  (m  by  the  conqueror: 
Her  suit  is  now  to  repossess  those  lands ; 

*  Which  we  in  justice,  cannot  well  deny, 
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Because  in  quarrel  of  the  house  of  York 

*  The  worthy  gentleman  did  lose  his  life.^ 

Glo.  Your  highness  shall  do  well  to  grant  her  suit ; 

*  It  were  dishonour  to  deny  it  her. 

K.  Edw.  It  were  no  less ;  but  yet  111  make  a  pause. 

*  Glo.  Yea!  is  it  so? 

I  see,  the  lady  hath  a  thing:  to  grant. 
Before  the  king  will  grant  her  humble  suit. 

Clar.  He  knows  the  game ;  How  true  he  keeps  the  wind ! 

[Aside. 
f;  Glo.  Silence !  [Aside. 

*  K.  Edw.  Widow,  we  will  consider"  of  your  suit ; 
^  And  come  some  other  time,  to  know  our  mind. 

'  Xr.  Gr^.  Right  gracious  lord,  I  cannot  brook  delay: 
'  May  it  please  your  highness  to  resolve  me  now ; 
'  And  what  your  pleasure  is  shall  satisfy  me. 

*  Gfo.  [aside.']  Ay,  widow  ?  then  111  warrant  you  all 

your  lands, 
^  An  if  what  pleases  him,  shall  pleasure  you. 
'  Fight  closer,  or,  good  faith,  youll  catch  a  blow. 

*  Clar.  I  fear  her  not,  unless  she  chance  to  fall.  [Aside. 

*  Glo.  God  forbid  that !  for  he'll  take  vantages. 

[Aside. 
'  K.  Edw.  How  many  children  hast  thou,  widow?  tell 

me. 
Clar.  I  think  he  means  to  beg  a  child  of  her.      [Aside. 
Glo.  Nay,  whip  me  then ;  he'll  rather  give  her  two. 

[Aside. 
L.  Grey.  Three,  my  most  gracious  lord, 
Gfo.  You  shall  have  four,  if  you'll  be  rul'd  by  him. 

[Aside. 

*  K.  Edw.  'Twere  pity,  they  should  lose  their  father's 

land. 

^  This  ia  in  every  particular  a  falsification  of  history.  Sir  Jolin  Grey  fell  in 
the  second  battle  of  St.  Alban's,  which  was  fought  on  Shrore-Tuesday,  Feb.  17, 
1460>1,  fighting  on  the  side  of  King  Henry ;  and  so  far  if  it  from  being  troe 
that  his  lands  were  seized  by  the  conqueror,  (Queen  Mar|^u«t,)  that  they  were 
in  fact  seized  by  the  very  person  that  now  speaks,  after  his  neat  victory  at 
Towton,  on  the  29th  of  March,  1461 .  The  present  scene  is  Udd  in  1464^— 
Haloni. 

J  Widtw,  we  will  consider — "}  This  is  a  very  lively  and  spritely  dialogve;  th« 
iMiprocatioii  i>  quickex  than  is  Gommioii  va  Shaksv»eare. — Jobksov. 
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'  £.  Grey.  Be  pitiful,  dread  lord,  and  grant  it  then. 
K.Edw.  Lords,  give  us  leave;  I'll  try  this  widow's  wit. 
Glo.  Ay,  good  leave  have  you,  for  you  will  have  leave,- 
'  'nil  yOQth  take  leave,  and  leave  you  to  the  crutch. 

[Glostbb  and  Cla&bncb  retire  to  the  itther  tide, 

*  K.  Edw.   Now  tell  me,  madam,  do  yon  love  your 

children  ? 

*  X.  Grei/.  Ay,  full  as  dearly  as  I  love  myself. 

*  K.  Edu).  And  would  you  not  do  much,  to  do  them 

good? 

*  L.  Grey.   To  do  them  good,  I  would  suBttun  some 

harm. 

*  K.  Edw.  Then  get  your  husband's  lands,  to  do  them 

good. 

*  L.  Grey.  Therefore  I  came  unto  your  majesty. 
K,  Edw.  I'll  tell  you  how  these  lands  are  to  be  got. 

*  X.  Grey.    So  shall  you  bind  me  to  your  highoMB* 


•  K.  Edw.  What  service  wilt  thou  do  me,  if  I  give  them? 

•  L.  Grey.  What  you  command,  that  rests  in  me  to  do. 

•  K,  Edw.  But  you  will  take  exceptions  to  my  boon. 

•  X.  Grey.  No,  i^raciouH  lord,  except  I  cannot  do  it, 

•  X.  Edw.  Ay,  but  thou  canst  do  what  I  mean  to  ask. 

•  X.  Grey.  Why,  then  I  will  do  what  your  grace  com- 

mands. 
*  •  Glo.  He  plies  her  hard ;  and  much  rain  wears  the 
marble.  [Aride. 

•  Clar.  As  red  as  fire !  nay,  then  her  wax  most  melt. 

IJnde. 
X.  Grey.  Why  stops  ray  lord?  shall  I  not  hear  my  task? 
K.  Edw.  An  easy  task;  'tis  but  to  love  aking. 
X.  Graf.  That's  soon  perform 'd,  because  I  am  a  subject. 
K.  Edw.  Why  then,  thy  husband's  lands  I  freely  give 

tbee. 
X.  Grey.  I  take  my  leave,  with  many  thousand  thanks. 
Glo.  The  match  is  made ;  she  seals  it  with  a  curt'sy. 

•  K.  £dto.'But  stay  thee,  'tis  the  fruits  of  love  I  mean. 

•  X.  Grey.  The  fruits  of  love  I  mean,  my  loving  li^e. , 

•  K.  Edw.  Ay,  but,  I  fear  me,  in  another  sense. 
What  love  think'st  thou,  I  sue  so  much  to  get?    . 
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'  L.  Grey.  My  lore  ti&  death,  my  humble  thanks,  my 
prayers ;    . 
'  That  lore',  which  virtue  begs,  and  virtue  grants. 
£.  Edw.  No,  by  my  troth,  I  did  not  mean  such  love. 

*  L.  Grey.  Why,  then  you  mean  not  as  I  thought  you 

did. 
K,  Edw.  But  now  you  partly  may  perceive  my  mind. 

*  L.  Grey.  My  mind  will  never  grant  what  I  perceive 

*  Your  highness  aims  at,  if  I  aim  aright. 

K.  Edw.  To  tell  thee  plain,  I  aim  to  lie  with  thee. 

*  L.  Grey.  To  tell  you  plain«  I  had  rather  lie  in  prison. 
K.  Edw.  Why,  then  thou  shalt  not  have  thy  husband's 

lands. 

X.  Grey.  Why,  then  mine  honesty  shall  be  my  dower; 
For  by  that  loss  I  will  not  pufchase  them. 

'  K.  EduK  Therein  thou  wrongest  thy  children  mightily. 

L.  Grey.  Herein  your  highness  wrongs  both  them  and 
But,  mighty  lord,  this  merry  inclination  [me. 

'  Accords  not  with  the  sadness  of  my  suit ; 
Please  you  dismiss  me,  either  with  ay,  or  no. 

K.  Edw.  Ay;  if  thou  wilt  say  ay,  to  my  request; 
No ;  if  thou  dost  say  no,  to  my  demand. 

L.  Grey.  Then,  no,  my  lord.     My  suit  is  at  an  end. 

'  Glo.  The  widow  likes  him  not,  she  knits  her  brows. 

[Adde. 

Clar.  He  is  the  bluntest  wooer  in  Christendom.  [AMe* 

*  K.  Edw.  [aside.'\  Her  looks  do  argue  her  replete  with 

modesty ; 

*  Her  words  do  show  her  wit  incomparable ; 

*  All  her  perfections  challenge  sovereignty : 
One  way,  or  other,  she  is  for  a  king ; 

And  she  shall  be  my  love,  or  else  my  queen. — 
Say,  that  king  Edward  take  thee  for  Ms  queen  ? 

L.  Grey.  Tis  better  said  than  done,  my  gracious  lord : 
I  am  a  subject  fit  to  jest  withal. 
But  far  unfit  to  be  a  sovereign. 

•  K.  Edw.  Sweet  widow,  by  my  state  I  swear  to  thee, 
I  speak  no  more  than  what  my  soul  intends ; 
And  that  is,  to  enjoy  thee  for  my  love. 
L.  Grey%  And  that  is  more  than  I  will  yield  unto) 
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'  I  know,  I  am  too  mean  to  be  your  queen : 
And  yet  too  good  to  be  your  concubine.* 

K»  Edw.  You  cavil,  widow ;  I  did  mean,  my  queen. 

X.  Grey.  Twill  grieve  your  grace,  my  sons  should  call 
you — father. 

£.  Edw.  No  more,  than  when  thy  daughters  call  the^ 
Thou  art  a  widow,  and  thou  hast  some  children :  [mother. 
And,  by  God's  mother,  I>  being  but  a  bachelor, 
Have  other  some  :  why,  'tis  a  happy  thing 
To  be  the  father  unto  many  sons. 

*  Answer  no  more,  for  thou  shalt  be  my  queen. 

Glo.  The  ghostly  father  now  hath  done  his  shrift. 

[Aiide. 
Clar.  When  he  was  made  a  shriver,  'twas  for  shift. 

^  [Aude. 

K.  Edw.  Brothers,  you  muse  what  chat  we  two  have 

had. 
*  Glo.  The  widow  likes  it  not,  for  she  looks  sad. 
X.  Edw.  You'd  think  it  strange,  if  I  should  marry  her. 
Clar.  To  whom,  my  lord? 

K.  Edw.  Why,  Clarence,  to  myself. 

Glo.  That  would  be  ten  days'  wonder,  at  the  least. 
Clar.  That's  a  day  longer  than  a  wonder  lasts. 
'  Glo.  By  so  much  is  the  wonder  in  extremes. 
K.  Edw.  Well,  jest  on,  brothers  :  I  can  tell  you  both, 
Her  suit  is  granted  for  her  husband's  lands. 

Enter  a  Nobleman. 

Nob.  My  gracious  lord,  Henry  your  foe  is  taken, 
'  And  brought  your  prisoner  to  your  palace  gate. 

K.  Edw.  Ste,  that  he  be  convey'd  unto  the  Tower : — 
'  And  go  we,  brothers,  to  the  man  that  took  him, 

*  To  question  of  his  apprehension. — 

'  Widow,  go  you  along ; — Lords,  use  her  honourable. 

[Exeunt  King  Edward,  Lady  Gbey, 
Clarence,  and  Lord. 

*  And  yet  too  good,  &c.]  "  Whicli  demaund  she  so  wysely  and  with  so  corttt 
speecke  aunswered  and  repugned,  affynnyng  that  as  As  wot  for  hit  kontmr  far 
unahU  to  he  hit  tpouie  and  bedfeUowe,  so  for  her  awne  poor  honestie  she  was  too 
good  to  be  either  hii  concnhine,  or  sovereigne  lady;"  HaWt  Chnrndtt^^ 

IfALON*.  .     . 
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Glo.  Ay,  Edward  will  use  women  honoBrably. 
'Would  he  were  wasted,  marrow,  bones,  and  all, 
'  That  from  his  loins  no  hopeful  branch  may  spring, 
'  To  cross  me  from  the  golden  time  I  look  for ! 
'  And  yet,  between  my  soul's  desire,  and  me, 

*  (The  lustful  Edward's  title  buried,) 

'  Is  Clarence,  Henry,  and  his  son  young  Edward, 
'  And  all  the  unlook'd-for  issue  of  their  bodies, 
'  To  take  their  rooms,  ere  I  can  place  myself: 
A  cold  premeditation  for  my  purpose ! 

*  Why,  then  I  do  but  dream  on  sovereignty; 

*  Like  one  that  stands  upon  a  promontory,     - 

*  And  spies  a  far-off  shore  where  he  would  tread, 

*  Wishing  his  foot  were  equal  with  his  eye ; 

*  And  chides  the  sea  th^t  sunders  him  from  thence, 

*  Saying — he'll  lade  it  dry  to  have  his  way : 

*  So  do  I  wish  the  crown,  being  so  far  off; 

*  And  so  I  chide  the  means  that  keep  me  from  it ; 

*  And  so  I  say — I'll  cut  the  causes  off, 

*  Flattering  me  with  impossibilities. — 

*  My  eye's  too  quick,  my  heart  o'erweens  too  much, 

*  Unless  my  hand  and  strength  could  equal  them. 

*  Well,  say  there  is  no  kingdom  then  for  Richard ; 

*  What  other  pleasure  can  the  world  afford? 
'  I'll  make  my  heaven  in  a  lady's  lap, 

'  And  deck  my  body  in  gay  ornaments. 

And  witch  sweet  ladies  with  my  words  and  looks. 

*  O  miserable  thought !  and  more  unlikely,  ^ 
'  Than  to  accomplish  twenty  golden  crowns ! 

Why,  love  forswore  me  in  my  mother's  womb : 
'  And,  for  I  should  not  deal  in  her  soft  laws,  * 

*  She  did  corrupt  frail  nature  with  some  bribe 

'  To  shrink  mine  arm  up  like  a  wither'd  shrub  ; 
'  To  make  an  envious  mountain  on  my  back. 
Where  sits  deformity  to  mock  my  body; 

*  To  shape  my  legs  of  an  unequal  size ; 

*  To  disproportion  me  in  every  part, 

*  Like  to  a  chaos,  or  an  unlick'd  bear-whelp,"* 

■ unUek*d  bear-whelpA    It  was  an  opinion  which,  in  spile  of  iff  ab* 

•indi^,  preTftiled  long,  that  the  bear  brings  forth  only  shapeless  himpa  of  mi* 
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*  That  carries  no  impreasion  like  the  dam. 
And  am  I  then  a  man  to  be  belov'd? 

^  O,  monstroas  faulty  to  harbour  such  a  thought! 
^  Then,  since  this  earth  affords  no  joy  to  me, 
^  But  to  command,  to  check,  to  o'erbear  such 

*  As  are  of  better  person  than  myself,* 

*  ril  make  my  heaven — to  dream  upon  the  crown ; 

*  And,  whiles  I  live,  to  account  this  world  but  hell, 

*  Until  my  head,  that  this  mis-shap'd  trunk  bears,' 
^  Be  round  impaled  with  a  glorious  crown. 

*  And  yet  I  know  not  how  to  get  the  crown, 

*  For  many  lives  stand  between  me  and  home : 

*  And  I, — ^like  one  lost  in  a  thorny  wood, 

*  That  rents  the  thorns,  and  is  rent  with  the  thorns ; 

*  Seeking  a  way,  and  straying  fro'm  the  way : 

*  Not  knowing  how  to  find  the  open  air, 

*  But  toiling  desperately  to  find  it  out, — 

*  Torment  myself  to  catch  the  English  crown  : 

*  And  from  that  torment  I  will  free  myself, 

*  Or  hew  my  way  out  with  a  bloody  axe. 
Why,  I  can  smile,  and  murder  while  I  smile  : 
And  cry,  content,  to  that  which  grieves  my  heart ; 

*  And  wet  my  cheeks  with  artificial  tears, 

*  And  frame  my  face  to  all  occasions. 

*  I'll  drown  more  sailors  than  the  mermaid  shall; 

*  111  slay  more  gazers  than  the  basilisk  ; 

*  I'll  play  the  orator  as  well  as  Nestor, 

*  Deceive  more  slily  than  Ulysses  could, 

mated  fleah,  which  she  licks  into  the  fonn  of  hears.  It  is  now  well  known 
that  the  whelps  of  the  bear  are  produced  in  the  same  state  with  those  of  other 
creaitiires. — fouvBOit, 

•  ■  to  overbear  nich 

Am  are  of  better  perton  than  myself,']  Richard  speaks  here  the  language  of 
nature.  Whoever  is  stigmatized  with  deformity  has  a  constant  source  of  envv 
in  hia  mind,  and  would  counterbalance,  by  some  other  superiority,  those  ad- 
rantages  which  he  feels  himself  to  want.  Bacon  remarks  that  the  deformed 
are  conmionly  darine ;  and  it  is  almost  proverbially  observed  that  they  are 
ill-natured.  The  truth  is,  that  the  deformed,  like  all  other  men,  are  displeased 
with  inferiority,  and  endeavour  to  gain  ground  by  good  or  bad  means,  as  they 
are  virtuous  or  corrupt. — Johnson. 

P  Until  my  head,  &c.]  The  old  copy  falsely  reads  : 

"  Undl  my  mis-shap'd  trunk  that  bears  this  head, 
Be  round  impaled,  6cc" 
which  retpresents  Uie  body  and  not  the  head  as  impaled  or  endreM  with  the 
crown,    llie  emendation  of  the  tejrt  is  ^teevens' . 

VOL.  V.  2  H 
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*  Aod,  like  a  Simon,  take  ^onotlMT  Troy: 
I  can  add  colours  to  the  cameleon ; 

'  Change  shapes,  with  Proteat,  for  advantages, 

*  And  set  the  murdVous  Machiavel  to  school. 
Can  I  do  this,  and  cannot  get  a  crown  ? 

'  Tut !  were  it  fiirther  off.  Til  pluck  it  down.  {ExU 

SCENE  III. 
France.     A  Room  in  the  Palace. 

Flourish.  Enter  Lewis  the  French  King,  and  Lady  Bona, 
attended;  the  King  takes  his  State.  Ihen  enter  Queen 
Margaret,  Prince  Edward  her  Son,  and  the  Ead  of 
Oxford. 

'  K.  Lew.  Fair  queen  of  England,  worthy  Margaret, 

[HtstPig. 
'  Sit  down  with  us  ;  it  ill  befits  thy  state, 

*  And  birth,  that  thou  should'st  stand,  while  Lewis  dotfa 

sit, 

*  Q.  Mar.  No,  mighty  king  of  France ;  now  Margaret 

*  Must  strike  her  sail,  and  learn  awhile  to  serve, 

*  Where  kings  command.     I  was,  I  must  confess, 

*  Great  Albion's  queen  in  former  golden  days : 

*  But  now  mischance  hath  trod  my  title  down, 

*  And  with  dishonour  laid  me  on  the  ground ; 

*  Where  I  must  take  like  seat  unto  my  fortune, 

*  And  to  my  humble  seat  conform  myself. 

*  K.  Lew.  Why,  say,  fair  queen,  whence  springs  this 

deep  despair  ? 

*  Q«  Mar.  From  such  a  cause  as  fills  mine  eyes  with 

tears, 

*  And  stops  my  tongue,  while  heart  is  drown'd  in  cares. 

*  X.  Lew.  Whatever  it  be,  be  thou  still  like  thyself, 

*  And  sit  thee  by  our  side :  yield  not  thy  neck 

l^Seats  her  by  him. 

*  To  fortune's  yoke,  but  let  thy  dauntless  mind 

*  Still  ride  in  triumph  over  all  mischance. 

*  Be  plain,  queen  Margaret,  and  tell  thy  grief; 

*  It  shall  be  eaa'd,  '\{  TJiuxvce  can  yield  relief. 
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*  Q.  Mar.  Those  gracious  words  revive  my  drooping 

thoughts, 

*  And  give  my  tongue-tied  sorrows  leave  to  speak. 

*  Now,  therefore,  be  it  known  to  noble  Lewis, — 

*  That  Henry,  sole  possessor  of  my  love, 

*  Is,  of  a  king,  become  a  banish'd  man, 

*  And  forc'd  to  live  in  Scotland  a  forlorn ; 

*  While  proud  ambitious  Edward,  duke  of  York, 
'*'  Usurps  the  regal  title,  and  the  seat 

*  Of  England's  true-anointed  lawful  king. 

*  This  is  the  cause,  that  I,  poor  Margaret, — 

*  With  this  my  son,  prince  Edward,  Henry's  heir, — 
'*'  Am  come  to  crave  thy  just  and  lawful  aid  ; 

*  And,  if  thou  fail  us,  all  our  hope  is  done  : 

**  Scotland  hath  will  to  help,  but  cannot  help : 

*  Our  people  and  our  peers  are  both  misled, 

*  Our  treasure  seiz'd,  our  soldiers  put  to  flight, 

*  And,  as  thou  see'st,  ourselves  in  heavy  plight. 

*  £.  Tjew.  Renowned  queen,  with  patience  calm  the 

storm, 

*  While  we  bethink  a  means  to  break  it  off. 

*  Q.  Mar.  The  more  we  stay,  the  stronger  grows  our 

foe. 

*  K.  Lew.    The  more  I   stay,  the  more  I'll  succour 

thee. 

*  Q.  Mar.  O,  but  impatience  waiteth  on  true  sorrow : 

*  And  see,  where  comes  the  breeder  of  my  sorrow. 

Enter  Warwick,  attended/^ 

'  £.  Lew.  What's  he,  approacheth  boldly  to  our  pre- 
sence ? 
Q.  Mar.    Our  earl  of  Warwick,  Edward's  greatest 
friend. 

4  Enter  Wartoick,  attended.]  There  needs  no  further  proof  how  HtUe  our 
common  histories  are  to  be  depended  upon,  than  this  fabulous  story  of  War- 
wick and  the  Lady  Bona.  This  nobleman's  embassy  and  commission,  the  in- 
sult he  receives  by  the  king's  hasty  marriage,  and  his  consequent  resolution  to 
avenge  it,  though  given  in  Hall  and  Holixished,  are  entirei^y  without  founda- 
tion. The  fact  is,  that  the  king  was  privately  married  to  Lady  Clizabeth 
Widville,  in  1463,  and  in  February  1465,  Warwick  actually  stood  sponsor  to 
the  Princess  Elizabeth  their  first  child.  What  surely  displeased  Warwick 
was  the  heaping  favours  and  offices  on  the  queen's  family. — ^Rjtson. 

2h2 
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K.  Lew.    Welcome,  brave  Warwick!    What  brings 
thee  to  France  ? 

[Descending  from  his  State.    Queen 
Maroabet  rises. 

*  Q.  Mar.  Ay,  now  begins  a  second  stonn  to  rise ; 

*  For  this  is  he,  that  moves  both  wind  and  tide. 
'  War.  From  worthy  Edward,  king  of  Albion, 

My  lord  and  sovereign,  and  thy  vowed  friend, 
I  come, — in  kindness,  and  unfeigned  love, — 
First,  to  do  greetings  to  thy  royal  person ; 
And,  then,  to  crave  a  league  of  amity ; 
And,  lastly,  to  confirm  that  amity 
With  nuptial  knot,  if  thou  vouchsafe  to  grant 
That  virtuous  lady  Bona,  thy  fair  sister. 
To  England's  king  in  lawful  marriage. 

*  Q.  Mar.  If  that  go  forward,  Henry's  hope  is  done. 
War.  And,  gracious  madam,  [to  Bona,]  in  our  king's 

behalf, 

*  I  am  commanded,  with  your  leave  and  favour. 
Humbly  to  kiss  your  hand,  and  with  my  tongue 
To  tell  the  passion  of  my  sovereign's  heart ; 
Where  fame,  late  entering  at  his  heedful  ears. 
Hath  plac'd  thy  beauty's  image,  and  thy  virtue. 

Q.  Mar.  King  Lewis, — and  lady  Bona, — hear  me  speak, 
'  Before  you  answer  Warwick.     His  demand 

*  Springs  not  from  Edward's  well-meant  honest  love, 

*  But  from  deceit,  bred  by  necessity ; 

*  For  how  can  tyrants  safely  govern  home, 

*  Unless  abroad  they  purchase  great  alliance  ? 

*  To  prove  him  tyrant,  this  reason  may  suffice, — 

*  That  Henry  liveth  still :  but  were  he  dead, 

*  Yet  here  prince  Edward  stands,  king  Henry's  son. 

*  Look  therefore,  Lewis,  that  by  this  league  and  marriage 

*  Thou  draw  not  on  thy  danger  and  dishonour : 

*  For  though  usurpers  sway  the  rule  a  while, 

*  Yet  heavens  are  just,  and  time  suppresseth  wrongs. 
fVar.  Injurious  Margaret! 

Prince.  And  why  not  queen  ? 

War.  Because  thy  father  Henry  did  usurp ; 
And  thou  no  more  ait  pnxiee*  than  she  is  queen. 
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Oxf.  Then  Warwick  disannuls  great  John  of  Gauut^ 
Which  did  subdue  the  greatest  part  of  Spain ; 
And,  after  John  of  Gaunt,  Henry  the  fourth, 
'  Whose  wisdom  was  a  mirror  to  the  wisest ; 
And,  after  that  wise  prince,  Henry  the  fifth. 
Who  by  his  prowess  conquered  all  France : 
From  these  our  Henry  lineally  descends. 

War.  Oxford,  how  haps  it,  in  this  smooth  discoarse. 
You  told  not,  how  Henry  the  sixth  hath  lost 
All  that  which  Henry  the  fifth  had  gotten  ? 
Methinks,  these  peers  of  France  should  smile  at  that. 
But  for  the  rest, — You  tell  a  pedigree 
Of  threescore  and  two  years  ;  a  silly  time 
To  make  prescription  for  a  kingdom's  worth. 

*  Oxf.  Why,  Warwick,  canst  thou  speak  against  thy 

liege, 

*  Whom  thou  obey'dst  thirty  and  six  years. 
And  not  bewray  thy  treason  with  a  blush  ? 

War,  Can  Oxford,  that  did  ever  fence  the  right. 
Now  buckler  falsehood  with  a  pedigree  ? 
For  shame,  leave  Henry,  and  call  Edward  king. 

*  Oxf.  Call  him  my  king,  by  whose  injurious  doom 

*  My  elder  brother,  the  lord  Aubrey  Vere, 

Was  done  to  death?  and  more  than  so,  my  father. 
Even  in  the  downfall  of  his  mellow'd  years, 
'  When  nature  brought  him  to  the  door  of  death  ? 
No,  Warwick,  no ;  while  life  upholds  this  arm. 
This  arm  upholds  the  house  of  Lancaster. 

War.  And  I  the  house  of  York. 

£.  Leto.  Queen  Margaret,  prince  Edward,  and  Oxford, 
'  Vouchsafe,  at  our  request,  to  stand  aside, 
'  While  I  use  further  conference  with  Warwick. 

*  Q.  Mar.    Heaven  grant,  that  Warwick's  words  be- 

witch him  not ! 

[JRefirti?g  wxth  the  Prince  and  Oxford. 

*  JC.  Lew.   Now,  Warwick,  tell  me,  even  upon  thy 

conscience, 
'  Is  Edward  your  true  king  ?  for  I  were  loath, 
'  To  link  with  him  that  were  not  lawful  chosen. 
War.  Thereon  I  pawn  my  credit  and  mine  Iiqclo^is« 
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K.  Lew.  But  is  he  gracious  in  the  people's  eye  ? 
War.  The  more,  that  Henry  was  unfortunate.' ' 
K.  Lew.  Then  further, — ^all  dissembling  set  aside, 

*  Tell  me  for  truth  the  measure  of  his  love 

*  Unto  our  sister  Bona. 

War.  Such  it  seems. 

As  may  beseem  a  monarch  like  himself. 
Myself  have  often  heard  him  say,  and  swear, — 
That  this  his  love  was  an  eternal  plant  ;* 
Whereof  the  root  was  fix'd  in  virtue's  ground. 
The  leaves  and  fruits  maintained  with  beauty's  sun; 
Exempt  from  envy,  but  not  from  disdain,* 
Unless  the  lady  Bona  quit  his  pain. 

K.  Lew.  Now,  sister,  let  us  hear  your  firm  resolve. 

Bona.  Your  grant,  or  your  denial,  shall  be  mine : 
Yet  I  confess,  [to  War.]  that  often  ere  this  day. 
When  I  have  heard  your  king's  desert  recounted. 
Mine  ear  hath  tempted  judgment  to  desire. 

*  K.  Lew.  Then,  Warwick,  thus, — Our  sister  shall  be 

*  And  now  forthwith  shall  articles  be  drawn    [Edward's ; 

*  Touching  the  jointure  that  your  king  must  make, 

*  Which  with  her  dowry  shall  be  counterpois'd: — 
Draw  near.  Queen  Margaret,  and  be  a  witness. 
That  Bona  shall  be  wife  to  the  English  king. 

Prince.  To  Edward,  but  not  to  the  English  king. 

*  Q.  Mar.  Deceitful  Warwick !  it  was  thy  device 

*  By  this  alliance  to  make  void  my  suit ; 

*  Before  thy  coming,  Lewis  was  Henry's  friend. 

*  K.  Lew.  And  still  is  friend  to  him  and  Margaret: 

*  But  if  your  title  to  the  crown  be  weak, — 

*  As  may  appear  by  Edward's  good  success,*- 

*  Then  'tis  but  reason,  that  I  be  releas'd 

*  From  giving  aid,  which  late  I  promised. 

*  Yet  shall  you  have  all  kindness  at  my  hand, 

*  That  your  estate  requires,  and  mine  can  yield. 

' that  Henry  was  unfortunate.']  He  means,  that  Henxy  was  iinnncfUiiftil 

in  war,  having  lost  his  dominions  in  France,  &c. — Malonb. 

*  *— —  an  ettmal  plant ;'\  i.  e.  A  perennial  plant;  such  was  the  laagvi||e  of 
Shakspeare's  time. — Steevens. 

*  Eumptfrom  envy,  but  not  from  dudain,']  Envy  is  in  this  place,  MM  in  aaar 
othen,  put  for  maUee  or  hatred.  Ui&  ^tu&uon  places  hun  aboTe  ihm%  thovfa 
it  cannot  secure  him  from  iemal^  diidL'di\i««>^*Ei.Y.v'K^%« 
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War.  Henry  now  lives  in  Scotland,  at  his  ease ; 
Where  having  nothing,  nothing  he  can  lose. 
And  as  for  you  yourself,  bur  quondam  queen, — 
You  have  a  father  able"  to  maintain  you ; 
And  better  'twere,  you  troubled  him  than  France. 

*  Q.  Mar.  Peace,  impudent  and  shameless  Warwick, 
peace ; 

*  Proud  setter-up  and  puller-down  of  kings ! 

*  I  will  not  hence,  till  with  my  talk  and  tears, 

*  Both  full  of  truth,  I  make  king  Lewis  behold 

*  Thy  sly  conveyance,*  and  my  lord's  false  love; 

*  For  both  of  you  are  birds  of  self-same  feather. 

{A  Horn  sounded  wttkhu 
K.  Lew.  Warwick,  this  is  some  post  to  us,  or  thee. 

Enter  a  Messenger. 

Mess,  My  lord  ambassador,  these  letters  are  for  you ; 
Sent  from  your  brother,  marquis  Montague. 
These  from  our  king  unto  your  majesty. — 
And,  madam,  these  for  you ;  from  whom,  I  know  not. 

[To  Margaret.     They  all  read  their  letters. 
Oxf.  I  like  it  well,  that  our  fair  queen  and  mistress 
Smiles  at  her  news,  while  Warwick  frowns  at  his. 
Prince.  Nay,  mark,  how  Lewis  stamps  as  he  were 
nettled : 

*  I  hope,  all's  for  the  best. 

K.  Lew.  Warwick,  what  are  thy  news  ?  and  yours,  fair 

queen  ? 
'  Q.  Mar.  Mine,  such  as  fill  my  heart  with  unhop'd 

joys. 
War.  Mine,  full  of  sorrow  and  heart's  discontent. 
K.  Lew.  What !  has  your  king  married  the  lady  Grey? 
And  now,  to  sooth  your  forgery  and  his,^ 
'  Sends  me  a  paper  to  persuade  me  patience  ? 

«  Tou  have  a  father  ahU — ]  This  seems  ironical.    The  poverty  of  Marg  ret's 
father  is  a  very  freqaent  topick  of  reproach. — Jobhson. 

s  Thy  tly  cdnMyonce  J  ConTeyaace  is  juggling,  and  thence  is  taken  for  arti- 
fice and  fraud. — Johnson. 

f  .x —  to  iooth  your  forgery  and  ^,]  i.  e.  To  tofUn  it,  to  make  it  nufre  endurabliz 
or  perhaps,  to  soo^  ns,  and  to  prevent  our  being  exasperated  by  your  forgery 
and  his.*— M ALONE. 
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'  Is  this  the  alliance  that  he  seeks  with  France  1 

*  Dare  he  presume  to  scorn  us  in  this  manner? 

*  Q.  Mar.  I  told  your  majesty  as  much  before : 
This  proveth  Edward's  love,  and  Warwick's  honesty. 

War.  King  Lewis,  I  here  protest, — ^in  sight  of  heaven. 
And  by  the  hope  I  have  of  heavenly  bliss, — 
That  I  am  clear  from  this  misdeed  of  Edward's ; 
No  more  my  king,  for  he  dishonours  me ;. 
But  most  himself,  if  he  could  see  his  shame. — 
Did  I  forget,  that  by  the  house  of  York 
My  father  came  untimely  to  his  death  ?' 
Did  I  let  pass  the  abuse  done  to  my  niece? 
Did  I  impale  him  with  the  regal  crown  ? 
Did  I  put  Henry  from  his  native  right; 
'  And  am  I  guerdon'd*  at  the  last  with  shame  ? 

*  Shame  on  himself!  for  my  desert  is  honour. 

*  And,  to  repair  my  honour  lost  for  him, 

*  I  here  renounce  him,  and  return  to  Henry : 
'  My  noble  queen,  let  former  grudges  pass. 
And  henceforth  I  am  thy  true  servitor ; 

I  will  revenge  his  wrong  to  lady  Bona, 
And  replant  Henry  in  his  former  state. 

Q.  Mar.  Warwick,  these  words  have  tum*d  my  hate  to 
love; 

*  And  I  forgive  and  quite  forget  old  faults, 

'  And  joy  that  thou  becom'st  king  Henry's  friend 

War.  So  much  his  friend,  ay,  his  unfeigned  friend. 
That,  if  king  Lewis  vouchsafe  to  furnish  us 
With  some  few  bands  of  chosen  soldiers, 
I'll  undertake  to  land  them  on  our  coast. 
And  force  the  tyrant  from  his  seat  by  war, 
Tis  not  his  new-made  bride  shall  succour  him : 

*  And  as  for  Clarence, — as  my  letters  tell  me, 

*  He's  very  likely  now  to  fall  from  him ; 

*  My  father  came  untimely,  &c.]  Warwick's  father,  being  taken  at  the  battle 
of  Wakefield,  was  beheaded  at  Pomfret.  Of  the  abuse  d<me  to  his  meet,  Holinahed 
says,  "  King  Edward  did  attempt  a  thing  once  in  the  earles  house,  which  was 
much  against  the  earles  honestie,  whether  he  would  hare  defloured  his  daoghter 
or  his  niece,  the  certaintie  was  not  for  both  their  honours  revealed,  for  surely 
such  a  thing  was  attempted  by  king  Edward."— Ma  lons  «u2  Stmybns, 

» gutrdm'd — ]  i.  e.  Biv}arM. 
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*  For  matching  more  for  wanton  lust  than  honour, 

*  Or  than  for  strength  and  safety  of  our  country. 

*  Bona,  Dear  brother,  how  shall  Bona  be  reveng'd. 

*  But  by  thy  help  to  this  distressed  queen  ? 

*  Q.  Mar.  Renowned  prince,  how  shall  poor  Henry  live, 

*  Unless  thou  rescue  him  from  foul  despair? 

*  Bona.  My  quarrel,  and  this  English  queen*8,  are  one. 

*  War.  And  mine,  fair  lady  Bona,  joins  with  yours. 

*  K.  Lew.  And  mine,  with  hers,  and  thine,  and  Mar- 

garet's. 
Therefore,  at  last,  I  firmly  am  resolv'd. 
You  shall  have  aid. 

*  Q.  Mar.  Let  me  give  humble  thanks  for  all  at  once. 
K.  Lew.  Then  England's  messenger,  return  in  post; 

And  tell  false  Edward,  thy  supposed  king, — 
That  Lewis  of  France  is  sending  over  maskers. 
To  revel  it  with  him  and  his  new  bride : 

*  Thou  seest  what's  past,  go  fear  thy  king**  withal. 

Bona.  Tell  him.  In  hope  he'll  prove  a  widower,  shortly, 
I'll  wear  the  willow  garland  for  his  sake. 

Q.  Mar.  Tell  him.  My  mourning  weeds  are  laid  aside. 
And  I  am  ready  to  put  armour  on.^ 

War.  Tell  him  from  me.  That  he  hath  done  me  wrong : 
And  therefore  I'll  uncrown  him,  ere't  be  long. 
There's  thy  reward  ;**  be  gone.  [Exit  Mess. 

K.  Lew.  But,  Warwick,  thou. 

And  Oxford,  with  five  thousand  men. 
Shall  cross  the  seas,  and  bid  false  Edward  battle : 

*  And,  as  occasion  serves,  this  noble  queen 

*  And  prince  shall  follow  with  a  fresh  supply. 

'  Yet,  ere  thou  go,  but  answer  me  one  doubt; — 

*  What  pledge  have  we  of  thy  firm  loyalty? 

War.  This  shall  assure  my  constant  loyalty : — 
That  if  our  queen  and  this  young  prince  agree, 

b fear  thy  king—'}   That  iB,  fright  thy  king. 

c to  put  armour  on.]  It  was  once  no  unusual  thing  for  queens  themselves 

to  appear  in  armour  at  the  nead  of  their  forces.  The  suit  which  Elisabeth  wore, 
when  she  rode  through  the  lines  at  Tilbury  to  encourage  the  troops,  on  the  ap- 
proach of  the  armada,  may  be  still  seen  in  the  Tower. — Stestsns. 

d thy  retoard ;]  Here  we  are  to  suppose  that,  according  to  andent  cus- 
tom, Warwick  makes  a  present  to  the  henJd  or  messenger,  whom  the  oxigiiial 
copies  call —  a  pott, — Stestsns. 
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Ill  join  mine  eldest  daught^r^  and  my  joy^ 
To  him  forthwith  in  holy  wedlock  bands.* 

Q,  Mar.  Yes,  I  agree,  and  thank  you  for  your  mo- 
'  Son  Edward,  she  is  fair  and  virtuous,  [tion : — 

*  Therefore  delay  not,  give  thy  hand  to  Warwick ; 
'  And,  with  thy  hand,  thy  &dth  irrevocable, 

'  That  only  Warwick's  daughter  shall  be  thine. 

*  Prince.  Yes,  I  accept  her,  for  she  well  deserves  it ; 

*  And  here,  to  pledge  my  vow,  I  give  my  hand. 

IHe  gives  Ms  hand  to  Warwick. 

'  K.  Lew.  Why  stay  we  now  ?  These  soldiers  shall  be 

'  And  thou,  lord  Bourbon,  our  high  admiral,  [levied^ 

*  Shall  waft  them  over  with  our  royal  fleet. — 
'  I  long,  till  Edward  fall  by  war's  mischance, 

'  For  mocking  marriage  with  a  dame  of  France. 

lExeunt  all  but  Warwick. 
War.  I  came  from  Edward  as  ambassador. 
But  I  return  his  sworn  and  mortal  foe : 
Matter  of  marriage  was  the  charge  he  gave  me. 
But  dreadful  war  shall  answer  his  demand. 
Had  he  none  else  to  make  a  stale,^  but  me  ? 
Then  none  but  I  shall  turn  his  jest  to  sorrow. 
I  was  the  chief  that  rais'd  him  to  the  crown. 
And  rU  be  chief  to  bring  him  down  again : 
Not  that  I  pity  Henry's  misery, 
But  seek  revenge  on  Edward's  mockery.  ^Exit. 

ACT  IV. 

Scene  I. — London.    A  Room  in  the  Palace. 

Enter  Gloster,  Clarence,  Somerset,  Montague, 

and  others. 

'  Glo.  Now  tell  me,  brother  Clarence,  what  think  you 

*  Of  this  new  marriage  with  the  lady  Grey  ? 

*  Hath  not  our  brother  made  a  worthy  choice  i 

c  To  him  forthwith  in  holy  vedlock  bands.']  This  is  a  departure  from  the  tnith 
of  histoxy,  for  Edward  prince  of  Wales  (as  Mr.  Theobald  has  obeenred,) 
manned  to  Anne,  teeond  daughter  of  the  earl  of  Warwick.-— Malovb. 

'— •  to  mak$  a  Hois,— '\  \.  e.  StaUdng-honf^  pretencf. 
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*  Clar.  Alas,  you  know,  'tis  far  from  hence  to  France ; 

*  How  could  he  stay  till  Warwick  made  return  ? 

*  Som,  My  lords,  forbear  this  talk ;  here  comes  the  king. 

Nourish.  Enter  King  Edwabd  attended;  Lady  Grey^ 
as  Queen;  Pembroke,  Stafford,  Hastings,  and 
others. 

*  Glo.  And  his  well-chosen  bride. 

*  Clar.  I  mind  to  tell  him  plainly  what  I  think. 

'  K.  Edw.  Now,  brother  of  Clarence,  how  like  yon  our 
choice, 
'  That  you  stand  pensive,  as  half  malcontent  ? 

*  Clar.  As  well  as  Lewis  of  France,  or  the  earl  of  War- 
'  Which  are  so  weak  of  courage,  and  in  judgment,  [wick ; 
'  That  they'll  take  no  offence  at  our  abuse. 

*  K.  Edw.  Suppose,  they  take  offence  without  a  cause, 

*  They  are  but  Lewis  and  Warwick  ;  I  am  Edward, 
'  Your  king  and  Warwick's,  and  must  have  my  will. 

*  Glo.  And  you  shall  have  your  will, because  our  king: 

*  Yet  hasty  marriage  seldom  proveth  well. 

£.  Edv).  Yea,  brother  Richard,  are  you  offended  too  ? 

'  Gfo.  Not  I : 
'  No ;  God  forbid,  that  I  should  wish  them  severed 
'  Whom  God  hath  join'd  together :  ay,  and  'twere  pity. 
To  sunder  them  that  yoke  so  well  together. 

'  K.  Edw.  Setting  your  scorns,  and  your  mislike,  aside, 

*  Tell  me  some  reason,  why  the  lady  Grey 

*  Should  not  become  my  wife,  and  England's' queen : — 

*  And  you  too,  Somerset,  and  Montague, 

*  Speak  freely  what  you  think. 

*  Clar.  Then  this  is  my  opinion, — that  king  Lewis 
'  Becomes  your  enemy,  for  mocking  him 

'  About  the  marriage  of  the  lady  Bona. 

'  Glo.  And  Warwick,  doing  what  you  gave  in  charge, 
'  Is  now  dishonoured  by  this  new  marriage. 

'  K.  Edw.  What,  if  both  Lewis  and  Warwick  be  ap- 
'  By  such  invention  as  I  can  devise  ?  [peas'd, 

Mont.  Yet  to  have  join'd  with  France  in  such  alliance. 
Would  more  have  strengthen'd  this  our  commonwealth 
'  'Gainst  foreign  storm,  than  any  home-bced  uiaittvftj^^ 
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'  Hast.  Why,  knows  not  Montague,  that  of  itself, 
'  England  is  safe,  if  true  within  itself? 

*  Mont.  Yes ;  but  the  safer,  when  it  is  back'd  with 

France. 

*  Hast.  'Tis  better  using  France,  than  trusting  France; 

*  Let  us  be  back'd  with  God,  and  with  the  seas,< 

*  Which  he  hath  given  for  fence  impregnable, 

*  And  with  their  helps  only  defend  ourselves ; 

*  In  them,  and  in  ourselves,  our  safety  lies. 

Clar.  For  this  one  speech,  lord  Hastings  well  deserves. 
To  have  the  heir  of  the  lord  Hungerford. 
'  K.  Edw.  Ay,  what  of  that?  it  was  my  will,  and  grant; 

*  And,  for  this  once,  my  will  shall  stand  for  law. 

'  Glo.  And  yet,  methinks,  your  grace  hath  not  done 
'  To  give  the  heir  and  daughter  of  lord  Scales  [well, 

'  Unto  the  brother  of  your  loving  bride; 
'  She  better  would  have  fitted  me,  or  Clarence  : 
'  But  in  your  bride  you  bury  brotherhood. 

'  Clar.  Or  else  you  would  not  have  bestowed  the  heir* 

*  Of  the  lord  Bonville  on  your  new  wife's  son, 

*  And  leave  your  brothers  to  go  speed  elsewhere. 

K.  Edw.  Alas,  poor  Clarence !  is  it  for  a  wife, 
'  That  thou  art  malcontent?  I  will  provide  thee. 

'  Clar.    In   choosing  for  yourself,  you   showM  your 
judgment; 

*  Which  being  shallow,  you  shall  give  me  leave 
'  To  play  the  broker  in  mine  own  behalf; 

*  And,  to  that  end,  I  shortly  mind  to  leave  you. 

'  K.  Edw,  Leave  me,  or  tarry,  Edward  will  be  king, 
'  And  not  be  tied  unto  his  brother's  will. 

'  Q.  Eliz.  My  lords,  before  it  pleased  his  majesty 
To  raise  my  state  to  title  of  a  queen, 
'  Do  me  but  right,  and  you  must  all  confess 

*  That  I  was  not  ignoble  of  descent,* 

f with  the  teat,]  This  has  been  the  advice  of  eyeiy  man  who  in  any 

age  imdentood  and  fayoured  the  interest  of  England. — JoBNsoif. 

l> you  would  not  have  bestow'd  the  heir — J  It  must  be  remembered,  that 

till  the  Restoration,  the  heiresses  of  great  estates  were  in  the  wardship  of  the 
king,  who  in  their  minority  gave  them  up  to  plunder,  and  afterwards  matched 
them  to  his  favourites.  1  know  not  when  liberty  gained  more  than  by  the 
^hoUtioa  of  the  court  of  wards. — Johnson. 

I—  I  woinoi  ignoble  of  descent ,'\  U«il»AiQt^%a  «x  Richaid  ^Widyiils, 
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^  And  meaner  than  myself  have  had  like  fortune. 

*  But  as  this  title  honours  me  and  mine,  ^ 

*  So  your  dislikes,  to  whom  I  would  be  pleasing, 

*  Do  cloud  my  joys  with  danger  and  wiUi  sorrow. 

'  X.  Edw.  My  love,  forbear  to  fawn  upon  their  frowns : 
'  What  danger,  or  what  sorrow  can  be&U  thee, 
'  So  long  as  Edward  is  thy  constant  friend, 
'  And  their  true  sovereign,  whom  they  must  obey  ? 
^  Nay,  whom  they  shall  obey,  and  love  thee  too, 
'  Unless  they  seek  for  hatred  at  my  hands  : 
'  Which  if  they  do,  yet  will  I  keep  thee  safe, 
^  And  they  shall  feel  the  vengeance  of  my  wrath. 

*  Glo.  I  hear,  yet  say  not  much,  but  think  the  more.  - 

lAride. 

Enter  a  Messenger. 

^  X.  Edw.  Now,  messenger,  what  letters,  or  what  news. 
From  France  ? 
'  Mess,  My  sovereign  liege,  no  letters  ;  and  few  words, 

*  But  such  as  I,  without  your  special  pardon. 
Dare  not  relate. 

'  K.  Edw.  Go  to,  we  pardon  thee :  therefore,  in  brief, 
'  Tell  me  their  words  as  near  as  thou  canst  guess  them. 
What  answer  makes  king  Lewis  unto  our  letters? 

Mess.  At  my  depart,  these  were  his  very  words ; 
Go  tell  fake  Edward,  thy  supposed  king, — 
That  Lewis  of  France  is  sending  over  maskers. 
To  revel  it  with  him  and  his  new  bride. 

K.  Edw.  Is  Lewis  so  brave?  belike,  he  thinks  me  Henry. 
'  But  what  said  lady  Bona  to  my  marriage? 

Mess.  These  were  her  words,  utter'd  with  mild  disdain ; 
Tell  him,  in  hope  he'll  prove  a  widower  shortly, 
ni  wear  the  willow  garland  for  his  sake. 

K.  Edw.  I  blame  not  her,  she  could  say  little  less ; 
'  She  had  the  wrong.     But  what  said  Henry's  queen  ? 
'  For  I  have  heard  that  she  was  there  in  place.*' 

knieht,  afterwards  earl  of  Rirera ;  her  mother,  Jaqueline,  duchess  dowager  of 
Bedford,  who  was  daughter  of  Peter  of  Luxemburgh,  earl  of  St.  Paul,  and 
widow  of  John  duke  of  Bedford,  brother  to  king  Henry  V. — Malovb. 

^ there  in  place,!    This  expression,  dignifying,  she  was  there  pretent, 

occurs  frequently  in  old  English  writer^. — Malone. 
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Mess.  Tell  bim,  quoth  she,  nqf  maummg  weeds  are  dme} 
And  I  am  ready  to  put  armour  Ofi. 

X.  Edw.  Belike^  she  minds  to  play  the  Amazon. 
But  what  said  Warwick  to  these  injnnes? 

*  Mess.  He,  more  incens'd  against  your  majesty 

'  Than  all  the  rest,  discharged  me  wiUi  these  words ; 
Tell  him  from  me,  that  he  hath  done  me  wrong. 
And  therefore  FU  uncrown  km,  erit  be  long. 

£•  EAd.  Ha !  durst  the  traitor  breathe  out  so  proud 
words  ? 
'  Well,  I  will  arm  me,  being  thus  forwarn'd : 
'  They  shall  hay€  wars,  and  pay  for  their  presumption. 
^  But  say,  is  Warwick  friends  with  Margaret? 

MesSn  Ay,  gracious  sovereign ;  they  are  so  link'd  in 
friendship, 
'  That  young  prince  Edward  marries  Warwick's  daughter. 

Clar.  Belike,  the  elder ;  Clarence  will  have  the  younger. 

*  Now,  brother  king,  farewell,  and  sit  you  fast, 
♦For  I  will  hence  to  Warwick's  other  daughter; 

*  That,  though  I  want  a  kingdom,  yet  in  marriage 

*  I  may  not  prove  inferior  to  yourself. — 
You,  that  love  me  and  Warwick,  follow  me. 

[Exit  Clabence  anJSoMEBSETyb/fotoj. 

*  Gfo.  Not  I. 

*  My  thoughts  aim  at  a  further  matter;  I 

*  Stay  not  for  love  of  Edward,  but  the  crown.        [Adde. 
K.  Edw.  Clarence  and  Somerset  both  gone  to  Warwick ! 

*  Yet  am  I  arm'd  against  the  worst  can  happen ; 

*  And  haste  is  needful  in  this  desperate  oase.— « 

*  Pembroke,  and  Stafford,  you  in  our  behalf 
'  Go  levy  men,  and  make  prepare  for  war. 

'  They  are  all  ready,  or  quickly  will  be  landed  : 
'  Myself  in  person  will  straight  follow  you. 

[Exeunt  Pembroke  ofid  Stafford. 

'  But,  ere  I  go,  Hastings, — and  Montague, — 
'  Resolve  my  doubt.     You  twain,  of  all  the  rest, 
'  Are  near  to  Warwick,  by  blood,  and  by  alliance : 

*  Tell  me,  if  you  love  Warwick  more  than  me  ? 

1  ■         ar$  done.']  i.  e.  Are  connimed,  thrown  off.    The  word  iB  oAea  vied  in 
tbif  sense  by  the  wnteis  o(  o\a  ^ulW>x*e  a^e* — M  a  lo  n>. 
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If  it  be  80,  then  both  depart  to  him ; 
I  rather  wish  you  foes  than  hollow  friends ; 
But  if  you  mind  to  hold  your  true  obedience. 
Give  me  assurance  with  some  friendly  row. 
That  I  may  never  have  you  in  suspect. 

Mont.  So  God  help  Montague,  as  he  proves  true ! 

Hast.  And  Hastings,  as  he  favours  Edward^s  cause! 

*  K.  Edw.  Now,  brother  Richard,  will  you  stand  by  us  ? 

Glo.  Ay,  in  despite  of  all  that  shall  withstand  you. 

K.  Edw.  Why  so ;  then  I  am  sure  of  victory. 
Now  therefore  let  us  hence ;  and  lose  no  hour. 
Till  we  meet  Warwick  with  his  foreign  power.  [JSreim^. 


SCENE  II. 

A  Plain  in  Warwickshire. 

Enter  Wabwick  and  Oxford,  with  French  and 

other  Forces. 

War.  Trust  me,  my  lord,  all  hitherto  goes  well ; 
The  common  people  by  numbers  swarm  to  us. 

Enter  Clarence  and  Somerset. 

But  see,  where  Somerset  and  Clarence  come ; — 
Speak  suddenly,  my  lords,  are  we  all  friends  ? 

Chr.  Fear  not  that,  my  lord. 

War.  Then,  gentle  Clarence,  welcome  unto  Warwick  ; 
And  welcome,  Somerset : — I  hold  it  cowardice. 
To  rest  mistrustful  where  a  noble  heart 
Hath  pawn'd  an  open  hand  in  sign  of  love ; 
Else  might  I  think,  that  Clarence,  Edward's  brother. 
Were  but  a  feigned  friend  to  our  proceedings  : 
But  welcome,  Clarence  ;  my  daughter  shall  be  thine. 
And  now  what  rests,  but,  in  night's  coverture, 
Thy  brother  being  carelessly  encamp'd. 
His  soldiers  lurking  in  the  towns  about. 
And  but  attended  by  a  single  guard. 
We  may  surprise  and  take  him  at  our  pleasure  ? 
Our  scouts  have  found  the  adventure  very  easy : 
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*  That  as  Ulysses,  and  stout  Diomede, 

*  With  slight  and  manhood  stole  to  Rhesus'  tents, 

*  And  brought  from  thence  the  Thracian  fatal  steeds;™ 
^  So  we,  well  cover'd  with  the  night's  black  mantle, 

"1^  At  unawares  may  beat  down  Edward's  guard, 

*  And  seize  himself;  I  say  not — slaughter  Idm,    . 

*  For  I  intend  but  only  to  surprize  him. — 
'  You,  that  will  follow  me  to  this  attempt, 

'  Applaud  the  name  of  Henry,  with  your  leader. 

[They  all  cry,  Hjbnry  ! 
Why,  then,  let's  on  our  way  in  silent  sort : 
For  Warwick  and  his  friends,  God  and  Saint  George ! 

[Exeunt. 

SCENE  III. 
Edward's  Camp  near  Warwick. 

Enter  certain  Watchmen,  to  guard  the  Kite's  Tent. 

*  1  Watch.  Come  on,  my  masters,  each  man  take  bis 

stand ; 

*  The  king,  by  this,  is  set  him  down  to  sleep. 

*  2  fVatch.  What,  will  he  not  to  bed  ? 

*  1  Watch.  Why,  no :  for  he  hath  made  a  solemn  vow 

*  Never  to  lie  and  take  his  natural  rest, 

*  Till  Warwick,  or  himself,  be  quite  suppress'd. 

*  2  Watch.  To-morrow  then,  belike,  shall  be  the  day, 

*  If  Warwick  be  so  near  as  men  report. 

*  3  Watch.  But  say,  I  pray,  what  nobleman  is  that, 

*  That  with  the  king  here  resteth  in  his  tent? 

*  1  Watch.  'Tis  the  lord  Hastings,  the  king's  chiefest 

friend. 

*  3  Watch.  O,  is  it  so  ?  But  why  commands  the  king, 

*  That  his  chief  followers  lodge  in  towns  about  him, 

*  While  he  himself  keepeth  in  the  cold  field  ? 

*  2  Watch.  'Tis  the  more  honour,  because  more  dan- 

gerous. 

*  3  Watch.  Ay ;  but  give  me  worship,  and  quietness, 

*  — 7-  the  Thracian  fatal  steeds ;]  We  are  told  by  some  of  the  writvrs  on 
the  Trojan  itory,  that  the  capture  of  these  horses  was  one  of  the  neceflsaiy  pie- 
liminariei  to  the  fate  of  Ttoy.— ^tmi.vi.Ys. 
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*  I  like  it  better  than  a  dangerous  honour, 

*  If  Warwick  knew  in  what  estate  he  stands, 

*  Tis  to  be  doubted,  he  would  waken  him. 

*  1  Watch,  Unless  our  halberds  did  shut  up  his  passive. 

*  2  Watch.  Ay ;  wherefore  else  guard  we  his  royal  tent, 

*  But  to  defend  his  person  from  night-foes  ? 

Enter  Warwick,  Clarence,  Oxford,  Somerset, 

and  Forces. 

'  War.  This  is  his  tent;  and  see,  where  stand  his  guard* 

*  Courage,  my  masters :  honour  now,  or  never ! 
'  But  follow  me,  and  Edward  shall  be  ours. 

1  Watch.  Who  goes  there  ? 

2  Watch,  Stay,  or  thou  diest. 

[Warwick,  and  the  rest,  cry  all — ^Warwick  !  Warwick  I 
and  set  upon  the  Guard;  who  fly,  crying — Arm  !  Arm  ! 
Warwick,  and  the  rest, following  them. 

The  Drum  beating,  and  Trumpets  sounding,  Re-enter  War- 
wick, and  the  rest,  bringing  the  King  out  in  a  Gown,  sitting 
in  a  Chair:  Gloster  and  Hastings^^. 

Som.  What  are  they  that  fly  there  ? 

'  War.  Richard,  and  Hastings  :  let  them  go,  here's  the 
duke. 

K.  Edw.  The  duke !  why,  Warwick,  when  we  parted 
last. 
Thou  call'dst  me  king? 

War.  Ay,  but  the  case  is  altered  : 

'  When  you  disgraced  me  in  my  embassade, 
'  Then  I  degraded  you  from  being  king. 
And  come  now  to  create  you  duke  of  York. 
Alas !  how  shall  you  govern  any  kingdom. 
That  know  not  how  to  use  ambassadors ; 
Nor  how  to  be  contented  with  one  wife ; 
Nor  how  to  use  your  brothers  brotherly ; 

*  Nor  how  to  study  for  the  people's  welfare ; 
Nor  how  to  shrowd  yourself  from  enemies  ? 

*  K.  Edw.  Yea,  brother  of  Clarence,  art  thou  here  too  ? 

*  Nay,  then  I  see,  that  Edward  needs  must  doWn« — 

VOL.  V.  2  1 
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'  Yet,  Warwick,  in  despite  of  all  mischance, 
'  Of  thee  thyself,  and  all  thy  complices, 
'  Edward  will  always  bear  himself  as  king : 

*  Though  fortune's  malice  overthrow  my  state, 

*  My  mind  exceeds  the  compass  of  her  wheeL 

War.  Then,  for  his  mind,  be  Edward  England's  king :' 

ITakes  o/f  his  Croum. 
But  Henry  now  shall  wear  the  English  crown, 

*  And  be  true  king  indeed ;  thou  but  the  shadow. — 
'  My  lord  of  Somerset,  at  my  request, 

*  See  that  forthwith  duke  Edward  be  conveyed 

*  Unto  my  brother,  archbishop  of  York. 

*  When  I  have  fought  with  Pembroke  and  his  fellows, 
.'  rU  follow  you,  and  tell  what  answer 

'  Lewis,  and  the  lady  Bona,  send  to  him : — 
Now,  for  a  while,  farewell,  good  duke  of  York. 

*  K.  Edw,  What  fates  impose,  that  men  must  needs 

abide ; 

*  It  boots  not  to  resist  both  wind  and  tide. 

[Exit  King  Edward,  led  out;  Somebset 
with  him. 

*  Oxf.  What  now  remains,  my  lords,  for  us  to  do, 

*  But  march  to  London  with  our  soldiers  ? 

War.  Ay,  that's  the  first  thing  that  we  have  to  do; 

*  To  free  king  Henry  from  imprisonment. 

And  see  him  seated  in  the  regal  throne.  [Exeunt. 

SCENE  IV. 

London.     A  Room  in  the  Palace. 

Enter  Queen  Elizabeth  anc?  Rivers. 

'  Riv.  Madam,  what  makes  you  in  this  sudden  change? 
'  Q.  Eliz,  Why,  brother  Rivers,  are  you  yet  to  learo, 
'  What  late  misfortunes  is  befall'n  king  Edward? 
Riv.  What,  loss  of  some  pi  tch'd  battle  against  Warwick  ? 
'  Q.  Eliz.  No,  but  the  loss  of  his  own  royal  person. 
*  Riv.  Then  is  my  sovereign  slain  ? 

»  Then,  for  his  mind  he  Edward  England^  king :]  That  is,  in  hii  mind ;  at  far 
a«  hit  owa  mind  gOM. — ^M.  Mk«oi!^. 
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*  Q.  Eliz.  Ayi  almost  slain,  for  he  is  taken  prisoner; 
' '  Either  betrayed  by  falsehood  of  his  guard, 

'  Or  by  his  fee  surpriz'd  at  unawares : 
'  And,  as  I  further  have  to  understand, 
'  Is  now  committed  to  the  bishop  of  York, 
'  Fell  Warwick's  brother,  and  by  that  our  foe. 
'  Rio.  These  news,  I  must  confess,  are  fiiU  of  grief: 

*  Yet,  gracious  madam,  bear  it  as  you  may ; 

*  Warwick  may  lose,  that  now  hath  won  the  day. 

*  Q.  Eliz.  YilX  then,  fair  hope  must  hinder  life's  decay. 
^  And  I  the  rather  wean  me  from  despair, 

*  For  love  of  Edward's  offspring  in  my  womb : 

*  This  is  it  that  makes  me  bridle  passion, 

*  And  bear  with  mildness  my  misfortune's  cross ; 

*  Ay,  ay,  for  this  I  draw  in  many  a  tear, 

*  And  stop  the  rising  of  blood-sucking  sighs, 

*  Lest  with  my  sighs  or  tears  I  blast  or  drown 
King  Edward's  fruit,  true  heir  to  the  English  crown. 

*  Riv.  But  madam,  where  is  Warwick  then  become? 
Q.  Eliz.  I  am  informed,  that  he  comes  towards  London, 

*  To  set  the  crown  once  more  on  Henry's  head : 

"i^  Guess  thou  the  rest;  king  Edward's  friends  must  down. 

*  But  to  prevent  the  tyrant's  violence, 

*  (For  trust  not  him  that  hath  once  broken  faith,) 
'  111  hence  forthwith  unto  the  sanctuary, 

'  To  save  at  least  the  heir  of  Edward's  right ; 

'  There  shall  I  rest  secure  from  force,  and  fraud. 

'  Come  therefore,  let  us  fly,  while  we  may  fly ; 

'  If  Warwick  take  us,  we  are  sure  to  die.  {^Exeunt. 

SCENE  V. 

A  Park  near  Middleham*  Castle  in  Yorkshire. 

Enter  Gloster,  Hastings,  Sir  William  Stanley, 

and  others. 

*  Glo.  Now,  my  lord  Hastings,  and  sir  William  Stanley, 

•  A  Park  near  MiddUham—']  ShakBpcare  follows  bia  authority.  Holkflhed, 
in  the  representation  here  given  of  King  Edward's  capture  and  imprisonment ; 
but  the  whole  is  untrue.    Edward  nerer  was  in  the  hands  of  Warwick. — 

RiTION. 

2i2 
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'  Leave  off  to  wonder,  why  I  drew  you  hither, 
'  Into  this  chiefest  thicket  of  the  park. 

*  Thus  stands  the  case:  You  know,  our  king,  my  brother, 

*  Is  prisoner  to  the  bishop  here,  at  whose  hands 

*  He  hath  good  usage  and  great  liberty ; 

'  And  often,  but  attended  with  weak  guard, 
^  Comes  hunting  this  way  to  disport  himself. 

*  I  have  ady6rtis'd  him  by  secret  means, 

*  That  if,  about  this  hour,  he  make  this  way, 
'  Under  the  colour  of  his  usual  game, 

'  He  shall  here  find  his  friends,  with  horse  and  men, 
'  To  set  him  free  from  his  captivity. 

Enter  King  Edward^  and  a  Huntsman. 

*  Hunt.  This  way,  my  lord ;  for  this  way  lies  the  game* 
'  K.  Edw.  Nay,  this  way,  man ;  see,  where  the  hunts* 

men  stand. — 

*  Now,  brother  of  Qloster,  lord  Hastings,  and  the  rest, 
'  Stand  you  thus  close,  to  steal  the  bishop's  deer? 

*  Glo,  Brother,  the  time  and  case  requireth  baste ; 
'  Your  horse  stands  ready  at  the  park  comer. 

*  K,  Edw.  But  whither  shall  we  then  ? 

^  Hast.  To  Lynn,  my  lord;  and  ship  from  thence  to 
Flanders. 

*  Glo.   Well  guess'd,  believe  me;   for  that  was  my 

meaning. 
'  K.  Edw.  Stanley,  I  will  requite  thy  forwardness. 
'^  Glo.  But  wherefore  stay  we?  'tis  no  time  to  talk. 
^  K.  Edw.  Huntsman,  what  say'st  thou  ?  wilt  thou  go 

along  ? 
'  Hunt.  Better  do  so,  than  tarry  and  be  hang'd. 

*  Glo.  Come  then,  away ;  let's  have  no  more  ado. 

*  K.  Edw.   Bishop,  farewell :  shield  thee  from  War- 
.       wick's  frown; 

And  pray  that  I  may  repossess  the  crown.  [ExewU. 
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SCENE  VL 

A  Room  in  the  Tower. 

Enter  King  Henby,  Clarence,  Warwick,  Somerset, 
young  Richmond,  Oxford,  Montague,  Lieuteuant 
oft?ie  Tower,  and  Attendants. 

*  K.  Hen.  Mast^  lieutenant,  now  that  God  and  friends 
"1^  Have  shaken  Edward  from  the  regal  seat ; 

*  And  turn'd  my  captive  state  to  liberty, 

*  My  fear  to  hope,  my  sorrows  unto  joys; 

^  At  oiir  enlargement  what  are  thy  due  fees  ? 

'^  Lieu.    Subjects  may  challenge  nothing  of   their 
sovereigns ; 

*  But,  if  an  humble  prayer  may  prevail^ 

*  I  then  crave  pardon  of  your  majesty. 

'^  K.  Hen.  For  what,  lieutenant?  for  well  using  me? 

*  Nay,  be  thou  sure,  I'll  well  requite  thy  kindness, 
'^  For  that  it  made  my  imprisonment  a  pleasure  : 

*  Ay,  such  a  pleasure  as  incaged  birds 

*  Conceive,  when,  after  many  moody  thoughts, 

*  At  last,  by  notes  of  household  harmony, 

*  They  quite  forget  their  loss  of  liberty. — 

*  But,  Warwick,  after  God,  thou  set'st  me  free, 

*  And  chiefly  therefore,  1  thank  God,  and  thee; 

*  He  was  the  author,  thou  the  instrument. 

'^  Therefore,  that  I  may  conquer  fortune's  spite, 

*  By  living  low,  where  fortune  cannot  hurt  me; 
'^  And  that  the  people  of  this  blessed  land 

*  May  not  be  punish'd  with  my  thwarting  stars ; 

'  Warwick,  although  my  head  still  wear  the  crown, 
'  I  here  resign  my  government  to  thee, 

*  For  thou  art  fortunate  in  all  thy  deeds. 

♦  War.  Your  grace  hath  still  been.fam'd  for  virtuous ; 

*  And  now  may  seem  as  wise  as  virtuous, 

*  By  spying,  and  avoiding,  fortune's  malice, 

*  For  few  men  rightly  temper  with  the  stars  :P 

P fete  Tiun  rightly  temper  with  the  ttan :]    I  sappose  the  meaning  is, 

that  few  men  conform  their  temper  to  their  destiny  ;  which  King  Henry  did, 
when  finding  himself  unfortunate  he  gave  the  management  of  public  affairs  to 
more  prosperous  hands. — ^Johnson. 
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*  Yet  in  this  one  thing  let  me  blame  your  grace, 

*  For  choosing  me,  when  Clarence  is  in  place.^^ 

*  Clar.  No,  Warwick,  thou  art  worthy  of  the  sway, 
"1^  To  whom  the  heavens,  in  thy  nativity, 

*  Adjudg'd  an  olive  branch,  and  laurel  crown, 

*  As  likely  to  be  blest  in  peace,  and  war ; 

*  And  therefore  I  yield  thee  my  free  consent. 

"1^  War.  And  I  choose  Clarence  only  for  protector. 

*  K.  Hen.  Warwick,  and  Clarence,  give  me  both  your 

hands; 
*Now  join  your  hands,  and,  with  your  hands,  your 
hearts, 

*  That  no  dissention  hinder  government : 

'  I  make  you  both  protectors  of  this  land ; 
'  While  I  myself  will  lead  a  private  life, 
'  And  in  devotion  spend  my  latter  days. 
To' sin's  rebuke,  and  ray  Creator's  praise. 

War.  What  answers  Clarence  to  bis  sovereign's  will  ? 

*  Clar.  That  he  consents,  if  Warwick  yield  consent ; 

*  For  on  thy  fortune  I  repose  myself. 

♦  War.    Why  then,  though  loath,   yet  must  I  be 
content : 

*  We'll  yoke  together,  like  a  double  shadow* 

*  To  Henry's  body,  and  supply  his  place ; 

*  I  mean,  in  bearing  weight  of  government, 

*  While  he  enjoys  the  honour,  and  his  ease. 

*  And,  Clarence,  now  then  it  is  more  than  needful, 

*  Forthwith  that  Edward  be  pronounc'd  a  traitor, 

*  And  all  his  lands  and  goods  be  confiscate. 

Clar.  What  else  ?  and  that  succession  be  determined. 

*  War.  Ay,  therein  Clarence  shall  not  want  his  part. 

*  K.  Hen.  But,  with  the  first  of  all  your  chief  aflfairs, 

*  Let  me  entreat,  (for  I  command  no  more,) 

*  That  Margaret  your  queen,  and  my  son  Edward, 

*  Be  sent  for,  to  return  from  France  with  speed ; 

*  For,  till  I  see  them  here,  by  doubtful  fear 

*  My  joy  of  liberty  is  half  eclips'd. 

Clar,  It  shall  be  done,  my  sovereign,  with  all  speed. 
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*  K.  Hen.  My  lord  of  Somerset,  what  youth  is  that, 
'  Of  whom  you  seem  to  have  so  tender  care? 

*  Som.  My  liege,  it  is  young  Henry,  earl  of  Rich- 

mond. 
'  K.  Hen.   Come  hither,  England's  hope :   If  secret 

powers  [Lays  hi$  hand  on  his  head. 

'  Suggest  but  truth  to  my  divining  thoughts, 
'  This  pretty  lad'  will  prove  our  country's  bliss. 
'  His  looks  are  full  of  peaceful  majesty; 

*  His  head  by  nature  fram'd  to  wear  a  crown, 
'  His  hand  to  wield  a  sceptre ;  and  himself 

*  Likely,  in  time,  to  bless  a  regal  throne. 
Make  much  of  him,  my  lords ;  for  this  is  he, 

'  Must  help  you  more  than  you  are  hurt  by  me. 

Enter  a  Messenger. 

*  War.  What  news,  my  friend  ? 

*  Mess.  That  Edward  is  escaped  from  your  brother, 
^  And  fled,  as  he  hears  since,  to  Burgundy. 

*  War.  Unsavoury  news :  But  how  made  he  escape  ? 

*  Mess.  He  was  convey'd  by  Richard  duke  of  Gloster, 

*  And  the  lord  Hastings,  who  attended  him' 

*  In  secret  ambush  on  the  forest  side, 

'^  And  from  the  bishop's  huntsmen  rescued  him ; 

*  For  hunting  was  his  daily  exercise. 

*  War.  My  brother  was  too  careless  of  his  charge. — 

*  But  let  us  hence,  my  sovereign,  to  provide 
"1^  A  salve  for  any  sore  that  may  betide. 

[Exeunt  King  Henby,  Wab.  Ci^ab.  lieuL 
and  Attendants. 
«  Sam.  My  lord,  I  like  not  of  this  flight  of  Edward's : 

*  For,  doubtless.  Burgundy  will  yield  him  help ; 

*  And  we  shall  have  more  wars,  before't  be  long. 

*  As  Henry's  late  presaging  prophecy 

*  Did  glad  my  heart,  with  hope  of  this  young  Richmond ; 

f  This  pretty  lad^]  He  was  alUrwardu  Henrv  VH. ;  a  man  who  pat  an  end 
to  the  cItU  war  of  the  two  houses,  but  no  otherwise  remarkable  for  virtue. 
Shakspeare  knew  his  trade.  Henry  VU.  waa  grandfather  to  qoeea  ElUabeth, 
and  the  king  from  whom  James  inherited. — Jobmsok.  The  incident  is  copied 
from  Holinshed. 

• atundtd  him-^]  i.e.  WBitedfar  him. 
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*  So  doth  my  heart  misgive  me  in  these  conflicts 

*  What  may  befall  him  to  his  harm  and  ours  : 

*  *  Therefore,  lord  Oxford,  to  prevent  the  worst, 

*  Forthwith  we'll  send  him  hence  to  Britany, 
^  Till  storms  be  past  of  civil  enmity. 

*  Oxf.  Ay ;  for,  if  Edward  repossess  the  crown, 

*  Tis  like  tiiat  Richmond  with  the  rest  shall  down. 

*  Som.  It  shall  be  so ;  he  shall  to  Britany. 

^  Come,  therefore,  let's  about  it  speedily.  {^Exeunt, 

SCENE  VII. 

Before  York. 

Enter  King  Edward,  Gloster,  Hastings,  and  Forces. 

*  K.  Edw,  Now,  brother  Richard,  lord  Hastings,  and 
'  Yet  thus  far  fortune  maketh  us  amends,  [the  rest; 
'  And  says — that  once  more  I  shall  interchange 

'  My  waned  state  for  Henry's  regal  crown. 

'  Well  have  we  pass'd,  and  now  repassed  the  seas, 

'  And  brought  desired  help  from  Burgundy: 

*  What  then  remains,  we  being  thus  arriv'd 

*  From  Ravenspurg  haven  before  the  gates  of  York, 
'  But  that  we  enter,  as  into  our  dukedom  ? 

'  Glo.  The  gates  made  fast! — Brother,  I  like  not  this; 
'^  For  many  men,  that  stumble  at  the  threshold, 

*  Are  well  foretold — that  danger  lurks  within. 

K.  Edw.  Tush,  man !    abodements  must  not  now  af- 

*  By  fair  or  foul  means  we  must  enter  in,  [fright  us : 

*  For  hither  will  our  friends  repair  to  us. 

*  Hast.  My  liege,  I'll  knock  once  more,  to  summon 

them. 

Enter,  on  the  Walk,  the  Mayor  o/*  York,  and  his  Brethren. 

'  May.  My  lords,  we  were  forewarned  of  your  coming, 
'  And  shut  the  gates  for  safety  of  ourselves; 
'  For  now  we  owe  allegiance  unto  Henry. 

'  K.  Edw.  But,  master  mayor,  if  Henry  be  your  king, 
'  Yet  Edward,  at  the  least,  is  duke  of  York. 

'  May.  True,  my  good  Void-,  I  know  you  for  no  less. 
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*  K.  Edw.  Why,  and  I  challenge  nothing  but  my  duke- 

*  As  being  well  content  with  that  alone.  [dom ; 

*  Glo.  But  when  the  fox  hath  onCe  got  in  his  nose, 
'  He'll  soon  find  means  to  make  the  body  follow. 

lAside. 

*  Hast.  Why,  master  mayor,  why  stand  you  in  a  doubt? 
Open  the  gates,  we  are  king  Henry's  friends. 

'  May.  Ay,  say  you  so  ?  the  gates  shall  then  be  opened. 

[Exeunt  from  above. 
'  Glo.  A  wise  stout  captain,  and  persuaded  soon ! 

*  Hast.  The  good  old  man  would  fain  that  all  were  well,* 

*  So  'twere  not  'long  of  him :  but,  being  enter'd, 

*  I  doubt  not,  I,  but  we  shall  soon  persuade 

*  Both  him,  and  all  his  brothers,  unto  reason. 

Re-enter  the  Mayor  and  Two  Aldermen,  below. 

*  K.  Edw.  So,  master  mayor,  these  gates  must  not  be 
'  But  in  the  night,  or  in  the  time  of  war.  [shut, 

*  What !  fear  not,  man,  but  yield  me  up  the  keys : 

[Takes  his  keys. 
'  For  Edward  will  defend  the  town,  and  thee, 
'  And  all  those  friends  that  deign  to  follow  me. 

Drum.     Enter  Montgomery,  and  Forces,  marching. 

Glo.  Brother,  this  is  sir  John  Montgomery, 
Our  trusty  friend,  unless  I  be  deceiv'd. 

'  K.  Edw.  Welcome,  sir  John  !    But  why  come  you  in 
arms? 

Mont.  To  help  king  Edward  in  his  time  of  storm. 
As  every  loyal  subject  ought  to  do. 

'  X.  Edw.  Thanks,  good  Montgomery:   But  we  now 
forget 
'  Our  title  to  the  crown ;  and  only  claim 
'  Our  dukedom,  till  God  please  to  send  the  rest. 

'  Mont.  Then  fare  you  well,  for  I  will  hence  again ; 
I  came  to  serve  a  king,  and  not  a  duke, — 

*  Drummer,  strike  up,  and  let  us  march  away. 

[A  March  begun. 

t  The  good  old  man  toouldfain  that  all  w€re  weU,"]  The  mayor  is  willing  we 
sboald  enter*  so  he  may  not  be  blamed«^OB««o«» 
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'  K.  Edw.  Nay,  stay,  sir  John,  a  while ;  and  we'll  debate, 
'  By  what  safe  means  the  crown  may  be  recover'd. 

'  Mont*  What  talk  you  of  debating  ?  in  few  words, 
'  If  you'll  not  here  proclaim  yourself  our  king, 
'  VU  leave  vou  to  your  fortune ;  and  be  gone. 
To  keep  them  back  that  come  to  succour  you : 
Why  should  we  fight,  if  you  pretend  no  title  7 

'  Gh.   Why,  brother,  wherefore  stand  you  on  nice 
points? 

*  £.  Edw.  When  we  grow  stronger,  then  well  make 

our  claim: 
'^  Till  then,  'tis  wisdom  to  conceal  our  meaning. 
'^  Hast.  Away  with  scrupulous  wit !    now  arms  most 

rule. 
^  Glo.  And  fearless  minds  climb  soonest  imto  crowns. 

*  Brother,  we  will  proclaim  you  out  of  hand  5 

*  The  bruit**  thereof  will  bring  you  many  friends. 

*  X.  Edw.  Then  be  it  as  you  will :  for  'tis  my  right, 

*  And  Henry  but  usurps  the  diadem. 

Mont.  Ay,  now  my  sovereign  speaketh  like  himself; 
And  now  will  I  be  Edward's  champion. 
Hast.  Sound,  trumpet;   Edward  shall  be  here  pro- 
claim'd : — 

*  Come,  fellow-soldier,  make  thou  proclamation. 

[Gives  him  a  Paper.     Flourish. 

Sold,  [reads.']  Edward  the  fourth,  by  the  grace  of  God, 
king  of  England  and  France,  and  lord  of  Ireland,  &c. 

Mont.  And  whosoe'er  gainsays  king  Edward's  right. 
By  this  I  challenge  him  to  single  fight. 

[Throws  down  his  Gauntlet. 

All.  Long  live  Edward  the  fourth ! 

'  K.  Edw.  Thanks,  brave  Montgomery; — and  thanks 
unto  you  all. 
^  If  fortune  serve  me,  Fll  requite  this  kindness. 
'  Now,  for  this  night,  let's  harbour  here  in  York : 
'  And,  when  the  morning  sun  shall  raise  his  car 
'  Above  the  border  of  this  horizon, 
'  We'll  forward  towards  Warwick,  and  his  mates; 
'  For,  well  I  wot,  that  Henry  is  no  soldier. — 
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*  Ab,  fioward  Clarence  ! — ^how  evil  it  beseems  tbee, 

*  To  flatter  Henry,  and  forsake  thy  brother ! 

*  Yet,  as  we  may,  well  meet  both  thee  and  Warwick. — 

*  Come  on,  brave  soldiers ;  doubt  not  of  the  day; 

*  And,  that  once  gotten,  doubt  not  of  large  pay.  lExeunt. 

SCENE  VIII. 
London.     A  Room  in  the  Palace. 

Enter   King   Henry,  Warwick,  Clarence,    Mon- 
tague, Exeter^  and  Oxford, 

War,  What  counsel,  lords  ?  Edward  from  Belgia^ 
With  hasty  Germans,  and  blunt  Hollanders, 
Hath  pass'd  in  safety  through  the  narrow  seas. 
And  with  his  troops  doth  march  amain  to  London; 

*  And  many  giddy  people  flock  to  him. 

*  Oxf.  Let's  levy  men,  and  beat  him  back  again.' 
Clar.  A  little  fire  is  quickly  trodden  out ; 

Which,  being  suffer'd,  rivers  cannot  quench. 

War.  In  Warwickshire  I  have  true-hearted  friends. 

Not  mutinous  in  peace,  yet  bold  in  war ; 

Those  will  I  muster  up : — and  thou,  son  Clarence, 

*  Shalt  stir,  in  Sufiblk,  Norfolk,  and  in  Kent, 

'  The  nights  and  gentlemen  to  come  with  thee  : — 

'  Thou,  brother  Montague,  in  Buckingham, 

'  Northampton,  and  in  Leicestershire,  shalt  find 

'  Men  well  inclined  to  hear  what  thou  command'st : — 

And  thou,  brave  Oxford,  wondrous  well  belov'd. 

In  Oxfordshire  shalt  muster  up  thy  friends. — 

My  sovereign,  with  the  loving  citizens, — 

*  Like  to  his  island,  girt  in  with  the  ocean, 

*  Or  modest  Dian,  circled  with  her  nymphs, — 
Shall  rest  in  London,  tilt  we  come  to  him. 
Fair  lords,  take  leave,  and  stand  not  to  reply. — 
Farewell,  my  sovereign. 

K.  Hen,  Farewell,  my  Hector,  and  my  Troy's  true  hope. 

^  LcCs  levy  tmrif  &c.]  In  the  folio  this  line  is  spoken  by  Heniy,  but  the 
modem  editors  have  attributed  it  to  Oxford,  supposing  it  too  spirited  for  the 
king. 
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*  Chur.  In  Bign  of  truth,  I  kiss  your  highness'  hloid. 

*  K.  Hen*  Well-minded  Clarence,  be  thou  fortunate ! 

*  Mont.  Comfort,  my  lord ; — and  so  I  take  my  leave. 

*  Oxf.  And  thus  [Idssing  Henry's  handJ]   I  seal  my 

truth,  and  bid  adieu. 

*  K.Hen.  Sweet  Oxford,  and  my  loving  Montague, 

*  And  all  at  once,  once  more  a  happy  farewell. 

War.  Farewell,  sweet  lords ;  let's  meet  at  Coventry. 

[Exeunt  VfKB..  Clar.  Oxf.  and  Mont. 

*  K.  Hen.  Here  at  the  palace  will  I  rest  a  while. 

*  Cousin  of  Exeter,  what  thinks  your  lordship  ? 

*  Methinks,  the  power,  that  Edward  hath  in  field, 
'*  Should  not  be  able  to  encounter  mine. 

*  Exe.  The  doubt  is,  that  he  will  seduce  the  rest. 

*  K.  Hen.  That's  not  my  fear,  my  meed^  hath  got  me 

*  I  have  not  stopp'd  mine  ears  to  their  demands,     [fame. 

*  Nor  posted  off  their  suits  with  slow  delays ; 

*  My  pity  hath  been  balm  to  heal  their  wounds^ 

*  My  mildness  hath  allay'd  their  swelling  griefs, 

*  My  mercy  dried  their  water-flowing  tears : 

*  I  have  not  been  desirous  of  their  wealth, 

*  Nor  much  oppress'd  them  with  great  subsidies, 
*Nor  forward  of  revenge,  though  they  much  err'd; 

*  Then  why  should  they  love  Edward  more  than  me'^ 

*  No,  Exeter,  these  graces  challenge  grace : 

*  And,  when  the  lion  fawns  upon  the  lamb, 

*  The  lamb  will  never  cease  to  follow  him. 

[Shout  within,    il  Lancaster!  A  Lancaster! 
Exe.  Hark,  hark,  my  lord !  what  shouts  are  these? 

Enter  King  Edward,  Gloster,  ajul  Soldiers. 

'  Edw.  Seize  on  theshame-fac'd  Henry,  bear  him  hence, 

*  And  once  again  proclaim  us  king  of  England. — 

*  You  are  the  fount,  that  makes  small  brooks  to  flow, 

*  Now  stops  thy  spring ;  my  sea  shall  suck  them  dry, 
♦And  swell  so  much  the  higher  by  their  ebb. — 

'  Hence  with  him  to  the  Tower ;  let  him  not  speak. 

[Exeunt  some  with  King  Hbnry. 

y  meed —  ]  i.  e.  Merit. 
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*  And»  lordsj  towards  CoveDtry  bend  we  our  courses 

*  Where  peremptory  Warwick  now  remains : 
'  The  sun  shines  hot«  and»  if  we  use  delay, 

*  Cold-biting  winter  mars  our  hop'd-for  hay.' 

*  Glo.  Away  betimes,  before  his  forces  join« 

*  And  take  the  great-grown  traitor  unawares : 

*  Brave  warriors,  march  amain  towards  Coventry. 

[Exeu$it. 

ACT  V. 

Scene  I. — Coventry. 

Enter,  upon  the  Walls,  Warwick,  the  Mayor  of  Coventry, 

Two  Messengers,  <md  others. 

War.  Where  is  the  post,  that  came  from  valiant  Oxford  7 
How  far  hence  is  thy  Lord,  mine  honest  fellow? 

'  1  Mess.  By  this  at  Dunsmore,  marching  hitherward. 

War.  How  far  off  is  our  brother  Montague? — 
Where  is  the  post  that  came  from  Montague  ? 

'  2  Mess.  By  this  at  Daintry,  with  a  puissant  troop. 

Enter  Sir  John  Somebville. 

'  War.  Say,  Somerville,  what  says  my  loving  son  ? 
'  And,  by  the  guess,  how  nigh  is  Clarence  now? 
'  Som.  At  Southam  I  did  leave  him  with  his  forces, 

*  And  do  expect  him  here  some  two  hours  hence. 

{Drum  heard, 

*  War.  Then  Clarence  is  at  hand,  I  hear  his  drum. 

*  Som.  It  is  not  his,  my  lord ;  here  Southam  lies ; 

*  The  drum  your  honour  hears,  marcheth  from  Warwick. 

•War.  Who    should   that  be?    belike,  unlook*d-for 
friends. 

*  Som.  They  are  at  hand,  and  you  shall  quickly  know. 

Drums.     Enter  King  Edward,  Olosteb,  and  Ibrees, 

marching. 

K.  Edw.  Go,  trumpet,  to  the  walls,  and  sound  a  parle. 

*  Thi  $un  ihines  hot,  £cc]  The  allusion  is  to  a  well-known  proverb — **  Jfiwk^ 
hau  while  the  9un  shines." — Stksvbns. 
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'  Gh.  Seci  how  the  sarly  Warwick  mans  the  walL 
War.  O,  unbid  spite !  is  sportful  Edward  come  1 

Where  slept  our  scouts^  or  bow  are  they  seduc'd. 

That  we  could  bear  no  news  of  his  repair  ? 

*  K.  Edw.  Now,  Warwick,  wilt  thou  ope  the  city  gates, 
'  Speak  gentle  words,  and  humbly  bend  thy  knee  ?— 

'  Call  Edward — ^king,  and  at  his  hands  beg  mercy, 
'  And  be  shall  pardon  thee  these  outrages. 

'  War.  Nay,  rather,  wilt  thou  draw  thy  forces  hence. 
Confess  who  set  thee  up  and  pluck'd  thee  down? 
Call  Warwick — patron,  and  be  penitent. 
And  thou  shalt  still  remain  the  duke  of  York. 

Gib.  I  thought,  at  least,  he  would  have  said — the  king; 
Or  did  he  make  the  jest  against  his  will? 

*  War.  Is  not  a  dukedom,  sir,  a  goodly  gift? 

*  Glo.  Ayi  by  my  faith,  for  a  poor  earl  to  give ; 

*  ni  do  thee  service  for  so  good  a  gift. 

*  War.  Twas  I,  that  gave  the  kingdom  to  thy  brother. 
K.  Edw.  Why,  then, 'tis  mine,  if  but  by  Warwick's  gift. 
'  War.  Thou  art  no  Atlas  for  so  great  a  weight : 

And,  weakling,  Warwick  takes  his  gift  again ; 
And  Henry  is  my  king,  Warwick  his  subject. 

*  K.  Edw.  But  Warwick's  king  is  Edward's  prisoner: 

*  And,  gallant  Warwick,  do  but  answer  this,^ 
What  is  the  body,  when  the  head  is  off? 

'  Glo.  Alas,  that  Warwick  had  no  more  forecast. 
But,  whiles  he  thought  to  steal  the  single  ten, 
'  The  king  was  slily  finger'd  from  the  deck  !* 
You  left  poor  Henry  at  the  bishop's  palace,** 
And,  ten  to  one,  you'll  meet  him  in  the  Tower. 

K.  Edw.  Tis  even  so ;  yet  you  are  Warwick  still. 

^  Glo.   Come,  Warwick,  take  the  time,  kneel  down, 
kneel  down : 

*  Nay,  when  ?  strike  now,  or  else  the  iron  cools. 

*  fVar.  1  had  rather  chop  his  hand  off  at  a  blow, 

*  And  with  the  other  fling  it  at  thy  face, 

*  Than  bear  so  low  a  sail,  to  strike  to  thee. 

* from  the  deckl]  An  instance,  of  SLpack  of  cards  boiftg  calM  a  Adk, 

occurs  in  the  setsions  paper,  for  January  1788.  Sd  that  the  term  appears  to  be 
JCiii  in  use^^RiTBOTi. 

f  ■     ■■  at  the biihoft palace.'\  T\vq ^^"Mc^ ^\ ^^W^ts^ Q\\j(stAtfa.— BfALOHlk 
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*  K.  Edw.  Sail  how  thou  canst,  have  wind  and  tide 

thy  friend ; 

*  This  hand,  fast  wound  about  thy  coal-black  hair, 

*  Shall,  whiles  the  head  is  wanui  and  new  cut  off, 

*  Write  in  the  dust  this  sentence  with  thy  blood, — 

*  Windrchanging  Warwick  now  can  change  no  more. 

Enter  Oxford,  with  Drum  and  Colours. 

*  War,  O  cheerful  colours !  see,  where  Oxford  comes ! 
Oj/*.  Oxford,  Oxford,  for  Lancaster ! 

[Oxford  and  his  Forces  enter  the  City, 

*  Glo.  The  gates  are  open,  let  us  enter  too. 

'  K.  Edw.  So  other  foes  may  set  upon  our  backs* 

*  Stand  we  in  good  array;  for  they,  no  doubt, 

*  Will  issue  out  again,  and  bid  us  battle : 

*  If  not,  the  city,  being  but  of  small  defence, 

'  We^l  quickly  rouse  the  traitors  in  the  same. 

War.  O,  Welcome,  Oxford !  for  we  want  thy  help. 

Enter  Montague,  with  Drum  and  Colours. 

Mont.  Montague,  Montague,  for  Lancaster ! 

{He  and  Jus  Forces  enter  the  City. 
Glo.  Thou  and  thy  brother  both  shall  buy  this  treason 
'  Even  with  the  dearest  blood  your  bodies  bear. 

*  K.  Edw.  The  harder  matched,  the  greater  victory : 

*  My  mind  presageth  happy  gain,  and  conquest. 

Enter  Somerset,  with  Drum  and  Colours* 

Som.  Somerset,  Somerset,  for  Lancaster ! 

[He  and  his  Forces  enter  the  City. 

Glo.  Two  of  thy  name,  both  dukes  of  Somerset, 
Have  sold  their  lives  unto  the  house  of  York  ;^ 
And  thou  shalt  be  the  third,  if  this  sword  hold. 

Enter  Clarence,  with  Drum  and  Colours. 

War.  And  lo,  where  George  of  Clarence  sweeps  along, 
Of  force  enough  to  bid  his  brother  battle ; 

c  Two  of  thy  name,  hath  duhet  cf  Somtntt, 
Have  told  their  livei  unto  the  house  of  York ;]  The  first  of  these  noblemen  was 
Edmund,  slain  at  the  battle  of  Saint  Albaxis,  1455.  The  second  was  Henry 
his  son,  beheaded  after  the  battle  of  Heiham;  1463.  The  |)reMnt  duke  Ed- 
mund, brother  to  Henry,  was  taken  prisoner  at  Tewksbory,  1474,  and  thmt 
beheaded,  his  brother  John  losing  his  life  in  the  same  fight — ^Ritson. 
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*  With  whom  an  upright  zeal  to  right  prevails, 

*  More  than  the  nature  of  a  brother's  love : — 

*  Come«  Clarence,  come ;  thou  wilt«  if  Warwick  calls. 

Clar.  Father  of  Warwick,  know  you  what  this  meaps? 

[Taking  the  red  Rose  out  of  his  Cap. 
'  Look  here,  I  throw  my  infamy  at  thee : 
I  will  not  ruinate  my  father's  house. 
Who  gave  his  blood  to  lime  the  stones^  together, 
'  And  set  up  Lancaster.    Why,  troVst  thou,  Warwick, 
'  That  Clarence  is  so  harsh,  so  blunt,  unnatural, 
'  To  bend  the  fatal  instruments  of  war 
'  Against  his  brother  and  his  lawful  king  ? 

*  Perhaps,  thou  wilt  object  my  holy  oath  : 

*  To  keep  that  oath,  were  more  impiety 

*  Than  Jephtha's,  when  he  sacrific'd  his  daughter. 
f  I  am  so  sorry  for  my  trespass  made, 

*  That,  to  deserve  well  at  my  brother's  hands, 

*  I  here  proclaim  myself  thy  mortal  foe ; 

*  With  resolution,  wheresoe'er  I  meet  thee, 

*  (As  I  will  meet  thee,  if  thou  stir  abroad), 

*  To  plague  thee  for  thy  foul  misleading  me. 
And  so,  proud-hearted  Warwick,  I  defy  thee. 
And  to  my  brother  turn  my  blushing  cheeks. — 

*  Pardon  me,  Edward,  I  will  make  amends ; 

'  And,  Richard,  do  not  frown  upon  my  faults, 
'  For  I  will  henceforth  be  no  more  un  constant. 

'  K.  Edw.  Now  welcome  more,  and  ten  times  more  be- 
Than  if  thou  never  hadst  deserv'd  our  hate.  [lovM, 

*  Glo.  Welcome,  good  Clarence ;  this  is  brother-like. 

War.  O  passing  traitor,*  perjur'd,  and  unjust! 

£.  Edw.  What,  Warwick,  wilt  thou  leave  the  town,  and 
Or  shall  we  beat  the  stones  about  thine  ears  ?        [fight? 

'  War.  Alas,  I  am  not  coop'd  here  for  defence : 
I  will  away  towards  Bamet  presently. 
And  bid  thee  battle,  Edward,  if  thou  dar'st. 

X.  Edw,  Yes,  Warwick,  Edward  dares,  and  leads  the 
Lords,  to  the  field ;  Saint  George,  and  victory,     [way : — 

[March.     Exemt. 

* to  lime  th$  tUurn  — ]  That  is,  to  eenunt  the  O&net. 

• potting  traitoTfl  i,  e.  Traitarout  beyond  the  eommom  troth  tf 
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SCENE  II. 
A  Field  of  Battle  near  Bamet. 

jilarums,  and  Excursions,     Enter  King  Edward,  bringing 

mWAUv^icK  wounded. 

*  K.  Edw.  So,  lie  thou  there :  die  thou,  and  die  our  fear ; 

*  For  Warwick  was  a  bug,  that  fear'd  us  all. — ' 

*  Now,  Montague,  sit  fast:  I  seek  for  thee, 
♦That  Warwick's  bones  may  keep  thine  company. 

[Exit. 
War.  Ah,  who  is  nigh !  come  to  me,  friend,  or  foe. 
And  tell  me  who  is  victor,  York,  or  Warwick  ? 
Why  ask  I  that  ?  my  mangled  body  shows, 

*  My  blood,  my  want  of  strength,  my  sick  heart  shows. 
That  I  must  yield  my  body  to  the  earth. 

And,  by  my  fall,  the  conquest  to  my  foe. 

Thus  yields  the  cedar  to  the  axe's  edge. 

Whose  arms  gave  shelter  to  the  princely  eagle. 

Under  whose  shade  the  ramping  lion  slept ; 

Whose  top-branch  over-rpeer'd  Jove's  spreading  tree. 

*  And  kept  low  shrubs  from  winter's  powerful  wind. 

*  These  eyes,  that  now  are  dimm'd  with  death's  black  veil, 

*  Have  been  as  piercing  as  the  mid-day  sun, 

*  To  search  the  secret  treasons  of  the  world : 
The  wrinkles  in  my  brows,  now  fiU'd  with  blood. 
Were  liken'd  oft  to  kingly  sepulchres ; 

For  who  liv'd  king,  but  I  could  dig  his  grave? 

And  who  durst  smile,  when  Warwick  bent  his  brow  ? 

Lo,  now  my  glory  smear'd  in  dust  and  blood ! 

My  parks,*^  my  walks,  my  manors  that  I  had. 

Even  now  forsake  me;  and,  of  all  my  lands, 

Is  nothing  left  me,  but  my  body's  length! 

Why,  what  is  pomp,  rule,  reign,  but  earth  and  dust? 

And,  live  we  how  we  can,  yet  die  we  must. 

' a  bug,  that  feared  us  alL]  Bug  is  a  bugbear,  a  terrific  being.— Jo  h  vson. 

To  fear  y  in  old  language,  frequently  signifies  to  terrify. — Malonk. 

V  Af  V  parks,  &c.]  This  mention  of  his  paria  and  manors  diminishes  the  pa- 
thetic eft'ect  of  the  foregoing  lines."JoniisoN. 
VOL.  V.  2  H 
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Enter  Oxford  and  Somerset. 

*  Som.  Ah,  Warwick,  Warwick  !  wert  thou  as  we  are, 

*  We  might  recover  all  our  loss  again ! 

'  The  queen  from  France  hath  brought  a  puissant  power; 
'  Even  now  we  heard  the  news :  Ah,  could'st  thou  fly ! 
'  War.  Why,  then  I  would  not  fly. — ^Ah,  Montague, 

*  If  thou  be  there,  sweet  brother,  take  my  hand, 

*  And  with  thy  lips  keep  in  my  soul  a  while ! 

*  Thou  lov'st  me  not ;  for,  brother,  if  thou  did'st 

*  Thy  tears  would  wash  this  cold  congealed  blood, 

*  That  glews  my  lips,  and  will  not  let  me  speak. 

*  Come  quickly,  Montague,  or  I  am  dead. 

'  Som.  Ah,  Warwick,  Montague  hath  breathed  his  last; 
'  And  to  the  latest  gasp,  cried  out  for  Warwick, 
'  And  said — Commend  me  to  my  valiant  brother. 
'  And  more  he  would  have  said ;  and  more  he  spoke, 
'  Which  sounded  like  a  cannon  in  a  vault, 
'  That  might  not  be  distinguished  ;^  but,  at  last, 

*  I  well  might  hear  delivered  with  a  groan, — 
'  O,  farewell,  Warwick  ! 

War.  Sweet  rest  to  his  soul ! — 

Fly,  lords,  and  savjB  yourselves ;  for  Warwick  bids 
You  all  farewell,  to  meet  again  in  heaven.  [Dies. 

Oxf.  Away,  away,  to  meet  the  queen's  great  power! 

[Exeunt,  bearing  o^Warwick's  Body* 

SCENE  III. 
Another  Part  of  the  Field. 

Flourish.     Enter  King  Edward,  in  triumph;  with 
Clarence,  Glostbr,  and  the  re$t. 

*  K.  Edw.  Thus  far  our  fortune  keeps  an  upward  course, 

*  And  we  are  grac'd  with  wreaths  of  victory. 

'  But,  in  the  midst  of  this  bright-shining  day, 

^  Which  $ounded  lUte  a  canuum  in  a  vault. 
That  mighi  not  ht  dUtmguith*dn  That  if ,  like  tito  noiie  of  a  cmm  in  a 
▼auH,  which,  &c.    Shakipeare'f  attdration  here  is  periume  aot  so  pdieum 
as  many  otbeTB  that  he  has  made,   la  the  old  play,  instead  of  esfiMpa,  w  hate 
eUmatiir. — M  a  lon  a. 
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'  I  spy  a  blacky  suspicious,  threat'ning  cloud, 
'  That  will  encounter  with  our  glorious  sun, 

*  Ere  he  attain  his  easeful  western  bed  : 

*  I  mean,  my  lords, — those  powers,  that  the  queen 

*  Hath  nds'd  in  Oallia,  have  arriv'd  our  coast, 
'  And,  as  we  hear,  march  on  to  fight  with  us. 

*  Clar.  A  little  gale  will  soon  disperse  that  cloud, 

*  And  blow  it  to  the  source  from  whence  it  came : 

*  Thy  very  beams  will  dry  those  vapours  up ; 

*  For  evety  cloud  engenders  not  a  storm. 

*  Gh.  The  queen  is  yalu'd  thirty  thousand  strong, 
'  And  Somerset,  ¥rith  Oxford,  fled  to  her ; 

'  If  she  have  time  to  breathe,  be  well  assured. 
Her  faction  will  be  full  as  strong  as  ours. 

K.  Edw.  We  are  adv^rtis'd  by  our  loYing  friends, 
That  they  do  hold  their  course  toward  Tewksbuiy ; 
'  We,  having  now  the  best  at  Bamet  field, 
'  Will  thither  straight.  For  willingness  rids  way : 
'  And,  as  we  march,  our  strength  will  be  augmented 
In  every  county  as  we  go  along. — 
Strike  up  the  drum ;  cry — Courage !  and  away.  [Exeunt, 

SCENE  IV. 

Plains  near  Tewksbury. 

March.     Enter  Queen   Margaret,   Prince   EnwARB, 
Somerset,  Oxford,  and  Soldiers. 

*  Q.  Mar.  Great  lords,  wise  menneW  sit  and  wail  tiieir 

*  But  cheerly  seek  how  to  redress  their  harms.         [l^ss, 
'  What  though  the  m^st  be  now  blown  over-board, 

'  The  cable  broke,  the  holding  anchor  lost, 

*  And  half  our  sailors  swallowed  in  the  flood ; 
'  Yet  lives  our  pilot  still :  Is't  meet,  that  he 

'  Should  leave  the  helm,  and  like  a  fearful  lad, 

*  With  tearful  eyes  add  water  to  the  sea, 

*  And  give  more  strength  to  that  which  hath  too  much : 

*  Whiles,  in  his  moan,  the  ship  splits  on  the  rock, 

*  Which  industry  and  courage  might  have  sav'd? 
^  Ah,  what  a  shame !  ah,  what  a  fault  were  this! 

2il2 
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'  Say,  Warwick  was  our  anchor;  What  of  that? 

'  And  Montague  our  top-mast ;  What  of  him  ? 

'  Our  slaughtered  friends  the  tackles ;  What  of  these  ? 

'  Why,  is  not  Oxford  iere  another  anchor? 

'  And  Somerset  another  goodly  mast? 

'  The  friends  of  France  our  shrouds  and  tacklings  ? 

'  And,  though  unskilful,  why  not  Ned  and  I 

'  For  once  allowed  the  skilful  pilot's  charge  ? 

'  We  will  not  from  the  helm,  to  sit  and  weep ; 

*  But  keep  our  course,  though  the  rough  wind  say — no, 

*  From  shelve  and  rocks  that  threaten  us  with  wreck . 

*  As  good  to  chide  the  waves,  as  speak  them  fair. 

*  And  what  is  Edward,  but  a  ruthless  sea  ? 

*  What  Clarence,  but  a  quicksand  of  deceit? 

*  And  Richard,  but  a  ragged  fatal  rock  ? 

*  All  these  the  enemies  to  our  poor  bark. 

*  Say,  you  can  swim ;  alas,  'tis  but  a  while : 

*  Tread  on  the  sand ;  why,  there  you  quickly  sink  : 

*  Bestride  the  rock ;  the  tide  will  wash  you  off, 

*  Or  else  you  famish,  that's  a  threefold  death. 

*  This  speak  I,  lords,  to  let  you  understand, 

*  In  case  some  one  of  you  would  fly  from  us, 

*  That  there's  no  hop'd-for  mercy  with  the  brothers, 

*  More  than  with  ruthless  waves,  with  sands,  and  rocks. 

*  Why,  courage,  then  !  what  cannot  be  avoided, 

*  'Twere  childish  weakness  to  lament,  or  fear. 

*  Prince.  Methinks,  a  woman  of  this  valiant  spirit 

*  Should,  if  a  coward  heard  her  speak  these  words, 

*  Inftise  his  breast  with  magnanimity, 

*  And  make  him,  naked,  foil  a  man  at  arms. 

*  I  speak  not  this,  as  doubting  any  here  : 

*  For,  did  I  but  suspect  a  fearful  man, 

*  He  should  have  leave  to  go  away  betimes ; 
'  Lest,  in  our  need,  he  might  infect  another, 

*  And  make  him  of  like  spirit  to  himself. 

*  If  any  such  be  here,  as  God  forbid  ! 

'  Let  him  depart,  before  we  need  his  help.    • 

'  Oxf.  Women  and  children  of  so  high  a  courage ! 
And  warriors  faint !  why,  'twere  perpetual  shame. — 
'  O,  brave  young  pnwceV  t\v^  fia^mous  grandfather 
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Doth  live  again  in  thee;  Long  may 'at  thou  live. 
To  bear  his  image,  and  renew  his  glories  ! 

*  Som.  And  he,  that  virill  not  fight  for  such  a  hope, 
'  Oo  home  to  bed,  and  like  the  owl  by  day, 

'  If  he  arise^  be  mock'd  and  wonder'd  at. 

*  Q.  Mar.  Thanks,  gentle  Somerset ;   sweet  Oxford, 

thanks. 

*  Prince.  And  take  his  thanks,  that  yet  hath  nothing 

else. 

Enter  a  Messenger. 

*  Mess.  Prepare  you,  lords,  for  Edward  is  at  hand, 

*  Ready  to  fight;  therefore  be  resolute. 

'  Oxf.  I  thought  no  less :  it  is  his  policy, 

*  To  haste  thus  fast,  to  find  us  unprovided. 

Som.  But  he's  deceiv'd,  we  are  in  readiness. 

Q.  Mar.  This  cheers  my  heart,  to  see  your  forwardness. 

Oxf.  Here  pitch  our  battle ;  hence  we  will  not  budge. 

March.    Enter,  at  a  distance.  King  Edward,  Clarence, 

Gloster,  and  Forces. 

'  K.  Edw.  Brave  followers,  yonder  stands  the  thorny 
wood,  . 
'  Which,  by  the  heavens'  assistance,  and  your  strength, 
'  Must  by  the  roots  be  hewn  up  yet  ere  night. 

*  I  need  not  add  more  fuel  to  your  fire, 

*  For,  well  I  wot,  ye  blaze  to  bum  them  out: 

*  Give  signal  to  the  fight,  and  to  it  lords. 

Q.  Mar.  Lords,  knights,  and  gentlemen,  what  I  should 

*  My  tears  gainsay  ;*  for  every  word  I  speak,  [say, 
'  Ye  see,  I  drink  the  water  of  mine  eyes. 

*  Therefore,  no  more  but  this : — Henry,  your  sovereign, 
'  Is  prisoner  to  the  foe ;  his  state  usurp'd, 

*  His  realm  a  slaughterhouse,  his  subjects  slain, 

*  His  statutes  cancell'd,  and  his  treasure  spent; 

*  And  yonder  is  the  wolf,  that  makes  this  spoil. 

'  You  fight  injustice ;  then,  in  God's  name,  lords, 
'  Be  valiant,  and  give  signal  to  the  fight. 

[Exeunt  both  Armies, 

*  —  gfiimay;]  i.e.  Unaay,  dtny,  contradieL — Stijlvenb. 
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SCENE  V.  • 

Anotlier  Part  of  the  $ame. 

Alarums:  Excursions:  and  afterwards  a  Retreat.  Then 
enter  King  Edward,  Clarence,  Gloster,  and 
Forces:  with  Queen  Margaret,  Oxford,  and  So- 
merset, Prisoners, 

*  K.  Edw.  Now,  here  a  period  of  tumultuous  broils. 
Away  with  Oxford  to  Hammes'  castle^  straight : 

For  Somerset,^  off  with  his  guilty  head. 
'  Go,  bear  them  hence ;  I  will  not  hear  them  speak. 
Oxf,  For  my  part,  FIl  not  trouble  thee  with  words. 

*  Som.  Nor  I,  but  stoop  with  patience  to  my  fortune.    . 

[Exeunt  Oxford  and  Somerset,  guarded. 

*  Q.  Mar.  So  part  we  sadly  in  this  troublous  world, 

*  To  meet  with  joy  in  sweet  Jerusalem. 

*  K.  Edw.  Is  proclamation  made, — that,  who  finds  Ed- 

*  Shall  have  a  high  reward,  and  he  his  life  ?  [ward, 

*  Glo.  It  is :  and,  lo,  where  youthful  Edward  comes. 

ErUer  Soldiers,  with  Prince  Edward. 

» 

*K.  Edw.   Bring  forth  the  gallant,  let  us  hear  him 
speak: 

*  What !  can  so  young  a  thorn  begin  to  prick  ? 
'  Edward,  what  satisfaction  canst  thou  make, 

'  Forbearing  arms,  for  stirring  up  my  subjects, 

*  And  all  the  trouble  thou  hast  turn'd  me  to  ? 

Prince.  Speak  like  a  subject,  proud  ambitious  York! 
Suppose,  that  I  am  now  my  father's  mouth ; 
Resign  thy  chair,  and,  where  I  stand,  kneel  thou. 
Whilst  1  propose  the  self-same  words  to  thee, 
Which,  traitor,  thou  would'st  have  me  answer  to. 

Q.  Mar.  Ah,  that  thy  father  had  been  so  resolv'd! 

'  Glo.  That  you  might  still  have  worn  the  petticoat. 
And  ne'er  have  stoFn  the  breech  from  Lancaster. 

^ to  Hammn  castle — ]  A  castle  mPicardy,  where  Oxford  was  confiiied 

for  many  years. — Ma  lone. 

' (Somertft,]  Edmund  Beaufort,  duke  of  Somerset,  the  second  ton  of  Ed- 

IRiuzd  duke  of  Somerset «  v«\iq  vkvis  VxWfidi  «kV  \\i«V>%.\.\JL«  qC  St.  Alb«iis. — M  alovk. 
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Prince.  Let  ^sop"  fable  in  a  winter's  night ; 
His  currish  riddles  sort  not  with  this  place. 

Glo.  By  heaven,  brat,  TU  plague  you  for  that  word. 

Q,  Mar.  Ay,  thou  wast  bom  to  be  a  plague  to  men. 

Glo.  For  God's  sake,  take  away  this  captive  scold. 

Prince.  Nay,  take  away  this  scolding  crook-back  rather. 

'  £•  Edw.   Peace,  wilful  boy,  or  I  will  charm  your 
tongue. 

Clar.  Untutor'd  lad,  thou  art  too  malapert 

Prince.  I  know  my  duty,  you  are  all  undutiful : 
Lascivious  Edward, — ^^and  thou  perjur*d  George, — 
And  thou  misshapen  Dick, — I  tell  ye  all, 
I  am  your  better,  traitors  as  ye  are ; — 
*  And  thou  usurp'st  my  father's  right  and  mine. 

K.  Edw.  Take  that,  the  likeness  of  this  railer  here." 

IStabs  him. 

*  Glo.  Sprawl'st  thou  ?  take  that,  to  end  thy  agony. 

[Glo.  stabs  him. 

♦  Clar.  And  there's  for  twitting  me  with  perjury. 

[Cla.  staU  him, 
Q.  Mar.  O,  kill  me  too ! 

Glo.  Marry,  and  shall.  [Q^'*'  ^^  ^^'  Aer. 

'  K.  Edw.  Hold,  Richard,  hold,  for  we  have  done  too 

much. 
Glo.  Why  should  she  live,  to  fill  the  world  with  words  ?^ 
'  K.  Edw.  What !  doth  she  swoon?  use  means  for  her 

recovery. 
Glo.  Clarence,  excuse  me  to  the  king  my  brother; 
'  I'll  hence  to  London  on  a  serious  matter : 
'  Ere  ye  come  there,  be  sure  to  hear  some  news. 
Clar.  What?  what? 

•  Glo.  The  Tower !  the  Tower !  [jEitT. 
'  Q.  Mar.  O,  Ned,  sweet  Ned  !  speak  to  thy  mother, 

boy! 
'  Canst  thou  not  speak  ? — O  traitors !  murderers ! — 

»  Let  JEtop,  &c.]  The  prince  calls  Richard  for  his  crookedness,  JSso/i ;  and 
the  poet,  following  nature,  makes  Richard  highly  incensed  at  the  reproach.— 
Johnson. 

" likeness  cfthisraUtr  k^re,  &c.]  That  thoa  rcsemblest  thy  railing  mother. 

JoiiVisoN. 

•  — -  words?]  i.  e.  OmUntum, 
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« 

They/ that  stabb'd  CsBsar,  shed  no  blood  at  all. 
Did  not  offend^  nor  were  not  worthy  blame, 

*  If  this  foul  deed  were  by  to  equal  it. 

*  He  was  a  man :  this,  in  respect,  a  child : 

'  And  men  ne'er  spend  their  fury  on  a  child. 

'  What's  worse  than  murderer,  that  I  may  name  it  ? 

*  No,  no ;  my  heart  will  burst,  an  if  I  speak  : — 

*  And  I  will  speak,  that  so  my  heart  may  burst. — 
'  Butchers  and  villains,  bloody  cannibals ! 

*  How  sweet  a  plant  have  you  untimely  cropp'd  ! 

*  You  have  no  children,  butchers !  if  you  had, 

'  The  thought  of  them  would  have  stirr'd  up  remorse : 

'  But,  if  you  ever  chance  to  have  a  child. 
Look  in  his  youth  to  have  him  so  cut  off, 

'  As  deathsmen !  you  have  rid  this  sweet  young  prince! 

K,  Edw,  Away  with  her ;  go,  bear  her  hence  perforce. 

CL  Mar.  Nay,  never  bear  me  hence,  despatch  me  here ; 
Here  sheath  thy  sword.  Til  pardon  thee  my  death  : 
What !  wilt  thou  not? — then,  Clarence,  do  it  thou. 

Clar.  By  heaven,  I  will  not  do  thee  so  much  ease. 

Q.  Mar.  Good  Clarence,  do  ;  sweet  Clarence,  do  thou 
do  it. 

Clar.  Didst  thou  not  hear  me  swear,  I  would  not  do  it? 

Q.  Mar.  Ay,  but  thou  usest  to  forswear  thyself; 
Twas  sin  before,**  but  now  'tis  charity. 
'  What !  wilt  thou  not?  where  is  that  devil's  butcher,' 
Hard-favourM  Richard  ?  Richard,  where  art  thou  ? 
Thou  art  not  here :  Murder  is  thy  alms-deed ; 
Petitioners  for  blood  thou  ne'er  put'st  back. 

'  K.  Edw.  Away,  I  say;  I  charge  ye,  bear  her  hence. 

Q.  Mar.  So  come  to  you,  and  yours,  as  to  this  prince ! 

[^Exit,  led  out  forcibly. 

K.  Edw.  Where's  Richard  gone  ? 
'  Clar.  To  London,  all  in  post :  and,  as  I  guess. 
To  make  a  bloody  supper  in  the  Tower. 

K.  Edw.  He's  sudden,  if  a  thing  comes  in  his  head. 
'  Now  march  we  hence  :  discharge  the  common  sort 
'  With  pay  and  thanks,  and  let's  away  to  London, 

P  Tttoj  tin  bfforef]  She  alludes  to  the  desertiou  of  Clarence. — JuHKaos. 
1 deviVs  butehtri]  i.  e.  A  butcHtv  «i  vnv  VniKe  dtvU. — J  oh  k  eon. 
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*  And  see  our  geoUe  queen  how  well  she  fares ;  • 

*  By  this,  I  hope,  she  hath  a  son  for  me.  [Exeunt. 


SCENE  VL 
London.    A  RoomintheTower. 

King  Henry  is  discovered  sitting  with  a  Book  in  his. Hand, 
the  Lieutenant  attending.    Enter  Glosteb. 

Glo.  Good  day,  my  lord !  What,  at  your  book  so  hard? 
K.  Hen.  Ay,  my  good  lord :  My  lord,  I  should  say 

Tis  sin  to  flatter,  good  was  little  better :  [rather : 

Good  Gloster,  and  good  devil,  were  alike, 

*  And  both  preposterous ;  therefore,  not  good  lord. 

*  Glo.  Sirrah,  leave  us  to  ourselves :  we  must  confer. 

lExit  Lieutenant. 

*  K.  Hen.  So  flies  the  reckless  shepherd  from  the  wolf: 

*  So  first  the  harmless  sheep  doth  yield  his  fleece, 
'*  And  next  his  throat  unto  the  butcher's  knife. — 
What  scene  of  death  hath  Roscius  now  to  act  ? 

Glo.  Suspicion  always  haunts  the  guilty  mind  ; 
The  thief  doth  fear  each  bush  an  officer. 

'  K.  Hen.  The  bird  that  hath  been  limed  in  a  bush, 
'  With  trembling  wings  misdoubteth'  every  bush  : 
And  I  the  hapless  male*  to  one  sweet  bird. 
Have  now  the  fatal  object  in  my  eye. 
Where  my  poor  young  was  limM,  was  caught,  and  kill'd. 

'  Glo.  Why,  what  a  peevish*  fool  was  that  of  Crete, 
^  That  taught  his  son  the  office  of  a  fowl? 
'  And  yet,  for  all  his  wings,  the  fool  was  drowned. 

'  K.  Hen.  I,  Deedalus ;  my  poor  boy,  Icarus ; 
Thy  father,  Minos,  that  denied  our  course ; 

*  The  sun  that  seared  the  wings  of  my  sweet  boy, 
'  Thy  brother  Edward  ;  and  thyself  the  sea, 

'  Whose  envious  gulf  did  swallow  up  his  life. 

' misdoithuth — ]  i,  e.  StupecUth, 

' hapUu  male — J  The  word  maU  if  here  used  In  a  very  common  senfe, 

not  for  the  male  of  the  female,  but  for  the  male  parent :  the  Bweet  bird  is  eri- 
dently  his  son  prince  Edward. — M.  Mason. 

* peetUh — ]  i.  e.  Silly,  ehUdiih. 
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*  Ah,  kill  me  with  thy  weapon,  iiot*thy  words ! 

*  My  hreast  can  better  brook  thy  dagger's  point. 
Than  can  my  ears  that  tragick  history. — 

*  But  wherefore  dost  thou  come  ?  is't  for  my  life  ? 
*  Glo.  Think'st  thou,  I  am  an  executioner  ? 

K.  Hen.  A  persecuter,  I  am  sure  thou  art ; 
'  If  murdering  innocents  be  executing, 
'  Why,  then  diou  art  an  executioner. 

Glo.  Thy  son  1  kiU'd  for  his  presumptioa. 

X.  Hen.  Hadst  thou  been  kill'd,  when  first  thou  didst 
presume. 
Thou  hadst  not  liv'd  to  kill  a  son  of  mine. 
'  And  thus  I  prophecy, — that  many  a  thousand, 
'  Which  now  mistrust  no  parcel  of  my  fear;* 
^  And  many  an  old  man's  sigh,  and  many  a  widow's, 
'  And  many  an  orphan's  water-standing  eye, — 
'  Men  for  Uieir  sons,  wives  for  their  husbands'  fate, 

*  And  orphans  for  their  parents'  timeless  death, — 
'  Shall  rue  the  hour  that  ever  thou  wast  bom. 
The  owl  shriek'd  at  thy  birth,  an  evil  sign ; 

'  The  night-crow  cried,  aboding  luckless  time ; 

Dogs  howl'd,  and  hideous  tempests  shook  down  trees ; 

The  raven  rook'd'  her  on  the  chimney's  top. 

And  chattering  pies  in  dismal  discords  sung. 

Thy  mother  felt  more  than  a  mother's  pain. 

And  yet  brought  forth  less  than  a  mother's  hope ; 

*  To  wit, — an  indigest  deformed  lump. 
Not  like  the  fruit  of  such  a  goodly  tree. 

Teeth  hadst  thou  in  thy  head,  when  thou  wast  born» 
To  signify,  thou  cam'st  to  bite  the  world  : 
And,  if  the  rest  be  true  which  I  have  heard, 

*  Thou  cam'st — 

Glo.  ril  hear  no  more ;— Die,  prophet,  in  thy  speech : 

IStabs  him. 
For  this,  amongst  the  rest,  was  I  ordain'd. 

K.  Hen  Ay,  and  for  much  more  slaughter  after  this. 
O  God !  forgive  my  sins,  and  pardon  thee  !  [Dies. 

"  Which  now  tniitrutt  no  parcel  of  my  fear;'}  Who  suspect  do  part  of  what  my 
fears  presage. — Jobhson. 

* rook'd — 1  To  rook,  or  rather  to  ruck,  is  a  norUi  country  word, 

to  fquat  down,  ox  todgf ,  on  an^  \>uii%.. — ^tixNi.'^t^. 
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Glo.  What,  will  the  aspiring  blood  of  Lancaster 
Sink  in  the  ground?  I  thought  it  would  have  mounted. 
See,  how  my  sword  weeps  for  the  poor  king's  death ! 
'  O,  may  such  purple  tears  be  alway  shed 

*  From  those  that  wish  the  downfal  of  our  house!-— 
'  If  any  spark  of  life  be  yet  remaining, 

Down,  down  to  hell ;  and  say — I  sent  thee  hither, 

[Stabs  him  again. 
I,  that  have  neither  pity,  love,  nor  fear. — 
Indeed,  'tis  true,  that  Henry  told  me  of; 
For  I  have  often  heard  my  mother  say» 
I  came  into  the  world  with  my  legs  forward  : 
Had  I  not  reason,  think  ye,  to  make  haste, 
'  And  seek  their  ruin  that  usurp'd  our  right? 
The  midwife  wondered :  and  the  women  cried, 
O,  Jesus  bless  us,  he  is  bom  with  teeth! 
'  And  so  I  was ;  which  plainly  signified — 
That  I  should  snarl,  and  bite,  and  play  the  dog. 
'  Then,  since  the  heavens  have  shapM  my  body  so. 
Let  hell  make  crook'd  my  mind  to  answer  it. 
I  have  no  brother,  I  am  like  no  brother : 
'  And  this  word — ^love,  which  greybeards  call  divine. 
Be  resident  in  men  like  one  another. 
And  not  in  me ;  I  am  myself  alone. 
Clarence,  beware ;  thou  keep'st  me  from  the  light ; 
But  I  will  sort  a  pitchy  day  for  thee  -J 
For  I  will  buz  abroad  such  prophecies, 
'  That  Edvirard  shall  be  fearful  of  his  life; 
And  then,  to  purge  his  fear,  111  be  thy  death. 
'  King  Henry,  and  the  prince  his  son,  are  gone  : 
'  Clarence,  diy  turn  is  next,  and  then  the  rest ; 
Counting  myself  but  bad,  till  I  be  best. — 

*  rU  throw  thy  body  in  another  room. 

And  triumph,  Henry>  in  thy  day  of  doom.  [Erit* 

y  But  I  teill  sort  a  jntehy  day  for  the€:'\  But  I  will  choose  out  an  hour  whofe 
gloom  shall  be  as  fiital  to  you.    To  ftrt  is  to  teUct^Qmzvniis, 
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SCENE  VII. 

The  same*    A  Roam  in  tfie  Palace. 

King  Edwabd  is  discovered  sitting  on  Jos  Throne  ;  Queen 
Elizabeth  with  the  infant  Prince,  Clarence,  Glos- 
TEB,  HASTiNGS/ond  Others,  near  him. 

K.  Edw.  Once  more  we  sit  in  England's  royal  throne, 
Re-purchas'd  with  the  blood  of  enemies. 
What  valiant  foe-men,  like  to  autumn's  com. 
Have  we  mow'd  down,  in  tops  of  all  their  pride  ? 
Three  dukes  of  Somerset,  threefold  renown'd 
For  hardy  and  undoubted  champions  : 
Two  Cliffords,  as  the  father  and  the  son. 
And  two  Northumberlands :  two  braver  men 
Ne'er  spurr'd  their  coursers  at  the  trumpet's  sound : 
'  With  them,  the  two  brave  bears,  Warwick  and  Mon- 
tague, 
That  in  their  chains  fetter'd  the  kingly  lion. 
And  made  the  forest  tremble  when  they  roar'd. 
Thus  have  we  swept  suspicion  from  our  seat. 
And  made  our  footstool  of  security. — 
Come  hither,  Bess,  and  let  me  kiss  my  boy : — 
Young  Ned,  for  thee,  thine  uncles,  and  myself. 
Have  in  our  armours  watch'd  the  winter's  night ; 
'  Went  all  a  foot  in  summer's  scalding  heat. 
That  thou  might'st  repossess  the  crown  in  peace ; 
And  of  our  labours  thou  shalt  reap  the  gain. 

Glo,  I'll  blast  his  harvest,  if  your  head  were  laid; 
For  yet  I  am  not  look'd  on  in  the  world. 
This  shoulder  was  ordain'd  so  thick,  to  heave ; 
And  heave  it  shall  some  weight,  or  break  my  back : — 
Work  thou  the  way, — and  thou  shalt  execute."       lAside. 

K.  Edw.  Clarence,  and  Gloster,  love  my  lovely  queen ; 
And  kiss  your  princely  nephew,  brothers  both. 

Clar.  The  duty,  that  I  owe  unto  your  majesty, 
I  seal  upon  the  lips  of  this  sweet  babe. 

*  Work  thou  the  tMxt^» — and  thou  hhali  eiccute.']  I  suppose  he  speaks  ihi*  line, 
£jvt  touching  his  headt  and  Oicu  looking  Qu\xv%Wud.~^A^i.vKKi. 
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K.  Edw.   Thanks,  noble   Clarence;   worthy  brother, 
thanks/ 

*  GIo.   And,  that  I  love  the  tree  from  whence  thou 
'  Witness  the  loving  kiss  I  give  the  fruit : —    [sprang'st. 
To  say  the  truth,  so  Judas  kiss'd  his  master ;  ^ 
And  cried — all  hail!  when  as  he  meant — > Aside. 
all  harm.  3 

X.  Edw.  Now  am  I  seated  as  my  soul  delights. 
Having  my  country's  peace,  and  brothers'  loves. 

Clar.  What  will  your  grace  have  done  with  Margaret? 
Reignier,  her  father,  to  the  king  of  France 
Hath  pawn'd  the  Sicils  and  Jerusalem, 
And  hither  have  they  sent  it  for  her  ransome. 

K.  Edw.  Away  with  her,  and  waft  her  hence  to  France. 
And  now  what  rests,  but  that  we  spend  the  time 
With  stately  triumphs,^  mirthful  comick  shows. 
Such  as  befit  the  pleasures  of  the  court? — 
Sound,  drums  and  trumpets  ! — ^fSEurewell,  sour  annoy ! 
For  here,  I  hope,  begins  our  lasting  joy.  lExeuniJ" 

*  Thanhf  noble  Clannee ;  wfrthjf  brotlur,  thanh,"]  In  my  copy  of  the  tecood 
folio,  which  had  belonged  to  king  Charles  the  first,  his  mi^^  has  erased — 
Cla.  and  written  King,  in  its  stead.  Shakspeare,  therefore,  in  the  catalogoe 
of  his  restorers,  may  ooast  of  a  royal  name. — Stxitbiis. 

^ triumphi,]  L  e.  PubUek  tkowi, 

«  Of  the  three  ports  of  King  Htnry  ths  Sixih,  it  is  now  agreed  that  the  firtt 
part  is  entirely  spurious,  or  at  most  does  not  contain  abo?e  ten  or  twelre  Unas 
from  the  hand  of  Shak^peare :  and  that  cf  th§  two  latt  parti  he  was  not  the 
author,  but  merely  the  miprover  and  enlarger.  The  total  number  of  lines 
contained  in  these  two  plays  is,  according  to  Malone,  six  thousand  and  loir^ 
three ;  of  these,  one  thousand  seven  hundred  and  serenty-ooe  were  written 
by  Marlowe,  or  by  Idarlowe  and  his  associates :  two  thousand  three  hundred 
and  seventy- three  were  framed  by  Shakspeare,  on  the  foondatioii  laid  by  hia 
predecessors :  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  nine^>nine  were  entirely  his 
own  composition.* 

Of  the  three  plays,  the  first  is  indeed,  as  Mr.  Morgan  has  justly  deecribed 
it,  "  a  drum-and-trumpet  thing ;"  the  second  and  third  have  some  very  bean* 
t^  passages.  "They  have  not,"  says  Dr.  Johnson,  '*  sufficient  TarieQ  of 
action,  for  the  incidents  are  too  often  of  the  same  kind ;  yet  many  of  the  oia- 
racters  are  well  discriminated.  King  Henry  and  his  queen,  king  Edward,  tha 
duke  of  Oloster,  and  the  earl  of  Warwick,  are  very  strongly  and  distinctly 
painted." 


•  See  Malone's  Dissertation,  Bosweirs  Shakspeare,  toL  xriiL  p.  Sfff. 
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